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That  the  policy  of  the  government,  on  any  question,  home  or  foreign, 
affects  the  industrial  conditions  of  its  people,  is  evident  to  all  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture ;  but  especially  is  this  true  concerning 
the  system  of  revenue  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  civilized  nations  at 
the  present  time. 

This  system  of  revenue  takes  for  its  foundation  the  principle  of  polit- 
ical economy  that  home  markets  and  the  intimate  association  of  producer 
and  consumer  is  the  cheapest  industrial  condition,  both  for  the  producer 
and  consumer,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  in  the  State  of 
which  it  has  become  the  settled  policy.  To  show  that  this  policy  is  a  sound 
one  in  theory,  and  that  its  wisdom  is  demonstrated  by  the  prosperity  of 
those  nations  which  have  adopted  it,  and  that  it  has  been  especially  verified 
in  our  national  history,  will  be  the  object  of  this  essay. 

As  viewed  from  the  theoretical  side,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  ablest  writers  of  political  and  social 
economy.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  theory  is  consid- 
ered as  established  until  it  is  able  to  predict  facts  which  can  be  realized  in 


actual  experience.  Viewed  in  this  light  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
as  a  theory  of  political  economy  the  Protective  policy  is  vastly  superior  and 
has  been  more  generally  verified  in  the  experience  of  nations  than  any 
theory  of  Free-Trade. 

The  two  things  which  the  Protectionist  has  incorporated  into  his  policy 
and  which  are  denied  by  the  Free-Trader  are : 

1st.  That  diversity  of  industry  increases  production,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows  by  the  laws  of  trade  that  as  pro- 
duction is  increased  the  commodity  is  cheapened,  either  directly  by  a  decline 
in  price,  or  indirectly  by  an  increased  purchasing  power  of  other  com- 
modities. 

2d.  That  Protection  tends  to  develop  and  maintain  this  diversified 
industrial  condition,  thus  increasing  capital  and  wages. 

Man  cannot  make  the  plant  grow,  but  he  can  place  the  seed  in  such 
conditions  that,  by  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  it  must  grow  and  yield  fruit 
after  i^s  kind.  Man  cannot  unite,  separate  or  readjust  the  molecules  of 
iron,  but  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  forces  of  heat  and  stress,  and 
change  them  from  worthless  ore  to  forms  of  utility.  In  like  manner  a 
nation  cannot  legislate  that  nature  shall  yield  more  numerous  or  more 
diversified  products,  and  yet  the  nation  can  regulate  and  direct  those  forces 
of  nature  to  the  improvement  of  its  own  condition.  In  many  ways  the 
State  does  exercise  such  power  with  gratifying  results.  And  she  fails  of 
her  duty  if  she  does  not  exercise  it.  One  of  these  duties  is  to  foster 
diversified  industries  when  the  individual  alone,  or  by  co-operation,  could 
not  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (Vol.  i,  p.  162)  says:  "That  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  population,  or  the 
only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  products." 

The  stock  argument  of  the  Free-Trader  is,  that  we  are  naturally  an 
agricultural  nation,  and  that  in  endeavoring  to  foster  unnatural  and  expen- 
sive industries  by  Tariff  laws  we  are  withdrawing  thousands  of  laborers 
from  the  soil  and  permitting  the  few  to  gain  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

Let  us  examine  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mill.  "  A  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  population."  How 
can  a  country  have  a  large  town  population  without  diversified  industries  ? 
Society  requires  only  a  limited  number  of  official,  professional  and  mercan- 


tile  population ;  and  this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  there  is  but  one 
productive  industry. 

An  increase  in  the  number  who  till  the  soil  cannot  increase  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  corn.  Enlarging  the  acreage  has  not  made  agriculture  more 
profitable.  It  has  only  increased  the  amount  of  product.  This  increase 
diminishes  demand,  and  in  the  same  degree  its  exchangeable  value. 

This  value  becomes  zero  as  the  increase  of  the  product  becomes  unre- 
muneratively  large.  The  only  way  to  restore  value  is  to  decrease  produc- 
tion or  increase  demand.  Evidently  the  latter  would  be  the  wiser  alterna- 
tive. 

This  condition  of  agriculture  has  been  often  experienced  in  our  own 
history,  when  grain  was  left  to  rot  in  the  field,  because  its  value  was  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  harvesting.  Farmers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  often 
burned  corn  for  fuel  because  its  exchangeable  value  was  so  small  that  it 
was  cheaper  than  coal.  But  since  cities  have  sprung  up,  factories  started 
and  mines  opened  within  their  own  territory,  the  purchasing  power  of  corn 
in  respect  to  coal  has  increased  more  than  eightfold,  showing  conclusively 
that  a  non-agricultural  population  is  necessary  for  remunerative  farming. 

As  a- further  effect  of  a  large  non-agricultural  population  on  the  soil, 
let  us  examine  the  theories  of  H.  C.  Carey  (Vol.  1,  pages  70-85)  and  test 
them  by  some  facts  in  our  own  experience.  The  soil,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  sun  are  the  source  of  all  plant  life ;  the  animal  lives  by  consuming  the 
plant,  in  which  process  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated  and  in  turn  is  consumed. 
The  waste  of  the  animal  becomes  a  fertilizer  to  restore  the  exhausted  soil, 
thus  completing  the  circle.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  nutriment  in  the  soil  or 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  vegetation  declines  and  animal  life  becomes  more 
difficult.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  large  population  in 
every  locality  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  the  most  productive.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  combustion  of  coal  and  wood 
in  houses  and  factories  will  enrich  the  atmosphere  and  produce  greater 
vegetable  growth.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  great  carbon- 
iferous stores  found  in  our  coal  beds. 

These  views  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience ;  what  do  we  mean  by 
saying  that  the  soil  is  "run  out,"  but  that  some  necessary  constituent  is 
exhausted  ? 

If  the  product  of  the  soil  be  all  exported,  unless  something  be  imported 
to  restore  the  loss  the  soil  will  "  run  out;"  hence  the  advantage  of  consum- 


in-  the  product  of  the  farm,  as  far  as  possible,  by  stock  upon  the  land,  or 
the  next  best  thing,  in  a  near  town,  from  which  the  waste  of  consumption 
can  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

The  yield  of  corn  and  wheat  per  acre  in  Pennsylvania  and 
greater  than  in  Illinois  and  Kansas,  although  the  latter  are  considered 
great  grain  producing  States.     Their  aggregate  yield  is  greater  1 
average  per  acre  is  less. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  of  the  2461  counties  into  which  t 
United  States  are  divided,  the  twenty  which  rank  highest  in  the  value  of 
farms  and  farm  products  were  those  in  which  are  situated  large  cities  or  a 
number  of  manufacturing  towns.     Cook  County,  111.,  and  Allegheny  County, 
Pa    are  the  only  ones  of  the  twenty  which  are  situated  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains.     Cook  County,  111.,  yields  a  farm  product  valued  at 
$3  699  975  and  a  manufactured  product  worth  $253,910,548.*    Allegb 
County,  Pa.,  yields  a  farm  product  valued  at  $3,666,167  and  a  manufact 
ured  product  worth  $105,272,739.     The  remaining  eighteen  counties  are  all 
situated  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  three  largest 

manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

"Truck  farming"  becomes  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  increasing 
centers  of  population,  when  we  consider  that,  at  $1  per  Bu.  and  15  Bu.  per 
acre,  it  would  require  246,665  acres  to  yield  a  wheat  product  equal  in  valu 
to  the  "garden  truck "  raised  on  the  few  acres   of  Cook  County  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  J.   D.  Dodge,  commissioner  c 
culture,  will  illustrate  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  other  occupations  and 
how  a  non-agricultural  population  and  home  markets  make  farming  remun- 
erative:    The  States  are  divided  into  four  classes. 


CLASSES. 

Per   cent,   population 
engaged  in  farming. 

Value  of  land  per  acre. 

Value  of  product  per 
capita  to  cultivater. 

First        

Less  than  30  per  cent. 

$38.65 

$457 

<?QJ. 

Second     

30  to  50  per  cent. 

30.55 

OA1 

Third     

50  to  70  per  cent. 

13.53 

"Ififl 

Fourth  

Above  70  per  cent. 

5  18 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  a  productive  agriculture  can  only 
exist  where  there  is  a  large  town  population. 

Having  proved  the  correctness  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Mill's  propositions,  le 
us  consider  the  other  condition  which  maybe  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
large  town  population-z.  «.,  "a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  products." 

*  These  figures  from  the  census  of  1880. 


The  practical  question  here  arises :  Can  we  have  a  large  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products?  The  answer  to  this  is  most  emphatically  No.  We 
produce  (report  of  J.  D.  Dodge,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  June  28, 
188G)  $3,600,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually;  our  entire  ex- 
port trade  (Bureau  of  Statistics,  1886)  in  1886  was  $665,964,529,  of  which 
73  per  cent.,  or  about  $500,000,000,  were  agricultural  products,  equal  to  15 
per  cent,  of  our  entire  product  for  that  year.  Of  this  amount  $238,999,434, 
or  8  per  cent. ,  was  food  sent  to  Europe,  which  is  at  present  the  only  market 
for  breadstuff. 

If  the  45  per  cent,  of  our  entire  population  (60,000,000)  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  can  produce  sufficient  food  to  sustain  themselves  and 
the  other  55  per  cent,  of  our  present  population  and  still  have  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  their  product,  which  they  must  dispose  of  in  foreign  markets, 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  27  per  cent,  of  our  population  which  are  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  manufacturing  should  cease  to  be  consumers  of  the 
product^  of  the  toil  of  others  and  should  become  producers  of  like  products? 
The  inevitable  result  would  be  that  the  surplus  for  foreign  markets  would  be 
more  than  doubled ;  and  the  market  must  increase  in  like  proportion  if  ag- 
riculture is  to  be  remunerative,  for  the  profit  is  in  this  surplus,  and  if  it  be 
doubled  without  increase  of  demand  its  value  must  decrease  one-half. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  so  as  to  still  keep  agri- 
culture as  remunerative  as  before?  Evidently  it  is  not,  for  the  market  is 
limited,  the  sources  to  draw  from  are  increasing,  competition  is  sharp  and 
the  purchaser  will  always  buy  where  he  can  get  what  he  wants  cheapest. 

The  only  way  to  retain  the  trade  is  to  lower  the  price  below  that  of  our 
competitors,  which  will  diminish  our  profits.  Russia  and  India  are  fast 
superseding  us  in  the  wheat  market ;  Australia,  India  and  South  America 
are  no  mean  rivals  in  the  cotton  and  meat  market.  What,  then,  is  this 
market  of  which  our  Free-Traders  speak  so  fluently?  Is  it  boundless  in  ex- 
tent, limitless  in  duration?  No.  It  is  but  at  best  less  than  one-half  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  How  can  such  a  territory,  less  in  extent  than  two  of 
our  largest  States,  ever  become  an  adequate  and  permanent  market  for  the 
surplus  product  of  North  and  South  America,  Australia  and  Africa  when 
the  agriculture  of  these  vast  continents  shall  have  reached  the  development 
which  it  shall  attain  in  the  immediate  future?  The  idea  is  preposterous 
and  the  policy  which  considers  it  is  too  short-sighted  for  American  states- 
men and  laborers  to  support. 


The  policy  of  our  forefathers  and  ablest  statesmen  was  always  to  favor 
a  home  market  and  whatever  would  develop  it.  Well  they  knew  the  evils 
arising  from  the  lack  of  such  a  market.  Their  bitter  experience  during  our 
colonial  history  had  taught  them  that  a  purely  agricultural  nation  is  at  the 
mercy  of  manufacturing  nations,  as  well  when  selling  as  when  buying. 
Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  discussing  the  first  tariff  act  (the 
second  law  passed  by  the  First  Congress) :  ' '  The  present  Constitution  was 
dictated  more  by  commercial  necessity  than  by  any  other  cause.  The  want 
of  an  efficient  Government  to  secure  our  manufacturing  interests  and  ad- 
vance our  commerce  was  long  seen  by  men  of  judgment  and  patriots."  The 
father  of  our  financial  and  Protective  system,  Alexander  Hamilton,  said  : 
"  An  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil  is  of  the 
first  consequence.  It  is,  of  all  things,  that  which  most  effectively  conduces 
to  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture."  (Report  on  Manufacturing,  December 
5th,  1791.) 

John  C.  Calhoun  stated  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  1816  :  "When  our 
manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  they  will  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government  *  *  *  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal  consequence,  a 
certain  and  cheap  supply  for  all  his  wants." 

Benjamin  Franklin  says  :  "Every  manufacturer  encouraged  in  our 
country  makes  a  part  of  a  market  for  provisions  within  ourselves,  and  saves 
so  much  money  to  the  country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for  the 
manufactures  he  supplies." 

Truly,  the  experience  of  a  century,  with  its  alternate  periods  of  high 
and  low  Tariff,  has  verified  the  prophetic  words  of  those  who  founded  this 
nation,  and  secured  her  industries  by  a  Protective  Tariff. 

The  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  is, 
that  many  political  economists  have  taken  as  their  basis  of  reasoning  upon 
economical  questions  the  theory  that  the  rate  of  wages,  real  and  apparent,  is 
determined  by  the  relative  rates  paid  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

If  it  be  so,  as  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  soil  is  the  measure  of  all  value, 
as  it  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  know  what  are 
the  most  remunerative  conditions  for  a  productive  agriculture. 

The  natural  and  most  economical  relation  of  producer  and  conwmer  is  that 
of  close  proximity  and  intimate  association. 

I  have  already  shown  that  it  tends  to  the   greatest  production,  and 


therefore  it  makes  possible  a  greater  consumption,  and  a  consequent  larger 
amount  per  capita,  enabling  the  individual  to  more  fully  and  more  readily 
satisfy  his  wants. 

Taking  the  elements  of  nature  and  making  them  subservient  to  the 
needs  and  enjoyments  of  man  is  one  continuous  process  of  production  and 
consumption,  at  each  stage  of  which  something  useful  or  enjoyable  is  de- 
veloped. The  crude  prodtict  of  one  stage  by  a  process  of  consumption  be- 
comes the  more  refined  and  useful  product  of  the  next.  These  processes  are 
often  numerous  before  the  first  product  shall  have  become  the  final  one. 
Each  process  must  be  attended,  not  only  with  a  compensation  for  the  effort 
expended,  but  also  leave  a  margin  for  profit  or  its  production  will  cease. 
This  profit,  of  all  past  production,  is  the  accumulated  capital  or  wealth  of 
to-day.  Each  process  of  production  adds  its  modicum  of  wealth  to  the 
present  capital.  ' '  Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to  labor  either  additional 
employment  or  additional  remuneration,  enriching  either  the  country  or 
the  laboring  classes."  (J.  S.  Mill,  Vol.  1,  p.  100.)  Therefore  that  econ- 
omical condition  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  industries  is  fostered 
is  that  in  which  «apital  is  most  rapidly  increased  and  the  toil  of  the  la- 
borer best  requited. 

The  intimate  association  of  producer  and  consumer  makes  possible 
quicker  returns  to  both  labor  and  capital ;  robs  transportation  companies 
and  commission  merchants  of  their  exorbitant  profits;  does  away  with 
foreign  bills  of  credit;  and  lessens  all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
distant  separation  of  producer  and  consumer.  This  decrease  of  expense 
means  greater  profit  to  the  one  or  cheaper  consumption  to  the  other,  in 
either  case  benefiting  the  community  by  an  increase  of  wealth. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  inquire  how  great  are  the  expenses  attending  the 
exportation  of  our  surplus  products  and  the  importation  of  that  which  we 
lack.  Is  it  sufficient  to  overbalance  what  the  Free-Trader  is  pleased  to  call 
the  increased  price  attending  our  system  of  Protection?  Our  ocean  freight 
bill  annually  amounts  to  $100,000,000  upon  the  $1,607,000,000  (1883 
Report  of  Tariff  Com.,  p.  301)  of  imports  and  exports,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  and  even  this  is  too  little  unless  we 
concede  that  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  The  cost  of  transporting  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago,  the  American  grain  market,  to  Liverpool, 
the  English  or  so-called  market  of  the  world,  is  from  11  to  12  cents.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  each  market,  December  19th,  1887  (Market  Reports  of 


fore  foreign  trade  will  give  but  one-half  the  encouragement  to  the  industry 
or  the  productive  labor  of  a  country  that  domestic  or  internal  trade  does." 
Such  is  the  theory.  What  has  been  the  practical  result  of  our  acting 

upon  it? 

Stephen  Colwell  (U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Report  of  1866)  states 

that— 

"The  strength  and  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  its  own  products  which  its  consumes,  and  not  by  what  it 
sends  abroad.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  contribute  more 
to  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  than  all  Europe.  The  trade  be- 
tween Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  on  the  one  side  and  New 
England  on  the  other  vastly  exceeds  our  trade  with  Europe.  Like  facts 
may  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  every  State  and  country."  From  this 
we  conclude  that  home  production  and  home  consumption  is  the  indus- 
trial condition  most  productive  of  wealth,  and  therefore  most  to  be  sought 
after  by  every  nation  with  small  capital  and  large  undeveloped  re- 
sources. 

The  relative  value  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with  o 
tic    is  small,  and  the  sooner  we  reduce  it  to  those  commodities  that  we 
can  never  hope  to  produce,  such  as  tea,  coffee  and  spice,  the  bett 
us  financially.     If  we  could  change  two-thirds  of  our  foreign  trade 
domestic  trade  we  would  be  just  that  much  richer.    For  if  $500,000,00 
worth  of  the  products  shipped  abroad  were  exchanged  at  home 
necessary  products  for  which  they  are  now  exchanged  abroad  we  woul 
as  a  nation  be  better  off  by  $500,000,000  a  year  than  we  now  are; 
we  would  retain  at  home  the  $500,000,000  which  we  now  send  abroad, 
and  also  have  added  to  our  national  wealth  the  $500,000,000  which  we 
now  purchase  abroad;  so   that  our  national  wealth  would  be  increase* 
$1  000  000,000  a  year  by  domestic  trade  instead  of  $500,000,000  a  year, 
as'at  present.     From  this  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  encourage 
domestic  rather  than  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  Tariff  as  a  fact, 
accomplishing  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  before  the  Amen 

people. 

Increased  capital  would  diminish  the  rate  of  taxation.     We 
smallest  taxes  of  any  civilized  nation;   still,   the   $646,277,221   (1880)  p 
national,  State  and  municipal  taxes  are  a  drain  upon  the  resource 
people  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  as  far  as  possible  to  relieve. 


As  about  one-half  this  amount  ($325,000,000)  is  levied  pro  rata  upon  the 
capital  of  the  citizens,  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  interested  parties  to  so 
increase  capital  that  the  rate  may  be  as  low  as  possible. 

John  Bright  says  that  "  every  workingman  in  Great  Britain  gives  at 
least  two  hours  extra  per  day  of  toil  and  of  sweat  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." (In  a  public  address,  December  11,  1860.)  The  American  laborer 
gives  10  cents  a  day  or  two-thirds  of  one  hour's  work  to  support  his  Govern- 
ment, or  one-third  of  that  which  his  English  cousin  pays.  In  1865,  with 
their  Free-Trade  system  in  full  operation,  Kichard  Cobden  said:  "The 
income  of  the  Government  is  derived  in  Great  Britain  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  in  any  other  country  from  the  taxation  of  the  humblest  classes. "  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  England  levies  $75,000,000  of  her  $100,000,000  of 
custom  duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  fruits,  things  which  she  cannot 
produce — and  so  levies  her  excise  that  the  poor  pay  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  her  direct  taxes.  On  the  contiary,  we  remit  the  duty  on  things 
we  cannot  produce  and  levy  it  on  luxuries  or  things  we  can  produce,  and 
our  direct  tax  being  pro  rata  upon  capital  the  rich  bear  the  larger  share  of 
the  burden. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  25  years 
under  a  high  Tariff  clearly  proves  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  Protective 
policy.  During  this  period  we  have  quadrupled  our  wealth,  and  made  such 
rapid  advancement  in  its  aquisition  that  Mr.  Mulhall,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London,  says:  "It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  history  a  parallel  to  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years.  Every  day  that  the  sun 
rises  upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  addition  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  republic,  which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  daily 
accumulation  of  all  mankind  outside  of  the  United  States." 

If  our  rivals  can  thus  speak  of  our  prosperity,  what  more  is  needed  to 
refute  the  idea  that  our  national  resources  are  not  equal  to  those  of  other 
nations — that  our  system  of  Protection  is  of  no  benefit  in  developing  our  in- 
dustries and  increasing  our  wealth  ? 

Having  considered  those  industrial  conditions  which  conduce  to  the 
largest  and  most  varied  production,  we  will  now  more  particularly  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  Protective  Tariff  and  the  home  production  which  it 
fosters  upon  the  price  of  manufactured  commodities. 

The  importance  of  fostering  manufactures  must  be  acknowleged  not 


only  because  of  its  relation  to  agriculture  in  furnishing  a  near  and  lucrative 
market,  but  also  because  it  is  the  means  of  rapidly  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Our  agricultural  product  was  estimated  (1883)  at  $3,600,000,000, 
while  our  manufactured  product  was  valued  at  $5,369,579,190,  showing 
clearly  that  manufacturing  is  more  productive  of  wealth  than  agriculture. 
(Report  of  J.  J.  Dodge,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  June  28,  1883.) 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  such  wealth  is  produced  by  much  less  ex- 
penditure of  human  energy  than  agricultural  wealth.  We  have  engaged  in 
manufactures  about  4,000,000  persons,  or  one-twelfth  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion (1880),  but  they  have  under  their  control  steam-power  equal  to  the 
energy  of  20,452,960  men,  or  a  force  equal  to  our  entire  population  en- 
gaged in  any  gainful  occupation,  so  that  with  but  half  as  many  engaged  in 
manufacturing  as  in  agriculture  they  produce  commodities  valued  at  twice 
as  much.  Thus  the  productive  value  is  in  the  ratio  per  capita  of  one  to  four 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer. 

If  foreign  nations  are  permitted  to  monopolize  these  vast  forces  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  and  we  choose  to  follow  pursuits  in  which  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  occupation  machinery  cannot  be  used  to  so  great  advan- 
tage, we  can  never  hope  to  acquire  an  equal  amount  of  wealth;  for  human 
energy  cannot  successfully  compete  with  steam  power. 

Under  the  present  conditions  it  is  folly  for  a  purely  agricultural  nation 
to  engage  in  trade  with  a  manufacturing  nation  and  expect  to  keep  up  the 
present  ratio  of  wealth  between  them,  for  the  value  of  the  two  products 
is  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four,  so  that  if  an  equal  number  be  engaged  in  each 
the  manufacturing  nation  will  produce  four  times  the  amount  of  wealth,  or 
with  one-fourth  of  the  exertion  she- would  produce  an  equal  umount.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1858  the  yearly  profit  of  the  British 
cotton  manufacturers  was  estimated  at  $188,000,000,  and  our  total  cot- 
ton crop  at  but  $184,000,000.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  production  of 
raw  material  is  not  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  to  any  nation,  and  < 
ally  is  this  true  if  she  has  within  herself  ample  facilities  for  producing  the 
finished  product.  If  the  manufacturing  nation  has  a  market  elsewhere  for 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  her  product  which  the  agricultural  nation 
cannot  buy  for  lack  of  exchangeable  products,  she  will  steadily  grow  richer 
as  more  of  her  net  capital  is  turned  into  productive  channels,  while  the 
agricultural  nation  will  become  poorer  as  the  fertility  of  her  soil  diminishes. 
It  is  useless  for  one  man  in  agriculture  to  compete  with  another  in 


manufacturing  if  the  latter  has  the  force  and  energy  of  five  men  in  the 
steam-power  at  his  command. 

The  force  of  20,500,000  men  in  the  form  of  machinery  can  be  main- 
tained and  utilized  more  cheaply  than  can  a  like  force  distributed  among 
that  number  of  men.  Thus  it  is  that  use  of  machinery  cheapens  the  cost 
of  the  manufactured  article.  On  this  account  commodities  can  now  be  pur- 
chased cheaper  than  if  our  manufactures  had  not  been  fostered  by  a  Protec- 
tive Tariff,  for  if  we  had  not  had  our  manufactures  we  would  have  had  to 
exchange  our  agricultural  products  for  foreign  goods,  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  impoverishment  of  our  soil. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  all  the  nations  which  for  the  past  cent- 
ury have  not  been  able  to  control  their  own  markets.  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  Ireland's  poverty  and  distress.  As  long 
as  she  kept  her  own  parliament  and  maintained  her  Protective  system  her 
people  were  prosperous  and  contented.  Her  union  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  her  Tariff  was  not  only  a  political  but  an  indus- 
trial disaster.  The  English  so  managed  their  political  and  industrial  rela- 
tions that  within  40  years  from  the  union  of  1801  not  only  had  the  last 
vestige  of  Protective  duties  disappeared,  but  likewise  her  once  prosperous 
manufactures  of  silk,  woolen  and  linen  goods.  The  number  of  employees 
in  the  cotton  mills  was  reduced  from  13,500  to  1620;  in  the  woolen  mills 
from  50,000  to  625.  As  a  consequence  the  people  were  driven  to  the  soil 
and  an  overproduction  of  agricultural  products  ensued ;  traders  got  rich,  but 
their  wealth  was  not  reinvested  in  productive  industries  for  the  employment 
of  the  Irish  laborer,  but  was  conveyed  to  England  to  be  squandered  in  luxury 
and  vice.  As  the  result,  rents  became  exorbitant,  the  soil  failed  in  fertility,  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  crops  were  seized  for  the  landlord,  while  the  tenant 
starved.  Even  during  the  three  years  of  the  great  famine  of  1849-51  850,- 
000  quarters  of  wheat  and  1,000,000  quarters  of  flour,  which  the  starving 
tenants  had  wrung  from  their  impoverished  soil,  were  borne  to  England. 
"With  ruined  industries  and  exhausted  soil,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Irish 
are  discontented  ?  Well  do  their  leaders  know  that  only  by  a  re-establish- 
ment of  their  Protective  system  can  they  hope  to  regain  their  former  pros- 
perity. Similar  to  that  of  Ireland  has  been  the  experience  of  Turkey  and 
India  under  the  British  system  of  Free-Trade.  Whether  adopted  through 
treaties  or  forced  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  result  has 
"been  equally  disastrous.  So  injurious  has  been  this  system  of  trade  with 


.hat  her  once  prosperous  silk  and  cotton  manufactories  have  been 
her  indU  forces  paraded,  and  her  government  and  finance, 


' 


chhasbeen  the  resnlt  of  this  system  of  Free-Trade  wherever  England 
beetablc,  by  force  or  intrigue,  to  establish  it.    Such  must  aecessan.y 
£  TresuH  If  this  system,  which  is  denned  by  Lord  Godench  xn  a  speech 
I  this  question  as  follow:     "What  we,  the  EngUsh,  meant  by  Free 
Trade  «  nothing  more  or  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantage  we 
Bt  the  monopoly  of  all  their  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and 


be  ne  thcr  true  liberty  nor  independence  until  there  ,s  mdustnal 
y         •  -tion  becomes  able  to  supply  her  own  .ants  and  defend  he 
rkcts  from  the  rapacious  designs  of  contemporaneous  naUons. 
,odu    i  n  providesthe  former,  a  Protective  Tariff  the  latter.    The  w,sdom 
r  tp^ve  policy  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  — 
nations  are  ra.dly 


e     -  ten  years  ;  England  and  Holland,  ,he 

onations  ,-hich  yet  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-Trade,  are  be,ng  com- 
D!,°ea  to  consider  the  advisability  of  returning  to  the  Protect™  system  b. 
™  rty  and  discontent  of  their  unemployed  populace  and  by  the  deehne 
n  mly  of  their  industries.    Eobert  P.  Porter  states  that  dunng  the  past 
»£J  the  number  o,  hands  employed  in  the  silk  mills  o    London  has     - 
reLd  from  60,000  to  4000;  in  Coventry,  from  40,000  to  less  that  10,00 

,  ddlcton,  f  om  5000  to  400,  while  the  British  census  shows  a  decrease 

*eU    ted  Kingdom  from  117,089  in  1861  to  63,577  in  1881.    The  ,m- 

±tion  of  ra/si,k  in  ,857  was  ,,,077,931  pounds,  but  for  the  past  s« 

raged  but  8,000,000  pounds. 

?      How  does  this  compare  with  the  fact  that  we,  with  a  duty  of    0  pe, 
een,  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  silks,  have  so  increased  the  number  o 
our  mill,  that  we  are  reckoned  the  third  si!k  manufactunng  country  »  tho 


corld,  having  doubled  our  product  during  the  six  years  preceding  the 
census  of  1880?  Our  silk  product  in  1874  was  valued  at  $16,262,157, 
in  1880  at  $34,410,463.  This  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  Protection 
over  Free-Trade  in  building  up  and  maintaining  any  industry.  Mr.  Porter 
also  states  that,  with  a  Protective  duty  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  England 
might  have  saved  her  silk  industry  and  given  employment  to  the  55,000 
persons  who  by  its  decline  were  driven  from  this  industry. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  laboring  classes  are  repudiating  her  policy  of 
Free-Trade  and  are  clamoring  loudly  for  Fair-Trade  ?  Nor  has  this  benefit 
been  all  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer,  but  every  one  who  wears 
silk  has  been  benefited  by  the  steady  decline  in  price  as  our  production  in- 
creased. W.  C.  Wykoff,  U.  8.  Census  Agent,  states  that  the  decline  in 
price  of  silk  goods  during  the  past  15  years  has  been  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.  Our  sewing  silk  surpasses  the  foreign  product  both  in  quality  and 
cheapness,  although  there  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  it.  Our  Tariff  has 
cheapened  our  silks  and  built  up  a  flourishing  industry. 

No  wonder  England  desires  to  propogate  her  doctrines;  for  unless 
other  nations  accept  them  and  act  accordingly  she  must  soon  relinquish  her 
position  as  head  of  the  British  Empire ;  for  as  soon  as  Ireland,  India,  Aus- 
tralia and  her  American  possessions  ^  achieve  their  industrial  independence 
they  will  have  no  further  use  for  and  will  be  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
mother  country. 

What  is  true  of  our  silk  industry  is  equally  true  of  every  other  industry 
which  has  been  fostered  by  our  Protective  Tariff. 

The  expense  of  our  Custom  House  system  of  revenue  is  less  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  and  much  cheaper  than  in  any  system  of  direct  taxation, 
the  cost  being  but  3.7  per  cent.,  while  it  is  5  per  cent,  in  England,  and  the 
direct  tax  of  the  States  cost  from  7  to  15  percent.  (Gov.  Rev.,  by  Robt.  P. 
Porter,  pp.  162-3.) 

Whether  any  particular  manufacture  is  wise  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  cost  of  the  energy  expended  to  the  value  of  the  result  attained. 

Protection  imparts  force  and  vigor  to  our  industries  which  astonishes 
even  our  rivals  in  the  industrial  race.  The  French  Commission,  in  their 
report  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  declared  "that  under 
the  shelter  of  a  prohibitory  system  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  a  powerful  industry  which  rivals  England  in  cheapness."  The 


German  Commission  also  stated  that  "the   present    condition  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  show  the  fallacy  of  the  Free-Trade  doctrine,  that  the 

f 
products  of  a  country  are  raised  in  price  by  Protective  duties. " 

The  effect  of  a  Protective  duty  on  the  price  of  a  commodity  and  to 
what  extent  this  duty  is  paid  by  the  domestic  consumer  or  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer is  the  most  difficult  point  to  comprehend  of  all  the  phases  of  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  reason  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  rule  for  determining  this. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  trade  and  production,  and  these 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  at  different  times. 

This  phase  of  the  question  can  be  resolved  into  three  conditions :  The 
first  in  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  second,  that  in  which 
the  duty  is  paid  by  both  producer  and  consumer  in  various  proportions. 
Third,  that  in  which  it  is  paid  entirely  by  the  foreign  producer. 

First — When  a  duty  is  first  placed  upon  an  article,  the  selling  price  is 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  and  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Such  is  generally  the  immediate  effect  of  a  Tariff  either  for  Kevenue  or  Pro- 
tection. In  this  case  the  foreigner  controls  the  market  as  effectively  as  if 
there  were  no  duty,  until  home  production  creates  a  competition. 

Second — If  home  production  is  stimulated  by  the  profit  which  the  duty 
induces,  competition  steps  in  and  the  price  declines  as  far  below  the  cost  of 
the  foreign  article  as  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  will  permit.  In 
this  case  the  duty  is  shared  by  both  ppoducer  and  consumer  in  different 
proportions,  as.  the  conditions  vary.  In  this  class  will  be  found  many  of 
the  American  industries,  all  of  them  gradually  tending  toward  the  third 
class,  in  which  the  entire  duty  is  paid  by  the  foreigner,  who  pays  just  that 
much  license  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  our  markets. 

Third — When  home  production  exceeds  the  foreign  importation,  competi- 
tion between  domestic  and  foreign  producer  will  become  so  sharp  that  the 
price  will  decline  more  and  more  as  the  home  product  is  cheapened  by  im- 
proved and  more  economical  processes  of  production.  As  soon  as  the  do- 
mestic price  is  equal  to  that  of  the  foreign  article  without  the  duty,  then 
the  foreigner  pays  the  entire  duty,  and  the  domestic  trade  and  not 
the  foreign  fixes  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  controls  the  market.  By 
this  process  commodities  are  cheapened  to  the  consumer  by  means  of  a 
Protective  Tariff,  and  the  country  is  made  richer  by  the  development  of  her 


resources,  which,  would  not  otherwise  have  been  realized  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever.  These  principles  have  all  been  verified  frequently  in  the  history  of 
our  Protective  system.  Yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that  our  system  in- 
creases the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  whether  the 
article  be  made  at  home  or  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  the  evils  of 
the  system  in  creating  and  stimulating  industries  and  in  encouraging  monop- 
olies increases  with  the  industries.  This  increased  cost  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  Free-Traders  as  follows : 
Hon.  Frank  Hurd,  of  Ohio,  places  it  at  $425,000,000;  Hon.  O.  Wellburn, 
of  Texas,  at  $1,073,915,738;  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  at  $2,000,- 
000,000,  and  Oscar  Turner,  of  Kentucky,  at  $3,000,000,000. 

Henry  George  makes  the  following  statement :  (Progress  and  Poverty, 
p.  270.)  "  To  these  must  be  added  in  the  United  States  the  robbery  in- 
volved in  the  Protective  Tariff,  which  for  every  25  cents  it  puts  in  the 
Treasury  it  takes  $1,  and  maybe  $4  and  $5,  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  con- 
sumer." By  such  statements  as  these  they  hope  to  create  a  sentiment 
against  our  system  of  Protection.  Let  us  examine  this  statement  and  see 
what  it  is  worth.  Take  Mr.  George's  extreme  supposition,  ' '  for  every  25 
cents  in  the  Treasury  *  *  *  $5  (or  20  times  as  much)  is  taken  out  of 
the  "pocket  of  the  consumer."  In  1883  the  custom  receipts  were  $214,- 
706,496. 

Twenty  times  this  amount  equals  $4, 294, 129, 920,  or  a  sum  which  is  equal 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  entire  manufactured  product,  which  is 
estimated  at  $5,369,579,191.  According  to  him  we  pay  30  per  cent,  more 
for  our  commodities  than  Free-Trade  nations,  on  account  of  our  system  of 
imports,  which  increases  the  price  to  the  consumer  just  that  much. 

The  statement  is  as  absurd  as  the  proposition  on  which  it  rests  is  false. 
The  evidence  taken  before  the  Tariff  and  labor  commissions,  the  market  re- 
ports of  home  and  foreign  papers,  show  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  food, 
clothes,  and  necessary  manufactured  articles  is  less  here  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country. 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  cost  of  some  common  articles 
under  our  Protective  and  England's  Free-Trade  system.  (Taken  from 
Aberdeen  Journal  and  London  Iron,  January,  1884,  and  report  of  Com. 
Gen.  Merritt,  November  30,  1883. — Speech  of  J.  H.  Walker). 


United  States.  England. 

Beef ,  per  pound 12c.to30c.  14c.  to31c. 

Butter,  per  pound 30c.to33c.  37c.  to43c. 

Coffee,  per  pound 20c. 

Tea,  per  pound 40c.  48c. 

Sugar,  per  pound 5c.  to   8c.  5c.  to   8c. 

Flour,  per  pound 8J£c.  4c. 

Petroleum,  per  gallon 8/£c-  15%c. 

Potatoes,  per  peck 15c. 

Common  hand-saws,  per  dozen $5.00 

Jack-planes,  per  dozen 10-0° 

Trowels,  per  dozen 

Shovels,  per  dozen 5.00 

Cast  shears,  per  dozen 

Carriage  bolts,  per  gross 1-75 

Cottoncloth 1-30 

Prints 1-10  -90 

Denims •&*  •58 

Satinets 4.50 

Shoes  of  the  same  grade,  per  pair 

Blankets,  4  pound  army 2.56 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  Tariff  in  creating  monopolies,  I  would  ask :  When 
has  Protection  created  a  monoply  like  the  East  India  Company,  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?  Why  has  there  been  within  three  years  two  cor- 
ners on  coffee,  two  on  wheat  and  flour,  and  one  on  meat,  with  attending 
evils  of  speculation  and  high  prices,  and  none  on  iron,  cotton  or  woolen 
goods,  if  the  Tariff  more  than  Free-Trade  conduces  to  the  creation  of 
monopolies? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Tariff  tends  to  lessen  the  possibilities  of  a 
monopoly,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  number  of  sources  of  supply  increases 
monopolies  and  corners  become  more  difficult.  A  Tariff  creates  these 
sources  of  supply.  The  apprehensions  of  some  Free-Traders  who  fear  the 
creation  of  monopolies  by  our  Protective  system  might  be  allayed  by  those 
of  others,  who  fear  that  it  will  stimulate  our  industries  to  overproduction. 

To  prove  that  the  effect  of  a  Tariff  is  to  create  industries,  increase 
production  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  product,  let  us  produce  a  few  facts 
in  our  industrial  history  both  in  periods  of  high  and  low  Tariff  and  note  the 
corresponding  effects. 

During  our  Colonial  history  we  were  prohibited  by  law  from  making 
even  a  horseshoe  nail,  so  of  necessity  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  our  manufactured  commodities  for  some  time  after  our  national 
existence  began,  for  manufactories  require  both  capital  and  skilled  work- 
men. We  had  neither.  England  controlled  our  markets  both  as  buyer 


and  seller,  and  she  resolved  to  retain  them  at  all  hazards.  As  soon  as 
our  manufactories  started,  under  a  small  Protective  Tariff,  she  glutted  the 
market  with  her  goods  at  reduced  rates,  till  we  were  compelled  to  close  out, 
when  she'raised  the  price  to  suit  herself.  During  the  period  from  1805-9, 
when  the  French,  English  and,  for  a  time,  our  own  embargo  acts  cut  off 
the  foreign  supply,  our  factories  started  again,  only  to  be  again  closed  by 
the  influx  of  foreign  goods  when  the  embargo  was  removed.  The  war  of 
1812-15  gave  the  same  incentive  to  manufacturing,  but  it  ended  with  like 
disastrous  results  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  What  was  lack- 
ing was  a  sufficient  and  permanent  incentive  to  develop  our  industries. 
This  the  Tariff  of  1824  afforded,  the  effects  of  which  is  well  summed  up 
by  Henry  Clay  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  February  2,  3  and  6,  1832.  "  If 
I  were  to  select  any  term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desola- 
tion it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Tariff  of  1824.  If  the  term  of  seven 
years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have 
enjoyed,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824.  And  is  the  fact  not  indisputa- 
ble that  all  essential  objects  of  consumption  affected  by  that  Tariff  are 
cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of  1824  than  they  were  for  several  years 
prior  to  that  law?  The  total  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States 
is  about  146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  country 
and  the  residue  imported.  *  *  *  The  annual  increase  of  quantity 
has  been  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar 
iron  in  the  Northern  cities  was,  in  1823,  $105  per  ton;  in  1829,  $100;  in 
1830,  $90;  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75,  constantly  diminishing."  Before 
the  Tariff  of  1828  English  axes  sold  here  for  from  $2  to  $4.  By  the  Tariff 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  was  levied  on  axes.  In  1836  foreign  and  home-made 
axes  were  selling  side  by  side  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.35  each,  and  in  1876  they 
sold  for  80  cents  each,  a  decrease  to  one-quarter  of  the  price  of  1828,  as  a 
result  of  home  industries  fostered  by  a  Protective  Tariff. 

In  1840  the  English  furnished  us  our  saws  at  from  $15.75  to  $19  per 
dozen;  with  a  Tariff  of  45  per  cent,  on  saws  they  sell  at  from  $5  to  $10 
per  dozen,  which  is  a  saving  of  one-half  in  the  price  of  a  saw  to  every 
farmer  and  mechanic.  Besides,  the  superior  methods  which  we  have  de- 
vised in  the  manufacture  of  saws  enable  ua  to  undersell  England  in  her 


own  markets.  Hon.  Gco.  M.  Dallas,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  February 
27,  1S42,  said :  "The  reduction  of  prices  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
domestic  competition  created  and  excited  by  the  policy  of  Protection.  Since 
1818-19-20  the  implements  of  husbandry  have  sunk  in  prices  thus :  Axes 
from  $24  to  $12  by  the  dozen;  iron  hoes  at  $9  per  dozen  have  given  away 
to  steel  ones  at  $4  per  dozen;  socket  shovels,  once  sold  at  $12  per  dozen, 
now  sell  at  $4.50:  iron  vises,  once  at  30  cents  per  pound,  now  at  10  cents; 
braziers'  rods,  imported,  in  1821,  at  $313  per  ton,  are  now  made  at  $130; 
steam-engines  have  actually,  since  1828,  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  price,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  material  and  labor  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed has  nearly  doubled."  This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  necessary  imple- 
ments was  brought  about  under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel. 
(All  these  duties  are  taken  from  the  Tariff  Commission  Report  of  1884). 

The  average  price  of  the  salt  per  barrel,  made  at  Saginaw  during  the 
year  1866,  was  $1.80,  the  duty  being  34  cents  per  barrel;  in  1882  the 
average  price  had  been  reduced  to  74  cents,  per  barrel,  or  but  40  cents 
more  than  the  duty.  Is  the  duty  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  ? 
Is  the  consumer  not  benefited  by  the  Tariff  which  enables  us  to  produce 
annually  40, 000, 000  barrels  of  salt  and  sell  it  at  less  than  one-half  its  former 
price?  What  has  been  its  effect  on  other  industries?  Crockery  which  in 
1852,  with  no  duty,  sold  at  $95.30  a  crate,  now  sells  for  $57.89,  with  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent.,  the  goods  in  each  case  being  the  same  grade  and  hand 
made.  An  importer  of  such  goods  testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission: 
"I  have  here  a  tumbler,  known  to  the  trade  as  a  whisky  tumbler ;  six 
ago,  when  American  manufacturers  commenced  to  make  them,  they 
were  imported  by  the  case  at  $1.40  per  dozen;  we  made  some,  the  first 
price  was  $1.25.  They  now  sell  for  40  cents."  The  duty  levied  was 
40  per  cent. ;  as  a  result  we  have  the  article  for  16  cents  less  than  the  duty 
upon  the  original  cost  before  home  production  began.  Not  only  has  the 
prir-c  decreased,  but  a  large  industry  has  been  built  up  which  employs 
thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  capital,  making  a  home  market  for  our 
products  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country.  From  1828-33  the 
duty  on  nails  was  5  cents  a  pound;  in  1828  nails  sold  at  8  cents;  in 
1833  at  4  cents,  one  cent  less  than  the  duty. 

Before  the  Tariff  of  1860  steel  for  locomotive  tires  cost  30  cents  per 
pound ;   to-day,  with  a  tariff  of  2$  cents  per  pound,  they  are  selling  for 


5£  cents.  Wagon  tires  which  sold  for  16  cents  per  pound,  with  no 
duty,  now  sell  for  7  cents  with  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

When  the  English  controlled  our  market  they  sold  us  cast  steel  for 
17-J-  cents  per  pound  which  they  now  sell  us  at  10£  cents,  although  in 
their  near  market  in  France  they  get  12-J-  cents  for  the  same  article. 
The  reason  is  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent,  has  so  developed  our  indus- 
tries that  we  control  our  market  and  fix  the  price  2  cents  lower  than 
it  is  in  France,  and  the  English  must  sell  at  our  price  or  not  at  all. 

If  the  duty  of  5  cents  does  not  cheapen  the  commodity  to  us,  why 
does  he  sell  the  same  goods  in  France  for  2  cents  more  than  here  ? 
What  would  he  charge  us  if  we  had  no  steel  works  to  compete  with 
him?  When  the  Tariff  was  removed  in  1846  iron  rails  were  selling  at 
$50;  the  English  immediately  reduced  the  price  to  $40,  until  our  mills 
were  closed;  then  they  advanced  the  price  to  $60,  finally  to  $75  a  ton; 
between  1850  and  1854  England  sold  us  800,000  tons  at  $75;  all  of 
which  we  might  have  produced  with  a  Tariff  of  $10  and  kept  the  price 
down  to  $50,  and  saved  $20,000,000  to  American  railroad;  owners. 
In  1867  steel  rails  sold  at  $166  currency,  with  no  Tariff,  we  produced 
but  2277  tons.  In  the  year  1883,  with  a  Tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  in 
force  for  15  years,  we  produced  1,500,000  tons  at  $40,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  steel  rails  has  decreased  from  182,135  tons  in  1882  to  2395  in 
1885.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  produced  $1,800,000,000  worth  of 
rails  since  we  began  their  manufacture ;  this  is  so  much  added  wealth  to 
the  country,  which  has  given  just  that  much  encouragement  and  profit 
to  our  labor,  mines,  farms  and  other  manufactures.  A  like  increase  in 
product  and  decrease  in  price  can  be  shown  in  all  departments  of  our 
iron  industry. 

That  it  will  admit  of  further  development  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1887,  we  imported  $38,000,000  of 
iron  goods — which  represents  the  labor  of  200,000  men,  with  the  wages 
and  profits  resulting  from  the  production  of  that  amount  of  iron. 

The  development  of  our  bituminous  coal  beds  under  a  Tariff  of  75 
cents  a  ton  enabled  us  in  1884  to  put  out  a  product  worth  $143,760,000, 
much  of  which  was  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  for  $1  a  ton,  while  the 
English  paid  $1.18  for  the  same  grade  of  coal.  Does  this  not  show 
that  it  will  profit  a  nation  to  grant  a  protective  Tariff,  or  even  a 


bounty,  on  any  industry  if  thereby  her  own  abundant  resources  may  be 
developed  ? 

In  1816  France  levied  a  duty  of  from  8  to  5  cents  on  sugar,  and  also 
gave  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  home  producer.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  beet-sugar  industry  has  developed  from  300  tons  in  1820  to  300,000 
in  1870.  Germany  with  a  similar  system  has  increased  her  sugar  industry 
till  she  supplies  her  own  market  and  exports  $5,000,000  worth  annually. 
That  it  is  produced  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
French  and  German  sugars  sell  as  low  in  English  markets  as  those  of  the 
West  Indies.  Where  natural  resources  are  at  all  favorable  a  Tariff  inevit- 
ably develops  the  industry  and  cheapens  the  product. 

The  effect  of  the  Tariff  on  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries  has  been 
similar.  Henry  Clay  (speech  in  Congress,  1832,)  said:  "I  place  myself 
upon  this  fact  of  cheapness  and  superiority  as  upon  impregnable  ground. 
The  protection  given  to  flannels  by  the  act  of  1828  was  fully  adequate.  In 
1828  flannels  sold  for  46  cents,  in  1830  for  32,  and  in  1831  for  32£  cents. 
These  facts  require  no  comment."  From  1850-60  (speech  of  Hon.  D.  C. 
Haskell,  January  27,  1883,)  woolen  dress  goods  sold  at  51  cents  a  yard. 
These  same  goods  from  the  same  looms  sold  in  1882  for  45  cents,  with  an 
increased  duty  on  wool,  and  woolen  goods  and  cassimeres  declined  in  price 
from  $1.07  in  1850-60  to  97  cents  in  1870-80. 

Mr.  Archibald,  English  Consul-General  in  New  York,  reported  to  his 
Government  that  "  the  price  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  is  12  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  1879  than  in  1860,  while  dress  goods  have  fallen  25  per  cent. 
E.  P.  Brooks,  United  States  Consul  at  Cork,  reported  August,  1881: 
"  Cheap  clothing  in  the  United  States  is  cheaper  than  here.  *  *  *  Ire- 
land has  had  Free-Trade  with  England  for  80  years,  during  which  time  her 
woolen  industries  have  been  almost  destroyed,  yet  her  people  buy  their 
clothing  dearer  than  we  do." 

Under  a  Protective  system  we  have  built  up  industries  which  already 
furnish  us  with  nine-tenths  of  our  manufactured  commodities,  at  rates  much 
less  than  we  purchased  abroad  before  home  production  was  fostered  by  tin- 
Tariff,  and  in  many  classes  of  goods  we  undersell  our  competitors  not  only 
in  our  market,  but  also  in  theirs. 

But  the  Free-Trader  asserts  that  it  is  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion, not  the  Tariff,  that  has  caused  this.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that 


improved  methods  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  cheapening  production; 
but  where  and  how  could  we  have  obtained  these  improved  methods  if  we 
had  not  had  the  cruder  methods  to  experiment  and  improve  upon?  It  is 
not  in  the  study  but  in  the  factory,  where  the  need  is  apparent,  that  im- 
proved methods  and  inventions  are  devised  and  tested.  The  Tariff  gave  us 
the  factories,  and  our  well-known  inventive  genius  has  furnished  the 
improvements. 

Thus  the  Tariff  becomes  the  chief  cause  of  cheapened  production  after 
all.  This  is  proven  from  the  fact  that  those  lines  of  goods  in  which  the 
Yankee  inventive  genius  has  been  most  displayed  are  especially  marked  by 
their  superiority  and  cheapness.  For  30  years  we  have  taken  the  premiums 
on  agricultural  implements  at  every  world  fair,  both  on  account  of  cheapness 
and  superior  finish,  and  we  are  fast  taking  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  tools. 

That  the  Tariff  benefits  the  workingman  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  but 
little  proof. 

Our  protected  industries  furnish  employment  to  one-twelfth  of  our 
population  at  wages  varying  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  is  paid 
for  similar  labor  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  (Reports  of  A.  D.  Shaw, 
United  States  Consul  at  Manchester,  February,  1884.) 

"In  Great  Britain  56  parts  of  the  value  of  produced  commodities 
go  to  the  laborer,  21  to  capital  and  23  to  Government.  In  the  United 
States  72  parts  go  to  the  laborer,  23  to  capital,  and  5  to  the  Govern- 
ment." (R.  P.  Porter's  speech,  November  10,  1883.  C.  D.  Wright, 
Chief  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1883.) 

I  have  shown  that  foods,  necessary  clothing,  the  most  common  man- 
ufactured commodities  and  tools,  things  which  cover  90  per  cent,  of  the 
expenses  of  our  laborers,  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  all  manufactured  commodities  is  to  decrease  ill 
price  as  production  increases. 

Under  the  present  high  Tariff  wages  have  increased  from  an  average 
of  $240  a  year  in  1850  to  $350  in  1880,  while  the  prices  of  necessary 
commodities  have  steadily  declined.  The  cause  of  this  increase  in  the 
average  wages  is,  that  the  diversification  of  industries  and  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  production  has  greatly  increased  the  ratio  of  skilled 
to  unskilled  laborers,  thus  increasing  the  average  rate  of  wages;  because 


skilled  labor  is  always  better  paid  and  more  regularly  employed  than 
unskilled.  The  skilled  laborer  is  not  only  a  better  workman,  but  he  is 
also  a  better  citizen,  a  consideration  well  worth  looking  at  in  discussing 
a  subject  which  so  vitally  affects  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  so 
many  of  our  population. 

"We  have  the  highest  average  of  intelligence  among  our  laboring 
9  of  any  nation,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be 
so,  if  we  hope  to  maintain  our  Republican  form  of  government. 

To  have  intelligence  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  and 
means,  that  we  may  cultivate  it.  High  wages  and  cheap  commodities 
furnish  us  these  conditions,  a  result  of  our  Protective  system. 

Under  a  Protective  system,  within  a  century,  we  have  grown  from 
nothing  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  nations  in  the  world. 
The  question  oft  arises,  Could  we  have  achieved  our  industrial  greatness 
without  a  Tariff ?  Henry  Clay  says :  "I  contend  that  this  proposition  is 
refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient  and  modern,  in  every  country."  No 
nation  has  ever  built  up  great  industries  without  natural  barriers  or  legal 
protection. 

Let  us  make  not  the  mistake  of  attempting  it. 

Our  universal  prosperity  during  periods  of  high  Tariff  and  the 
diminished  prosperity  and  business  depression  which  followed  every 
repeal  or  material  reduction  of  the  Tariff  prove  conclusively  that  this 
same  law  governs  our  industrial  and  social  conditions. 
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A  Reply  to  "  Reform  "  Club  Attacks  on  American  Industries. 


An  association  of  importers,  directors  of  foreign  steamship  lines  and 
editors  of  Free- Trade  newspapers,  misnamed  "Reform"  Club,  making  a 
business  of  issuing  pamphlets  advocating  Free-Trade  and  attempting  to 
show  that  the  McKinley  Bill  is  seriously  injuring  our  industries  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  workingman,  has  lately  circulated  a  pamphlet  on  Pianos 
and  Piano  Materials. 

The  pamphlet  is  dated  November  30,  1890,  but  was  not  circulated 
before  April,  1891. 

Of  all  the  misleading  publications  issued  by  this  Free-Trade  Club,  none 
so  abound  in  false  statements  and  obvious  misrepresentations  of  facts  and 
statistics  as  this  one. 

Although  this  "Reform"  (?)  Club  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
twisting  statistics,  in  glaring  misrepresentations  it  has  outdone  itself  in  this 
Piano  Circular. 

How  such  men  as  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Carl  Schurz,  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  &c.,  &c.,  as  officers  of 
the  "  Reform"  Club  can  lend  their  names  as  a  shield  for  such  intellectual 
imposition  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

In  the  introduction  to  that  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  the  piano  manu- 
facturers did  not  appeal  to  Congress  for  Protection  to  an  "  infant  industry, " 


2  Protection  and  th«  Piano  Industry. 

and  yet  on  page  380  it  is  said  that  the  '•  Pianoforte  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States"  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  in  March,  1890,  appealing 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  pitno  actions,  because  the  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  on  piano  actions  would  be  fatal  to  the  piano  making  industries  of 
this  country. 

The  "  Piano  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States"  did  not  appear  before 
Congress,  as  we  will  show  later  on,  but  by  a  "  trick  so  of  tin  exemplified" 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Fiee  Traders,  it  was  int«  nded  to  destroy  the  important 
industry  of  manufacturing  piano  actions  in  America. 

The  words  "Piano  Actions  and  parts  thereof"  were  surreptitiously 
smugghd  into  a  petition  of  Ihe  importers  of  musical  instruments  for  a 
proper  classification  of  their  goods.  The  result  was  that  the  conference 
rejected  this  petition  and  left  parts  of  musical  instruments  in  the  Omnibus 
clause  of  Schedule  C,  which  fixes  the  duty  upon  articles  manufactured  in 
whole  or  part  of  any  metal  at  45  per  cent.,  instead  of  40  ptr  cent.,  which 
rate  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  adopted  for  piano  actions. 

The  importers  of  musical  instruments  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
tools  in  the  hands  of  a  single  importer  of  French  piano  actions,  and  in  so 
doing  they  defeated  their  own  object.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  great 
industry  of  piano-action  rraking,  under  cover  of  a  petition  for  classification 
of  parts  of  musical  instruments  known  as  "  small  goods,"  which  term  does 
not  include  pianofortes  or  pianoforte  actions. 

By  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  pianos  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  the  "Reform"  Club  attempts  to  prove  that  "during 
high  and  low  Tariffs  piano  manufacturing  has  constantly  grown : 

Number  of  Pianos  Made. 

Yearly  average.    Total. 

1780-1820 2,000 

1821-1830 2,000  20,000 

1831-1840 4,000  40,000 

1841-1850 7,000  70,000 

1851-1860 10,000  100,000 

1861-1870  (including  internal  revenue  period) 20.000  200.000 

1871-1875 25,000  125,uOO 

1876-1880 30,000  150,000 

1881-1885 42,400  212,000 

1886 48,000 

1887 52,000 

1888 56,000 

1889 65,000 

1890..  72,000 


Total 1,212,000 
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It  we  examine  this  table  we  find  that  the  highest  number  of  pianos 
manufactured  in  any  decade  before  the  inauguration  of  Protection  was 
100,000,  which  was  from  1851  to  1860.  In  the  ten  years  following  (1861 
to  1870),  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1861,  200,000 
pianos  were  manufactured,  or  20,000  per  year.  Since  then  this  indu  try 
developed  so  rapidly  that  the  production  of  pianos  during  1890  is  estimated 
at  72,000,  representing  a  value  of  about  $18,000,000. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  piano 
trade,  that  piior  to  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1861,  more  pianos  were  imported 
from  Europe  thau  were  manufactured  here;  in  fact,  large  establishments  in 
France  and  Germany  worktd  exclusively  for  "  American  Trade."  The 
Tariff  of  1861  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  piano  industry  that  we  not  only 
doubled  our  production,  but  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  pianos, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States,  where  French  pianos  are  even 
now  regularly  sold  by  the  most  prominent  dealers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  our  most  prominent  piano  manu- 
facturers laid  the  foundation  of  their  unexampled  prosperity  and  their  great 
names  during  that  very  period. 

Encouraged  by  the  reduction  in  the  Tariff  of  1883,  the  foreign  piano 
manufacturers  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  ground,  and  from  1883 
to  1890  we  find  the  music  trade  journals  filled  with  advertisements  of  Ger- 
man piano  manufacturers. 

The  McKinley  MIL  had  the  instantaneous  effect  of  stopping  tfiese  adver- 
tisements. 

A  greater  triumph  for  Protection — a  more  convincing  witness  for  the 
correctness  of  the  protective  principle  cannot  be  found  than  this  very  table 
published  by  the  Free- Traders.  It  took  80  years  (1780-1860)  under  more 
or  less  Free-Trade  to  make  232.000  pianos  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  Protection  (1861-1870)  we  made  200,000  pianos. 

After  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  explain  the  usages  of  the  piano  industry 
as  an  introduction,  the  u  Reform"  Club  states  the  excuse  for  issuing  their 
pamphlet  in  the  following  language: 

"  This  number  of  Tariff  R-  foim  is  written  to  show  how,  by  a  few  tricks 
in  the  manipulation  of  a  Tariff  bill,  certain  interests  are  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  others.  .  .  .  It  is  our  purpose  to  expose  such  tricks  as  appear 
in  the  McKinley  Tariff  which  directly  affect  the  piano  industry." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  expose  to  the  reader  the  "  tricks  "  and  false  state- 
ments made  by  the  Tariff  "  Reform"  Club  in  its  pamphlets,  by  facts  which 
are  on  record  and  can  be  proven. 

The  first  item  in  the  pamphlet, 
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TUNING   PIN8, 

are  made  of  iron,  and  cannot  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  because  the 
very  cheapest  labor  is  employed  in  Germany  to  manufacture  the  iron  wire 
and  the  tuning  pins.  Their  wages  hardly  average  1£  cents  per  hour. 

Two  false  statements  are  distinctly  made  by  the  "  Reform  "  Club  re- 
garding tuning  pins — one  is  prompted  by  ignorance,  the  other  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

The  first  is  "that  tuning  pins  have  never  been  made  in  this  country, 
nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  they  will  ever  be  made  here." 

Many  years  ago  the  great  house  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  the  pioneers  of  the 
American  piano  industry,  made  their  own  tuning  pins  in  their  factory,  and 
a  manufacturer  of  piano  hardware  in  Boston  made  tuning  pins  for  the  trade 
until  he  was  compelled  to  stop  on  account  of  low-priced  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

The  prospect  that  it  will  always  be  an  impossibility  to  manufacture 
tuning  pins  in  this  country  gives  the  "  Reform  "  Club  great  pleasure,  which 
we  must  leave  them  to  enjoy,  because  even  a  Protection  of  45  per  cent,  on  this 
article  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  of  1|  cents  per  hour  wages  in 
Germany  and  30  cents  per  hour  wages  in  America. 

The  second  false  statement  is  that  ;'  Up  to  October,  1890,  the  duty  on  tun- 
ing pins  was  25  per  cent.,  but  when  the  McKmiey  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  the  duty  was  raised  to  40  per  cent.  .  .  the  result  was  that 
tuning  pins  were  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent." 

The  facts  are  these:  The  Tariff  of  1867  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  on  "  all  manufactures  of  iron,"  to  which  tuning  pins  belonged,  and 
this  duty  of  35  per  cent,  was  paid  by  all  importers  until  1883,  when  the 
Treasury  Department  sustained  the  importers  of  musical  instruments  in  an 
appeal  to  classify  "  parts  of  musical  instruments  "  under  the  same  clause  as 
musical  instruments,  which  paid  25  per  cent.  duty. 

Importers  of  tuning  pins  were  shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
this  decision,  and  succeeded  in  getting  tuning  pins  passed  under  the  Free- 
Trade  Cleveland  administration  as  "  parts  of  musical  instruments''  at  25 
per  cent,  duty,  instead  of  45  per  cent. 

This  was  such  a  glaring  misinterpretation  of  the  Tariff  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers  that  the  Republican  appraiser  who  came  into  office 
in  1889  returned  tuning  pins  to  their  proper  class— viz. :  "  Manufactures 
of  iron,"  and  ou  an  appeal  by  the  importers,  Judge  Blatchford  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  (December  28th,  1889)  that  tuning  pins  must 
pay  duty  as  "  manufactures  of  iron  "  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent. 

The  importers  thereupon  immediately  issued  circulars  notifying  their 
customers  that  they  would  henceforth  charge  20  per  cent,  more  on  the 
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entire  price,  though  they  had  only  to  pay  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  price  of  the  tuning  pins. 

It  is  but  proper  to  state  that  when  the  importers  succeeded,  through 
these  adroit  manipulations,  in  making  the  Cleveland  Free-Trade  adminis- 
tration pass  their  invoice  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  duty,  no 
circulars  were  issued  by  them  notifying  their  customers  of  this  reduction. 

The  "Reform  "  Club  states  that  because  of  this  raise  of  20  per  cent,  in 
duty  the  importers  "had  to  raise  the  price  for  tuning  pins  from  $2.40  to 
$3.20,  and  that  piano  manufacturers  have  to  pay  $12,960  more  for  tuning 
pins  per  year  now  than  before.  What  sort  of  arithmetic  the  "  Reform  "  Club 
employs  in  arriving  at  such  figures,  we  do  not  know.  If,  however,  the 
importers  charged  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  original  price  of  $2.40 
the  increased  price  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  $2.88,  an  increase  of  48 
cents  per  1000  tuning  pins,  or  ten  cents  increase  in  the  price  of  a  piano  which 
is  sold  at  from  $250  to  $1500.  What  a  tremendous  tax  on  the  piano  industry ! 
and  the  poor  workingman  who  buys  a  piano ! 

To  what  extent,  however,  theMcKinley  Tariff  Bill,  which  became  a  law 
on  October  6th,  1890,  can  be  held  responsible  for  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Tariff  of  1883,  made  by  Judge  Blatchford  December  28th,  1889,  we 
must  leave  the  "  Reform  "  Club's  wise  manipulators  of  facts  and  figures  to 
explain. 

Two  and  one-half  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  ."Felts  not 
woven." 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  whole  pamphlet  was  a  mere  excuse  to  attack 
Mr.  Alfred  Dolge,  the  well-known  importer  of  piano  materials,  and  manu- 
facturer of  piano  felts  and  felt  shoes,  of  Dolgeville,  N  Y. 

Mr.  Dolge's  printed  controversies  with  the  importers  of  piano  felts  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  also  his  speeches  during  the 
campaign  of  1888,  are  on  record  as  some  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  for 
Protection. 

These  speeches,  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Republican  Campaign 
committees,  were  very  effective  in  proving  the  fallacies  of  Free-Trade,  and 
since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Dolge,  the  importer, 
completely  outweigh  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Dolge,  the  American 
manufacturer,  the  "  Reform"  Club  had  to  make  the  most  astounding  use 
of  figures  imaginable  in  order  to  show  that  only  selfish  motives  impelled 
Mr.  Dolge  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight  for  protecting  the  working- 
men  of  America  against  the  products  of  European  pauper  labor 

Mr.  Dolge's  labors  in  economics,  as  well  as  his  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes,  have  given  him  a  wide  reputation  and  brought 
him  honors  from  all  sides.  It  would  have  therefore  been  a  feather  in  the 
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cap  of  the  "Reform"  Club  if  it  bad  succeeded  in  creating  the  impression  tha 
Mr.  Dolge's  activity  in  favor  of  the  Protective  principle  could  be  traced  to 
merely  selfish  motives.  No  wonder  that  Free  Traders  attempt  to  heap  all  their 
malicious  abuse  and  contemptible  insinuations  upon  Mr.  Dolge,  because  on 
February  t,  1891,  although  he  did  not  advance  the  price  of  his  piano  felt 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  he  b>th  advanced  the  wages  of  his 
workmen  12  per  cent,  and  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  in  his  factories  from 
10  to  9^  hours  per  day.  He  stated  to  his  workmen  that  he  was  enabled  to 
do  so  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  for  the  reason  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  had  made  it  impossible  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  crush 
the  Ameiican  felt  industry  at  (heir  pleasure.  Indeed,  they  had  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  after  the  passage  of  the  low  Tariff  of  1883,  which  ruined 
a  number  of  ft  It  makers  completely  and  forced  Mr.  Dolge  to  start  the  manu- 
facture of  felt  shoes  to  furnish  employment  for  his  workingmen. 

The  Free-Trader  being  by  tradition  and  doctrine  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  workingman,  must,  of  course,  use  all  available  means  to  injure  the  Pro- 
tectionist, Alfred  Dolge,  who  practices  what  he  preiches. 

But,  more  than  that.  Mr.  Dolge  is  the  founder  of  the  piano  felt  indus- 
try in  America,  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  who,  after 
many  years  of  a  most  d^perate  fight  and  struggle  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, has  finally  succeeded  in  forcing  the  importer  to  reduce  the  price  of 
piano  felt  from  $6.50  to  $4  a  pound;  he  has  further  carried  off  the  high- 
est awards  for  the  superiority  of  his  goods  at  the  World's  fairs  at  Vienna, 
Philadelphia  and  Paris. 

The  opportunity  to  cast  reflections  upon  such  an  opponent  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly tempting  to  the  "  Reform"  Club,  and  it  has  done  so  most  mali- 
ciously, but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results  for  the  cause  of  Free-Trade. 

This  "Reform  "  Club  chapter  on  felts  is  a  network  of  falsehoods  and 
intentional  misstatements.  They  used  as  a  foundation  a  garbled  and  dis- 
torted version  of  a  statement  on  "  felt  manufacture  in  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica," furnished  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge  upon  request  to  Secretary  Manning  in 
January,  1883. 

Secretary  Manning  considered  Mr.  Dolge's  elaborate  statement  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  embody  it  in  his  report  to  Congress.  It  is  on  record,  and  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a  correct  copy  to  pages  260-264  of  "  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  February  16,  '85.''  It  will  there  be 
found  that  Mr.  Dolge  proved  conclusively  that  the  duty  on  fe.t  must  either 
be  advanced  or  the  manufacturing  of  that  article  in  America  abandoned,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  felt  manufacturers  bad  already  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  reduction  in  the  Tariff  of  1883. 

To   show  the  absurdity  of  the  "Reform"  Club's  figures  let  us  take  the 
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first  statement,  which  alleges  that  it  takes  2  pounds  of  haramerfelt  and 
1  pound  of  underfelt  for  each  piano,  and  that  Mr.  Dolge  manufactures  about 
300,000  pounds  per  year,  and  that  t.bout  30,000  pounds  are  imported. 

The  truth  is  it  takes  on  an  average  about  £  pound  of  hammerfelt  for 
each  piano  and  not  quite  £  pound  of  underfelt — together  about  1  pound 
instead  of  3  pounds. 

In  the  table  of  pianos  manufactured  it  is  stated  that  the  highest  number 
of  pianos  made  in  one  year  is  72,000,  which  would  require  72,000  pounds 
of  felt.  If  Mr.  Dolge  makes  300,000  pounds,  according  to  the  ''Reform" 
Club's  statement,  and  Mr.  Ranft  imports  30,000  (although  in  a  printed  in- 
terview Mr.  Ranft  asserts  that  he  sold  38,000  pounds  of  imported  piano 
felt  in  1890)  there  would  be  a  total  supply  of  330,000  pounds  of  piano  felt 
for  a  possible  consumption  of  only  72,000  pounds. 

We  beg  to  ask  the  "Reform"  Club  what  can  Mr.  Dolge  possibly  do 
with  this  yearly  surplus  of  260,000  pounds  of  piano  felt  which  they  claim 
he  manufactures;  representing,  at  the  "Reform"  Club's  valuation  of  $4.25  per 
pound,  a  total  of  $1,105,000? 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Dolge  can  export  this  immense  quantity  ?  We 
know  thafr  Mr.  Dolge  is  the  first  American  felt  manufacturer  who  carries 
"coals  to  New  Castle" — in  other  words,  exports  his  celebrated  piano  felts 
regularly  to  Germany — but  we  must  ask  the  "  Reform'*'  Club  where  there  is 
a  market  for  such  an  immense  quantity  of  piano  felt  ?  Nonsense! 

In  its  further  blundering  the  "  Reform  "  Club  states  that  the  McKinley 
Bill  raised  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  felt  67  cents,  and  it  concludes  that  there- 
fore the  importer  must  and  does  charge  $1  per  pound  more  than  before,  thus 
allowing  the  importer  to  tax  the  piano  industry  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per 
pound  on  30,0000  pounds  per  year,  or  $9900  in,  addition  to  the  increased 
duty. 

The  fact  is  that  the  imported  felt  is  entered  at  the  Custom  House  at 
$1.91  per  pound  for  first  quality,  and  $1.39  per  pound  for  second  quality 
and  not  at  $2.18  as  the  "  Reform  "  Club  states.  The  average  duty  on  this 
felt  under  the  Tariff  of  1883  was  $1.02J  per  pound,  and  under  the  McKinley 
Bill  $1.48£,  a  difference  of  46  cents  instead  of  67  cents.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  in  print  and  never  disputed,  that  the  importer  made  an 
average  profit  of  $1.10^  per  pound  on  first  and  second  quality  piano  felt 
before  the  McKinley  Bill,  which  is  equal  to  nearly  $42,000  for  38,000 
pounds,  sold  per  year,  according  to  the  importers'  own  statement.  If  we 
deduct  the  increase  of  46  cents  from  a  profit  of  $1.10^,  the  importer  still  has 
a  profit  of  64  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $24,220  per  year,  in  spite  of  the 
McKinley  Bill — certainly  an  exorbitant  profit  for  a  mere  dealer  in  felt. 

It  is  really  amusing  with  what  tenderness  the    "Reform"   Club  takes 
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care  of  the  poor  foreign  manufacturer  or  importer  who  uses  the  McKinley 
Bill  as  an  excuse  to  swell  his  bank  account— and  truly  if  American  manu- 
facturers would  allow  importers  to  follow  the  advice  and  clever  figuring  of 
the  "  Reform  "  Club,  the  cry  of  the  parrot  and  Free  Traders  that  "  the  Tariff 
is  a  tax  "  would  be  a  truth  indeed.  Fortunately  our  American  manufact- 
urers are  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  overcharging  on  the  part  of 
foreign  monopolists. 

But  to  return  to  the  wild  statements  and  figures  of  the  "Reform" 
Club. 

It  has  figured  out  by  peculiar  calculations  of  its  own,  that  Mr.  Dolge 
makes  a  profit  of  $1.67  on  each  pound  of  felt.  Taking  the  300,000  pounds 
which  the  Club  says  Mr.  Dolge  manufactures  per  year,  he  has  a  profit  of 
$501,600  on  his  piano  felt  alone,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dolge's  entire  annual  sales  of  piano  felt  only  amount  to  $180,000  in  order  to 
reveal  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  figures. 

But  while  the  Club  generously  allows  Mr.  Dolge  such  a  tremendous 
profit,  it  figures  that  the  poor  importer  is  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
every  pound  of  felt  he  sells. 

Again,  and  by  this  same  peculiar  method  of  calculation,  the  Club  figures 
that  a  pound  of  imported  felt  costs  $4.41  cents,  while  in  reality  it  costs 
$3.55  first  quality,  and  $2.73  second  quality  now.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Ranft  sells  his  felt  at  $4.05  per  pound  for  first  and  $3.10  for  second 
quality,  or  perhaps  an  average  of  $3.57£,  he  actually  loses,  according  to  the 
"  Reform"  Club,  83 J  cents  per  pound,  so  that,  taking  the  importers'  state- 
ment that  he  sells  38,000  pounds  per  year,  as  true,  he  loses  $31,830  per  year. 
We  leave  it  to  the  Club  to  reconcile  this  with  its  statstnent  that  the  im- 
porter makes  an  increased  profit  of  $9,900  through  the  McKinley  Bill. 
Such  contradictory  statements  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligent  people  in  the 
piano  trade. 

Contemptible  to  a  degree,  however,  is  the  insinuation  that  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  further  the  selfish 
ends  of  a  monopolist.  A  few  words  may  suffice  to  answer  this  scurrilous 

charge. 

The  "Reform"  Club,  through  its  member,  Mr.  DeWitt  Warner,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  Chairman  of  the  "  Reform"  Club's  Tariff  Committee, 
has  access  to  all  the  documents  issued  from  the  Government  printing  office. 

Ignorance  of  existing  documents  is  therefore  no  excuse. 

On  page  376  of  the  pamphlet  we  find  the  following  passage  •  "But 
this  increase  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Dolge,  and  when  the  McKinley  Bill 
came  from  the  conference  it  was  found  that  '  felts  not  woven'  were  added 
to  the  schedule  'covering  ready-made  clothing.  They  were  put  into  this 
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paragraph  simply  because  the  rates  fixed  upon  it  were  the  highest  in  the 
•whole  woolen  schedule.  Long  before  the  piano  manufacturers  heard  of 
this  the  McKinley  Tariff  was  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  ready  for  his 
signature,  and  protest  was  out  of  question  .  .  .  and  the  man  who 
brought  this  about  was  Senator  Hiscock  of  New  York." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  felt  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  December,  1888,  presenting 
a  petition,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract  : 

.  .  .  "In  1875  there  were  in  this  country  sixteen  establishments 
manufacturing  felt,  employing  about  2865  hands  and  producing  per  annum 
about  $5,730,000  worth  of  goods." 

"In  1888  (in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  of  1883)  the 
number  of  establishments  was  reduced  to  seven,  employing  only  about 
1450  hands,  and  producing  only  $2,900,000  worth  of  goods.  .  .  The 
losses  which  occurred  in  the  felt  manufacturing  business  from  1870  to  1888 
amounted  to  $3,928,000.  .  .  In  every  instance  where  the  business  (of 
felt  making)  was  given  up  the  manufacturers  were  forced  to  stop  on  ac- 
count of  foreign  competition." 

Regarding  piano  felt  we  beg  to  submit  tables  showing  that 
even  at  a  rate  of  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
the  German  manufacturer  can  make  a  manufacturing  profit  of  20  per  cent, 
against  a  profit  of  only  10  per  cent,  for  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
still  lay  his  goods  down  in  New  York  City,  duty  paid,  for  $18.20  less  per 
hundred  pouuds  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  possibly  place  them 
upon  the  market.  ...  Of  the  various  felt  manufacturers  who  have 
attempted  the  manufacture  of  piano  felts  only  one  is  making  such  now." 

Sworn  affidavits,  attached  to  this  petition,  prove  that  workinguaen,  who 
had  only  a  few  months  ago  arrived  from  Germany,  were  earning  from  16|  cents 
to  23£  cents  per  hour  in  the  United  States,  while  they  earned  only  from 
2J  cents  to  5  cents  per  hour  when  working  in  felt  factories  in  Germany. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  especially  Senators  Hiscock, 
Allison  and  Aldrich,  subjected  the  felt  manufacturers  to  a  very  close  ex- 
amination as  to  their  statements,  reported  favorably,  and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  clothing  clause  as  printed. 

In  Public  Document  No,  9051,  of  January  2fith,  1889,  page  160, 
we  find  in  clothing  clause  as  follows : 

"Clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description  .  .  .  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting 
frames,  plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  and  felt  cwd  felt  fabrics  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  &c.,  &c." 

The    piano  manufacturers  or    the  importers  had    therefore  the  time, 
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from  January,  1889,  to  October,  1890,  fully  19   months,  to   protest  against 
this  classification. 

Before  the  conference  objection  was  made  to  the  broad  term  "felts 
and  felt  fabric*,"  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  words  "not  woven" 
should  be  added,  to  which  the  felt  makers  readily  consented,  as  it  was 
intended  to  protect  chiefly  the  manufacturer  of  upholstery  and  clothing 
felt,  whose  existence  was  virtually  threatened  by  the  ruinous  competition 
of  the  powerful  German  Felt  Trust. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lurther  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  the  statements 
regarding  the  cost  of  manufacture,  &c.%  but  in  conclusion  we  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Reform  "  Club  under  date  of  November  30, 
1890,  stated  in  print  that  the  price  of  impoited  piano  felt  had  been  ad- 
vanced $1  per  pound,  and  that  now,  June,  '91,  fully  six  months,  later  im- 
ported piano  felt  is  actually  sold  for  5  to  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  price 
ruling  previous  to  the  McKinley  Bill,  although  the  duty  has  been  raised  67 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  "  Reform "  Club.  Therefore,  really 
"  the  Tariff  is  a  tax  "  on  the  foreign  manufacturer,  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Ivory  keys  are  mentioned  next.  The  rate  of  duty  has  been  advanced 
from  30  to  40  percent,  on  manufactured  ivory. 

The  club  states  positively  that  on  account  of  this  higher  duty,  the  manu- 
facturers of  pinno  keyboards  have  advanci  d  their  price  $1  per  set. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  piano  manufacturer  who  pays  any 
more  for  bis  keyboards  now  than  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  piano  and  organ  keyboards  are  better  and  cheaper 
here  than  in  Europe. 

The  change  of  duty  on  music  wire  interests  the  "Reform"  Club  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  page.  It  is  admitted  that  music  wire  was  never  especially 
mentioned  in  any  Tariff,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  McKinley  Tariff.  How- 
ever, in  its  appalling  ignorance  the  "  Reform  "  Club  declares  that  the  duty 
on  fine  steel  wire  was  "  enormously  increased  "  by  "  quiet  underhand  work  " 
on  the  part  of  Washburn  &  Moen,  the  world-renowned  wire  manufacturers, 
so  that  they  could  charge  from  13  to  18  cents  per  pound  more  for  all  the 
music  wire  they  make. 

Taking  "  Reform"  Club  statistics  that  72,000  pianos  are  made  annually 
in  America,  and  making  the  liberal  allowance  of  3  pounds  of  steel  wire  for 
every  piano,  we  find  that  about  216,000  pounds  of  music  steel  wire  are  used 
annually  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Washburn  &  Moen,  perhaps,  fur- 
nish 20,000  01  25,000  pounds,  while  the  balance  is  imported  from  England 
and  G>  rmany. 

The  olub,  in  order  to  make  some  port  of  a  plausible  showing  publishes 
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the  following  steel  wire  list  of  imports  in  1889,  compiled  from  Custom 
House  reports: 

STEEL   WIRE    IMPORTED    IN    1889. 


Duties. 

Imports  1889. 
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Smaller  than  No.  16  and 

not  smaller  than  No.  26 
Smaller  than  No.  26  

669,279 
469,610 

$122,176 
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18  3 
•27. 

fc 

14 
11 

34 

12 
11 

45 

45 

8.23^ 
12.15 

7.73M> 
8.15 

221 
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This  list  certainly  throws  no  light  on  the  importation  of  music  wire,  for 
the  club  states  positively  that  music  wire  is  worth  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  table  shows  669,279  pounds  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per 
pound  and  469,600  pounds  at  27  cents  per  pound.  These  1,300,000  pounds 
of  wire  include  the  200,000  pounds  of  music  wire  which  are  annually  im- 
ported, but  as  it  does  not  fit  the  clever  calculations  OF  Free-Tradeis  they 
say  that  these  tables  do  not  show  the  "real  increase"  upon  music  wire. 
Why  not  ?  The  "  Reform"  Club  says  music  wire  is  worth  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  pound,  and  Custom  statistics  show  that  the  highest  priced  im- 
ported wire  of  that  size  is  valued  at  only  27  cents.  If  the  '•  Reform" 
Club's  valuttion  of  «teel  wire  is  correct,  then  the  importers  are  continually 
undervaluing.  Certain  it  is  that  they  only  pav  duty  (according  to  the 
''R  form"  Club's  own  circular)  on  a  valuation  of  18  cents  and  27  cents 
per  pound  respectively,  upon  which  tha  difference  of  duty  as  compared  to 
the  Tariff  of  1883  amounts  to  7,7535  cents  and  8rVff  cents  per  pound,  re- 
sp  ctively,  and  because  the  duty  advanced  the  price  appirently  on  an  aver- 
age 8  cents  per  pound,  the  "Reform"  Club  says  the  importers  are  charg- 
ing 20  cents  per  pound  more  and  the  American  manufacturers,  Washburn  & 
Moen,  from  13  to  18  cents  per  pound  irnre. 

We  find  here  again  that  according  to  the  "  Reform"  Club's  statements 
the  importer  is  trying  to  use  the  McKinley  Bill  to  enrich  himself  in  an  un- 
justifiable manner,  while  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  nearly  as 
rapacious. 
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But  to  what  extent  is  the  piano  industry  injured  by  this  increased  duty? 

Granting  that  the  price  for  wire  had  advanced  8  cents  per  pound,  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  a  piano  which  sells  at  from  $250  to  $1500  fully 
24  cents — a  tremendous  tax  on  the  poor  man  who  spends  $500  for  a  piano. 

And  how  much  in  dollars  and  cents  does  the  great  firm  of  Washburn  & 
Moen,  doing  a  business  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  gain,  allowing  that 
they  should  even  sell  30,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  providing  further  that 
they  could  obtain  the  full  increase  of  duty  ?  Not  more  than  $2400  per 
year  !  A  sum  so  small  for  such  a  gigantic  concern  that  it  requires  a  Free- 
Trader  of  the  "Reform"  Club  type  to  imagine  that  Washburn  &  Moen 
would  waste  time  and  money  lobbying  and  doing  "underhand  work  "  at 
Washington  to  gain  such  a  pittance  for  their  enormous  business. 

But  here  we  have  again  some  of  the  "  funny  "  figures  and  tables,  and 
the  clever  manipulations  of  both  by  the  great  mathematician  of  the 
"Reform"  Club. 

What  a/re  the  facts  ?  The  duty  has  been  advanced  about  8  cents  per 
pound,  but  the  majority  of  German  and  English  manufacturers  have 
reduced  the  price  of  music  wire  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  duty,  and 
music  wire,  with  the  exception  of  one  brand,  is  to  day  selling  at  nearly  the 
same  price  as  before  the  McKinley  bill,  and  all  the  alleged  lobbying  and 
"  underhand  work  "  of  the  Washburns  have  been  for  naught  ! 

In  no  instance  is  the  perennial  cry  of  the  parrot  and  the  Free-Trader 
' '  the  Tariff  is  a  tax  "  more  correct  than  in  this  particular  case  of  music 
wire.  Unfortunately  for  the  "Reform"  Club,  however,  the  tax  is  not  on 
the  American  consumer,  but  it  is  paid  entirely  by  the  foreign,  manufacturer. 

The  "  Reform  "  Club  prints  a  price-list  of  music  wire,  issued  by  Palmer 
Cunningham  &  Co.  Careful  inquiries  among  all  the  leading  piano  manu- 
facturers developed  the  fact,  that  this  firm  is  wholly  unknown  as  importers 
of  music  wire. 

All  importers  issued  new  price-lists  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
Bill,  and  yet  the  majority  are  glad  to  sell  now  at  old  prices,  v/hich  fact 
demonstrates  that  the  duty  on  wire  is  not  "  protective." 

To  prove  that  the  advance  in  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  or  foster 
the  manufacture  of  piano  wire  in  this  country,  we  quote  from  a  letter  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  piano  wire  in  Germany,  who  contem- 
plated the  starting  of  a  wire  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  piano  wire  in 
America,  but  has  abandoned  the  idea  after  careful  examination.  The  letter 
is  dated  March  22,  1891.  He  says  : 

"  I  find  that  I  can,  even  with  the  increased  duty,  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully if  I  manufacture  here  and  pay  that  duty,  because  of  the  immense 
difference  in  wages  here  and  in  America." 
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When  you  consider  that  wire  manufacturers  pay  from  1£  to  2  cents 
per  hour  for  labor  in  Germany  and  that  I  would  have  to  pay  15  to  20  cents 
per  hour  in  America,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  duty  is  not  adequate. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  Protection  of  $68  on  a  production 
of  600  pounds  wire  a  day.  It  requires  50  to  60  men  to  make  600  pounds 
per  day.  Take  50  men  who  earn  here  (Germany)  about  24  cents  per 
day,  which  would  be  $12  for  50  men,  in  America  their  wages  at  $2  per  day 
would  amount  to  $100 — a  difference  of  $88 — against  which  there  would 
be  the  duty  of  $68 — a  difference  of  $20  against  the  American  manufacturer, 
not  figuring  the  increased  expenses,  besides  the  risk  that  your  Free-Trade 
party  might  at  an  early  date  reduce  the  duty  again." 

"If  you  Americans  intend  to  protect  your  industries,  which  is  quite 
correct,  considering  your  position,  you  must  impose  much  higher  duties." 

Can  it  be  stated  any  more  clearly  that  the  question  of  Protection  or 
Free  Trade  is  simply  the  question  for  the  workingman,  whether  he  is  to 
receive  high  wages  under  Protection  or  starvation  wages  under  Free- 
Trade  ? 

The  statement  regarding 

PIANO  ACTIONS 

in  the  "Reform"  Club's  circular  is  a  worthy  conclusion  of  this  conglom- 
eration of  false  statements  and  idiotic  calculations. 

It  opens  with  the  assertion  that  "previous  to  1874  piano  manufacturers 
made  their  own  actions;"  that  "a  single  firm  makes  30,000  actions  a 
year ;  that  probably  over  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  pianos  made  con- 
tain actions  made  by  piano  makers,"  and  that  "  two  action  makers  manu- 
facture one-half  of  all  the  piano  actions  used." 

Here  is  another  puzzle,  evolved  from  the  wonderful  brain  of  the  "Re- 
form "  Club's  manipulator  of  figures,  tables  and  statements.  He  states, 
first,  that  72,000  pianos  are  made  annually;  then  that  one-half  of  all  the 
actions  are  made  by  the  piano  makers  themselves. 

•  This  would  leave  36,000  actions  to  be  supplied  by  importers  and  Ameri- 
can action  makers,  but  the  "  Reform"  Club  claims  that  one  firm  of  action 
makers  alone  supplies  30,000  actions,  which  would  leave  6000,  and  then 
again  he  states  that  two  firms  of  action  makers  alone  supply  one-half  of  all 
the  piano  actions  used.  This,  again,  would  imply  that  the  other  ten  firms 
make  actions,  but  cannot  sell  them,  and  that  the  importer  who  caused  such 
a  disturbance  in  Washington  imports  actions,  with  no  prospect  of  ever 
selling  them. 

These  rampant  statements  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  Free-Trade 
statements,  and  must  be  accepted  as  such.  The  facts  regarding  the  piano 
action  business  are  these : 
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The  manufacture  of  piano  actions  as  a  specialty  was  commenced  as  far 
back  as  1856.  A  great  many  accions  were  imported,  especially  from  1865 
to  1880,  when  the  upright  pianos  were  introduced  in  this  country.  An 
action  for  an  upright  piano  being  much  more  complicated,  the  cheap  laboi 
of  Europe  had  therefore  the  advantage  over  the  high-priced  labor  of 
America. 

As  the  demand  for  upright  pianos  increased,  however,  so  the  manufact- 
ure  of  upright  actions  increased,  because  the  American  action,  although 
dearer,  is  so  much  better  than  the  imported  that  the  piano  manufacturer 
gladly  pays  the  difference,  especially  as  the  wood  in  the  imported  actions 
continually  warps  and  shrinks,  causing  the  action  to  be  very  unreliable. 

Although  the  duty  on  actions  has  been  raised  from  25  to  45  per  cent., 
the  fact  remains  that  piano  actions  are  to-day  sold  for  less  money  than  before 
the  McKinley  Bill,  and  here  again  the  "Tariff  is  a  positive  tax  "  on  the 
foreign  manufacturer  f  !  and  the  American  workingman  has  the  assurance 
that  he  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  product  of  European  pauper  labor,  whick 
the  "  Reform  "  Club  desires  to  dump  on  our  shores  free  of  duty. 

It  vs,  .perhaps,  quite  in  place  to  examine  that  fake  petition  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  piano  makers  of  the  Uuited  States  against  any  increase  in  the 
duty  on  piano  action?,  as  alleged  by  the  "  Reform"  Club. 

Of  the  firms  who  signed  this  petition  only  a  few  are  piano  manufact- 
urers. Not  a  dozen  out  of  200  piano  manufacturers  (the  "  Reform  "  Club's 
own  figures)  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  petition  against  a  measure  which 
was  called  "unjust,  obstructive  and  fatal  to  the  piano-making  industry  of 
this  country."  The  "  piano  manufacturers  "  who  signed  this  petition  man- 
ufacture a  few  hundred  pianos  yearly  out  of  the  72,000  made  in  the 
United  States! 

CONCLUSION. 

By  false  statements,  erroneous  figures,  wild  and  reckless  manipulation 
of  the  same,  the  "  Reform"  Club  attempts  to  show  that  the  piano  industry 
has  been  icjured  by  the  McKinley  Bill. 

We  have  shown  by  indisputable  facts  that  the  results  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  have  been  and  are  beneficial  to  this  industry,  but  especially  to  the 
workingmen  employed  in  it,  inasmuch  as  German  piano  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  advertisements  from  the  Music  Trade 
Journals,  giving  up  the  American  market  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
which  means  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workingmen. 

We  have  shown  by  documentary  evidence  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  put  a  stop  to  the  jugglery  of  importers  who  managed  to  pass 
tuning  pins  through  the  Custom  House  under  a  wrong  classification,  and 
thereby  have  shown  that  the  "Reform"  Club  printed  a  deliberate  false- 
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hood  when  it  stated  that  the  KcKinley  Bill  increased  the  price  of  tuning 
pins. 

The  McKinley  Bill  has  benefited  the  piano  trade  because  it  freed  this 
industry  from  the  danger  of  depending  for  its  supply  of  felt  entirely  upon 
foreign  monopolists  who,  during  the  Franco-Gc  rman  war,  did  not  he-itate, 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  felt,  to  exact  $  15  for  a  single  pound  of  piano 
felt  from  the  piano  manufacturers,  \\hile  the  regular  price  was  not  more  than 
$6  per  pound. 

The  McKinley  Bill  has  put  the  American  felt  industry  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  piano  manufacturers  to  day  are  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  the  importeis,  but  can  buy  their  felt  from  5  to  7  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  although  the  duty 
has  been  actually  advanced  46  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  further  shown  that  the  malicious  insinuation  of  the  "  Reform  " 
Club  as  to  "the  underhand  work"  of  American  wire  manufacturers  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  that  piano  actions  are  sold  for  less  money 
now  than  a  year  ago. 

We  have  shown  conclusively  that  on  all  articles  upon  which  duties  have 
been  raised  (nbout  which  the  Tariff  Reformers  make  such  an  everlasting 
howl)  and  which  arc  also  manufactured  in  this  country,  such  as  felt,  actions 
and  keyboards,  the  price  has  actually  been  reduced  in  spite  of  the  increased 
duty,  because  the  American  manufacturer  of  these  materials  could  hold  the 
importer  in  check,  while  the  price  of  those  articles  for  which  the  piano 
industry  depends  chiefly  or  entirely  on  the  fore'gn  manufacturer  and  which 
do  not  receive  sufficient  Protection  to  encourage  home  manufacture  have 
been  advanced  or  at  least  maintained. 

If  ever  the  Free- Traders  published  a  pamphlet  which  demonstrates  that 
Protection  means  high  wages  and  Free-Trade  low  wages  for  the  working- 
men,  it  is  this  shamefully  misrepresenting  pamphlet  on  the  piano  trade. 
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What  Are  Raw  Materials? 


WOULD     FREE    RAW    MATERIALS    BT       VDVANTA- 

GEOUS  TO  THE   LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES 

OF  THE    UNITED    STATES? 


First  Prize  Essay,  1889.     By  HOMER  B.  DIBELL. 


MAN  DOES  NOT  CREATE  nor  add  an  atom  to  the  universe  of  matter. 
He  only  changes  the  forms  of  materials  already  furnished  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  The  materials  which  he  works  upon,  which  he  shapes 
into  various  forms  for  purposes  of  use  and  beauty,  the  materials  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  his  industry,  and  which  are  essential  to  his  produc- 
tion, in  one  sense  may  be  called  his  raw  materials  of  manufacture. 

Taken  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  the  term  raw  material  has  only  a 
relative  signification.  The  materials  which  form  the  basis  of  one  industry 
are  themselves  the  finished  products  of  another.  Cotton  is  the  finished 
product  of  the  Southern  farmer,  but  only  the  raw  material  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  cottons.  Lumber  is  the  finished  product  of  the  lumberman,  and 
trees  in  the  forest  his  raw  material. 

There  are  evidently  degrees  in  the  removal  of  materials  from  the  form 
which  Nature  gave  them.  Iron  ore.  goes  through  a  number  of  intricate 
processes  of  manufacture  before  it  goes  to  the  consumer  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
plicated and  perfect  piece  of  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  anthracite 
coal,  when  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  miner,  is  ready  for  the  consumer,  and 
requires  no  further  process  of  production.  Some  materials  represent  much 
and  varied  labor ;  others  represent  little  work,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  great  American  economist,  Henry  C.  Carey,  taking  the  term  in  its 
broad  meaning,  defines  it  thus:  "  All  the  products  of  the  earth  are  in  turn 
finished  commodity  and  raw  material.  Coal  and  ore  are  the  finished  com- 


modity  of  the  miner,  but  the  raw  material  of  pig  iron.     The  latter  is  the 
finished  commodity  of  the  smelter,  yet  only  the  raw  material   of  the  pud- 
dler    and   Of  him  who  rolls  the  bar.     The  bar  is  aKain  the  raw  material  < 
Bheel  in,,,,  and  that,  in   turn,  becomes  the   raw  material  of  the  nail  and 

1  ni  \\  i 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  definition  is  accepted,  however  accurate 
be  as  a  basis  from  which  to  reason,  the  question  proposed  by  the  subjec 
this  essay  involves  the  whole  problem  of  Free-Trade  and  Protection.     In  al 
the  Tariff  discussion  of  the  present  time  the  term  has  acquired  a  narrower 
meaning  than  the  one  given   by  Mr.  Carey.     Two  citations  from  repre* 
tative  men  of  different  schools  of  political  thought  will  sufficiently  illust, 
the  present  application  of  the  term. 

AbramS  Hewitt  defines  raw  materials  thus  :     "By  raw   materials 
mean  fuel,  all  food  products,  all  materials  to  which  no  process  of  manuf 
ure  has  been  applied,  all  metallic  ores  and  all  waste  products  which  a 
only  to  be  manufactured."  t  , 

^ohn  Sherman,  in  referring  to  raw  materials  ot  manuf acture says : 
chief  of  these  are  agricultural  productions-namely,  wool,  flax    tempi 
other  textile  grasses,  hops,   bristles  and  seeds, 
mamder  are  chiefly  in  metals  in  ore  or  pigs,  coal  and  marbl 

These  two  representative  views  are  concise  and  substantially  the  same. 
We  may  then  say  that  raw  materials,  as  now  understood,  include  agn< 
tural  and  food  products,  the  crude  products  of   our  mines,  quarries  an 
forests   and  all  commodities  which  have  undergone  no  process  of  manuf 
All  these  different  products  vary  in  importance  to  our  industries,  ai 


ure. 


in  quantity  produced.  . 

Having  now  a  definite  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  raw  materi; 
we  are  ready  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advantageous  to  1 
labor  and  industries  of  the  United  States  that  these  should  be  free. 

The  industries  of  our  country  may  be  classified  agricultural,  mi 
manufacturing  and  commercial,  and  in  these  all  our  labor  is  employed  e: 
cept  that  engaged  in  services  of  a  personal  and  professional  nature,  whicl 
minister  to  alt     Here,  then,   in  these  industries  and  the  labor  employed 
by  them,  are  to  be  found  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  o< 

materials.  .     1^4. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  treatment  reference  11 
the  labor  and  industries  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
existing  conditions  at  home  and  in  competing  foreign  countries. 
whether  free  raw  materials  would  benefit  the  labor   and  industries  of  Eng 
land  or  other  foreign  countries,  or  of  the  United  States  at  some  supposabl, 
future  time,  when  conditions  of  production  and  manufacture  here  and 


Tobvious  dev.n  upon  casual  observation,  that  a  tariff  upon  raw  ma- 
terials may  have  as  its  object  the  raising  of  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary 

^Senate,  Januar^T 
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expenses  of  government,  or  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  industries 
with  which  the  imported  raw  materials  compete  in  the  American  markets. 
All  commodities  which  are  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  may 
be  separated,  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  into  the  two  following  classes: 

1.  Those  commodities  which  are  not,  and  cannot   easily  be,  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  Those  commodities  which  are,  or   easily  can  be,  produced   in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  classification  to  the  consideration  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  tve  answer  to  the  second  question  proposed  by  the  subject  of 
the  essay. 

Upon  thoughtful  consideration  it  becomes  evident  that  a  revenue  Tariff, 
which  is  a  schedule  of  duties  levied  upon  imports  included  under  the  first 
division  given  above,  cannot  afford  any  benefit  to  the  labor  and  industries 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  burden  imposed  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Government,  and  has  no  purpose  to  benefit  our  labor  and  industries.  It 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits  as  a  system  of  raising  revenue,  and  with 
that  we  are  not  now  concerned.  A  duty  may  be  levied  upon  such  articles 
as  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce,  but  no  bene- 
fit will  accrue  to  our  labor  and  industries  from  such  duties,  for  we  have  no 
like  industries  to  be  protected,  and  others  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
having  a  revenue  duty  levied  upon  non-competing  commodities.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  this  class  of  raw  materials  free,  since  the 
consumer  pays  whatever  enhanced  price  the  duty  causes  without  receiving 
any  compensating  advantages. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  second  class  of  raw  materials,  we  see 
that  a  different  problem  is  presented.  It  has  been  so  often  demonstrated 
that,  in  this  class  of  commodities,  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the 
imported  article  is  not  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  duty  levied,  that  it  re- 
quires no  further  refutation  or  attention.  Here  the  raw  materials  imported 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing like  articles  in  the  United  States./  The  Australian  wool  comes  into 
competition  with  home  grown  wool.  The  iron  ore  of  England  competes  in 
the  American  markets  with  ore,  which  represents  American  labor  expended 
and  American  capital  invested.  The  lumber  from  Canada  displaces  the 
products  of  our  native  forests.  The  coal  from  Neva  Scotia  competes  with 
our  own  coal  beds,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  raw  materials  of  this  class. 

It  is  manifest  that  raw  materials  produced  abroad  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  than  can  be  found  among  us,  either  because  of  cheap  labor, 
cheap  lands  or  greater  natural  facilities,  will  seriously  affect  those  engaged 
in  such  production  in  cur  own  country. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  effect  which  the  Tariff  on  competing 
raw  materials  has  upon  each  of  the  four  groups  of  industries — agricultural, 
mining,  manufacturing  and  commerce — and  upon  the  labor  which  finds  em- 
ployment in  each  industry. 

The  tenth  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that,  in  1880,  there  were 


engaged  in   agriculture,  7,670,493;    in  professional  and   personal  services, 
4,074,238;    in  minicg   and   manufacturing,  3,887,112;    in  trade  and 
imitation,   1,HIO,256,  and  in  all  employment  .,yg.* 

The  number  engaged  in  agriculture  exceeds  the  number  finding  employ- 
ment in  anyone  of  the  other  industries  of  the  lUited  Slates.  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  class  is  made  great  both  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  from  the 
relation  which  the  industry  sustains  to  the  other  three,  since  it  furnishes  to 
them  their  food  supply  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  to  many  ad- 
vanced industries.  According  to  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  total  farm  value  of  all  our  agricultural  products 
for  1886  was  $3,727,218,994,  of  which  there  were  exported  products  to  the 
value  of  $374,230,603,  or  10.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  All  the 
various  products  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion come  under  the  head  of  raw  materials,  and  the  question  of  Tariff  or  no 
Tariff  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer.  The  great  international  com- 
petition in  grain  production  has  not  yet  fairly  commenced.  In  the  past 
England  has  depended  for  her  supply  of  food  products  principally  upon  her 
own  production  and  the  production  of  the  United  States  and  the  Continent. 
India,  Australia,  Africa  and  the  South  American  States  in  the  last  few  years 
are  showing  a  desire  to  help  supply  her  demand  for  agricultural  products. 
Of  their  capabilities  of  extended  and  cheap  production  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate.  They  have  cheap  land,  a  productive  soil  and  labor  which  asks 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  wages  with  which  American  laborers  are  con- 
tent. 

From  the  statistics  compiled  by  J.  R.  Dodge  we  learn  that  the  average 
wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  England  are  about  $12.65  per  month; 
in  India,  6  to  8  cents  per  day,  or  $20  to  $25  per  year;  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  $10  to  $12  per  month.  The  strength  of  this  agricultural  produc- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  upon  a  consideration  of  these  facts.  Our 
great  superiority  in  respect  to  labor-saving  machinery  is  largely  neutralized 
by  this  cheap  labor,  and  if  the  advantage  of  this  labor-saving  machinery 
were  added  to  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  as  may  be  done,  it  is  readily 
seen  that,  so  far  as  cheap  grain  production  is  concerned,  we  are  inferior 
to  these  competing  countries.  The  former  success  of  the  United  States  in 
this  world  competition  has  not  all  been  due  to  our  favorable  natural  re- 
sources, although  these  are  not  inconsiderable.  Much  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  character  of  the  American  producer.  His  energy,  his  skill  in  the  in- 
vention and  manipulation  of  labor-saving  machinery,  his  intelligence  in 
adapting  means  to  ends,  his  readiness  to  discover  and  adopt  improved 
methods  of  culture,  and  above  all  the  extension  of  facilities  for  cheap 
transportation,  have  conspired  to  aid  him  in  the  last  half  century's 
growth. 

But  the  machinery  which  it  has  required  fifty  years  to  invent  and  per- 
fect, and  the  improved  methods  which  it  has  taken  an  equal  time  to  devise 
and  test  can  speedily  be  imitated   by  other  nations.     Already  American- 
*  Tenth  Census,  vol.  1,  p.  703. 


made  machinery  is  finding  its  way  into  Russia,  India,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  other  competing  countries.  Already  railways  are  being  extended 
across  the  grain  growing  and  stock  grazing  plains  of  Australia  and  South 
America.  In  1888  Australia  had  nearly  9,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation, 
and  nearly  2,000  miles  in  process  of  construction.  India  had  12,000  miles, 
against  20^  in  1853.  The  Argentine  Republic  had  3,000  miles  constructed 
and  1,000  miles  under  way.*  With  this  improvement  in  machinery,  and  the 
means  of  inland  transportation  (devised  and  developed  in  the  United  States 
under  a  protective  system),  there  is  made  possible  an  agricultural  growth 
of  which  we  do  not  now  form  an  adequate  conception. 

The  possible  agricultural  competition  is  better  realized  if  we  inquire 
what  has  been  the  growth  and  production  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
statistics  which  we  have  upon  foreign  grain  production  are  scanty  and  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  is  authority  fo  this  com- 
parison of  India  with  the  United  States :  f 

In  1880  the  United  States  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  36  million 
hundred-weiglts  of  wheat,  and  India  21|  million  hundred-weights.  Four 
years  later  the  United  States  exported  22  f  million  hundred -weights,  and 
India  21  million  hundred-weights.  India's  wheat  acreage  is  now  three- 
fourths  that  of  the  United  States. 

Without  referring  to  the  special  inducement  to  exportation  arising  from 
her  monetary  system,  it  is  obvious  that  she  is  no  mean  competitor.  The 
British  colonies  of  Australasia  can  offer  still  more  serious  competition.  They 
occupy  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  In  1886  the  population  of  these  colonies  was  less  than  3,500,000. 
Their  country  is  productive,  nearly  all  available,  yields  products  similar  to 
ours,  and  supports  an  industrious  people.  The  increased  production  re- 
sulting from  the  development  of  these  countries  will  be  felt  not  alone  in 
European  markets.  The  countries  which  can  compete  with  American  grain 
in  the  markets  of  Liverpool  will  need  to  produce  but  little  cheaper  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  New  York. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  by  steamer,  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  by  the  rates  which  went  into  effect  on  the  White  Star, 
Inman  and  Guion  lines  July  l,|1888,f  was  three  and  one-half  cents.  The 
wheat  which  is  marketed  at  Liverpool  could  be  sent  to  the  New  York  port 
at  this  small  advance,  plus  the  incidental  cost  of  transportation,  were  it  not 
for  the  import  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
preserve  our  own  markets. 

With  a  policy  of  Free-Trade  in  raw  materials  the  United  States  could 
maintain  her  superiority  in  her  own  markets  on  condition  of  under-selling 
her  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor  foreign  competitors.  The  competition  which 
our  farmers  must  meet  under  freedom  of  trade  is  not  confined  to  grain  and 

*  These  statistics  are  from  Consular  Reports  for  1888. 

\  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886,  p.  248. 

$  Special  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  321. 
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vegetable  products.     These  same  countries  excel  in  facilities  for  the  cheap 
raising  of  animals  and  their  products. 

We  have  now  a  home  market  nearly  sufficient  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  relatively  larger  growth 
of  other  industries,  this  market  will  extend. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  fail  to  realize  how  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant lo  him  is  this  home  market  than  any  foreign  market,  present  or 
prospective. 

In  discussing  the  effect  upon  agriculture  of  Free-Trade  in  raw  materials, 
we  have  considered  the  raw  materials  of  consumption  rather  than  of  manu- 
facture. These  latter  should  now  receive  attention,  and  space  permits  us 
to  speak  of  only  one  commodity  of  this  class,  but  of  that  at  some  length. 

No  one  phase  of  protection  to  raw  materials  has  provoked  more  recent 
discussion  than  that  arising  in  connection  with  the  wool  production  of  our 
country.  The  present  magnitude  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  its  general 
distribution,  and  the  possibility  of  its  still  further  extension,  makes  its  con- 
sideration of  special  interest.  To  appreciate  what  has  been  the  growth,  and 
what  is  now  the  condition  of  the  wool  industry,  we  need  only  to  compare 
the  present  production  with  the  production  in  the  past.*  Fifty  years  ago, 
in  1839,  the  wool  production  of  the  United  States  was  35,802,114  pounds. 
In  1884,  when  our  wool-clip  reached  its  maximum,  the  production  was  308,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  of  sheep  was  50,626,626, 
and  the  value  of  the  clip  $91,168,000.  The  industry  shows  a  general  dis- 
tribution. Texas  in  the  South,  as  well  as  Maine  in  the  North,  furnishes 
her  share.  The  Eastern,  Western  and  Central  States  alike  have  a  goodly 
number  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  large  capital  invested. 

Not  taking  into  account  the  value  of  mutton  produced,  the  annual 
wool  clip  alone  is  of  greater  value  than  either  the  gold,  silver  or  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  any  recent  year,  and  above  one-half  the  value 
of  our  coal  production.  Since  1884,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  reductions 
made  in  the  duty  on  wool  by  the  Tariff  Revision  of  1883,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  total  wool  clip  and  in  the  number  of  sheep  kept.  In  1884, 
with  a  home  production  of  308,000,000  pounds,  we  imported  78,350,651 
pounds.  In  1886,  when  our  home  production  was  285,000,000  pounds,  we 
imported  129,084,958  pounds.  Such  is  substantially  the  present  situation 
of  the  wool  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  general  value  of  this  in- 
dustry to  our  country  is  great.  Rough  and  rugged  sections  which  cannot 
be  advantageously  cultivated,  and  which  afford  food  too  scanty  for  the 
successful  grazing  of  other  animals,  may  be  profitably  utilized  as  pasturage 
for  sheep.  Hilly  lands,  which,  under  long  cultivation  and  the  incessant 
washing  of  rains,  have  lost  their  fertility,  may  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  wool 
grower,  and  at  the  same  time  be  themselves  enriched  for  further  cultivation. 

The  chief  foreign  wool  growing  countries  are  Australia,  Russia,  India, 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa. 

*The  statistics  in  reference  to  wool  production  are  taken  from  the  special  report 
on  wool  for  1888. 


The  conditions  of  production  in  these  and  the  United  States  are  -widely 
different,  and  need  to  b.£  carefully  examined  if  we  would  understand  the 
wool  industry  in  all  its  bearings 

With  us  sheep  are  largely  kept  in  comparatively  small  flocks.  They 
are  grazed  alike  on  cheap  and  high  priced  lands.  They  must  be  shedded 
in  winter,  provided  with  expensive  food,  and  are  tended  by  labor  which 
commands  a  fair  return. 

The  foreign  countries  named  grow  their  wool  on  lands  whose  market 
value  is  hardly  to  be  considered,  and  on  extensive  ranges  capable  of  grazing 
large  numbers.  Their  shedding  and  winter  food  on  an  average  are  not  so 
expensive.  The  laborers  who  tend  the  sheep  subsist  on  cheap  food,  have 
few  wants  and  low  wages. 

With  such  conditions  of  wool  production  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
wool  grower  of  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  foreign  producer.  The  question  to  be  considered,  then,  is  the  effect 
which  free  raw  wool  would  have  upon  the  labor  and  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  effect,  evidently,  would  be  to  cause  the  transfer  ot  labor 
and  capital  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  wool  into  other  lines  of 
employment.  The  farmer  who  has  devoted  a  part  of  his  attention  to  wool 
growing,  and  who  has  perhaps  been  thus  able  to  utilize  lands  unavailable  or 
unprofitable  for  other  purposes,  and  to  economize  his  labor,  must  now  turn 
to  other  fields  of  employment.  The  labor  which  has  found  employment  in 
this  industry  must  look  to  other  lines  of  activity.  With  this  loss  to  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer  their  effective  demand  for  the  products  of  other 
branches  of  industry  is  lessened.  If  the  wool  growers  must  abandon  their 
industry  and  suffer  the  consequent  losses  from  depreciation  of  lands  and 
capital  invested,  they  will  have  less  money  with  which  to  procure  the 
products  of  manufactories  and  mines.  They  will  sell  less  and  buy  less,  and 
less  commercial  activity  will  result. 

Free  raw  wool  means  the  decay,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  wool-growing 
industry.  The  destruction  of  this  industry  means  that  those  who  find 
employment  in  it  for  either  their  labor  or  capital  must  look  to  other  fields  of 
investment  and  employment.  This  will  occasion  an  increased  production  in 
other  lines  of  industry  which  are  already  producing  to  the  full  demand  of 
the  market,  and  a  consequent  stagnation  in  those  industries.  From  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  wool-growing  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  of  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  our  growers  of  wool  by  restraining  the  importation  of 
foreign  wools.  The  relation  of  raw  wools  to  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  manufacturing 
industries. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  free  raw  materials  upon  our  min- 
ing industries  and  the  labor  engaged  therein.  The  United  States  is  rich  in 
mineral  resources.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  two  products  of  our  mines  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Besides  these,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  limestone 
and  the  various  structural  materials  require  in  the  aggregate  for  their  pro- 
duction large  investments  of  capital  and  much  labor.  Coal  and  iron  are  of 


this  importance  from  their  general  use,  their  wide  extent,  the  large  amount 
of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  their  production,  end  their  relation  to  the 
manufacturing  industries,  since  they  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of 
numerous  manufacturing  operations.  In  great  part  the  labor  which  finds 
employment  in  the  various  mining  industries,  like  that  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  raw  materials,  is  unskilled  and  rude.  It  is  estimated,  upon 
careful  authority,*  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  engaged  in  manual  occupations 
are  employed  in  labor  which  requires  a  minimum,  or  only  moderate,  degree 
of  skill.  It  is  this  labor,  more  than  any  other,  that  needs  the  protecting 
care  of  Government.  The  disparity  of  wages  between  the  skilled  labor  of 
the  United  States  and  the  skilled  labor  of  England  is  much  less  noticeable 
than  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  common  labor  in  the  same 
countries. 

Bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  each  bear  a  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton. 
Anthracite  coal  is  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  the  annual  importation  amount- 
ing to  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  value.  This  anthracite  coal,  too,  which 
feels  no  influence  of  a  Protective  duty,  is  the  one  with  which  a  great  trust 
is  concerned.  Bituminous  coal,  protected  by  a  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton,  is 
comparatively  free  from  attempts  artificially  to  limit  the  supply  and  arbi- 
trarily to  fix  prices.  We  have  scarcely  more  than  made  a  beginning  of  de- 
veloping our  almost  limitless  deposits  of  iron  and  coal.  The  wide  extent 
of  these  two  minerals,  often  in  close  proximity,  together  with  limestone, 
renders  their  development  peculiarly  advantageous.  Our  total  production 
of  iron  ore  in  1886,  in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  10,000,000  long  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  each.f  In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  iron  ore  were  1,000,000 
long  tons.  Though  the  amount  imported  is  small,  if  we  consider  the  value 
of  this  raw  ore  when  brought  to  the  American  markets,  we  see  that  a  great 
amount  of  wealth  goes  to  foreign  countries  in  the  purchase  of  a  commodity, 
the  sources  of  which  are  nearly  inexhaustible  with  us  but  not  yet  fully 
developed.  This  money,  too,  represents  in  a  large  measure  wages  which 
would  go  to  American  laborers  if  the  iron  were  taken  from  our  own  mines  ; 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  iron  ore  ready  to  be  shipped,  or  to  be 
smelted,  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  expended  upon  it. 

The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  same  year,  exclusive  of 
colliery  consumption,  was  70,985,734  tons,  of  2000  pounds  each.  The  value 
of  this  product  at  the  mines  was  $75,554,629.  Our  imports  of  coal  for  the 
period  were  less  than  a  million  tons.  This  is  relatively  small,  and  in- 
dicates a  healthy  condition  of  our  coal  mining  industry.  If  we  stop  to  con- 
ssider  the  low  value  of  coal  per  ton  at  the  surface  of  the  mines,  and  the 
lai^c  ratio  to  this  value  which  the  customs  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  bears, 
we  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  importation  if  this  tariff  were  removed, 
and  the  same  remark  might  properly  have  been  made  of  the  production  of 
iron  ore. 

*  Bonham's  Industrial  Liberty,  p.  257. 

V  The  statistics  of  iron  and  coal   production  are  from  report   on   Miner. n 
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If  the  duty  were  removed,  for  a  time  we  would  have  both  coal  and  iron 
cheaper  than  now,  that  is,  for  a  time  long  enough  to  divert  the  labor  and 
capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  from  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  then  prices 
would  rise  again  with  the  increased  demand  made  upon  foreign  producers. 
With  the  present  duty  the  competition  of  foreign  coal  producers  is  not  such 
as  seriously  to  affect  our  coal  interests,  with  the  exception  of  some  local 
districts.  Under  the  existing  Tariff  the  opening  of  mines  is  growing 
steadily,  and  in  some  localities  rapidly,  and  will  increase  still  more  with  en- 
larged facilities  for  cheap  transportation.  Great  Britain  ships  coal  both  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Nova  Scotia  exports  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Australia  and  British  Columbia  can  pay  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  and 
still  give  disastrous  competition  to  the  coal  producers  of  California  and 
Washington  This  competition  efficiently  retards  the  development  of  the 
coal  mines  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  these  are  the  local  districts 
seriously  affected  by  competition  in  coal  production. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  of  the  South  that  has  not  an  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  and  likewise  of  coal  and  limestone.  These  resources  are  comparatively 
undeveloped,  although  there  is  now  manifested  a  greater  tendency  to  make 
use  of  them.  It  seems  that  scarcely  any  present  sacrifice  can  be  too  great 
if,  by  means  of  it,  the  opening  of  these  mines  can  be  secured.  When  once 
ore  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  smelted  in  the  same  region  to 
avoid  the  $3  or  $4  cost  per  ton  for  transportation  to  Northern  markets, 
there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  Southern  coal.  With  the  development  of 
these  two  mining  industries,  with  the  furnaces  and  factories,  there  will 
come  a  strong  demand  for  laborers,  and  these  laborers  will  make  a  market 
for  Southern  agricultural  products. 

The  resultant  diversification  of  industry,  which  is  one  great  end  of  a 
Protective  Tariff,  will  show  itself  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Southern  in- 
dustries. Labor  of  whatever  kind  and  value  will  find  ready  employment 
and  capital  an  ample  field  of  investment.  All  the  labor  supply  of  the 
South  will  be  utilized.  Those  who  are  best  fitted  for  agricultural  pursuits 
will  find  employment  there.  Others  will  find  work  in  factories  and  mines. 
When  all  are  productively  employed,  the  total  wages  will  be  large.  These 
wages  will  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  the  different 
industries,  and  as  a  result  a  stimulus  of  the  various  industries  will  follow. 

It  might  seem  that  if  our  mineral  resources  are  so  extensive  we  should 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  other  mineral  producing  countries 
without  aid  of  a  Tariff.  Why  we  cannot  do  so  will  be  evident  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following:  More  than  half  the  cost  of  production  of  coal, 
coke  and  iron  is  in  the  wages  paid  labor.*  The  average  wages  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain  are 
$1.02  per  working  day  of  nine  hours,  t  In  the  United  States  they  are  $1.64 
for  an  equal  number  of  hours.  This  is  an  advantage  of  more  than  60  per 
cent,  in  the  labor  cost  alone  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  With  open  compe- 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  188fi,  p  103. 
\  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886,  p  226. 
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tition  our  mining  industries  could  not  thrive  unless  conditions  were  equal- 
ized by  reducing  our  wages  to  the  European  level.  Such  reduction  would 
not  give  to  our  mining  industries  greater  prosperity  than  they  now  enjoy, 
and  the  effect  upon  wage-earners  is  too  apparent  to  need  mention. 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  policy  of  Free-Trade  in  raw  materials 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  objection  most  urgently  advanced  against  Protection  to  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture  is,  that,  entering  as  they  do  into  so  many  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  the  price  of  the  finished  article  is  increased  to  such 
an  extenl  that  we  cannot  successfully  compete  with  foreign  producers  of 
like  articles.     In  brief,  it  is  argued  that  if  we  had  access  to  free  raw  wool 
we  might  compete  in  our  finished  woolen  fabrics  with  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent.    If  we  had  free  iron  ore,  our  finished  products,  which  contain  large 
amounts  of  iron,  could  compete  with  like  foreign-made  commodities.     It 
all  our  raw  materials  were  free,  our  manufactured  articles  would  find  an  ex- 
tended market,  while  our  own  people  would  be  benefited  through  receiving 
cheaper  manufactures.     These  arguments,  so  plausibly  urged,  depend,  how- 
ever, upon  two  assumptions.     The  first  is  that  if  the  duty  on  raw  materials 
were  removed,  the  price  of  such  raw  materials  would  be  permanently  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty  levied.     The  second  assumption  is  that  with  raw 
materials  of  the  same  value  as  those  of  foreign  manufacturing  countries,  we 
could  compete  with  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     These  two  assump- 
tions we  will  examine  in  the  order  given.     By  way  of  illustration,  we  may 
cite  the  wool-growing  industry.      The  tariff  on  raw  wool  prevents  the 
foreign  producer  from  destroying  our  wool-growing  industry.     If  this  duty 
were  taken  off,  the  foreign  producer  could  send  his  wool  into  our  ports  at 
prices  which  would  destroy  the  American  industry.     After    the  American 
industry  was  destroyed,  that  part  of  the  demand  before  supplied  by  the 
American  producer  would  be  transferred  to  the  foreign  producer.     With 
this  increased  demand  for  raw  wool,  its  price  would  naturally  and  inevitably 


rise. 


The  same  fact  of  production  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  mining 
industries  of  Great  Britain,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  canned  on 
at  a  positive  loss  to  their  owners,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can competition.  In  a  report  of  the  commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  mining  districts  of  Great  Britain,  in  1854,  we  find  the 
following  language  used  : 

,  "I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally  in  the  manufacturu 
districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are 
very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted  for  their 
being  employed  at  all,  to  the  immense  losses  which  their  employers  volun- 
tarily incur  in  bad  times,  in  order  to  destroy  foreign  competition,  and  t 
Kain  and  k.-.-p  possession  of  foreign  markets.     Authentic  instances  are  w»-ll 
known  of  employers  having   in  such  times  carried  on  the.r  works  at  a  loss 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years." 
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After  this  competition  has  been  destroyed,  the  English  capitalist  not 
only  resumes  his  usual  profits,  but  recoups  himself  for  losses  sustained  in 
destroying  his  American  rival.  Reverting  to  the  illustration  of  wool, 
another  feature  of  this  .same  assumption  is  shown.  The  American  wool  grower, 
encouraged  by  reasonable  Protection,  introduces  improved  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  thus  increases  the  average  clip  per  head.  As  this  clip  is  so  increased 
there  results  a  greater  and  more  valuable  product.  This  increase  must  go 
to  somebody.  Either  the  wool  grower  will  retain  it  permanently  in  greater 
profits,  or  competition  entering  will  lower  the  prices  to  an  average  return 
for  labor  and  capital  expended.  It  is  a  law  of  production  which  Free-Trader 
and  Protectionist  must  alike  recognize,  that,  when  capital  is  as  mobile  as 
now,  the  profits  in  any  protected  industry  will  not  permanently  remain 
above  the  profits  gained  in  other  industries,  whether  protected  or  not,  which 
require  substantially  equal  capital,  labor,  skill  and  other  essentials  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  result  of  this  law  the  increased  facilities  for  production  of 
wool  would  cause  a  lowering  of  price,  while  at  the  same  time  the  grower 
would  be  receiving  average  profits.  We  do  not  make  the  assertion  that  we 
are  getting  our  raw  materials  as  cheap  as  we  would  get  them  under  freedom 
of  trade.  What  we  do  mean  to  assert  is  that  the  difference  between  what 
is  paid  for  them  now  and  what  would  be  given  for  them  after  the  policy  of 
Free-Trade  had  been  inaugurated  and  fairly  established  is  much  less  than 
appears  upon  first  thought.  The  assumption,  then,  that  imported  raw 
materials  would  be  offered  at  the  same  price  for  which  they  can  now  be  had, 
less  the  duty,  is  unwarranted. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  assumption  that  with  raw  materials  at  the  same 
price  which  other  nations  pay  we  could  successfully  compete  with  them  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Evidently  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  we 
could  do  this,  and  that  is  by  selling  the  same  article  for  the  same  or  less  price. 
The  cost  of  raw  materials  is  not  the  only  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  a  finished  commodity.  There  is  the  amount  paid  as  wages, 
the  interest  and  risk  on  capital  sunk  in  the  plant,  its  deterioration  in  value 
and  the  cost  of  administration,  all  of  which  must  be  accounted  in  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  production.  The  materials  which  in  their  raw  state  repre-  • 
sent  the  value  of  a  dollar  become  worth  many  times  that  amount  when  they 
have  undergone  a  number  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and  this  increase  in 
value  is  due  to  the  factors  of  production  just  enumerated.  According  to 
the  London  Artisan,  a  dollar's  worth  of  lead  when  made  into  printing  type 
is  worth  $30.  An  amount  of  iron  of  like  value  when  made  into  ornamental 
work  is  worth  $48;  into  scissors,  $450;  into  penknife  blades,  $650,  and 
into  sword  handles,  $980.  Even  hemp,  which  does  not  undergo  very  ex- 
tensive processes  of  manufacture,  and  which,  when  finished,  is  but  a  rough 
product,  is  worth  four  times  its  value  as  a  raw  material.  The  same  fact  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  various  textile 
and  mechanical  industries. 

Of  the  elements  in  the  cost  of  production  not  the  least  is  labor.     The 
average  daily  wages  of  the  employees,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
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in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  the  United  States  are  $1.49,  and  in 
Great  Britain  88  cents;  in  metals  and  metallic  goods  in  the  United  State* 
11.80;  in  Great  Britain,  $1.35,  and  in  Belgium,  66  cents;  in  carpetings  in 
the  United  States,  $1.51,  and  in  Great  Britain  $1.20.* 

It  is  not  denied  that,  on  an  average,  American  labor  surpasses  in  effi- 

lency  English  and  European  labor.     Yet  with  all  this  superior  efficiency  in 

favor,  other  conditions  prevent  us  from  successful  competition  with  the 

•ducts  of  English  and  European  labor.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  a 

e  where  we  can  get  our  raw  materials  of  manufacture  cheaper  than  the 

English  manufacturers   get  theirs.     When  they  have  been   manufactured 

the  extra  cost  of  our  high-priced  labor,  we  cannot  find  a  market  where 

we  can  get  more  for  them,  and  to  reach  a  market  outside  of  our  own  borders 

e  must  travel  as  far  or  farther  than  they.     The  higher  wages  paid  our 

am  laborers,  which  are  not  only  larger  per  capita,  but  also  larger  for 

unount  of  work  accomplished,  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  our 

competing  with  them  in  any  line  of  manufacture  in  which  other  conditions 

are  the  same. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  lines  of  production  we  do  compete  with  them 
uccessfully  now,  but  this  is  owing  to  favorable  conditions  in  other  respects 
and  not  to  our  having  raw  materials  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  have 
them.  What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  claim  that  extended 
markets  would  result  to  an  appreciable  extent  from  the  possession  of  free 
raw  materials. 

Cotton  has  been  free  since  the  Tariff  revision  of  1870;  yet  in  1887  we 
exported  less  than  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  cottons,  and  imported 
cottons  to  the  value  of  a  little  less  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Nine  years 
before,  in  1878,  we  exported  eleven  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cottons,  and  imported  to  the  value  of  twenty  and  one-half  millions  In  1887 
we  exported  68  per  cent,  of  our  total  production  of  raw  cotton  to  be  manu- 
factured by  other  countries,  t 

The  second  assumption,  then,  like  the  first,  is  not  warranted  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture  here  and  in  competing  foreign 
countries.  The  arguments  which  we  have  given  in  reference  to  our  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  negative,  tending  to  show  that  they  would 
receive  no  appreciable  advantages  from  having  raw  materials  tree.  There 
are,  however,  positive  arguments  tending  to  show  that  advantages  accrue  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  from  a  policy  which  secures  a  fair  measure  of 
prosperity  to  the  producers  of  raw  materials.  The  American  manufacturer 
depends  for  a  market  for  his  wares  mostly  upon  those  engaged  in  other 
American  industries.  Anything,  then,  which  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  thrsr  IM>I,,.JJ(S  him  through  the  increasing  demand  for  his  products  A 
prosperous  condition  among  the  farmers,  the  wool  growers,  the  miners 
the  wage-earners,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  ma- 

I'ortot   Commission. T  ,,f  l,>iKor,  issil.  (. 
i  Statistical  Abstract  for  ISST.  ,,.   i:«;. 
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terials  reflects  itself  [in  the  stimulus  given  to  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  supplies  the  former  with  finished  commodities. 

It  is  a  false  ambition,  as  well  as  a  wrong  policy,  which  would  seek  to 
extend  our  foreign  markets  and  by  so  doing  injure  the  efficient  demand  of 
the  home  market.  The  question  is  fairly  presented  wlien  we  consider  that 
the  conditions  are  just  these:  We  can  get  raw  materials  no  cheaper  than 
England  and  other  manufacturing  nations.  When  they  have  been  trans- 
formed into  finished  productions  we  can  find  no  nearer  market,  nor  can  we 
find  any  place  where  our  wares  will  command  higher  prices.  Such  are  the 
conditions  of  manufacture.  The  question  then  narrows  itself  largely  to  one 
of  labor  and  wages.  If  our  laborers  will  consent  to  accept  less  wages  and 
the  lower  standard  of  living  which  it  entails,  and  wages  enough  lower  to 
enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  labor,  we  can  hope 
to  rival  foreign  mamifacturing  countries  whose  other  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  ours.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  her 
workmen  in  the  factories  and  mills  accept,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
the  wages  and  standard  of  living  prevailing  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Our  manufacturing  industries  will  continue  to  prosper,  not  from  having 
raw  materials  free,  but  from  having  an  active  home  demand,  which  results 
from  a  prosperous  condition  of  those  in  other  industries,  and  among  them 
the  producers  of  raw  materials. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  industry  named — commerce.  Commerce 
differs  from  the  other  industries  which  we  have  examined  in  that  it  depends 
upon,  or  exists  on  account  of,  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  three  in- 
dustries previously  considered.  Its  office  is  not  to  produce,  in  the  sense  of 
changing  the  form  of  materials.  It  only  changes  their  place.  It  is  wrong 
to  identify  commerce  with  trade  between  nations.  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson* 
defines  commerce  clearly  when  he  says  that  it  is  "the  interchange  of 
services  or  of  commodities  between  persons  or  groups  of  different  indus- 
trial functions."  In  a  rude  industrial  state,  where  one  individual  is  engaged 
in  doing  what  in  a  higher  industrial  state  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
occupations,  there  can  be  no  active  commerce,  but  commerce  arises  and  in- 
creases with  the  division  of  labor  attendant  upon  a  varied  industry.  With 
the  specialization  among  workers  and  the  sub-divisions  within  industries, 
the  industrial  functions  of  each  individual  is  narrowed,  and  with  this  nar- 
rowing of  his  industrial  function  his  demand  for  the  services  and  commodi- 
ties of  others  is  increased. 

If,  by  reason  of  the  creation  of  new  interests  in  any  section,  a  more 
varied  industry  is  established,  a  renewed  activity  will  show  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  commerce. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  all  the  claims  made  by  Free-Traders  in 
reference  to  production  are  valid,  free  raw  materials  will  increase  the  amount 
of  ocean  transportation;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  under  a  system  of 
Free-Trade  the  foreign  commerce  would  be  greater  than  at  present.  The 
increased  importations  from  other  countries,  resulting  from  a  policy  of  Free- 

*  Protection  to  Home  Industry,  p.  96, 
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Trade,  would  occasion  increased  activity  in  foreign  shipping.  The  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  is  now  in  the  hands  of  England.  In  1882  the  total 
earnings  of  all  countries  arising  from  shipping  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  six  hundred  and  sixty -five  millions  of  dollars  Of  this  sum,  British  ships 
received  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions,  or  fifty-five  per  cent.  The 
United  States  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  or  less  than  twenty 
per  cent.  When  w.e  add  to  this  statement  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  the  coastwise  and  fishery  trade, 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  in  the  carrying  trade,  we  can  see  how  small  a 
fraction  of  any  increased  activity  in  the  carrying  trade  would  come  to  the 
United  States.  Any  fiscal  policy  we  might  adopt  which  tends  to  increase 
oceanic  commerce  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
England  on  account  of  her  more  efficient  merchant  marine.  It  matters  not 
for  our  present  purpose  what  is  the  reason  of  her  superiority  on  the  sea,  but 
it  could  be  readily  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  subsidies  and  the  lower 
wages  of  her  seamen.  Our  policy  of  Protection,  which  offers  to  all  indus- 
tries the  conditions  of  successful  production,  and  to  labor  the  highest  pos- 
sible rewards,  insures  a  healthy  commercial  activity  within  the  United 
States. 

We  have  considered  with  some  minuteness  Free-Trade  in  raw  materials 
as  it  particularly  affects  each  of  the  four  groups  of  industries  and  the  labor 
which  is  employed  in  each.  Besides  these  features  peculiar  to  each  in- 
dustry, there  are  other  considerations  equally  applicable  to  all,  and  to  labor 
in  general,  and  which  more  or  less  involve  the  whole  question  of  Free- 
Trade  and  Protection.  If  there  is  one  fact  which  has  been  established  as 
the  result  of  sound  economic  investigation,  it  is  that  under  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  industry  the  greatest  measure  of  welfare  to  our  nation  cannot 
be  secured  without  a  varied  or  diversified  industry.  With  our  present 
population,  we  are  a  nation  of  some  twenty  millions  of  workers.  All  these 
differ  in  their  capacities  and  tastes.  Some  are  not  productive  when  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Others  will  not  find  their  full  development  outside  the 
mines  and  factories.  The  diversification  of  industry,  which  offers  to  each 
the  opportunity  of  the  greatest  development  and  production  that  the  natural 
limitations  of  his  faculties  permit,  will  give  us  the  highest  development  and 
largest  production  as  a  nation.  We  want  to  see  something  like  a  balanced 
union  of  the  four  great  industries.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  will 
grow  equally,  for  conditions  will  cause  a  greater  extension  of  one  than  of 
another.  But  it  can  be  expected  that,  through  wise  protection,  industries 
which  are  fairly  capable  of  permanent  prosperity  may  be  offered  favorable 
conditions  of  development.  With  a  policy  of  Free-Trade  one  industry 
grcws  and  another  languishes.  The  one  industry  which  possesses  the 
greatest  relative  advantages  over  that  industry  among  other  trading  nations 
will  be  developed  and  others  neglected. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  countries,  under  certain  conditions,  this  may 
be  best.  These  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Those 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  have  the  most  varied  industry  show  a 
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higher  annual  income  to  the  farmer  and  greater  returns  to  farm  laborers. 
Some  sections  of  our  country,  notably  the  South,  in  which  a  single  industry 
has  been  dominant,  have  not  acquired  the  wealth  which  has  come  to  other 
sections,  nor  is  the  wealth  so  widely  distributed.  These  sections,  with 
rich  mineral  deposits  and  extensive  forests,  have  clung  to  agriculture  and 
neglected  their  other  resources.  Those  who  look  for  a  new  South,  if  they 
find  it  at  all,  will  find  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  new  industrial  organization, 
brought  about  largely  by  the  protection  afforded  to  her  raw  materials. 

If  the  principles  of  Free-Trade  be  true  and  final,  an  encouraging  pros- 
pect is  not  presented  to  workingmen.  England  has  practically  Fiee-Trade, 
and  her  laborers  in  the  factories  and  in  the  mines  get  miserable  wages,  which 
compel  the  adoption  of  a  low  standard  of  living.  Her  farmers  are  not 
prosperous,  and  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  prospered  in  their  own  country 
under  Protection,  and  now  prosper  in  ours,  fare  even  worse.  In  1885,  with 
a  population  of  35,000,000,  England  had  780,000  paupers,  and  many  more 
on  the  verge  of  pauperism.*  The  United  States  in  1880,  with  a  population 
of  50,000,000,  had  88,000  paupers. 

The  whole  argument  of  Free-Trade  is,  that  by  directing  our  energy  to 
the  production  of  those  articles  which  we  are  especially  adapted  to  produce, 
we  can  buy  those  articles  which  we  need  and  do  not  produce  with  a  less  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  capital  than  if  we  were  to  try  to  produce  them  our- 
selves. Free- Trade,  then,  tends  to  national  specialization  of  industry. 
Protection  tends  to  national  diversification  of  industry. 

" With  a  perfectly  Free-Trade,"  says  Cunningham,  f  "it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  for  any  country  to  refrain  from  specializing,  while  the 
country  that  was  economically  strongest  would  certainly  gain  at  the  expense 
of  others,  as  it  would  have  an  advantage  in  all  the  bargains  of  international 
trade."  That  is,  the  country  which  in  some  one  or  several  branches  of 
production  excelled  all  other  countries  would  in  these  gain  over  those 
countries  which  were  not  favored  with  special  facilities  of  production. 
England,  for  instance,  has  facilities  in  many  lines  of  production  for  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  the  globe.  She  can  afford  to  sacrifice  her 
other  industries  to  this.  The  United  States  has  no  one  industry,  or  branch 
of  industry,  sufficiently  more  favored  than  that  same  industry  in  other 
countries,  on  which  to  found  a  powerful  industrial  nation,  although,  for  a 
general  development  of  all  her  industries,  she  has  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  conditions  in  England  and  the  United  States  are  quite  different,  and 
this  difference  suggests  for  each  an  industrial  policy  unlike  that  of  the 
other.  The  United  States  produces  the  greater  part  of  her  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  and  somewhat  more  of  food- products  than  she  uses.  The  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  with  her  is  not  a  minor,  but  an  important,  indus- 
try. As  before  observed,  the  raw  materials  which  we  do  not  produce,  and 
which  do  not  displace  our  American  products,  should  be  admitted  free. 

Our  investigations  of  the  conditions  and  facts  of  production  peculiar  to 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886,  p.  431. 
t  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  p.  410. 
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each  industry  have  shown  us  that  free  competing  raw  materials  can  confer 
Ivantage  upon  the  labor  and  industries  of  the  United  States  which  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  attendant  disadvantages. 

Free  raw  materials  would  not  help  agriculture,  for  the  farmers'  products 
are  themselves  raw  materials. 

They  would  not  help  manufacturing,  for,  while  they  would  lessen  the 
consuming  power  of  the  home  market,  they  would  not  enable  the  United 
States  to  gain  a  permanent  place  in  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world. 

They  would  not  help  the  mining  industries,  for  the  miners'  products 
are  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture. 

They  would  not  help  our  commerce,  for  they  would  decrease  the  ex- 
change of  services  and  commodities  between  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, while  the  increase  of  the  carrying  trade,  whatever  might  result,  would 
be  absorbed  by  other  countries  having  a  more  efficient  merchant  marine. 

As  her  industries  are  not  benefited,  neither  is  her  labor.  Like  so  many 
other  phases  of  the  Tariff  question,  it  upon  last  analysis  resolves  itself  largely 
into  a  question  of  labor  and  wages.  The  United  States  cannot  compete  in 
production  with  England,  Europe  and  India  and  maintain  her  present  scale 
of  wages.  If  the  United  States  cannot  compete  in  manufacturing  with  the 
pauper-paid  labor  of  England  and  the  Continent ;  in  commerce  with  the 
subsidized  ships  of  England ;  in  mining  with  the  half-paid  labor  of  foreign 
countries ;  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  with  the  cheap  lands  and  labor 
of  India,  Australasia  and  the  South  American  States,  it  becomes  important  to 
consider  where  she  shall  find  such  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  labor  and 
capital  as  will  keep  her  industries  from  decay,  and  her  labor  above  the 
starvation  rates  of  competing  countries. 

The  economic  policy  that  will  insure  to  the  United  States  a  measure  of 
prosperity  in  the  future  equal  to  that  which  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  is 
not  a  policy  which  will  create  for  us  a  one-sided  industrial  development. 
It  will  rather  seek  to  develop  the  various  branches  of  human  activity  which 
the  character  of  our  people,  our  soil,  our  climate  and  our  natural  resources 
give  us  a  capability  of  supporting.  It  is  a  policy  which  will  give  to  labor 
the  largest  possible  conditions  of  varied  employment. 

Such  a  policy,  logically  carried  out,  along  with  the  encouragement  to 
the  manufacture  of  finished  commodities,  will  give  protection  to  our  raw 
materials  which  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  with 
superior  facilities  for  cheap  production. 


Alter  Reading  Bland  to  a  Friend. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  AND  ITS  CAUSES- 
WHY  THE  FARMER  IS  NOT  PROSPEROUS. 

rpHE  FARMERS  of  the  West  have  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  listening  to  Free-Trade  demagogues,  who  would 
persuade  them  that  they  must  overturn  the  industrial 
system  which  has  made  this  nation  great,  and  destroy  our 
mechanical,  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  to  restore 
prosperity  to  agriculture.  So  outrageously  absurd  is  this 
proposition  on  its  face,  that  it  is  incredible  that  any  one 
could  be  found  to  listen  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing- 
distress  of  our  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  in- 
clined many  to  welcome  it  as  promising  a  change  which 
could  not  make  their  condition  worse,  and  might  possibly 
improve  it.  That  a  more  dangerous  delusion  was  never 
sought  to  be  imposed  by  scheming  demagogues  upon  a  suffer- 
ing and  trusting  people — will  be  apparent,  on  a  review  of 
the  facts  and  explanations  which  may  be  found  in  the  two 
essays  recently  made  public  under  the  titles  announced  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

The  first  was  issued  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  its  report  for  March,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Governor  J.  M.  Rusk,  of  Wis- 


consin,  one  of  the  best  friends  the  farmers  of  this 
country  ever  had. 

The  second  will  be  found  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Forum,  a  monthly  magazine,  distinguished  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  edited,  and  the  remarkable  dis- 
cernment with  which  it  selects  subjects  for  discussion 
that  meet  the  general  demand.  Its  articles  command 
public  confidence,  and  are  accepted  everywhere  as 
authoritative. 

We  have  only  space  to  give  below  a  brief  abstract 
from  each  of  these  essays,  sufficient  to  make  known 
their  more  prominent  features,  and  we  earnestly  ad- 
vise readers  and  thinkers,  men  who  wish  to  know  the 
truth  and  avoid  error,  all  who  desire  the  public  good, 
and  all  who  would  prevent  the  public  harm,  to  read 
ooth  these  essays  from  beginning  to  end. 


AGRICULTURAL    DEPRESSION    AND    ITS   CAUSES. 

By  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  almost  universal  complaint  among  farmers  of  all 
nations  of  the  prevalence  of  low  prices.  The  agricultural  depres- 
sion of  Great  Britain  has  probably  been  more  severe  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  A  potent  cause  in  this  case  is  the  competition 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  unrelieved  by  any  taxation  of  imports. 
France  and  Germany  are  somewhat  disturbed  by  similar  com- 
plaints of  unremunerative  rural  industry.  Italy  has  also  had  oc- 
casion to  make  official  investigation  of  the  causes  of  agricultural 
depression.  Other  countries  are  vocal  with  similar  cries  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proceeds  of  agricultural  labor.  So  the  trouble 
appears  to  be  general  in  monarchies  and  republics,  whether  the 
monetary  circulation  is  gold  or  silver  or  paper,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  and  diverse  economic  systems. 

Not  all  countries  are  in  the  same  depths  of  distress.  In  ours 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  doubtless  better  fed  and  clothed, 
able  to  maintain  a  higher  style  of  living,  and  enjoy  more  of  the 
benefits  of  civilization  and  culture  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. It  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth  that  in  thirty  years  the 
scale  of  living  has  advanced  immensely  in  this  country,  not 
equally  in  all  sections,  but  manifestly  everywhere.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  extravagance  in  town  life  that  has  been  imitated  in 
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rural  circles,  and  the  natural  ambition  for  progress  and  precedence, 
when  generally  aroused,  will  express  itself  in  dissatisfaction  with 
pievailing  conditions  and  a  determination  to  overpower  all  ob- 
stacles to  advancement.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  conscious  dignity.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  progress. 

While,  therefore,  our  own  country  feels  the  effect  of  agricultural 
depression  less  than  almost  any  other  in  the  world,  the  reduction 
in  prices  of  most  staples,  and  in  domestic  animals  and  their  pro- 
ducts, forces  a  disagreeable  comparison  with  agricultural  values 
at  their  highest,  compels  reduced  expenditure  to  keep  outgo  sub- 
ordinate to  income,  increases  the  number  of  unfortunates  who  can 
not  make  "  both  ends  meet,"  and  reduces  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prising and  skillful  who  are  still  able  to  strike  a  balance  in  their 
favor.  Retrenchment  is  not  an  agreeable  alternative,  and  is  there- 
fore delayed  until  it  is  imperative  and  perhaps  destructive.  "  The 
times  "are  universally  regarded  as  "hard"  in  comparison  with 
more  prosperous  eras  of  the  past. 

It  matters  not  that  the  prices  of  implements,  utensils  and  fabrics, 
of  goods  desired  by  the  farmer,  have  been  reduced  proportionally ; 
his  interest  account,  if  he  has  one,  is  unreduced,  and  his 
mortgage  is  a  greater  burden  to  lift.  He  sighs  for  the  good  old 
days  of  high  prices,  though  they  may  have  been  war  or  famine 
prices,  necessarily  temporary,  and  though  they  may  have  been 
the  source  of  extravagant  views,  unnecessary  expenditure,  and 
the  foundation  of  his  present  indebtedness.  He  naturally 
resents  and  deplores  low  valuation  of  farm  products.  What 
are  the  causes  of  low  prices  ?  They  may  be  various,  but  the 
prime  cause  is  the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Abundance  leads  inevitably  to  low  prices ;  scarcity  to 
high  prices.  With  either  there  is  fluctuation,  a  see-saw  of  prices 
which  increases  cost  and  reduces  profit.  Medium  and  uniform 
values  are  therefore  best  for  the  farmer. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  production  in  this  country  even 
more  rapid  than  the  increment  of  population.  America  has  long 
been  the  synonym  of  plethora.  Her  people  probably  consume 
more  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  have  a  larger  surplus 
for  foreign  needs.  Immigration  has  been  heavy  and  unrestricted; 
railroad  building  has  been  stimulated  until  an  empire  of  new  and 
productive  lands  has  been  opened ;  and  these  lands  have  been 
given  ad  libitum  to  settlers  of  native  or  foreign  birth.  Specula- 
tion first,  and  profitable  utilization  afterwards,  have  been  the 
motive  for  settlement  and  development  which  have  astonished  the 
world  and  caused  overproduction  and  low  prices.  The  following 


statement  shows  the  increase  in  thirty  years  in  certain  products  of 
the  farm,  as  reported  by  the  Census : 


Products. 

1849. 

592.071,104 
100,485,944 
146,584,179 
65,797,899 
2,469,093 
13,838,642 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

Corn  I 

usbels 

it 
it 
.bales 

838,792,742 
173,104,934 
172,643,185 
111,14»,867 
5,387,052 
19,083,896 

760,944,549 
287,745,626 
282,107,157 
143,337,473 
3,011,996 
27,316,048 

1,754,591,676 
459,483,137 
407,858,999 
169,458,539 
5,755,359 
35,150,711 

Wheat  

Oats  

Potatoes  

Cotton  

Hay...          

..tons 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  present  date,  we  find 
that  the  corn  crop  exceeds  2,000,000,000  bushels,  wheat  ap- 
proximates 500,000,000,  oats  exceed  700,000,000  and  hay 
and  potatoes  have  increased  in  similar  proportion.  While 
the  product  may  be  three  or  four  times  as  large,  the 
population  is  less  than  three  times  as  much,  though  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  engaged  in  agriculture  was  larger  than  now. 

During  the  forty  years  from  1850  to  the  present  time  the  cot- 
ton product  increased  from  a  little  over  2,000,000  bales  to  more 
than  7,000, 000  bales.  Cattle  have  also  increased  very  rapidly; 
cows  from  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  to  about  16,000,000; 
other  cattle  from  scarcely  12,000,000  to  more  than  36,000,000. 
While  sheep  have  doubled  in  numbers  the  wool  production  has 
quadrupled.  While  the  milch  cows  are  almost  three  times  as  many 
their  average  rate  of  yield  of  milk  has  probably  doubled.  The 
improvement  of  other  cattle,  through  breeding  and  feeding,  has 
reduced  the  time  required  for  maturity  and  increased  the  weight 
of  carcass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of  beef  produced  an- 
nually in  proportion  to  numbers  of  animals  kept  is  immensely  in- 
creased. Relative  numbers,  in  comparison  with  the  past,  in  all 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  have  far  less  significance  than  im- 
provement in  weight  and  quality,  in  thriftiness  and  early  ma- 
turity. 

It  is  difficult  to  force  a  market  abroad  for  a  surplus  of 
any  product.  Every  nation  is  seeking  to  produce  its  own 
food,  as  far  as  possible  its  raw  materials  for  extension  in  all 
forms  of  industrial  production.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion compels  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  This  furnishes  the 
motive  for  the  corn  laws  of  France  and  Germany  and  other  conti- 
nental countries,  and  the  laws  of  European  nations  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  our  pork  products.  We  cannot  sell  our  crops 
abroad,  as  a  rule,  except  to  fill  the  gaps  in  supply  that  are  made 
by  bad  seasons  or  other  results  of  the  inevitable  or  inexorable. 


When  Senator  Sumner  once  proposed  to  levy  an  export  tax  of  20 
cents  per  pound  on  tobacco  and  compel  a  tribute  from  foreigners, 
he  was  soon  convinced  by  practical  tobacco  men  that  its  only  effect 
would  be  to  destroy  our  exportation,  and  he  at  once  abandoned 
the  idea.  The  amount  grown  in  Europe  and  the  quantity  im- 
ported are  both  regulated  by  governmental  control  there,  and 
never  by  Government  or  growers  here,  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  regulation  the  proportion  of  our  crop  exported  is  declining, 
being  reduced  slightly  below  one-half,  and  nothing  that  our  Gov- 
ernment or  growers  can  do  will  change  this  fact. 

In  cotton  this  country  enjoys  an  acknowledged  superiority, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  it.  It  supplies  to  the  cotton 
factories  of  the  world  more  than  half  their  material.  It  can  in- 
crease this  supply,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducirg  the  price. 
The  sale  does  not  depend  on  our  purchases  abroad.  Its  aggre- 
gate would  not  be  reduced  a  pound  if  we  should  refuse  to  spend 
a  single  dollar  for  foreign  products.  The  mills  must  have  the 
fiber,  and  nowhere  else  can  it  be  had  of  so  good  quality  and  value. 
We  can  manufacture  more  of  it  here,  and  thus  increase  foreign 
competition  for  it,  but  the  product  cannot  be  enlarged  beyond 
the  current  wants  of  the  world's  trade  without  reducing  the  price 
of  fiber  and  fabric.  Thus  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  limit  the 
extension  of  cotton  fields. 

In  wheat  overproduction  has  destroyed  the  grower1** profit.  Wheat 
growing  has  "become  a  philanthropic  mission  for  supplying  cheap 
bread  to  Great  Britain  and  encouraging  her  manufacturers  to  keep 
wages  on  a  low  plane.  The  northwestern  missionaries  are  still  dili- 
gently sowing  their  seed  and  floating  their  bread  across  the  waters, 
and  mourning  that  the  profits  do  not  return  to  them  after  many 
days  of  weary  transportation.  The  area  of  the  crop  of  1889  in- 
cluded- about  ten  million  acres  more  than  the  home  consumption  of  the 
year  will  require ;  and  the  price  in  Liverpool  has  of  late  heen  the 
lowest  for  a  century. 

We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  our  bread.  There  has  been 
a  mas;  of  ineffable  nonsense  regarding  "  the  markets  of  the  world  " 
for  wheat.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  of  the  world  eat 
wheat.  Half  of  the  people  of  Europe  scarcely  know  its  taste, 
while  few  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  any  knowledge 
of  it.  Elsewhere  the  statistician  has  thus  presented  the  limita- 
tions of  our  distribution  of  the  wheat  surplus. 

South  America  is  now  no  market  for  flour,  as  more  wheat  is 
grown  there  than  is  required  for  domestic  consumption,  and  an 
annually  enlarging  outlet  for  wheat  is  now  sought  in  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus.  Australasia  makes  more  than  a  home 
supply.  India  has  a  surplus  of  10"to  15  per  cent.  Eastern  Europe 


always  has  wheat  to  sell,  leaving  only  Western  Europe  to  supple- 
ment its  nearly  full  garners  with  the  contributions  of  all  other 
countries,  those  of  Europe  included.  Of  the  average  4  bushels 
consumed  by  each  inhabitant  ot  Europe,  only  a  half  bushel  comes 
from  other  continents,  and  this  is  practically  the  measure  of  the 
market  for  the  wheat  surplus  of  the  world,  a  market  which  neither 
reciprocity  nor  the  persuasion  of  any  international  comity  can  en- 
large— nothing  lut  war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  nothing  lut  an  act  of 
God  or  a  change  of  crop  distribution  utterly  at  variance  with  long 
settled  policy  and  practical  sense,  can  swell  to  sudden  importance  the 
demand  for  wheat  and  flour  that  will  relieve  prevailing  stagnation 
and  advance  prices. 

The  production  of  meat  has  also  advanced  faster  than  popula- 
tion. In  1880  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  returned  as  39, 675, 533,  and 
the  numbers  as  now  estimated,on  farms  and  ranches, are  52,801,907, 
or  33  per  cent.  more.  Excluding  cows,  the  increase  of  other  cat- 
tle, which  includes  the  beeves,  is  equivalent  to  about  40  per  cent. 
Then  beeves  are  brought  to  maturity  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
and  more  meat  is  made  in  proportion  to  numbers,  so  that  the  beef 
supply  is  greater  than  in  1880  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
ratio  of  supply  has  been  very  greatlv  increased  since  1850.  Our 
export  of  beef  has  grown  up  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  the  ex- 
port of  cattle  has  not  only  increased,  but  its  character  has  changed 
from  the  shipment  of  Texas  or  Florida  long-horns  to  Cuba  to  the 
export  of  fat  beeves  to  Europe,  one  of  which  commands  the  price 
of  five  of  the  original  style  of  Gulf  Coast  cattle.  This  difference 
represents  not  precisely  the  meat-making  capacity  of  the  cattle 
of  1850  and  1890  respectively,  but  it  suggests  the  wide  disparity 
between  the  ratio  of  meat  to  numbers  of  cattle  at  the  two  dates. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  beeves  in  Chicago  shows  that 
the  present  values  are  lower  .than  in  any  year  since  the  export  of 


Beef  cattle. 

Extra. 

Choice. 

Good. 

Medium. 

1876.  .  . 

$5.25  to  $4.75 
5.00         5.50 
4.50         4.90 
4.10         4.35 
4.60         4.75 
4.85         5.40 
5.85         6.35 
5.80         6.10 
0.30         6.40 
6.  '35         6.60 
4.30         5.00 
4.75         5.00 
4.85         5.15 
4.65         4.90 
4.50         4.75 

$4.50  to  $5.  10 
4.50  4.80 
4.00  4.40 
3.60  4.00 

$4.  00  to  $4.50 
3.80         4.40 
3.50      '  3.85 
3.00         3.50 
*3.50         4.40 
*3.75         4.65 

1877  

1878  

$5.15  to  $5.40 
4.60  5.00 
5.00  5.35 
5.75  6.25 
6.50  6.85 
6.25  6.50 
7.00  7.25 
6.65  6.85 
5.17  5.70 
5.00  5.15 
5.25  -5.50 
5.00  5.35 
4.90  5.20 

1879  . 

1880  

1881  

1882... 

4.50  to  5.15 
5.40  5.70 
6.00  6.25 
5.75  6.10 
3.85  4.55 
4.20  4.50 
4.25  4.60 
4.35  4.50 
4.00  4.40 

1883  .. 

4.40  to   5.00 
4.50         5.00 
5.00         5.50 
3.50         4.15 
8.75         4.10 
4.00         4.30 
3.65         4.00 
3.25         3.90 

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

*  Good  to  medium  includes  two  grades. 


beef  was  inaugurated,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1879.  Prices  in- 
creased till  1884,  when  they  were  highest,  and  fell  heavily  in  1886, 
advancing  slightly  in  1887,  except  as  to  the  extra  grade,  and  re- 
covering further  in  1888,  only  to  continue  a  decline  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Thus  the  staple  products  of  agriculture,  by  increase  of  farms, 
by  railroad  building  and  land  settlement,  and  the  increase  of 
agricultural  implements,  are  grown  to  excess,  while  other  pro- 
ducts with  which  our  farmers  are  not  familiar  are  neglected, 
and  left  to  foreign  labor  to  produce,  while  our  own  rural  labor  is 
only  partially  employed,  or  else  is  crowding  production  of  these 
old  staples,  and  still  further  lowering  prices  and  intensifying  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  results  of  agricultural  effort. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  defy  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
So  long  as  farmers  insist  on  growing  only  the  bread  grains,  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  cattle,  and  to  neglect  other  products  which  are 
needed,  which  we  import  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,000,000  an- 
nually, just  so  long  will  the  lamentation  over  low  prices  continue. 
Diversification  is  essential  to  agricultural  salvation.  There  are 
writers  and  speakers  who  are  doing  incalculable  injury  "by  their  in- 
fluence in  repression  of  any  tendency  to  a  wider  range  of  rural 
production,  encouraging  indolence  and  idleness,  paralysing 
enterprise,  intensifying  rural  inertia,  ""  and  encouraging  de- 
pendence on  foreign  production,  and  the  draining  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  foreign  lands.  They  appear  to  deprecate  any  effort 
towards  independence  or  the  cultivation  of  self-reliance,  the  stimula- 
tion of  invention,  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  or  the  development 
of  rural  taste.  Their  advice  points  in  the  direction  of  aimless 
poverty  and  practical  serfdom. 

The  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  about  $530,000,000  at  the  sea-ports,  or  about 
$400,000,000  on  the  farms.  The  agricultural  imports  amounted  to 
over  $348,000,000  at  ports  of  shipment,  and  fully  $400,000,000 
with  freights  and  commissions  added,  without  further  allowance 
for  undervaluation.  Thus  it  takes  most  of  our  agricultural  exports 
to  pay  for  agricultural  imports.  These  imports  are  largely  food 
and  fibers.  The  heavier  items  for  1888-'89  were  as  follows : 

Sugar  and  molasses $93,297,868 

Animals  and  their  products,  except  wool 40,419,502 

Fibers,  animal  and  vegetable 59,453,936 

Fruits  and  nuts 18,746,417 

Barley  and  other  cereals 8,971,722 

Tobacco,  leaf 10,868,226 

Wines 7,706,772 

Total $239,464,443 
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Most  of  this  importation  should  le  produced  here  and  many 
minor  products  not  named;  in  fact,  there  is  little  on  the  list,  except 
tea  and  coffee,  that  should  le  imported.  There  are  many  plan  to 
yielding  fruits,  dyes,  medicines,  and  other  products  useful  in  the 
arts  or  for  food  that  could  be  profitably  grown,  after  suitable  ex- 
periment, for  the  supply  of  a  demand  already  existing  or  to  b« 
created,  and  utilizing  rural  labor  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  main  difficulty  is,  there  is  overproduction  of  a  few  staples 
and  quite  too  limited  a  list  of  rural  products.  There  is  too  much 
hog  and  hominy,  and  a  narrow  range  of  delicacies  that  are  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  buyer  and  so  profitable  to  the  producer. 
There  is  too  much  rural  labor  unemployed,  and  too  much  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  lablor  idle  in  both  cases  for  lack  of 
sufficient  variety,  and  because  $500,000,000  or  $600,000,000  are 
spent  in  foreign  countries  for  products  that  could  better  be  made 
here.  It  is  useless,  it  is  foolish,  to  say  that  we  can  not  sell 
our  surplus  unless  we  buy  our  food  and  clothing  abroad. 
We  did  sell  last  year  to  a  single  country  to  the  amount  of  $201,- 
000,000  more  than  we  bought  of  that  country,  and  a  similar  dis- 
proportion exists  every  year. 

As  we  become  more  independent,  more  self-sustaining,  pro- 
ducing all  substantials  of  life,  wealth  will  more  abound,  and  be 
more  equally  distributed  under  the  industrial  than  under  the  com- 
mercial idea  ;  and  while  imports  will  still  be  heavy,  they  will  be 
mainly  for  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  the  rich,  and  will  not  re- 
duce the  resources  or  limit  the  comforts  of  the  people. 

In  a  primitive  country  the  first  business  of  farmers  is  to 
produce  food  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  stomach  ;  if  they  go  no 
farther,  as  population  advances  and  its  wants  increase  with 
the  progress  of.  culture  and  civilization,  and  so  neglect  to 
supply  the  "raw  materials  "  for  the  uses  of  the  industrial  arts, 
their  country  will  foreve'r  remain  primitive  and  poor.  This 
country  can  not  claim  exemption  from  the  inexorable  rule.  Cotton, 
'by  the  invention  of  the  gin,  and  the  existence  of  a  suitable  soil  in 
the  South,  became  the  salvation  of  its  agriculture,  and  then  threat- 
ened its  existence  by  its  refusal  to  tolerate  other  raw  materials  for 
other  arts.  The  cotton  crop  is  valuable,  and  will  represent  a 
larger  value,  yet  it  would  not  suffice  to  board  the  people  of  the 
South  at  first-class  hotels  for  a  week.  A  score  of  other  products 
should  further  enrich  her  agriculture  to  relieve  existing  depression. 
All  the  worsted  wools  and  all  the  carpet  wools  that  can  be  woven 
in  the  country  can  readily  be  pioduced  in  the  South.  Only  the 
invention  of  an  effective  decorticator  is  required  to  make  ramie  a 


great  industry,  supplementing  rather  than  rivaling  cotton ;  and 
jute  and  many  native  and  foreign  fibers  should  swell  the  list  of 
raw  materials. 

And  there  should  be  no  more  need  of  going  to  Italy  or  Japan 
for  raw  silk  than  there  is  to  India  for  raw  cotton.  Further,  there 
should  be  just  as  little  need  of  going  to  Cuba  for  sugar.  Nine-tenths 
(at  least)  of  all  the  raw  materials  required  for  textile,  metallic,  me- 
chanical, chemical,  oleaginous  or  other  manufacture  can  be  pro- 
duced, primarily  by  our  farmers,  diverting  their  labor  to  profitable 
channels,  and  swelling  the  value  of  their  products,  steadying  the 
prices  of  the  food  staples,  and  insuring  prosperity  and  comfort  to  all. 
No  other  panacea  will  cure  hard  times;  a  profitable  outlet,  by 
diversification  and  extension,  for  constantly  augmenting  rural 
labcr,  can  alone  make  rural  industry  profitable.  If  the  policy  of 
going  abroad  for  all  fibers  except  cotton  shall  be  put  into  perma- 
nent practice,  and  for  all  sugar  and  fruits,  barley  and  oil  seeds,  to 
be  paid  for  in  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton,  which  are  already 
crowded  into  foreign  markets  to  the  last  pound  and  bushel,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  a  "  single  tax  "  to  make  the  farmer's  land 
valueless,  and  no  need  of  account-books  or  pocket-books,  and 
little  demand  for  books  of  any  kind. 

And  yet  there  is  gross  ignorance  abroad  of  the  extent  of  these 
limitations  of  our  agriculture,  and  of  the  means  of  recuperation, 
many  of  our  farmers  are  delaying  the  emancipation  of  rural  in- 
dustry and  seeking  to  import  cordage  to  bind  upon  their  backs 
still  closer  their  present  burdens.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  range 
of  profitable  production,  they  are  seeking  to  restrict  it.  The 
wheat  growers  insist  upon  going  to  the  antipodes  for  binder 
twine,  while  a  million  acres  of  flax  fiber  is  wasted  in  adjoining 
fields,  and  when  they  could  produce  hemp  enough  within  six 
months  to  bind  the  wheat  of  the  world.  The  cotton-growers 
want  to  go  to  India  for  jute,  which  will  grow  in  their  cotton  fields 
as  readily  as  weeds.  If  we  will  not  produce  the  twine  to  bind 
our  sheaves,  or  the  jute  or  hemp  or  flax  to  cover  our  bales,  we 
shall  have  no  right  to  complain  of  50  cents  per  bushel  for  the  one 
or  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  other. 

During  the  last  ten  years  more  than  two  million  workers  in 
agriculture,  armed  with  improved  implements,  have  been  added 
to  the  seven  millions  that  were  making  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton ; 
and  shall  they  still  insist  on  the  same  limited  range  of  effort,  walk 
in  the  same  furrows  their  fathers  turned,  and  seek  to  live  and  die 
in  the  same  overdone  and  profitless  routine  ?  If  so,  agricultural 
depression  will  become  chronic  and  intensified  to  a  degree  ui> 
known  at  present.  Shall  farmers  hug  the  chains  of  their  de* 
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pendence,  limit  the  range  of  their  industry,  refuse  to  strike  out 
into  new  paths,  and  sink  into  comparative  idleness  and  poverty  ? 
There  are  millions  of  them  too  intelligent  and  enterprising  and 
ambitious  to  co-operate  in  any  such  scheme  of  self-degradation. 


WHY    THE    FARMER    IS   NOT    PROSPEROUS. 

(C.  Wood  Davis  in  "The  Forum,"  April  1890.) 

The  working  force  of  the  United  States  is  about  23,000,000 
persons,  of  whom  10,000,000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
employing  a  capital  of  $16,000.000,000  invested  in  farms  and  their 
equipment.  That  the  greater  part  of  this  host  of  workers  and  of 
this  immense  capital  is  unprofitably  employed,  is  beyond  question ; 
and  this  state  of  unthrift  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  discourage 
great  numbers  of  those  so  employed. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  industry  or 
frugality  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed  to 
crop  failures,  as  is  evident  from  the  increasing  quantities  of  pro- 
ducts put  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  at  prices  ever  growing 
less.  Indeed,  our  farms  are  so  numerous  and  productive  as  to 
reduce  the  returns  of  American  agriculture  to  a  point  far  below  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  farms  and  farm 
products  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  western  Europe.  Clearly, 
the  unprofitableness  of  American  argiculture  is  not  in  any  degree 
due  to  insufficient  crops. 

In  order  to  determine  why  the  farming  interest  is  thus  de- 
pressed, we  must  first  ascertain  under  what  conditions  the  farmer 
profitably  pursued  his  avocation  in  the  past,  and  how,  why,  and 
to  what  extent  such  conditions  have  given  place  to  others  less 
favorable.  To  do  this  we  must  review  the  ratio  of  farms  and  pro- 
duction to  population  in  the  prosperous  past. 

During  a  period  of  39  years,  ending  in  1889,  population, 
farms,  and  the  production  of  the  more  important  staples  increased 
as  follows : 

Population 175  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms 260       " 

Cattle 185      " 

Swine 66       " 

Bales  of  cotton 201       " 

Bushels  of  corn 257       " 

Bushels  of  wheat 389      " 

Bushels  of  oats 411       " 

*•  As  the  result  of  an  increase  of  farms  and  farm  products  so 
outstripping  the  increase  in  population,  the  only  staples  the  grow- 


ing  of  which  is  even  fairly  remunerative  are  pork  and  cotton. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  our  monoply  of  the  world's  supply  of 
cotton,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  swine  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 

Except  for  brief  periods,  the  prices  of  cattle  continued  remun- 
erative up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  decade,  when  the  new  farms 
of  the  West,  the  open  range  regions  of  Texas,  the  plains  and  the 
mountain  areas  furnished  a  supply  far  in  excess  of  demands, 
swamping  the  markets  and  reducing  prices  to  a  level  precluding 
all  profit. 

The  following  summaries  show  the  rates  at  which  population 
and  various  products  have  increased.  The  increase  from  1850  to 
1860  was: 

Population 36  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms 41  " 

Cattle 30  " 

Swine 43  " 

Bales  of  cotton 117  " 

Acres  in  corn 41  " 

"      wheat 70  " 

"      oats 17  " 

From  1860  to  1870  the  increase  and  decrease  were  as  follows : 
Increase. 

Population 23  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms 30       " 

Acres  in  corn 24       " 

"      wheat 66      " 

"      oats 50      " 

Decrease. 

Cattle 7  per  cent. 

Swine 25       " 

Cotton 42      « 

From  1870  to  1880  the  increase  was : 

Population 30  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms 51  " 

"          cattle 40  " 

"          swine 91  " 

"          bales  of  cotton 91  " 

Acres  in  corn 61  " 

"        wheat 49  " 

"        oats 101  " 

From  1880  to  1889  the  increase  has  been: 

Population , 27  per  cent. 

Number  of  farms 20  " 

cattle 51  " 

"  swine 5  " 

"  bales  of  cotton 45  " 
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Acres  in  corn 26  per  cent. 

"        oats 70      " 

"        wheat 0.4   " 

During  twenty  years  the  exportation  of  corn  has  averaged  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  product,  and  of  oats  less  than  one  per 
cent.,  and  the  price  of  these  grains  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  home  requirements  and  the  extent  of  the  supply.  That  lower 
prices  follow  enlarged  supply  is  evident ;  and  a  medium,  or  even 
a  short  crop  brings  the  farmer  more  profit,  and  often  more  money 
in  gross,  than  does  a  full  or  large  one.  To  illustrate :  the  corn 
crop  of  1889  exceeded  that  of  1887  by  more  than  656,000,000 
bushels,  yet,  counting  the  cost  of  the  extra  amount  handled,  it 
will  bring  the  growers  $100,000,000  less.  Again,  the  crop  of  1878 
was  64  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1874,  and,  allowance  made 
for  cost  of  handling,  brought  the  farmer  $149,000,000  less.  The 
five  crops  of  corn  grown  in  the  second  half-decade  tabulated,  ex- 
ceeded the  five  crops  of  the  preceding  period  by  2,128,000,000 
bushels,  yet  the  farmers  netted  $71,000,000  less  therefrom. 

The  tables  showing  the  statistics  of  our  corn  prod- 
uct, from  1870  to  1889,  in  periods  of  five  years,  sub- 
stantiate the  foregoing  assertions.  The  results  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  abstract: 

1870-4.     1875-9.      1880-4.      1885-9. 

Annnual  product  per  capita, 

bushels 24.4  30.4  29.8  30.5 

Average  price  in  local  mar- 
kets, cents 50.6  36.8  44.7  34.6 

Average  value  per  acre, 
dollars 13.32  10.10  10.67  8.44 

Similar  tables  are  given  for  wheat,  of  which  we  can 
only  present  the  results. 

1870-4.     1875-9.      1880-4.      1885-9. 

Annual  product  per  capita, 
bushels 6.43  7.86  8.02  7.24 

Average  price  in  local  mar- 
kets, dollars 1.11  1.00  0.90  0.75 

Average  value  per  acre, 

dollars 13.66  1235  11.07  8.84 

(The  exceptional  decline  in  value  with  a  smaller  production  of 
wheat  in  1885-9  is  due  to  a  remarkable  decrease  of  home  consump- 
tion during  these  years  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  five 
years.     In  1885-89  it  was  5.24  bushels  per  capita,  in  1880-84,  5.95 
— ED.  ECONOMIST.) 

The  price  is  shown  to  range  from  $1.26  to  65  cents;  the  re- 
turns per  acre  fall  from  $13.66  to  $8.84 — a  shrinkage  of  85  per 
rent.  The  exportation  has  ranged  from  22  to  32  per  cent,  for  the 
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five-year  periods,  and.  is  27  per  cent,  for  the  whole  term.  Domes- 
tic consumption  has  ranged  from  5.05  to  5.98  bushels  per  capita, 
the  mean  being  5.56 — a  little  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  De- 
dartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  price  received  for  that  portion  of  the  -wheat  crop  sent 
abroad  is  generally  supposed  to  determine  the  price  of  that  con- 
sumed at  home ;  but  if  Table  II.  proves  anything,  it  is  that  this 
is  rarely  if  ever  the  case,  for  the  price  is  nearly  always  seen  to  ad- 
vance sharply  after  a  short  crop,  and  to  fall  as  sharply  after  one 
or  two  above  the  average.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open  question,  with 
the  weight  of  the  proof  favoring  the  affirmative,  whether  it  is 
not  the  extent  and  pressure  of  our  surplus  which  determines  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  grain  merchant 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  11,  1890: 

"  During  October  and  November  the  receipts  of  spring  wheat 
in  the  Northwest  so  far  exceeded  requirements  that  the  markets 
were  overwhelmed,  the  movement  attracting  attention  throughout 
Europe,  their  circulars  remarking  that  '  dealers  and  millers  being 
short  of  stock,  would  doubtless  operate  but  for  depression  caused 
by  the  immense  movement  in  the  Northwestern  provinces  [States] 
of  America.'" 

Here  we  have  the  Europeans  correctly  stating  the  effect  of  our 
surplus  upon  their  markets,  and  indicating  plainly  that  it  is  the 
extent  of  such  surplus  that  makes  the  price.  Eliminate  this  sur- 
plus and  prices  would  rise. 

The  area  in  oats,  in  twenty  years,  has  increased  from  8,000,000 
to  27,500,000  acres,  the  returns  diminishing  from  $12.78  to  $7.24 
per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  population,  number  of  cattle,  and 
ratio  of  cattle  to  people  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  years  since 
1860: 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of 
cattle 

Number  of  cattle 
to  each  100  in- 
habitants. 

I860  

31,443,321 

25,620,019 

81 

1870  

38,558,371 

23,820,608 

62 

1875  

43,951,000 

27,220,200 

62 

1880  

50,155  783 

35,925  511 

72 

1885  

56,975,000 

42,547,307 

75 

1889. 

63  540  000 

*50  931,042 

80 

*  Including  600,000  cattle  in  the  Indian  Territory  not  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  average  .price  of  cattle  sold  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  week  ending  December  28,  1889,  was  $8.02  per  100 
I »nu mis  net.  But  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1871,  we  learn  that  the  average  price  of  cattle  in  that 
market  during  1871  was  12  cents;  in  1870,  14|  cents;  in  1869, 
14£  cents;  and  in  1866,  16  cents.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
table  giving  population  and  number  of  cattle,  proves  the  direct 
and  constant  relation  between  population  and  number  of  cattle, 
and  shows  the  certainty  with  which  a  disturbance  in  the  propor- 
tions of  such  relations  will  affect  prices. 

In  1860  cattle  were  low  in  price,  the  ratio  of  cattle  to  popu- 
lation then  being  as  81  to  100.  This  ratio  fell  in  1870  to  62  to 
100,  and  rose  gradually  until  the  beginning  of  1889,  when  the 
proportion  again  reached  80  to  100.  So  long  as  the  supply  of 
cattle  remained  below  72  to  100  people,  prices  were  good  and  the 
demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  supply  without  undue  oscil- 
lation in  values ;  hence  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  any  excess 
in  the  supply  beyound  72  to  100  units  of  population  will  depress 
prices  to  an  unprofitable  level. 

The  history  of  American  farming  for  twenty  years  is,  in  brief, 
that  as  the  area  in  cultivation  has  increased,  so  has  the  product 
per  capita,  to  be  followed  by  ever-declining  prices  and  diminish- 
ing returns  per  acre. 

If,  in  the  period  ending  in  1874,  with  a  cattle  supply  of  62  to 
100  people,  the  supply  of  corn  less  than  25  bushels  per  capita,  that 
of  wheat  and  oats  less  than  6.5  bushels,  and  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  pork  75  pounds  for  each  inhabitant,  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  for  bread,  meat,  spirits,  and  povender  were 
fully  and  promptly  met,  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  estimating  con- 
sumption per  capita  as  fifteen  per  cent,  greater  than  then,  the 
present  supply  of  beef  is  sufficient  for  71,000,000  people,  of  swine 
for  76,000,000,  of  wheat  for  79,000,000,  of  corn  for  70,500,000, 
and  of  oats  for  more  than  100,000,000. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  evidence  offered,  is  that  he 
troubles  of  the  farmer  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  altogether 
too  many  farms,  too  many  cattle  and  swine,  too  many  bushels  of 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  too  many 
tons  of  hay,  and  too  great  a  production  of  nearly  all  other  farm 
products  for  the  number  of  consumers. 

To  supplement  and  confirm  the  conclusions  of  both 
the  foregoing  essays,  we  reproduce  below  from  the 
American  Almanac  for  1889,  a  statement  of  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  United 
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States  in  1884-88,  compiled   from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Products. 

Quantity 
Produced. 

Value. 

lag 

*HJ 

<1           OH 

!U 

Corn,  1885  bush. 

1,936,176,000 

$635,674,630 

26.5 

$32.8 

Corn»  1886  <k 

1,665,441,000 

610,311,000 

22.0 

36.6 

Corn,  1887  " 

1,456,161,000 

646,106,770 

20.1 

44.4 

Corn,  1888.      ...     " 

1,987,990,000 

677,561,580 

.26 

34.1 

Hay    1883   .         .tons. 

46,864,009 

383,834,451 

1  32 

8.19 

Hay,  1884  " 

48,470,460 

396,139,309 

1.26 

8.17 

Hay,  1885  " 

44,736,550 

389,752,873 

1.12 

8.71 

Hay,  1886  " 

41,796,499 

353,437,699 

1.15 

8.46 

Wheat,  1885  bush. 
Wheat,   1886  " 
Wheat,  1887....     " 
Wheat,  1888....     " 
Cotton,  1884  bales. 
Cotton,  1885  " 
Cotton,  1886  " 
Cotton,  1887....     " 
Oats,  1885  bush. 

357,112,000 
457,218,000 
456,329,000 
415,868,000 
5,646,441 
6,575,300 
6,450,000 
6,306,150 
629,409,000 

275,3^0,390 
314,226,020 
310,612,960 
385,248,030 
253,993,385 
269,989,812 
237,366,387 
254,117,350 
179  631,860 

10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 
.324 
.359 
.36 
.338 
27  6 

77.1 
68.7 
68.1 
92.6 
9.2 
8.5 
8.2 
8.5 
28.5 

Oats,  1886  " 

624,134,000 

186  137,930 

26  4 

29.8 

Oats,  1887  " 

659,618,000 

200  699,790 

25  4 

30.4 

Oats,  1888  " 

701,735,000 

195,424,240 

25  99 

27.8 

Potatoes,  1884.  ..bush. 
Potatoes,  1885.  ..     " 
Potatoes,  1886.  ..     " 
Potatoes,  1887.  ..     " 

190,642,000 
175,029,000 
168,051,000 
134,000,000 

75,524,290 
78,153,403 
78,441,940 
91,120,000 

85.8 
77.2 
73.5 
56.0 

39.6 
44.7 
46.7 

68.5 

It  will  be  observed  with  what  uniformity  the  price 
is  regulated  by  the  quantity,  and  how  often  the  larger 
the  crop  the  smaller  its  gross  value. 

These  facts,  with  those  given  before,  cannot  be  im- 
peached. They  must  be  accepted  as  true,  and  they 
put  beyond  question  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dodge  and 
of  the  writer  in  the  Forum. 

1.  The  prime  cause  of  low  prices  is  the  operation  of  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  Diversification  is  essential  to  agricultural  salvation. 

3.  Eliminate  the  surplus  and  prices  would  rise. 

4.  //  is  the  extent  and  pressure  of  our  surplus  which  de- 
termines the  price  in  Europe. 
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5.  The  logical  conclusion  j's  that  the  troubles  of  the  farmer 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  altogether  too  many  farms, 
6v.,  and  too  great  a. production  of  nearly  all  farm  products 
for  the  number  of  consumers. 

The  final  conclusion  of  all  is  that  to  secure  pros- 
perity to  our  farmers  the  ratio  of  producers  to  con- 
sumers must  be  changed,  that  there  must  be  fewer 
producers  or  more  consumers,  or  both.  And  this  is 
what  the  American  system  of  Protection  aims  to  ac- 
complish, and  will  surely  accomplish  if  it  is  main- 
tained. 

Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  aim  and  will  be  the 
result  of  Free-Trade  and  so-called  Tariff  reform,  if 
ever  the  American  people  in  temporary  blindness,  or 
misled  by  unscrupulous  demagogues,  shall  break  down 
the  barriers  which  now  protect  our  diversified  indus- 
tries from  the  destructive  competition  of  cheap  foreign 
labor. 
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THE  SHIPPING  QUESTION. 


SPEECH    OF   WM.  H.  T.   HUGHES   AT    FELLOWCRAFT 
CLUB  DINNER,  APRIL  29,  1891. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

You  have  kindly  given  me  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  on 
the  shipping  question.  It  is  a  great  opportunity,  and  I  appreciate 
it.  I  have  sat  so  long  at  the  feet  of  most  of  you,  and  studied  the 
problems  which  are  daily  discussed  in  your  editorial  columns,  that 
it  seems  almost  impertinent  to  attempt  to  instruct  you  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  have  read  so  many  absurdities  about  the  shipping 
question  that  I  will  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  educate  the  edu- 
cators, and  will  try  to  give  you  my  views  in  as  concise  and  clear  a 
manner  as  possible.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  situation,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  the  absence  of  one  of  the  requisite  elements  for 
the  handling  of  shipping.  In  my  long  experience  in  the  business 
I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  use  water  in  the  handling  of 
ships.  The  scarcity  of  that  fluid  to-night  makes  the  question  a 
difficult  one. 


I  will  not  bore  you  with  statistics.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  furnished  you  with  these,  and  most  of  you,  no  doubt, 
have  them  all  in  your  offices.  Neither  will  I  go  back  to  1810  and 
show  you  that  we  had  more  tonnage  then  than  we  had  in  1888. 
Send  for  the  report  published  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  you  will  get  all  that. 

The  turn  in  the  tide  in  American  shipping  came  with  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  Capitalists  who  had  their  money  invested  in 
ships  sought  the  British  flag  to  protect  their  property  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain.  England  then  made  one  of  the  most 
paying  investments  ever  made  by  any  nation.  She  fitted  out  a  few 
privateers,  destroyed  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  in  1872 
she  paid  us  $15,500,000  for  the  fun  she  had  had,  and  the  whole 
press  of  the  country  sounded  the  praises  of  the  commissioners  we 
sent  before  the  arbitration  court,  and  announced  to  the  world  that  we 
had  had  our  revenge,  had  twisted  the  Lion's  tail,  and  that  England 
had  learned  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  you  cannot  dance  without 
paying  the  fiddler."  Have  any  of  you  ever  considered  what 
amount  of  interest  we  have  paid  England  on  that  $15,500,000? 
Gentlemen,  we  have  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  about  $100,000,000 
to  $125,000,000  a  year  in  freight  and  passage  money  as  interest  on 
that  investment,  and  unless  we  do  something  to  build  up  a 
merchant  marine  again,.and  take  the  place  among  maritime  nations 
which  belongs  to  us,  we  shall  continue  year  by  year  increasing  the 
rate  of  interest. 

After  the  war  the  first  difficulty  that  American  ship  owners 
encountered  was  the  successful  introduction  of  iron  in  place  of 
wood  as  ship  building  material,  England  being  at  the  time  better 
fitted  to  produce  iron  ships  than  we  were.  Thanks,  however,  to 
the  efforts  and  pluck  of  a  few  notable  men,  the  greatest  among 
them  all  the  late  John  Roach,  we  have  developed  little  by  little 
our  capabilities  as  builders  of  iron  ships,  until,  to-day,  and  I  say  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  can  build  as  fine  .ships  as  any 


nation  in  the  world,  and  in  the  matter  of  durability  and  finish  per- 
haps better  ones. 

I  see  some  of  you  gentlemen  almost  ready  to  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion :  "Then  why  don't  we  build  more  ships,  why  don't  we  assume 
that  position  among  nations  which  you  say  we  should  occupy  ? 
Why  is  not  the  American  flag  seen  on  every  sea  side  by  side  with 
the  British  flag?  Why  are  you  people  asking  Congress  to  help 
you?  Because  the  American  capitalist  lost  interest  in  shipping, 
and  was  lured  away  to  investing  in  railroads  by  the  popular  cry, 
"We  cannot  compete  with  the  British  and  other  maritime  nations 
on  the  sea."  I  tell  you  that  we  can  compete  with  them.  Start  us 
up  and  foster  us  as  they  were  fostered,  and  we  will  not  only  com- 
pete with  them  but  we  will  wipe  them  out. 

The  question  of  supremacy  on  the  ocean  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  individual  versus  individual,  but  it  is  a  question  of  nation  versus 
nation.  How  did  England  ever  create  iron  steamship  lines  which 
developed  her  ship-yards  and  put  her  where  she  is  to-day  on  the 
ocean  ?  She  started  them  by  paying  the  most  liberal  kind  of  sub- 
sidies. She  said  to  a  corporation,  We  want  a  line  of  steamers  to 
such  and  such  ports,  of  such  and  such  a  speed.  Now,  how  much 
do  you  require  to  help  you  carry  out  this  enterprise  ?  And  she  paid 
what  they  required.  When  they  had  developed  the  trade  to  those 
ports  she  gradually  reduced  the  subsidy,  until,  perhaps,  she  took  it 
away  entirely.  Then  she  started  new  lines,  and  developed  business 
with  some  other  country.  What  was  the  result  of  this  policy  ? 
The  result  was  that  she  brought  about  frequent  communication 
with  those  ports.  Her  people  went  there.  The  people  of  those 
countries  visited  England.  She  learned  what  they  required,  and 
they,  in  turn,  learned  what  England  could  produce  ;  and  in  that 
way  she  became  the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  country 
that  she  is,  and,  so  to  speak,  gobbled  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Another  advantage  that  this  direct  communication  with  foreign 
countries  brings  about  is,  that  our  young  men  are  likely  to  go  out 
there  and  establish  themselves  in  business,  and  they  will  naturally 


endeavor  to  introduce  American  customs  and  American  goods. 
We  cannot  expect  German,  French  or  English  merchants  to  order 
any  goods  from  the  United  States  that  they  can  possibly  get  from 
their  own  country.  An  American  merchant  is  to-day  as  scarce  in 
a  foreign  country,  or  even  scarcer,  than  an  American  ship.  Even 
in  Cuba,  where  we  have  closer  business  relations  than  with  any 
other  foreign  country,  there  is  only  one  American  house. 

What  have  we  done  to  develop  our  merchant  marine  in  the 
foreign  trade  since  its  destruction  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  ? 
I  might  say,  Nothing.  We  have  the  finest  fleet  of  coasters  in  the 
world.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  been  protected.  We  are  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  the  earth.  Why  ?  Because  our 
manufacturers  have  been  protected.  We  have  more  railroads  than 
any  nation  on  earth.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  been  protected. 
They  have  had  valuable  rights  of  way  given  them,  and  have  had 
land  grants.  The  Government  has  endorsed  their  bonds.  They 
have  been  fostered  and  nursed  up,  until  to-day  they  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  no  navy.  We 
are  now  building  up  a  navy  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Byles,  one  of  the  greatest  expert  marine  architects  that  England 
ever  had,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  every  Democratic  paper  in  the  country,  and  many 
Republican  ones  as  well,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  our  having  a  navy, 
considered  it  an  extravagance,  saying  that  we  had  no  use  for  a  navy 
and  did  not  need  one.  That  is  all  changed  now.  They  are  all 
proud  of  the  nucleus  of  a  navy  we  have,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  any  reasonable  sums  voted  by  Congress  for  the  increase 
of  that  navy.  What  caused  this  change  in  popular  sentiment  ? 
The  education  of  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  a  navy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  propose  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
necessity  of  a  merchant  marine.  I  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  having 
a  navy,  and  that  a  navy  cannot  long  exist  on  the  sea,  unless  it  has 
a  merchant  marine  behind  it  ;  it  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  the 
navy.  A  national  merchant  marine  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 


nation.  It  employs  labor,  uses  provisions,  consumes  coal,  and 
distributes  the  money  among  the  people  that  it  employs.  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  accounts  of  our  own  little  fleet,  which  I 
am  proud  to  say  is  the  finest  fleet  of  American  ships  running  to 
foreign  ports,  in  existence,  and  find  that  we  expend  yearly  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  crews'  wages,  pilotages,  stevedores,  supplies, 
repairs,  coal,  etc.,  not  counting  commissions  of  any  kind,  or  extra- 
ordinary repairs,  but  purely  and  simply  monies  expended  for  what 
the  ships,  so  to  speak,  consume,  over  $1,500,000,  our  actual  pay 
rolls  for  crews'  wages  and  labor  employed  on  shore  being  about 
$550,000.  You  will  say  at  once  in  answer  to  this,  that  foreign 
ships  also  spend  money  when  they  come  to  our  ports.  They  do, 
but  they  spend  as  little  as  possible  in  the  foreign  port,  and  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  home  port.  They  never  dock  their  ships  over 
here.  Their  crews  do  not  spend  their  wages  over  here,  they  buy 
as  little  as  possible  over  here,  or  only  such  articles  as  they  can  buy 
cheaper  than  at  home,  and  if  we  had  our  own  ships  we  would 
spend  as  little  abroad  as  possible,  and  as  much  at  home.  The 
freight  and  passage  money  that  we  pay  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  our  own  ship-owners,  and  would  be  by  them  distributed  among 
our  own  people.  A  line  of  ships  like  the  City  of  Paris,  City  of 
New  York,  etc.,  to  run  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  would,  in  the 
first  place,  cause  the  expenditure  in  this  country,  for  building 
alone,  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  running  each  such 
ship,  which  is  about  $85,000  per  round  voyage,  or  say  per  month, 
would  be  mostly  spent  here  if  they  were  American,  whereas  it  is 
now  spent  abroad — thus  leaving  a  steady  and  regular  revenue  to 
this  country,  giving  employment  to  any  number  of  our  citizens, 
and  giving  us  the  control  of  many  fast  cruisers  in  case  of  war. 

There  are  two  questions  that  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  political  questions,  one  is  the  tariff  and  the  other  is  the 
shipping  question.  They  are  both'  of  them  national  questions. 
They  interest  every  man  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  They 
should  be  kept  out  of  politics,  and  be  treated  by  all  as  broad 
national  questions,  too  great  for  any  one  party. 


The  greatest  struggle  that  was  ever  made  to  pass  adequate 
shipping  legislation  was  made  during  the  last  Congress.  The 
broad  measure  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  which  was  a  free-to-all  race  to 
allow  every  American  citizen  that  chose  to  invest  his  money,  to 
go  into  the  shipping  business,  was  defeated.  It  was  defeated  by 
the  Democratic  party,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  renegade  Republicans. 
Many  of  those  who  voted  against  it  are  to-day  sorry  they  did  so. 
I  have  it  from  the  lips  of  several  prominent  Congressmen,  who 
opposed  it,  that  this  is  so,  and  that  could  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
be  reconvened  the  Tonnage  Bill  would  pass  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Tonnage  Bill  was  endorsed  by  almost  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  in  this  country.  Surely  the 
aggregation  of  business  men  represented  by  all  those  business 
institutions,  ought  to  have  some  weight — still  their  resolutions  and 
endorsements  had  little  effect.  Party  feeling  was  allowed  to  over- 
rule everything,  and  the  request  of  the  business  man  was  ignored, 
as  it  always  is  after  election.  Before  election  the  business  man  is 
a  great  character,  after  election  he  sinks  into  oblivion,  and  the 
politician  has  no  further  use  for  him.  There  is  one  very  strange 
feature  about  the  whole  question,  and  that  is  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  Tonnage  Bill  were  cast 
by  members  from  the  interior,  while  the  votes  against  it  were 
mostly  from  the  sea-board  States. 

I  spent  a  large  part  of  last  winter  in  Washington,  endeavoring 
to  aid  the  passage  of  the  Tonnage  Bill.  The  mistake  in  that  bill 
was  including  sail.  Had  sail  been  excluded  the  bill  would  have 
passed.  The  Democrats  saw  this  point,  and  although  the  amend- 
ment to  exclude  sail  was  offered  by  a  Democrat,  it  was  really  voted 
down  by  the  Democratic  party. 

The  question  in  a  nutshell  resolves  itself  into  this:  American 
steamships  cannot  compete  with  foreign  steamships  on  the  ocean 
unless  they  get  somewhere  neaf  the  same  aid  from  the  Government 
that  those  foreign  steamships  get.  I  am  running  a  line  of  ships  to 
Havana  against  Spanish  ships  that  get  a  subsidy  of  $5000  a  trip 


from  the  Spanish  Government.  I  have  just  been  able  to  hold  my 
own,  meet  interest  on  bonds,  and  keep  ships  in  good  order,  and 
unless  our  line  is  recognized  under  the  present  Postal  Subsidy  Bill, 
we  may  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  running 
a  steamship  company  you  must  not  only  pay  dividends  to  your 
stockholders,  but  you  must  allow  for  depreciation  -of  property, 
first  from  natural  causes,  and  secondly  from  improvements  that 
are  constantly  being  made,  which  reduce  the  value  of  your  ships. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  compound  marine  engine  was  thought  to 
be  the  neplus  ultra  of  engines.  To-day  we  have  the  triple  expan- 
sion, which  is  entirely  superseding  the  compound.  The  quadruple, 
which  is  to  succeed  the  triple,  is  to-day  a  fact.  The  steel  ship  has 
superseded  the  iron.  What  have  we  in  the  future  ?  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  at  no  very  distant  day  ships  and  engines  will  be  built 
of  aluminum,  and  steam  will  be  knocked  out  by  stored  electricity. 
I  have  read  in  many  papers  that  England  pays  no  subsidies.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  an  absolute  falsehood.  I  have  just  been  reading  the 
contract  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  For  a  weekly  line  from 
Brindisi  to  Bombay  via  the  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Aden,  and 
return,  and  a  fortnightly  service  from  Brindisi  to  Shanghai,  calling 
at  Aden,  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  return, 
the  British  Government  pays  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  ^£265,000  per  annum,  and  the  highest  rate 
of  speed  required  under  this  contract,  which  is  for  ten  years,  and 
does  not  expire  until  1898,  is  under  thirteen  knots  per  hour. 

The  lines  on  the  North  Atlantic  get  from  the  British  Post- 
office  three  shillings  per  pound  for  letters,  and  three  pence  per 
pound  for  newspapers,  books,  printed  matter,  etc.  I  am  informed 
by  our  Post-office  that  these  mails  average  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  letters,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  newspapers,  etc 
This  would  give  them  about  ^2400,  or  say  $12,000  per  trip,  which 
in  itself  is  as  much  as  any  ship  could  get  from  our  Government, 
running  on  the  same  route  under  the  Postal  Subsidy  Bill. 


Besides  this,  all  these  steamships  are  under  contract  with  the 
Admiralty  under  what  is  known  as  subventions  for  naval  purposes, 
under  which  they  receive  twenty  shillings  per  gross  ton  per  annum 
when  they  have  no  mail  contract,  and  fifteen  shillings  when  t 
have  a  mail  contract. 

So  long  as  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spair 
sidize  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  endeavor  to  establish  lines 
carrying  their  flag  between  foreign  ports,  we  must,  if  we  expect 
hold  any  part  of  the  ocean  traffic,  do  as  well  by  our  ship-own* 

they  do. 

We  need  the  moral  protection  of  the  Government  as  mu 
we  need  the  money.     We  want  the  eagle  to  flap  its  wings  and  cry 
aloud  to  other  nations,  "Keep  your  hands  off  my  ships  and 
trade,  as  I  propose  to  protect  them." 

We  have  the  spectacle  to-day  of  even  the  Norwegians  b 
ing  little  steamers  and  coming  over  here  to  take  away  from  us  the 
fruit  trade  of  the  West  Indies.     They  can  run  ships  cheaper  thar 


we  can. 


^dll. 

Why?     Because  they  can  get  men  for  almost  nothing,  a 
they  are  willing  to  live  on  food  such  as  even  an  American  tramp 
would  turn  up  his  nose  at. 

One  thing  might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  by  our  ( 
ment  and  that  is,  make  reciprocity  and  shipping  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  every  treaty  of  reciprocity  that  is  made  under  the  McKmley 
Bill  ought  to  contain  a  clause  whereby  no  goods  are  allowec 
derive   any  benefit   from   the   treaty,   unless  they  be  earned 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  making  the  treaty. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  there  was  no  Brit! 
influence  in  this  country  to  fight  against  the  Tonnage  Bill, 
were  several  gentlemen  in  Washington  during  the  whole  t 
the  discussion  of  this  bill,  who  had  no  visible  means  of  support, 
who  yet  lived  well,  and  wined  and  dined  Congressmen,  and  wh< 
sole  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  oppose  any  legislation  in  favc 
of  American  shipping.     I  asked  a  prominent  English  ship-b 


who  was  in  Washington  this  winter,  if  the  ship-builders  of  Great 
Britain  were  assessed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen.  His 
answer  to  me  was  this  :  "  We  have  a  better  way  of  doing  these  things 
over  there.  Our  Board  of  Trade  has  a  secret  fund,  and  if  you  could 
get  a  look  at  their  books  you  might  find  out  where  their  salaries 
come  from." 

The  Postal  Subsidy  Bill  just  passed  will  do  something  to  help 
build  up  an  American  merchant  marine,  but  in  no  way  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Its  principal  value,  if  it  be  liberally  interpreted  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  from  personal  interviews  with  the  President  and  Post- 
master-General on  the  subject,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it 
will  be,  will  be  to  aid  in  the  work  of  education,  and  to  show  the 
people  of  this  country  what  might  have  been  accomplished  had 
a  broader  and  more  liberal  measure  been  passed,  and  thus  lead  to 
the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  will  bring  about  the  desired 
result,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
and  by  that  means,  the  developement  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  last  words  of  the  late  William  Windom  are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  you,  and  his  speech  should  be  preserved  and  used 
as  a  text-book  in  every  editorial  sanctum. 

"Give  us  direct  and  ample  transportation  facilities  under  the 
American  flag,  and  controlled  by  American  citizens  ;  a  currency 
sound  in  quality  and  adequate  in  quantity ;  an  international  bank 
to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  a  system  of  reciprocity  carefully 
adjusted  within  the  lines  of  protection  ;  and  not  only  will  our 
foreign  commerce  again  invade  every  sea,  but  every  American 
industry  will  be  quickened  and  our  whole  people  feel  the  impulse 
of  a  new  and  enduring  prosperity." 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  stair-cases  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  is  a  painting  showing  the  pioneer  wending  his  way  to 
open  up  the  Western  country,  and  beneath  it  we  read — 

"  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  continent  is  ours." 


May  we  some  day  see  at  the  head  of  another  stair-case  in  that 
great  building  a  picture  of  equal  dimensions  which  shall  depict  the 
American  steamship  ploughing  every  sea,  and  beneath  it  we  shall 
write — 

"  No  pent-up  lakes  or  harbors  confine  our  maritime  powers, 
The  oceans  and  the  commerce  of  the  whole  wide  world  are  ours." 

On  this  great  question,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drop  all  feel- 
ings of  party  politics.  I  ask  you  to  honor  your  flag,  and  I  ask  you 
to  see  that  other  nations  honor  it  too.  How  can  they  do  so  if 
many  of  them  have  never  seen  it  ?  We  are  the  greatest  advertisers 
in  the  world  at  home ;  we  have  developed  our  home  trade  almost 
to  its  utmost.  Let  us  not  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel.  Let  us 
send  our  ships  abroad  on  every  sea  ;  ships  made  of  American  iron 
and  steel,  designed  by  American  brains,  built  by  American 
mechanics,  navigated  by  American  seamen,  and  loaded  with  the 
products  of  our  own  factories.  Then  they  will  know  practically, 
and  not  theoretically — for  up  to  this  time  all  they  know  about  us  is 
what  they  have  read  in  books — that  we  are  the  great  nation  we  are 
represented  to  be,  that  we  will  welcome  them  all  to  our  shores,  and 
that  we  are  glad,  willing  and  able  to  do  business  with  them. 

The  dream  of  my  life  is  to  see  our  docks  lined  with  American 
steamships  loading  for  every  port  in  the  world  ;  that  our  flag  shall 
be  known  and  respected  on  every  sea ;  that  American  manufac- 
tures shall  be  known  and  sought  after  the  world  over  ;  that  we  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  maritime  nation  of  the  world. 

If  I  can  aid  ever  so  little  in  bringing  about  these  results  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  as  an  American  citizen.  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  help  me  to  bring  about  these  results  ? 
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PROTECTION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THEIR  PROSPERITY. 
BY  EDWARD  H.  AMMIDOWN. 


Reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review  for  August,  1888. 


THE  AMERICAN  wool  clip  amounts   to   about  three  hundred  million 
pounds  per  annum.     The  best  private  authorities  place  it  higher  than 
this,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Government  estimates  are  too  low.     But 
the  figures  given  here  are  within  bounds. 

Its  annual  value  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  market  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  It  stands  sixth  in  value  on  the  list  of 
American  agricultural  products,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  corn,  hay,  wheat, 
cotton  and  oats.  The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  fifty  millions,  worth 
on  an  average  something  over  two  dollars  each,  or  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

If  the  annual  product  of  mutton  for  food,  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks 
in  prosperous  times  were  added  to  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  total  amount 
would  exceed  $125,000,000. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  distributed  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  only 
great  farm  industry  in  the  beneiits  of  which  every  section  of  the  country 
shares.  The  distribution  of  the  annual  benefits  is  as  follows  : 

New  England 4  per  cent 5,000,000  dollars 

Middle  States 9       "       11,000,000 

Southern  States 11       "       14,000,000 

Western  States 37       "       46,000,000 

Pacific  States 18       "       23,000,000 

Territories 21       "       26,000,000 


Total 100  per  cent 125,000,000  dollars. 


But  the  annual  value  of  the  American  wool  industry  is  not 
limited  to  the  clip  of  wool  or  the  increase  of  the  nock  or  its  con- 
tribution to  our  supply  of  animal  food.  Its  value  as  a  means  of 
enriching  the  soil  is  recognized  by  intelligent  farmers,  though 
unfortunately  it  is  not  generally  appreciated.  One  of  the  thrift- 
iest farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  said  that  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  he  believed  that  the  advantage  derived 
yearly  from  the  improved  fertility  of  his  land  where  the  sheep 
were  pastured,  equaled  the  value  of  his  wool  clip.  This  element 
of  value  has  not  been  investigated  carefully  enough  to  justify  pos- 
itive conclusions,  though  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  e9timate 
the  annual  gain  to  the  country  from  this  source  of  fertilization  at 
not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  which  is  due  to  sheep 
husbandry  and  to  the  income  derived  from  it,  is  important,  though 
not  easy  to  determine.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  sheep,  and  that  many  of  our  farms  consist  largely  of 
land  suitable  for  sheep  pastures,  and  which,  without  sheep  hus- 
bandry, would  be  unused  and  deteriorate  in  fertility,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  American  sheep 
husbandry  is  complete  which  fails  to  appreciate  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  our  farm  lands  which  would  follow  the  abandonment  of 
this  industry. 

It  is  claimed  in  a  recently  published  statement  that  this  decline 
would  exceed  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre  on  one  hundred  and 
twelve  million  acres,  or  $280,000,000. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  second  wool- producing  country 
in  the  world.  Australia,  with  its  vast  area  of  unoccupied  land  is 
the  first.  The  Argentine  Republic  ranks  third,  where  land  and 
labor  are  cheap.  Russia  is  the  fourth,  with  its  boundless  wastes 
and  semi-slave  population. 

The  following11  shows  the  relative  product  of  these  four  coun- 
tries: 

Australia,  1885 455  million  pounds. 

United  States,  1885 302       "          " 

Argentine  Republic,  1885 283       "  " 

Russia,  1884 263       "          " 

The  total  production  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
field  of  statistics,  amounts  to  about  two  thousand  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  this  country  furnishes  nearly  one-sixth  part. 
This  important  proportion  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  legislation  tending  to  discourage  our  sheep  husbandry. 
A  serious  reduction  of  the  American  clip,  co-incident  with  a  con- 


stant  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  of  wool,  could  not  fail 
to  be  quickly  followed,  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  foreign  wools, 
with  higher  profits  for  foreign  wool-growers,  and  increased  cost  of 
woolen  goods. 

It  is  a  fact  which  at  once  arrests  attention — when  known — 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  country  in  which  there 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
wool.  None  of  the  European  countries  show  a  flourishing  con- 
dition of  sheep  husbandry.  All  of  them  show  a  great  decline  in 
their  wool  production  since  1870,  and  are  large  importers  of  the 
wool  required,  for  their  manufactures.  France  produces  less  than 
a  hundred  million  pounds,  and  imports  more  than  three  hundred 
millions.  England  uses  less  than  a  hundred  million  pounds  of 
her  own  wool  and  imports  more  than  two  hundred  millions.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  its  wool  product 
from  sixty  million  pounds  in  1860  to  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  in  1884,  and  supplies  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  wool  re- 
quired for  its  manufactures.  The  Australian  clip  during  the  same 
time,  under  the  greatest  advantages  of  soil  and  climate — with 
cheap  land  and  cheap  labor — has  advanced  from  fifty  million  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds.  The  production  of  all 
Europe  is  not  now  materially  greater  than  it  was  in  1850,  although 
it  increased  steadily  down  to  the  year  1870.  Since  then,  under  the 
competition  of  Australian  and  South  American  wools,  the 
European  wool  product  has  declined  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
stands  nearly  where  it  did  forty  years  ago.  During  this  same 
period  the  world's  production  of  wool  has  more  taan  doubled.  It 
has  increased  three  times  as  fast  as  population,  and  prices  have 
declined  in  a  similar  ratio.  Mulhall  gives  the  following  table  of 
prices  and  consumption  of  wool  in  England  : 


Pounds 

Year. 

Price. 

consumed. 

1850  

23d 

158  000  000 

1860  

20d 

224  000  000 

1870  

15d. 

309  000  000 

1883  .  . 

.   12d. 

328.000.000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  small  increase  of 
consumption  in  England  since  1870 — only  6  per  cent,  in  thirteen 
years  ;  not  keeping  pace  with  her  growth  in  population  during 
that  time. 

The  United  States  in  thirteen  years — 1870  to  1883 — increased 
its  consumption  of  wool  70  per  cent.,  while  its  population  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  domestic  and 


foreign  wool  in  the  United  States  increased  from  71,000,000  Ibs. 
in  1850  and  only  86,000,000  in  1860  to  356,000,000  Ibs.  in  1883, 
or  more  than  500  per  cent,  since  1850.  Meantime  the  prices  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  have  remained,  under  the  influence  of 
our  protective  policy,  comparatively  uniform,  varying  in  the  New 
York  market  as  follows:  For  medium  washed  clothing  wool, 
1850,  40  cts. ;  1860,  45  cts. ;  1870,  47  cts. ;  1883,  40  cts. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  upon  a  review  of  the  facts  already  stated, 
that  the  wool  Tariff,  since  1860,  secured  the  rapid  extension  of 
our  wool  industry,  together  with  the  equally  rapid  growth  of  our 
wool  manufactures.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  Protection,  the  experience  of  this  nation,  as 
respects  its  wool  production,  would  have  been  the  same  as  that 
of  all  other  civilized  nations,  where  the  wool  industry  has  made 
no  progress,  or  has  declined  because,  with  even  cheaper  labor  than 
ours,  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  product  of  new 
and  semi-barbarous  countries. 

No  more  complete  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  Protection 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  American  wool  industry  can  be 
offered  than  this  contrast  between  the  development  of  the  industry 
here  and  its  decline  in  Europe  under  the  same  exterior  influences. 
A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  wool  here  and  in  Europe 
confirms  this  demonstration.  For,  excluding  temporary  and 
local  effects,  the  prices  of  our  wools  as  compared  with  prices  of 
corresponding  qualities  in  Europe,  have  uniformly  been  determined 
on  the  average  by  the  rates  of  duty.  An  interesting  statement  of 
the  relative  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  of  similar 
quantities  was  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co., 
wool  merchants,  of  Philadelphia.  The  details  would  take  too 
much  space  'there,  but  they  show  clearly  that,  however  low  the 
prices  of  wools  may  at  times  have  appeared  to  American  farmers, 
they  were  still  substantially  well  up  to  the  duty  line — i.e.,  the 
foreign  value  with  the  duty  added. 

And  this  fact  suggests  another  view  of  the  relation  of  Protec- 
tion to  our  wool  industry.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  protective  doc- 
trine that  home  competition,  under  adequate  Protection,  will  insure 
lower  prices ;  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  pingle  case  can  be  ad- 
duced of  an  article,  the  production  of  which  has  been  developed 
by  Protection,  that  has  not  declined  in  price  below  the  foreign 
price  with  the  duty  added. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  in  all  our  leading  industries.  In 
some  cases  the  American  product  has  been  reduced  in  price  to  less 
*.han  the  duty  on  the  corresponding  foreign  article.  This  is  true 


of  a  great  variety  cf  woolen  fabrics,  especially  those  used  by  the 
•working  people,  and  it  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact,  often  stated 
and  often  denied,  that  many  kinds  of  ordinary  clothing  are  as 
cheap  here  as  in  England. 

The  operation  of  the  rule  that  Protection  secures  lower  prices 
has,  in  regard  to  wool,  been  obstructed  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  our  wool  manufactures,  the  fifth  in  value  of  all  our 
manufactured  products,  and  exceeded  only  by  grist-mill  products, 
slaughter-house  products,  iron  and  steel  and  lumber  manufactures, 
and  which  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  wool  produc- 
tion. The  census  figures  are  as  follows : 

Wool 
Wool  clip,  Ibs.         manufactures. 

1860 60,000,000  $65,000,000 

1880 232,000,000  267,000,000 

But  the  effect  of  the  duties  has  been  sufficiently  marked  to 
justify  the  continued  application  of  Protection  to  our  wool  indus- 
try for  the  distinct  and  avowed  purpose  to  secure  lower  prices.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  wool  industry  is  exceptional,  or  why 
under  the  law  of  competition  wool  would  not  be  reduced  in  price  as 
other  protected  products  have  been,  by  the  persistent  application 
of  skill  and  intelligence,  without  impairing  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry.  The  decline  in  foreign  prices  has  already  compelled  a 
reduction  of  the  cost  ot  producing  here,  through  an  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the  fleece.  Before  1860  the  average  weight  was  less 
than  three  pounds.  In  1870  it  was  three  and  a  half  pounds.  lu 
1880  it  was  six  pounds.  In  Great  Britain  in  1880  it  was  four 
pounds. 

An  immediate  reduction  of  price  would  be  secured  by  the 
swifter  process  recommended  by  President  Cleveland  and  embod- 
ied in  the  Mills  bill.  But  this  course  would  find  our  wool  growers 
unable  to  compete  with  their  Australian  and  South  American 
rivals  and  would  destroy  a  most  valuable  national  industry. 

Adequate  and  persistent  Protection  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  our  production,  and  gradually  bring  about  lower  prices. 
The  law  of  competition  would  intervene.  Cheaper  methods  would 
yield  their  fruits  to  skillful  research.  Those  parts  of  the  country 
best  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  would  be  devoted  especially  to 
it,  and  those  least  adapted  would  be  given  up  to  other  uses.  Our 
Northern  farmers  would  develop  the  value  of  their  sheep  for  food 
and  for  fertilizing  the  land.  Southern  farmers  would  find  in 
sheep  husbandry  a  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored  means  for 
increasing  their  incomes  and  improving  their  lands. 


Thus  encouraged,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  limit  to  the 
wool  product  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
decline  in  price  which  would  be  reached  when  the  industry  had 
been  thoroughly  developed  in  those  vast  and  now  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the 'country  where  climate  and  soil  arc  favorable,  and 
"here  sheep  can  be  pastured  all  through  the  year  with  little  or  no 
expense  for  food  or  care. 

Adversely  to  these  views,  it  has  of  late  been  alleged  that  the 
Tariff  on  wool  has  not  proved  advantageous,  and  that  we  are 
farther  to-day  than  ever  from  supplying  the  home  demand.  The 
following  tables,  compiled  from  reports  of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  completely  refute  the  allegation : 

The  Increase  of  the  American  Wool  Clip  and  Wool  Manufacture*, 
Contrasted  with  Imports  of  Foreign   Woolens. 
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These  tables  demonstrate  beyond  question  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  our  Protective  policy  on  the  development  of  our  wool  and 
woolen  industries,  and  indicates  clearly  the  disasters  which  would 
follow  the  overthrow  ot  this  policy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  American  woolens  pro- 
duced has  increased  from  two  dollars  and  eleven  cents  per  capita 
in  1860  to  five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  in  1880.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  imports  of  foreign  woolens  have  decreased  from 
one  dollar  and  thirty -five  cents  per  capita  in  1860  to  seventy  cents 
in  1880. 

In  other  words  we  use  three  times  as  many  American  woolens  per 
capita  as  we  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  only  about  half  as 
many  foreign  woolens.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average  prod- 
uct of  American  wool  has  neatly  doubled  in  about  ten  years,  and 
the  product  per  capita  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  importation  of  foreign  wools,  of  such  kinds  as  are 
produced  in  the  United  States,  has  actually  diminished  in  volume 
ten  per  cent.,  and  per  capita  of  population,  40  per  cent.  It  is 
evident  that  American  wool  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  for- 
eign wools  in  American  manufactures,  and  that  our  wool  produc- 
tion has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  home 
demand. 

The  only  gain  in  the  wool  imports,  raw  or  manufactured,  has 
been  in  carpet  wools,  some  of  which  we  cannot  produce  here,  and 
all  of  which  we  are  discouraged  by  the  low  duties  from  trying  to 
produce.  These  increasing  imports  of  low  duty  wools,  contrasted 
with  the  decreasing  imports  of  high  duty  wools,  indicate  plainly 
the  consequences  of  the  scheme  of  Free-Trade,  should  it  ever  be 
realized.  That  independence  of  foreign  nations,  which  was  the 
motive  of  our  fathers  in  founding  the  Protective  system,  would  be 
lost,  and  the  nation  would  become  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  one  of  its  most  essential  necessaries  of  life. 

The  defenders  of  the  free  wool  policy,  for  want  of  solid  argu- 
ments, have  resorted  to  misleading  statements.  The  assertion 
that  we  use  six  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  in  our  woolen 
manufactures,  and  after  twenty-five  years  of  Protection  produce 
only  half  that  quantity,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  untrue.  To 
make  up  the  six  hundred  million  pounds  all  the  foreign  wool  is 
included  which  is  used  in  foreign  countries  to  make  the  woolen 
goods  imported  to  the  United  States.  The  plain  truth  is  that  our 
wool  growers  have  kept  pace  with  the  home  demand,  and  only  ask 
for  a  greater  demand  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  flocks. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  JR., 

OF  OHIO, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7,  1890. 

Th«  House  belDK  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bu?(H*R  &16)  to  reduc?  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  importe- 

Mr'  (^SST:  Tdo  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  two  economic  systems  which  divide  parties  in  this  House  and 
?he  people  throughout  the  country.  For  two  years  we  have  been  occupied 
£  both  branches  of  Congress  and  in  our  discussions  before  the  people  with 
thp<?p  contending  theories  of  taxation. 

AtSefirstgsesSion  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  House  spent  several 
weeks  in  an  elaborate  and   exhaustive  discussion  of  these   systems 
Senate  was  for  as  many  weeks  engaged  in  their  investigation  and  debate 
Spon  S,  whSe  in  the  political  contest  of  1888  the  Tariff  in  all  its  phases 
ww  the  absorbing  question,  made  so  by  the  political  platforms  of  the  re- 
rP?ctrve  parties,  to  the  exclusion,  practically   of  every  other  subject  of 
Srtv  division      It  may  be  said  that  from  the  December  session  of  1887-8 
Ft?pTh  of  March   1889   no  public  question  ever,  received,  in  Congress 
anl  out  such^c  SdnLing  investigation  as  that  of  the  Tariff      It  h*s,  there- 
that  any  lengthy  general  discussion  of  these  principles 

sideration  and  determination 


thp  Tronic  is  neither  expected,  required,  nor  necessary. 

I?  LTonetwng  was  settled  by  the  election  .of  1888  it  was  that  the 
protective  policy  as  promulgated  in  the  Republican  platform  and  I  hereto- 
foreTnau^rated  andPmaintfined  by  the  Republican  party,  should  be  se- 
Ta^y  fiscal  legislation  to  be  had  by  the  Congress  chosen  in  that 
contest  and  upon  that  mastering  issue.  I  have  interpreted  that  vie- 


the  preservation  of  the  other.    That  was  unnecessary. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  bill  does  not  amend  or  modify  any  part  of  the  internal  revenue 
taxes  applicable  to  spirits  or  fermented  liquors.     It  abolishes  all  the  specia 


rource  Nation  over  *10,000  000,  and  .save  with 

the  Se  this  direct  tax  which  has  been  paid  by  them  upon  their  own 
products  through  a  long  series  of  years. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OP  BILL. 

The  Tariff  part  of  the  bill  contemplates  and  proposes  a  complete  re- 
vision. It  not  only  changes  the  rates  of  duty,  but  modifies  the  general  pro- 
visiong  of  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  duties.  These  modifications 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  I  will  not  weary  this  committee 
in  restating  them  here.  A  few  of  the  more  important  changes,  however, 
are  deserving  our  attention. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  provision  in  the*  law  permitting  the 
United  States  to  import  for  its  use  any  article  free  of  duty.  Under  this 
provision  gross  abuses  have  sprung  up,  and  this  exemption  from  duty 
granted  the  United  States  has  served  as  an  open  doorway  to  frauds  upon  our 
revenue  and  unjustifiable  discriminations  against  our  own  producers. 

Not  only  has  the  Government  imported  supplies  from  abroad,  but  its 
officers,  agents,  and  contractors  have  been  held  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege, 
which  has  been  exercised  to  the  injury  of  our  own  citizens.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  supplies  imported  by  contractors  for  governmental  work  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  such  public  work  and 
been  applied  to  other  and  different  uses. 

This  provision  of  law  has  been  eliminated  in  the  proposed  revision,  and 
if  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  President,  the  Government, 
its  officers,  agents  and  contractors,  will  hereafter  have  to  pay  the  same 
duties  which  its  citizens  generally  are  required  to  pay.  Your  committee 
have  been  actuated  in  this  by  the  belief  that  the  Government  should  buy 
what  it  needs  at  home  (applause);  should  give  its  own  citizens  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  the  United  States  with  all  of  its  needed  supplies,  and 
that  the  laws  which  it  imposes  upon  its  own  people  and  tax-payers  should 
be  binding  upon  the  Government  itself.  (Applause.) 

The  committee  have  also  fixed  a  limit  upon  the  amount  and  value  of 
personal  effects  accompanying  the  passenger  returning  from  foreign  travel 
to  $500.  It  has  been  too  common  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting 
other  countries  to  supply  themselves  not  only  for  their  immediate  uses,  but 
for  future  uses  and  for  the  uses  of  their  friends,  and  there  has  heretofore 
been  no  limit  to  the  amount  and  value  of  foreign  articles  which  could  be 
brought  in  free  of  duty  under  the  designation  of  "personal  effects"  if  ac- 
companied by  the  returning  passenger. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  was  that  the  wealthy  classes  who 
were  able  to  visit  distant  countries  secured  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
duties,  while  the  average  citizen  unable  to  go  abroad  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  duty  upon  the  articles  which  he  might  want  to  use.  The  limit  of  $500  is 
believed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  honest  purposes. 

We  have  also  introduced  a  new  provision  in  the  bill  which  requires 
that  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  plainly 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  articles  are  manufact- 
ured. There  has  been  a  custom  too  general  in  some  foreign  countries  to 
adopt  American  brands  to  the  injury  of  cur  own  manufactures.  Well  known 
articles  of  American  production  with  high  reputation  have  been  copied  by 
the  foreigner  and  then  by  the  addition  of  the  American  brand  or  American 
marks  have  fraudalently  displaced  American  manufacture,  not  in  fair  com- 
petition, but  under  false  pretenses.  The  counterfeit  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  genuine  article,  and  this  we  propose  to  stop. 

England  has  felt  the  injustice  of  fraudulent  marking,  and  stringent 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  provide  against  false  indications  of  origin 
abroad. 


I  read  an  extract  from  the  London  Ironmonger  of  November  9,  1889 : 

THE  MKBCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT. 

The  response  of  our  colonies  to  the  Invitation  of  the  home  Government  to  legis- 
late on  the  lines  of  the  merchandise  marks  act  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  Up 
to  date  many  of  the  principal  colonies,  including  Canada  and  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
India,  have  virtually  adopted  the  imperial  act,  while  in  almost  all  the  other  colonies 
legislation  is  either  promised  or  has  been  already  taken  in  hand.  In  the  Crown  col- 
onies the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

With  two  not  very  important  exceptions,  however,  the  principles  of  the  primary 
measure  have  been  adopted,  or  are  likely  to  be  adopted,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire;  consequently  to  that  extent  honest  trading  has  received  a  well  de- 
served impetus  and  fraudulent  marking  an  equally  well  merited  check.  This  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation  all  around,  and  if  the  various  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  can  see  their  way  to  pushing  forward  rapidly  their  proposed  enact- 
ments the  results  will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  above  fairly  represents  the  opinions  of  English  trade  journals  on 
fraudulent  marks,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  English  Government. 

Section  49  of  the  bill  provides  that  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  and 
all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  con- 
vict labor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  importation  thereof  is  prohibited.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  have  laws  to  prevent  the  products  of  convict  labor 
in  the  State  penitentiaries  from  coming  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  free  labor  of  such  States.  The  committee  believed  that  the  free 
labor  of  this  country  should  be  saved  from  the  convict  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  it  has  been  from  the  convict  labor  of  our  own  States,  and  so 
recommend  this  provision.  It  will  be  of  small  account  to  protect  our  work- 
men against  our  own  convict  labor  and  still  admit  the  convict-made  products 
of  the  world  to  free  competition  with  our  free  labor. 

By  way  of  encouraging  exportation  to  other  countries  and  extending 
our  markets,  the  committee  have  liberalized  the  drawbacks  given  upon 
articles  or  products  imported  from  abroad  and  used  in  manufactures  here 
for  the  export  trade.  Existing  law  refunds  90  per  cent,  of  the  duties 
collected  upon  foreign  materials  made  into  the  finished  product  at  home 
and  exported  abroad,  while  the  proposed  bill  will  refund  99  per  cent,  of 
said  duties,  giving  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  this  business  9  per  cent, 
additional  encouragement,  the  Government  only  retaining  1  per  cent,  for 
the  expense  of  handling. 

We  have  also  extended  the  drawback  provision  to  apply  to  all  articles 
imported  which  may  be  finished  here  for  use  in  the  fpreig"n  market.  Here- 
tofore this  privilege  was  limited.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  effectually 
dispose  of  the  argument  so  often  made  that  our  Tariff  on  raw  materials,  so 
called,  confines  our  own  producers  to  their  own  market  and  prevents  them 
from  entering  the  foreign  market,  and  will  furnish  every  opportunity  to 
those  of  our  citizens  desiring  it  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Now,  the  bill  proposes  that  the  American  citizen  may  import  any 
product  he  desires,  manufacture  it  into  the  finished  article,  using  in  part,  if 
necessary,  in  such  manufacture  domestic  materials,  and  when  the  completed 
product  is  entered  for  export  refunds  to  him  within  1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
duty  he  paid  upon  his  imported  materials. 

That  is,  we  give  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  this  country  substantially 
Free-Trade  in  all  foreign  materials  for  use  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  require  that  the  product  shall  be  made  wholly  of  the  foreign 
material.  Already,  under  special  provisions  of  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  parts  of  a  finished  product  made  here  and  attached 
to  the  finished  article  does  not  deprive  the  exporter  of  his  drawback. 

We  have  extended  this  provision  and  in  every  way  possible  liberalized 
it  so  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  product  can  be  combined  and  still  allow 


to  the  exporter  09  per  cent,  upon  the  duty  he  pays  upon  his  foreign  ma- 
terial intended  for  export ;  which  is,  in  effect,  what  Free-Traders  and  our 
political  opponents  are  clamoring  for — namely,  free  raw  material  for  the 
foreign  trade.  And  if  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  what  you  can  do  in  the  way 
of  entering  the  foreign  market,  here  is  the  opportunity  for  you.  (Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.) 

In  the  same  direction  we  have  made,  by  section  23,  manufacturing 
establishments  engaged  in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  United  States 
bonded  warehouses  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  and  have  provided  that  metals  in  any  crude  form  requiring 
smelting  or  refining  to  make  them  available  in  the  arts,  imported  into  the 
United  States  to  be  smelted  or  refined  and  intended  for  export  in  a  refined 
state,  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
encourage  smelting  and  refining  of  foreign  materials  in  the  United  States 
and  build  up  large  industries  upon  the  seacoast  and  elsewhere,  which  will 
make  an  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  country. 

It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted,  disposes  of  what  has  some- 
times seemed  to  be  an  almost  unanswerable  argument  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that  if  we  only  had  free  raw 
material  we  could  go  out  and  capture  the  market-s  of  the  world.  We  give 
them  now  within  1  per  cent,  of  free  raw  material,  and  invite  them  to  go 
out  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  if  that  also  applies 
to  wool? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Yes ;  it  applies  to  anything  in  which  they  choose  to 
import  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  If  my  friend  wants  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  and  he  wants  free  wool,  he  can  get  within  1  per 
cent,  of  his  free  wool  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  under  this  provision 
of  the  law,  and  the  entire  export  trade  is  open  to  him  if  he  thinks  the 
foreign  market  better  than  the  home  market. 

These  are  all  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  at  the  present  time. 

WILL  THE  BILL   INCREASE   THE   REVENUE  ? 

It  is  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  minority,  submitted  with  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill,  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  will  not  diminish  the 
revenues  of  the  Government;  that  with  the  increased  duties  we  have 
imposed  upon  foreign  articles  which  may  be  sent  to  market  here  we  have 
increased  taxation,  and  that  therefore  instead  of  being  a  diminution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  sum  of  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars. 

Now,  that  statement  is  entirely  misleading.  It  can  only  be  accepted 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  importation  of  the  present  year  under  this  bill, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  equal  to  the  importations  of  like  articles  under 
the  existing  law ;  and  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  minority  of  that  committee,  there  is 
not  a  member  of  the  House  on  either  side,  who  does  not  know  that  the  very 
instant  that  you  have  increased  the  duties  to  a  fair  protective  point,  putting 
them  above  the  highest  revenue  point,  that  very  instant  you  diminish  impor- 
tations and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  revenue.  • 

Nobody  can  well  dispute  this  proposition.  Why,  when  the  Senate  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  over  which 
my  friend  from  Texas  presided  in  the  last  Congress,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee  (Mr,  MILLS)  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Fairchild  in- 


quiring  what  would  be  the  effect  of  increased  duties  imposed  under  the 

Sonate  bill   and  this  is  Mr.  Fairchild's  reply: 

S^^^^S^^^^ 

Sates  that  where  the  rate  upon  an  article  > 


Eo tsume  that  no  increLe  of  the  revenues  taking  the  bill  through,  will 
arise  from  the  articles  upon  which  duties  have  been  advanced. 
Now  as  to  the  schedules. 

GLASSWARE   AND   EARTHENWARE. 


'  S  JS  hut  slSht  progress  in  a  practical  and  commercial  way. 
success  and  ^*  bf*  8S&^od  of  i860  there  was  but  one  pottery 
£  tt  ^AJ^MK  There  were  no  decorating  kilns  at 
that  time  encouraged  by  the  Tariff  and  the  gold  premium  ?  hich  was  an 


the  vaiue  °f 


™"  ~"~ 


038$9910'  'The  ^ffertn^e  between  theWs  of  labor  in  this   country 
countries  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  fully  1 


Cent>When  the  law  was  enacted  in  1883  I  asserted  on  this  floor  that  if  the 
er  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  was  given  as  recommended  by  the  h 


then  pending,  in  less  than  five  years  the  quality  of  American  ware  would 
be  improved,  the  quantity  increased,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  sensibly 
diminished.  That  prophesy,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  fully  verified. 

In  1882  an  assorted  crate  of  ware  sold  for  $57.89  and  the  same,  only  a 
better  ware,  is  now  sold  for  $46.30.  In  1864  we  paid  for  the  same  crate  of 
ware  $210.75.  On  decorated  ware  the  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer  is 
even  more  apparent.  The  selling  price  of  all  decorated  ware  was  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  higher  in  1882  than  in  1890. 

In  1852,  with  the  low  revenue  Tariff  duty  of  24  per  cent,  and  no  do- 
mestic manufactures,  an  assorted  crate  of  white  ware  sold  at  $95.30;  in 
1890,  with  the  55  per  cent,  duty  and  domestic  competition,  with  large  pot- 
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1874-75 

$654,965 

$4,441,216 

1882-83  .. 

$2,587,543 

$8  864  062 

1875-76  

718,156 

4,212,955 

1883-84  

2,771,864 

4,954  813 

1876-77  

668,513 

3,772,124 

1884-85  

2.828,358 

4,857  728 

1877-78  

637,465 

3,906.747 

1885-86  

2,927  161 

4  94?  621 

1*78-79  

813,850 

4,178,038 

1886-87  

8,622,107 

5  716*927 

1879-80  

1,188,147 

5.760,163 

1887-88  

4,133,384 

6  4JO  871 

1880-S1...  

1,626,112 

6.726,254 

1888-89  

4,247,001 

6  476  199 

1881-83  

2,075,707 

7,128,665 

teries  which  are  the  pride  of  the  country,  employing  labor  and  capital  at 
home,  buying  our  own  raw  material,  the  same  assorted  crate  is  selling  for 
$46.30. 

The  duty,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  ought  to  be  higher  even  than  that 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

GLASSWARE. 

We  have  recommended  an  increase  of  duties  upon  glassware.  Since 
the  Tariff  act  of  1883,  by  which  duties  were  reduced,  importations  from  the 
other  side  have  been  constantly  increasing  and  our  own  workmen  have  not 
been  employed  at  full  time  as  a  result.  Our  sharpest  competition  comes 
from  Belgium,  where  the  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  much  lower  than 
in  the  United  States.  There  they  work  seven  days  in  every  week. 

It  will  appear  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  may  be  set  down  at 
one-third  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States ;  that  of  Great  Britain  at  five- 
eighths,  and  that  of  France  at  a  medium  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
The  American  Flint-Glass  Workers'  Union,  through  Mr.  William  J.  Smith, 
their  president,  stated  before  the  committee  that  this  large  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  home  product  to  compete  with  the  foreign-made  goods  in  the 
market  of  the  United  States  under  the  present  duty,  and  that  to  maintain 
the  present  rates  of  wages  an  increase  of  duty  is  demanded. 


Among  others  who  appeared  before  the  committee  touching  the  glass 
schedule  was  Mr.  George  A.  Macbeth,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  manufacturer  of 
lamp  glasses,  globes  and  chimneys.  «  He  argued  in  favor  of  lower  duties  and 
free  raw  material,  and  I  believe  was  the  only  gentleman  who  appeared  in 
that  behalf.  The  following  I  quote  from  the  hearings :  * 


Yes,  sir. 

rA8lnIa^ChI?can  figure  It  out,  it  would  be  1660  a  week  on  my 
pr°ThetCHAiRMAN.    Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  would  represent  how  much 


—-  •  —  •* 


'ra'?sBft*w  «•"  —  the  — 
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go  toa  retailer  and  buy  a  chimney  for 


This  is  a  frank  admission  and  of  great  value  at  this  time,  showing 
clearly  that  even  with  free  raw  materials  and  reduced  duties  there  would  I 
no  benefit  accruing  to  the  consumer,  but  increased  profits  would  go  to  the 

n  From^sta'tement  made  by  the  president  of  the  Window  Glass  Work- 
ers' Association,  himself  a  workman,  prepared  by  himself  after  the  most 
ireful  personal  investigation,  we  find  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
these  increased  duties. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  has  received  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  every  remedy  which  was  believed^ to  be 
within  the  power  of  Tariff  legislation  to  give  has  been  granted  by  this  bill 
The  depression  in  agriculture  is  not  confined  to  the  United  State*.  The 
reports  of  the  agricultural  Department  indicate  that  this  distress  is  general, 
thS  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  are  suffering  in  a  larger  degree 
an  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  De- 
partment says  in  his  report  of  March,  1890,  that  the  depression  in  agri- 
culture in  Great  Britain  has  been  probably  more  severe  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  greater  even  in  a  country 
whose  economic  system  differs  from  ours,  and  that  this  condition  is  insepar- 
Tble  from  ^y  fiscal  system,  and  less  under  the  Protective  than  the  Revenue 

^  ItShaf been  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  minority  that  the  duty  put  upon 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  agnci 
turists  of  the  United  States.    The  committee,  believing  differently,  have 
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advanced  the  duty  upon  these  products.  As  we  are  the  greatest  wheat  pro- 
ducing country  of  Mie  world,  it  is  habitually  asserted  and  believed  by  many 
that  this  product  is  safe  from  foreign  competition.  We  do  uot  appreciate 
that  while  the  United  States  -.ast  year  raised  490,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
France  raised  316,000,000  bushels.  Italy  raised  103,000,000  bushels,  Russia 
189,000,000  bushels  and  India  243,000,000  bushels,  and  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  Asia,  including  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  Syria,  amounted  to  over 
315,000,000  bushels.  Our  sharpest  competition  comes  from  Russia  and 
India,  and  the  increased  product  of  other  nations  only  serves  to  increase  the 
world's  supply  and  diminish  proportionately  the  demand  for  ours;  and  if 
we  will  only  reflect  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  in  competing  countries  we  will  readily  per- 
ceive how  near  we  are  if  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  danger  line  so  far 
even  as  our  own  markets  are  concerned. 

The  cost  of  farm  labor  in  Great  Britain,  estimated  by  the  statistician  ot 
the  Agricultural  Department,  is  $150  per  annum;  in  France,  $125;  in  Hol- 
land and  Austria,  $100;  in  Germany,  $90;  in  Russia,  $60;  in  Italy,  $50, 
and  in  Ind'a,  $30,  while  the  same  labor  costs  in  this  country  $220.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  therefore  come  to  appreciate  that  with 
the  wonderful  wheat  development  in  India  and  Russia,  with  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  have  been  expended  for  irrigation  and  in  railroads  for 
transporting  this  wheat,  taken  in  connection  with  their  cheap  labor,  the 
time  is  already  here  when  the  American  farmer  must  sell  his  product  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  the  wheat  produced  by  the  lowest 
priced  labor  of  other  countries,  and  that  his  care  and  concern  must  in  the 
future  be  to  preserve  his  home  market,  for  he  must  of  necessity  be  driven 
from  the  foreign  one,  unless  by  dimiuishing  the  cost  of  his  production  he 
can  successfully  compete  with  the  unequal  conditions  I  have  described. 
Now  as  to  other  products  of  agriculture. 

During  the  last  year  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  eggs  to  the 
value  of  $2,159,725;  horses,  $2,113,782;  sheep,  $918,334;  poultry,  $110,- 
793;  wool,  $216,918;  barley,  $6,454,603;  beans,  $435,524;  hay,  $822,381; 
malt,  $105,183;  potatoes,  $192,576;  planks  and  boards,  $7,187,101.  There 
were  exported  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  lumber  and  other  commodities  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000  more. 

The  increase  of  importations  in  agricultural  products  has  risen  from 
$40,000,000,  in  1850,  to  $256,000,000,  in  1889. 

We  imported  in  the  last  ten  years  more  than  $60,000,000  worth  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  We  imported  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1889,  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000. 

HOW  DO  THE  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES   REGARD   THESE   DUTIES  ? 

The  countries  exporting  agricultural  products  here  do  not  view  the  in- 
ease  of  duties  proposed  in  this  bill  upon    agricultural  products   in    the 
same  light  as  do  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  aud  those  who  oppose  this 
bill. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  a  Canadian  and  political  economist,  speaking 
of  the  Canadian  farmers  and  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  their  interests, 


: 


They  will  be  very  much  Injured  If  the  McKinley  bill  shall  be  adopted.  The  agri- 
cultural schedule  will  bear  very  hardly  on  the  Canadian  farmers  who  particularly 
desire  to  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  their  eggs,  their  barley,  and  their 
horses.  The  European  market  is  of  little  value  to  them  for  their  horses.  If  there 
shall  be  a  slow  market  in  England  all  of  the  profits  will  be  consumed  on  a  cargo  of 
"rses  and  great  loss  will  entail.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Canadian  farmers  can  export 
eir  produce  to  the  United  States  if  the  McKinley  bill  shall  become  a  law. 
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If  that  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  annual  exports  of  about  $25,- 
000,000  of  agricultural  products  will  be  supplied  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  American  farmer  rather  than  by  the  Canadian  farmer ; 
and  who  will  say  that  $25,000,000  of  additional  demand  for  American  agri- 
cultural products  will  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer  ?  And 
that  $25,000,000  distributed  among  our  own  farmers  will  not  relieve  some 
of  the  depression  now  prevailing  and  give  to  the  farmer  confidence  and  in- 
creased ability  to  lift  the  mortgages  from  his  lands.  (Applause.) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Charlton,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  in  a 
speech  delivered  March  28,  1890,  in  speaking  of  the  bill  now  before  this 
House,  after  referring  to  the  large  trade  which  the  Canadian  farmer  has  with 
the  United  States,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  small  trade  he  has  with  Eng- 
land, says: 

Upon  this  vast  volume  of  exports  our  direct  interests  lead  us  to  desire  that  the 
duties  may  be  removed,  for  if  the  duties  were  removed  that  market  would  be  better, 
the  prices  would  be  higher  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  greater.  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  greater  than  with  any  other  country;  greater  than 
with  England,  although  we  enter  the  English  markets  without  any  custom  hou.su  re- 
strictions, while  in  the  United  States  market  these  vexatious  restrictions  are  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  trade. 
Then  he  says : 

Now,  to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  our  trade,  let  me  for  one 
moment  refer  to  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  which  obtained  from  1854 
to  1*66  Our  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  year  after  reciprocity  amounted 
to  $10,473,000,  while  in  the  last  year  of  reciprocity  they  amounted  to  839,950,000,  an  in- 
crease of  ^80  per  cent,  in  eleven  years;  and  now,  twenty-three  years  after,  our  ex- 
ports tj  the  United  States  have  only  risen  to  $45,500,000,  an  increase  of  only  about 
§3  500,000  in  the  twenty-three  years,  against  an  increase  of  nearly  $30,000,000  in  eleven 
years  under  reciprocity  (or  Free-Trade).  These  figures  tell  their  own  story;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  what  the  result  of  reciprocity  of  trade  between  these  two  countries 
would  be. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  same  condition  has  been  true  as  to  every 
agreement  of  reciprocity  we  have  ever  had  with  any  nation  of  the  world. 
We  have  been  beaten  in  every  instance.  Prom  1854  to  1866 — twelve  years 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada — we  bought  of  them  twice  as  much  as  they 
bought  of  us.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  their  products  came  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  while  only  42  per  cent,  of  ours  went  into  Canada  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  these  other  countries  want  is  a  free  and  open 
market  with  the  United  States.  "What  we  want,  if  we  ever  have  reciprocity, 
must  be  reciprocity  with  equality,  reciprocity  that  shall  be  fair,  reciprocity 
that  shall  be  just,  reciprocity  that  shall  give  us  our  share  in  the  trade  or  ar- 
rangement that  we  make  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wherever  we  have  tried  reciprocity 
or  low  duties  we  have  always  been  the  loser. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  reciprocity  or  the  propriety  of  treaties 
and  commercial  arrangements.  I  leave  that  to  the  illustrious  man  who  pre- 
sides over  the  State  Department  under  this  Administration  and  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  (Mr.  Hrrr).  This  is  a  domestic  bill;  it  is  not  a  foreign  bill.  (Ap- 
plause on  the  Republican  side.)  The  committee,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  recommended  an  increase  of  duty  in  the  wool 
schedule. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  first-class  wool  is  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
upon  second-class  12  cents  per  pound.  We  have  recommended  in  this  bill 
that  the  duty  on  first-class  wool  shall  be  increased  from  10  cents  to  11  cents 
a  pound,  and  that  the  duty  now  fixed  on  second-class  wools  shall  remain  as 
at  present.  On  third-class  wool  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2$  cents  per 
pound  upon  all  wool  costing  under  12  cents,  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  wools 
costing  above  12  cents. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  offer  an  amendment  when  this 
schedule  is  reached,  providing  that  on  carpet  wools  the  dividing  line  shall 
be  changed  from  12  to  13  cents,  and  that  the  duty  on  wool  under  13  cents, 
commonly  known  as  carpet  wool,  shall  be  32  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
above  13  cents  per  pound  shall  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  will  be  noted 
that  we  make  on  first-class  wool  an  increase  of  1  cent  a  pound,  and  that  the 
existing  rate  on  second-class  wool  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  proposed  ad 
valorem  rate  will  raise  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  of  certain  grades  according 
to  their  value. 

If  there  is  any  one  industry  which  appeals  with  more  force  than 
another  for  defensive  duties  it  is  this,  and  to  no  class  of  our  citizens  should 
this  House  more  cheerfully  lend  legislative  assistance,  where  it  can  properly 
be  done,  than  to  the  million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  permit  this  industry  to  be  longer  crippled 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  having  increased  the  duties 
on  wools  we  have  also  increased  the  duties  on  the  product — the  manufact- 
ures of  wool — to  compensate  for  the  increased  duty  on  the  raw  product. 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  SCHEDULE. 

In  the  metal  schedule,  which  is  probably  the  schedule  in  which  the 
country  is  as  deeply  interested  as  any  other — in  the  metal  schedule,  starting 
out  at  the  very  foundation,  iron  ore,  we  have  left  the  duty  on  that  precisely 
as  it  exists  under  the  present  law,  namely,  75  cents  per  ton,  and  we  left  it 
at  the  same  duty  which  was  proposed  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas  (Mr.  MILLS)  in  the  bill  which  he  presented  to  the  last  Congress.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  coal. 

Pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  containing  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur has  been  put  upon  the  free-list.  Pig-iron,  scrap-iron,  and  steel  we 
have  left  at  $6.72  a  ton,  the  present  duty,  while  the  Mills  bill  made  it  $6 
per  ton.  On  bar-iron  the  difference  between  the  proposed  bill  and  the 
Mills  bill  is  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  On  round  iron  not  less  than 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the  present  duty  is  1  cent  per  pound ; 
the  Mills  bill  retained  it  at  that  rate,  and  the  present  bill  reduces  the  duty 
to  nine-tenths  ot  1  cent  per  pound.  On  cast-iron  pipe  the  existing  law  is  1 
cent  per  pound ;  we  have  reduced  it  to  nine-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and 
the  Mills  bill  reduced  it  to  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  &c.,  present  duty  1^  cents  per  pound; 
the  Senate  bill  fixed  the  duty  at  1  cent  per  pound,  the  Mills  bill  at  six- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  present  bill  puts  it  at  nine-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound.  Forgings  of  iron  and  steel :  Existing  law  2£  cents  per 
pound;  Mills  bill,  2£  cents  per  pound;  proposed  bill,  2.3  cents  per  pound. 
Hoop-iron:  Existing  law,  1  cent  per  pound,  1.2  cents  per  pound,  1.4  cents 
per  pound;  Mills  bill,  1  cent  per  pound,  1.2  cents  per  pound,  1.3  cents  per 
pound;  proposed  bill,  1  cent  perpouad,  1.1  cents  per  pound,  1. Scents  per 
pound.  Railway  bars,  steel  rails:  Present  duty,  $17  per  ton;  Mills  bill, 
$11;  Senate  bill,  $15.68;  present  bill,  $13.44,  or  $2.44  in  excess  of  what 
the  Mills  bill  proposed,  and  $2.24  less  than  the  Senate  bill.  Sheets  of  iron 
or  steel:  Present  law,  1.1  cents  per  pound,  1.2  cents  per  pound,  1.4  cents 
per  pound;  Mills  bill,  1  cent  per  pound,  1.1  cents  per  pound,  1J  cents  per 
pound;  proposed  bill,  1  cent  per  pound,  1.1  cents  per  pound,  1.4  cents  per 
pound.  Corrugated  or  crimped :  Present  law,  1.4  cents  per  pound;  Mills 
bill,  1.4  cents  per  pound;  proposed  bill,  1.4  cents  per  pound.  Sheet-iron 
and  sheet-steel ;  Present  law,  2£  cents  per  pound ;  Mills  bill,  2£  cents  per 
pound :  proposed  bill,  2£  cents  per  pound.  Pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid : 
Present  law,  1.35;  Mills  bill,  1.35;  proposed  bill,  1.35.  Cut  nails:  Pres- 
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ent  law,  1£  cents  per  pound;  Mills  bill,  1  cent  per  pound ;  proposed  bill  1 
cent  per  pound.  Chains:  Present  law,  If  cents  per  pound,  2  cents  per 
pound,  2$  cents  per  pound;  Mills  bill,  1£  cents,  1 J  cents,  2  cents  per  pound  • 
proposed  bill,  1.6  cents,  1.8  cents,  2£  cents  per  pound. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  hurriedly  gone  through  with  the  metal 
schedule,  from  which  it  appears  that  we  have  made  substantial  reductions 
wherever  it  could  be  safely  done. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Iowa,  What  change,  if  any,  is  made  in  fence 
wire? 

Mr.  McKtNLEY.  We  leave  it  at  six-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound,  which 
is  existing  law. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Iowa.  The  same  as  the  present  law.  What  was 
it  under  the  Mills  bill? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.    The  same;  and  also  the  same  in  the  Senate  bill. 

TIN-PLATE. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  part  of  the  metal  schedule,  and 
that  which  will  probably  be  most  harshly  assailed,  is  that  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  duty  on  tin-plate. 

The  bill  proposes  to  advance  the  duty  from  1  cent  per  pound,  the  pres- 
ent rate,  to  1.85  and  2.1o  cents  per  pound,  varying  according  to  gauge 
The  existing  tariff  presents  the  anomaly  of  placing  a  higher  duty  upon  the 
sheet-iron  and  steel,  which  constitute  the  chief  element  in  the  production  of 
tin-plate,  than  upon  the  tin-plate  itstlf,  which  is  a  manifest  wrong  demand- 
ing correction,  independent  of  the  question  of  encouraging  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plate  in  the  United  States. 

The  duty  recommended  in  the  bill  is  not  alone  to  correct  this  inequality, 
but  to  make  the  duty  on  foreign  tin-plate  high  enough  to  insure  its  manu- 
facture in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  our  home  consumption.  The  only 
reason  we  are  not  doing  it  now  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  past 
is  inadequate  duties.  We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  make  it  here  as 
successfully  as  in  Wales.  We  have  already  made  it  here.  Two  factories 
were  engaged  in  producing  tin-plate  in  the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  got  fairly  under  way  than  the  foreign  manufacturer 
reduced  his  price  to  a  point  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  manufact- 
urers to  continue. 

-  When  our  people  embarked  in  the  business  foreign  tin-plate  was  selling 
for  $12  per  box,  and  to  crush  them  out,  before  they  were  firmly  established^ 
the  price  was  brought  down  to  $4.50  per  box;  but  it  did  not  remain  there. 
When  the  fires  were  put  out  in  the  American  mills,  and  the  manufacturing 
thought  by  the  foreigners  to  be  abandoned,  the  price  advanced  until  in 
1879  it  was  selling  for  $9  and  $10  a  box. 

Our  people  again  tried  it,  and  again  the  prices  were  depressed,  and 
again  our  people  abandoned  temporarily  the  enterprise,  and  as  a  gentleman 
stated  before  the  committee,  twice  they  have  lost  their  whole  investment 
through  the  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  striking  down  the 
prices,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  but  to  drive  our  .manufacturers 
from  the  business;  and  this  would  be  followed  by  an  advance  within  six 
months  after  our  mills  were  shut  down. 

We  propose  this  advanced  duty  to  protect  our  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers  against  the  British  monopoly,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  defend  our 
capital  and  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plate  until  they  shall  establish  an 
industry  which  the  English  will  recognize  has  come  to  stay,  and  then  com- 
petition will  insure  regular  and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  It  may 
add  a  little  temporarily  to  the  cost  of  tin-plate  to  the  consumer,  but  will 
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eventuate  in  steadier  and  more  satisfactory  prices.  At  the  present  prices 
tor  foreign  tin-plate,  the  proposed  duty  would  not  add  anything  to  the  cost 
of  the  heavier  grade  of  tins  to  the  consumer.  If  the  entire  duty  was  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  can  it  would  not  advance  it  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  1  cent ;  on  a  dozen  fruit  cans  the  addition  would  only  be  about  3 
cents. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer  said  before  the'committee : 

After  we  get  fifty  mills  in  this  country  and  exchange  our  ideas  we  can  reduce  the 
price  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  methods  which  they  never  thought  of 
in  the  other  countries. 

We  consumed  »ast  year  300,000  tons  of  tin-plate,  all  of  it  imported, 
upon  which  we  paid  $7,000,000  duty,  every  dollar  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  consumer,  for  it  is  a  revenue  Tariff  and  there  was  no  competition  at 
home  to  influence  or  regulate  the  prices.  The  price  of  tin-plate  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  has  been  the  foreign  price  fixed 
by  the  foreign  producer  with  the  American  duty  added,  and  every  dollar  of 
that  duty  has  been  paid  by  the  canners  and  by  the  consumers  in  every  form, 
small  and  great. 

Mr.  GEAR.     Controlled  by  a  syndicate. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Yes,  as  my  friend  suggests,  they  are  controlled  by 
a  syndicate.  They  put  the  price  up  and  they  put  the  price  down  according 
to  the  sweet  will  of  those  who  belong  to  the  combine. 

Why,  the  very  agitation,  the  very  suggestion  that  we  proposed  to  increase 
the  duty  on  tin  plate  has  already  crushed  out  one  foreign  combine,  one  for- 
eign trust,  and  it  will  stay  crushed  out  until  the  political  complexion  of  this 
House  shall  change  and  this  duty  shall  be  reduced,  for  I  assume  we  are 
goingto  advance  the  duty  upon  tin-plate.  (Applause.) 

We  have  now  four  mills  which  can  be  at  once  adapted  to  making  tin- 
plate.  They  can  produce  about  4, 000  tons  a  year.  It  would  require  ninety 
mills  of  the  dimensions  of  those  now  here  to  make  the  tin-plate  used  in  this 
country,  and  this  would  require  over  23,000  men  to  be  employed  directly  in 
this  industry.  But  the  benefits  would  not  stop  here.  The  additional 
labor  in  mining  the  coal  and  ores,  in  producing  the  pig  metal,  the  lead,  the 
tin,  the  lumber  for  boxing,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  would  furnish  labor  to 
60,000  workmen  and  bring  support  to  200,000  people.  The  capital  re- 
quired would  be  above  $30, 000, 000.  I  know  no  more  certain  and  encour- 
aging field  for  labor  and  capital  than  is  here  presented.  We  have  not  hesi- 
tated, therefore,  to  recommend  the  advanced  duty. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  fear  this  proposed  duty  and  will  spare  no 
effort  or  cost  to  prevent  its  adoption.  They  have  the  monopoly  now ;  they 
want  to  perpetuate  it.  They  have  a  trust  and  combine;  we  propose  by  this 
duty  to  break  and  destroy  it.  We  want  to  develop  our  tin  mines  in  the 
Black  Hills ;  they  want  these  treasures  to  sleep.  We  want  to  extend  our 
manufacturing  supremacy ;  they  want  to  check  it.  Already  they  are  at  work 
to  defeat  this  bill. 

Let  me  read  you  from  English  authority : 

[Prom  the  London  Ironmonger,  August  10.] 

The  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  the  United  States  to  familiarize  the  people 
of  that  country  with  the  idea  that  tin-plates  can  and  should  be  man ufacturea  there 
are  well  worthy  of  the  sustained  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  South  Wales  and 
Kiiglarid.  The  promoters  of  the  home-made  plan  are  exceedingly  pertinacious,  and 
are  leaving  no  effort  untried  in  order  to  achieve  success.  At  an  exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Pittsburgh  this  autumn  the  process  of  manufacture  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  practical 
manner,  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,000  being  expected  to  be  laid  out  on  the  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  anticipated  that  by  thus  interesting  the  American  public,  and  showing 
how  simple  the  business  is,"  the  way  will  be  made  easier  for  pushing  a  bill  through 
Congress  next  session,  having  for  its  object  the  imposition  of  much  heavier  duties 
upon  imported  tin  plates. 
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Should  this  scheme  succeed  then  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  American 
capital  will  be  promptly  embarked  in  the  business,  and  sooner  or  later  the  tin-plate 
trade  will  cease  to  be  a  monopoly  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Nevertheless, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  tin-plates  in  this  country  need  grow  dis- 
heartened or  despondent.  They  have  the  advantages  of  possessions,  position  for  ship- 
ment, trained  labor,  and  all  materials  on  the  spot.  These  are  very  important  points; 
but,  in  addition,  the  Welsh  makers  have  strong  allies  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  the 
alliance  is  made  the  most  of,  we  should  have  very  considerable  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  any  application  to  Congress  to  increase  the  present  duties — 

Who  their  American  allies  are  I  know  not. 

But  to  insure  that  result  the  Welsh  makers  and  their  business  connections  must  not 
only  watch  but  work,  and  work  hard,  to  checkmate  the  advances  of  the  American 
ultra-protectionists . 

WHERE   THE   TABIFF  ON  TEN-PLATES   WELL  BENCH. 

The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal  of  the  ]2th  inst.  makes  the  very  signi- 
ficant admission  italicized  in  the  succeeding  quotation : 

"  The  most  important  item  in  the  proposed  new  schedule  is  that  affecting  tin- 
plates.  The  duty  is  now  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  suggested  tariff  is  2  cents  and 
2.10  cents  per  pound.  If  this  is  carried  the  occupation  of  thrfe-fourths  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  tin-plate  trade  will  be  gone,  and  our  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  if 
they  continue  in  the,  business  must  employ  their  capital  and  experience  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic— 

(Applause.) 

"  The  great  obstacle  to  tin-plate  making  on  a  large  scale  in  the  States  is  the 
entire  absence  of  cheap  female  labor,  so  necessary  in  the  industry,  and  so  abundant 
In  Wales— 

We  do  not  have  cheap  female  labor  here  under  the  Protective  system. 
I  thank  God  for  that.  (Applause) — 

but  if  the  enormous  duty  of  12  shillings  a  box  is  adopted  possibly  the  labor  difficulty 
may  be  got  over.  Until  the  bill  is  actually  passed  we  shall  continue  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  America  will  refuse  to  impose  upon  the  consumers  of  tin-plates  this 
enormous  tax.  Tin-plates  cannot  possibly  be  made  in  the  States  so  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  in  this  country.  The  existing  duty  is  ample  proof  of  this ;  and  to  abolish  the 
duty  entirely  would  be  more  appropriate  than  to  increase  it." 

Let  them  bring  their  factories  right  over  here.  Bring  $25,000,000 
over  here  and  sit  down  among  us  and  employ  our  labor  and  consume  the 
products  of  our  farmers.  (Applause.) 

The  tinned-plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  have  been  urged  by  some  of  their  num- 
ber to  enter  in  a  combination  to  shut  down  their  mills  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
production  and  advancing  prices.  The  matter  seems  to  have  met  with  quite  general 
acceptance  by  all  the  firms  but  the  South  Wales  Tinned-Plate  Company.  The  man- 
aging partner  of  the  firm,  J.  H.  Rodgers,  addressed  his  workmen  on  tbe  subject  and 
opposed  the  move.  His  speech  as  reported  in  the  Cardiff  Echo  of  March  3,  contains 
the  following  allusions  to  the  American  Tariff  question,  and  is  of  interest : 

"  A  year  ago  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  was  able  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  more  than  doubling  the  duty 
on  imported  tinned-plates,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  steel  makers  of  America 
to  manufacture  plates  profitably  and  to  exclude  those  made  in  this  country.  'The 
House  of  Representatives  threw  out  the  bill,  but  now  the  Protectionist  party  is  in  a 
majority  in  the  lower  House,  so  that  those  in  America  who  are  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent the  duty  on  tinned-plates  being  raised  have  a  more  difficult  battle  to  fight  than 
they  had  a  year  ago,  and  those  among  us  who  are  trying  to  form  a  combination  to 
close  all  tinned-plate  works  in  Wales  for  a  time,  if  successful,  would  simply  succeed 
in  arming  our  opponents  with  the  strongest  weapons  of  attack. 

He  then  stated  that  the  forming  of  a  combination  to  shut  down  the  tinned-plate 
works  would  oe  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Protectionists,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  eminently  unwise  and  hazardous.  Continuing,  he  is  quoted :  "  I 
could  give  you  further  evidence  to  prove  how  undesirable  and  how  dangerous  any 
combination  would  be  to  oblige  the  Americans  to  pay  higher  prices  for  plates.  'J  he 
total  exports  of  tin  boxes  and  terne-plates  last  year  were  7,400,000.  Of  these  the 
United  States  took  5,500,000  boxes.  Consider  what  would  be  the  result  to  all  of  us 
here  if  the  United  States  should  make  her  own  plates,  as  she  now  makes  her  own 
steel  rails,  pig  iron,  &c.,  which  not  many  years  ago  were  all  made  in  this  country. 

«  *'  Some  tell  us  that  if  such  a  state  of  tninjrs  comes  about  we  must  find  new  mar- 
kets ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  them  ?  And  if  they  are  to  be  found,  why  do  not  the 
owners  of  the  works  that  are  now  idle  for  want  of  orders  seek  them  out  and  open  up 
business  with  them  ?  It.  seems  to  me  that  the  first  results  would  be  that  tin-plate 
makers  would  have  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  meet  the  increased  duty. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  at  present  the  only  direction  in  which  the  cost  could  be  reduced 
would  be  in  labor."  9  * 
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Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Iowa.  Before  the  gentleman  leaves  the  subject  of 
tin-plate  I  will  ask  him  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HENDEBSON,  of  Iowa.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman,  first,  whether 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  any  information  as  to  this  country 
having  the  tin  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate;  secondly,  whether  or 
not  England  produces  tin  ore  herself  or  whether  she  imports  it ;  and  third, 
whether  or  not,  if  we  have  not  the  tin  oie  in  this  country,  we  can  afford  to 
put  on  this  duty,  and  import  the  ore,  and  manufacture  the  tin-plate  our- 
selves, as,  in  the  main,  they  do  in  England? 

Mr.  MCKINLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HENDEB- 
SON) that  the  best  information  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
upon  that  subject  is  that  we  have  plenty  of  this  tin  ore  in  the  Black  Hills 
country,  in  the  Dakotas,  in  great  abundance,  and  important  discoveries  of 
tin  have  recently  been  n?ade  in  Northeastern  Wyoming. 

Mr.  KEKR,  of  Iowa.     And  we  have  it  in  Virginia  also. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  I  am  told  by  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  (Mr.  KERB)  that 
we  also  have  tin  ore  in  Virginia,  but  the  best  testimony  before  us  is  that  we 
have  got  it  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the  Dakotas.  I  remember  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  CUMMINGS)  upon  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
that  region  wrote  some  most  interesting  letters  to  the  New  York  Sun  upon 
this  subject,  showing,  as  I  thought  conclusively,  that  all  that  the  Black 
Hills  awaited  was  the  pick  of  the  miner  to  develop  this  hidden  treasure. 
But  even  if  we  had  no  tin  ore  in  this  country,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HENDERSON)  that  pig-tin  is  absolutely  free,  there  is  no  duty  upon 
it ;  it  is  on  the  free-list  and  we  can  import  it  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
We  can  import  it  from  Wales,  from  Australia,  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
from  any  place  where  it  is  produced. 

Mr.  NIEDRINGHADS.     And  as  cheap  as  England  can. 

Mr.  MCKINLEY.  And  as  my  friend  (Mr.  NIEDBINGHAITS)  says,  as 
cheaply  as  England  can.  England  produces  a  portion  of  her  tin  ore,  but 
she  imports  a  very  considerable  quantity.  I  have  somewhere  seen  that  she 
imports  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  her  consumption. 

Mr.  NIEDRINGHAUS.     About  nine-tenths. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  Now,  sir,  I  say  if  we  have  tin  ore  then  we  ought  to 
develop  it,  but  if  we  have  no  tin  ore  we  can  import  it  from  other  countries, 
as  England  does,  and  manufacture  the  tin-plate  profitably,  because  we  make 
the  sheet-iron  and  the  sheet-steel,  which  constitute  from  95  to  97  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  tin-plate. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  matter  while  I  am  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  the  question  whether  we  can  and  will  go  into  the  business 
provided  adequate  duties  are  provided  for.  I  want  to  read  a  letter  which  I 
will  print  in  my  remarks,  with  the  statements  of  more  than  a  dozen  leading 
men,  representing  capital  to  the  amount  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  millions, 
who  say  that  if  this  duty  is  put  upon  tin-plate  they  will  at  once  embark  in 
the  manufacture.  At  this  point  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  the  firm  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  NIEDBINGHATJS)  is  the  head : 

ST.  Louis,  November,  27, 1888, 

BEAR  SIR  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  22d  instant,  in  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  or  terne  plates,  we  are  at  liberty  to  state  that  one  of  our  mills  has 
already  been  arranged  for  tin-plate  work,  and  if  a  sufficient  duty  is  put  on  the  article 
to  cover  the  difference  between  the  English  and  American  scale  of  wages  we  will  be 
ready  toturn  out  plates  on  short  notice.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  in  case  a  proper 
duty  is  fixed  on  tin  and  terne  plates  a  large  number  of  English  manufacturers  will 
move  their  works  over  to  this  side.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  plates  will  be 
made  in  this  country,  therefore,  depends  solely  upon  proper  legislation.  We  have  for 
the  last  few  year"  contemplated  building  an  additional  mill,  but  did  not,  under  ex- 
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luting  circumstances,  consider  the  investment  a  safe  one.  This  danger,  however.  Is 
in  a  measure  removed  by  the  Republican  victory,  and  if  the  fact,  as  I  believe  itto  be, 
can  be  generally  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  Republicans  will 
continue  to  govern  this  country  in  the  future,  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  forth- 
coming to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plates. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  G.  NIEDRINGHAUS,  President. 
W.  C.  CHONEMEYER,  Esq. 

Demmler,  Pa. 

There  are  letters  also  to  be  found  in  the  Senate  hearings  of  last  year 
from  Schomberger  &  Co.,  Kirkpatrick  &  Co.,  Chartiers  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Linden  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  McDaniel,  Harvey  &  Co., 
Marshall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Alan  Wood  Company,  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Whit- 
taker  Iron  Company,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  others,  declaring  that  if  e 
suitable  duty  was  put  upon  tin-plate  they  could  and  would  engage  in  the 
business  of  tin-plate  making.  (Applause.) 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  our  tin-plate  is  as  good  as  other  tin- 
plate,  I  have  before  me  two  letters  (and  I  could  multiply  the  number)  from 
gentlemen  who  have  tested  the  tin-plate  that  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  say  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  purposes  as  the  tin-plate 
made  in  Wales  or  in  England : 

THE  GEO.  D.  WINCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Cincinnati.  February  3,  1890. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  sample  plates  of  your  own  production  sent 
us,  together  with  your  letter  asking  for  our  opinion  of  the  same. 

So  far  as  the  body  of  the  plate  is  involved  ft  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  English  plate  imported.  The  tin  coating  is  not  as  smooth  and  perfect  as  the 
higher  grades  of  imported  charcoal  plates,  but  is  quite  equal  to  the  lower  grades 
of  coke  plates,  and  perhaps  better,  although  not  as  smooth  a  surface. 

If  Congress  will  place  a  suitable  Protection  upon  the  production  of  tin-plates,  It 
will  not^be  long  before  this  country  can  supply  the  world  with  a  better  article  than 
Is  now  furnished  us  by  England. 
Very  truly, 

GEO.  D.  WINCHELL,  President. 
The  AMERICAN  TINNED  PLATE  ASSOCIATION, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ST.  Louis  STAMPING  COMPANY, 

St.  Louia,  February  U,  1890. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  received  some  days  ago  a  number  of  sheets  of  tin-plate  which 
you  claim  were  made  at  the  experimental  plant  at  the  Pittsburgh  exposition  last 
fall.  In  reference  to  same  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  made  up  two  or  three  articles 
in  stamped  ware  out  of  the  plates  sent  us.  We  now  desire  to  say  that  we  find  the 
plate  equal  to  the  work,  and  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  goods  every  bit  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  plates  we  are  now  regularly  importing  from  England  for  similar 
work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ST.  Louis  STAMPING  COMPANY, 
THOS.  V.  NIEDRINGHAUS,  Secretary. 
W.  C.  CRONBMEYBR,  ESQ., 

Secretary  American  Tin-Plate  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROMAN  AND  PORTLAND  CKMENT. 

This  bill  proposes  a  change  of  duty  on  Roman,  Portland  and  other 
hydraulic  cement  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  existing  law  to  8  cents 
per  100  pounds.  There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  last  year 
1,515,316  barrels,  at  a  value  of  $1,459,875.98,  an  average  of  96.3  cents  per 
barrel.  We  have  made  the  duty  specific  on  this  commodity  in  place  of  ad 
valorem,  on  account  of  the  frauds  committed  upon  the  revenue  by  under- 
valuations. The  average  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  in  Germany  is  from  $1.94 
to  $2  for  380  pounds  net.  The  duty  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  19.2  on  the 
valuation,  as  shown  by  the  imports. 

If  the  duty  was  paid  on  the  actual  value  and  market  price,  say  $2  a 
barrel,  the  duty  would  be  40  cents  instead  of  19.2,  and  that  is  the  sum 
which  ought  to  be  paid  under  existing  law,  and  would  be  paid  but  for  un- 
dervaluations. At  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  they  would  pay  30 
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cents  duty  on  a  barrel  of  380  pounds.  If  they  paid  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
actual  value  they  would  pay  40  cents,  or  8  cents  less  under  the  proposed 
specific  duty  than  under  the  present  law  if  the  duty  was  paid  upon  the 
actual  purchasing  price.  Therefore,  while  this  seems  to  be  an  increase 
of  duty,  it  in  fact,  under  honest  valuations,  is  a  decrease  on  the  present 
rate. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  bids  for  Portland  cement  for  the  German 
Government  in  Berlin  on  the  1st  of  March,  1890,  showing  that  the  price  is 
from  $1.89  to  $1.94  a  barrel. 

[From  the  Th&n-Indutforie-Zeitungi  Berlin.] 

Bids  for  Portland  Cement  for  the  German  Government  in  Berlin,  Germany — 

4000  barrels. 

Price  in  barrels.  Price  in  bags. 

Manufacturers.                                                        Marks.*  Marks."1 

Bredower 6.25  6.50 

Lertbe  7.50  6.90 

Oppelen 7.49  6.67 

Griestower 7.75  6.50 

Kudersdorf  ... .       7.25  6.75 

Btaerspunt » 7.50  7.00 

Delbruck 8.25 

Bernberg 8.U  7.15 

Stern 8.85  8.60 

17  77  7  Afi 

$L94  $1  89 

*Four  marks  to  the  dollar. 

"WHAT  WE  PUT  UPON  THE  FREE-LIST. 

The  following  articles  have  been  taken  from  the  dutiable-list  and  placed 
upon  the  free-list : 

Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  language  other  than  En- 
glish; books  and  music  in  raised  letters  printed  exclusively  for  the  blind ; 
braids,  plats,  laces,  flats;  bristles,  raw;  chicory  root,  raw,  dried  or  undried. 
butunground;  coal  tar,  crude;  dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  unground, 
acorns,  bees-wax ;  floor  matting  manufactured  from  round  or  split  straw, 
including  what  is  commonly  known  as  Chinese  matting;  currants,  Zante 
and  other;  dates;  grass  and  fibers;  jute;  jute  butts;  manilla;  sisal-grass; 
sunn  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  substance,  unmanu- 
factured; degras  and  other  grease;  molasses;  needles,  hand,  sewing,  and 
darning ;  nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts ;  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
purposes,  unfit  for  eating;  opium  unmanufactured;  ore,  nickel;  potash, 
crude  or  black  salts ;  chlorate  of,  nitrate  of  crude,  sulphate  of  crude ;  red 
earth  or  reddle,  used  for  polishing  lenses;  seeds;  hemp,  rape,  bulbs,  bulbous 
roots,  not  edible ;  shotgun,  barrel  or  barrels,  rough  or  bored ;  sponges ;  sugar 
up  to  and  including  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color;  sulphur  ore, 
as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  containing  an  excess  of  sulphur;  tar  and 
pitch  of  wood ;  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn ;  tobacco-stems ;  turpentine,  spirits  of ; 
briar  wood,  unmanufactured ;  paintings  in  oil,  water  colors,  statuary. 

WHAT  WE  TOOK  FROM  THE  FREE-LIST. 

And  the  following  articles  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable 
list:  . 

Chemicals,  oils,  etc. :  Muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  gold  size  or  Japan. 
Metals  and  manufactures  of:  Aluminium,  mica.  Agricultural  products, 
&c. :  Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  sugar  of  milk,  broom  corn,  eggs,  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs;  straw,  teazles,  fresh  fish;  apples,  green,  ripe  or  dried; 
Cayenne  pepper.  Flax,  hemp,  &c. :  Grin  vggfital  or  vegetable  fiber.  Wool- 
ens :  Camel's  hair.  Sundries :  Amber  beads. 
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We  have  taken  from  the  free-list  and  placed  upon  the  dutiable  eighteen 
articles — ten  of  which  are  products  of  agriculture  and  the  other  eight  are 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  gold  size  or  Japan,  crin  v6g6tal  or  vegetable 
fiber,  camel's  hair,  and  amber  beads.  If  these  eighteen  articles  are  im- 
ported in  the  same  quantities  dutiable  as  now  the  revenue  will  be  increased 
in  the  sum  of  $2,456,030.14. 

We  have  taken  from  the  dutiable  list  and  placed  upon  the  free-list  forty- 
four  articles,  which  last  year  yielded  a  duty  of  $60,936,536.  Fifty-five 
million  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  from 
sugar  alone. 

CARPETS. 

We  have  increased  the  duty,  as  I  have  already  said,  upon  carpet  wools, 
and  that  has  necessitated  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  carpets  themselves. 
The  committee  believed  that  this  increased  duty  would  be  doing  even 
justice  not  only  to  the  wool  grower,  but  also  to  the  carpet  maker  and  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  industry  in  this  country  which 
so  splendidly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  Protective  Tariff  as  the  carpet  in- 
dustry, which  has  had  such  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  twenty-three 
years. 

In  1810  the  entire  product  of  carpets  in  this  country  was  about  10,000 
yards.  The  Tariff  of  1828  gave  some  encouragement,  and  in  1834  there 
were  twenty  carpet  factories  in  the  country,  operating  511  hand  looms  pro- 
ducing annually  about  1,000,000  yards  of  carpet.  In  1860,  under  the  low 
Tariff,  there  were  only  8,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  in  making  car- 
pets in  the  United  States,  and  only  13,000,000  yards  of  carpet  were  pro- 
duced, valued  at  a  little  over  $7,000,000.  Six  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
eight-one  hands  were  employed  and  the  wages  paid  were  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  annually.  The  value  of  the  plants  in  1860  was  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Under  the  Tariff  of  1867,  that  first  Protective  Tariff  law  so 
far  as  wool  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  were  concerned,  this  industry 
grew  and  prospered,  and  in  1870  there  were  215  factories  in  the  United 
States,  valued  at  over  $12,500,000,  consuming  more  than  33,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  employing  13,000  hands,  and  paying  in  wages  $4,681,000  annually, 
and  producing  22,000,000  yards  of  carpet  every  twelve  months. 

One  fourth  of  our  total  consumption  was  imported  from  England  in 
1872.  In  that  year  there  were  170  looms  manufacturing  body  Brussels ;  in 
1880  the  manufacture  had  risen  to  590  looms.  In  1872  our  product  in 
Brussels  was  1,275,000  yards;  in  1880  we  produced  over  7,000,000  yards  of 
Brussels  carpet.  In  1872  we  imported  1,500,000  yards  of  body  Brussels;  in 
1880  we  imported  only  80,000  yards.  We  doubled  the  looms  for  manufact- 
uring Wiltons  between  1870  and  1880. 

Now  take  tapestry  Brussels — the  poor  man's  carpet,  if  you  please.  In 
1872  we  had  143  looms:  in  1880  we  had  increased  to  1073  looms.  In  1872 
we  produced  1,500,000  yards  of  tapestry  Brussels;  in  1880  we  produced 
16,950,000  yards  of  tapestry  Brussels.  In  1872  we  imported  3,670,000  yards 
of  tapestry  Brussels  fronvEngland ;  in  1880  we  imported  only  100,000  yards 
of  tapestry  Brussels  from  England.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 
All  this  time  the  prices  were  being  reduced.  In  1872  the  price  of  body 
Brussels  by  the  wholesale  was  over  $2  per  yard;  in  1880  the  wholesale  price 
had  gone  below  $1.50  a  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  them  for  93  cents  a 
yard.  (Applause.)  » 

In  1872  tapestry  carpets  averaged  $1.46  per  yard;  in  1880  the  price  had 
gone  down  to  90  cents  per  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  the  best  quality 
for  65  cents  per  yard.  The  extra  super  ingrain  carpet  which  in  1872  sold 
for  $1.20  can  be  bought  to-day  for  45  cents  per  yard,  all  wool  and  a  yard 
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wide.  The  total  production  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  (estimated)  in 
1880  was  39,272,000  yards;  capital  invested,  $21,486,000;  operatives  em- 
ployed, 30,371 ;  paid  out  in  wages,  $6,435,000.  It  is  estimated  that  to-day 
there  are  204  carpet  factories  in  this  country,  running  11,500  looms  (of  which 
7597  are  power  looms),  employing  43,000  bands,  in  1889  consuming  over 
90,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  turning  out  76, 880, 000  yards  of  carpet. 

Why,  sir,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  there  was  produced  20,- 
000,000  yards  of  carpet  annually — 16,000,000  less  than  the  entire  output  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  And  all  the  while  the  price  of 
carpet  had  gone  down.  But  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up ;  and  that  is  what 
troubles  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 
It  is  the  high  ad  valorems  that  you  gentlemen  advocating  Tariff  reform  keep 
before  your  eyes.  You  shut  your  eyes  to  the  diminishing  prices;  The  fa- 
vorite assault  of  the  Democratic  Free-Trader  or  revenue  Tariff  reformer  is  to 
parade  these  high  percentages  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  to  show  the  enor- 
mous burdens  of  taxation  that  we  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  while  we  are  passing.  When 
steel  rails  were  $100  a  ton  we  had  a  duty  on  them  of  $28  a  ton.  What 
would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  ?  Twenty-eight  per  cent.  That  is  not  enor- 
mous. My  friend  from  Texas  even  would  not  hold  that  as  too  high  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent.  But  the  very  instant  we  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
to  $50  a  ton,  because  of  that  duty  of  $28,  which  encouraged  our  own  pro- 
ducers to  engage  in  this  business — when  the  price  went  down  to  $50  a  ton 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  went  up  to  56  per  cent. ;  for  $28  a  ton  duty,  with 
steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton,  would  be  equivalent  to  56  per  cent.  They  are 
troubled  about  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  They  look  to  percentages ;  we 
look  to  prices.  We  would  rather  have  steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton  and  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  50  percent.,  than  to  have  steel  rails  at  $100  a  ton  and 
an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  only  28  per  cent.  (Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.)  They  pursue  a  shadow;  we  enjoy  the  substance,  (Applause.)  What 
do  we  care  about  ad  valorems  ?  But  you  will  hear  of  high  ad  valorems  in 
this  debate  from  its  beginning  to  its  close. 

Why,  sir,  when  you  bought  a  crate  of  ware  in  1855  at  $96,  the  ad 
valorem  was  only  24  per  cent.  You  buy  the  same  crate  of  ware  to-day  for 
$46 ;  but  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  to  55  per  cent.  Which  would  you 
rather  have,  low  ad  valorem  equivalents  and  high-priced  goods,  or  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  and  low-priced  goods.  (Applause.)  Why,  sir,  you 
can  not  eat  ad  valorems  (laughter) ;  you  can  not  wear  ad  valorems ;  you 
can  not  carpet  your  floors  with  ad  valorems ;  you  can  not  roof  your  house 
with  ad  valorems ;  you  can  not  furnish  your  table  with  ad  valorems.  We 
do  not  care  how  high  they  go  up  if  the  price  of  the  commodity  goes  down, 
and  when  they  go  up  it  is  because  we  have  by  our  Protective  Tariff  reduced 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  great  com- 
fort in  a  quotation  which  they  make  from  Daniel  Webster.  They  have 
thought  it  so  valuable  that  they  have  put  it  in  their  minority  report.  It  is 
from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1820  when  he  con- 
demned the  protective  policy.  I  want  to  put  Daniel  Webster  in  1846 
against  Daniel  Webster  in  1820.  Listen  to  his  speech  of  July  25,  1846 — 
the  last  Tariff  speech  and  probably  the  most  elaborate  Tariff  speech  that  he 
ever  made  in  his  long  public  career.,*  He  then  says: 

But,  sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  take  notice  of  what  appears  to  be  some 
attempt,  latterly,  by  the  republication  of  opinions  and  expressions,  arguments  and 
speeches  of  mine,  at  an  earlier  and  a  later  period  of  my  life,  to  place  me  in  a  position 
of  inconsistencies  on  this  subject  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  if  it  bo  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  public  policy  to- 
day in  one  state  of  circumstances  and  to  hold  a  different  opinion  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject of  public  policy  to-morrow,  in  a  different  state  of  circumstances,  if  that  be  an 
Inconsistency  I  admit  its  applicability  to  myself. 

And  then  after  discussing  the  great  benefits  of  the  Protective  Tariff  he 
says: 

The  interest  of  every  laboring;  community  requires  diversity  of  occupations,  pur- 
suits, and  objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  divdersity  is  multiplied  or  extended 
the  better.  To  diversify  employment  is  to  increase  employment  an4  to  enhance 
wages.  And,  sir,  take  this  great  truth ;  place  it  on  the  title  page  of  every  book  of 
political  economy  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government ;  put  it  in  every  farmer's 
almanac ;  let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column  in  every  mechanic's  magazine ;  proclaim 
it  everywhere,  and  make  it  a  proverb,  that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men 
there  will  be  work  for  their  teeth. 

Where  there  is  employment  there  will  be  bread.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor 
to  have  cheap  food,  but  greater  than  that,  prior  to  that,  and  of  still  higner  value,  is 
the  blessing  of  being  able  to  buy  food  by  honest  and  respectable  employment.  Em- 
ployment feeds  and  clothes  and  instructs.  Employment  gives  health,  sobriety,  and 
morals.  Constant  employment  and  well  paid  labor  produce  in  a  country  like  ours 
general  prosperity,  content,  and  cheerfulness.  Thus  happy  have  we  seen  the  coun- 
try. Thus  happy  may  we  long  continue  to  see  It. 

In  this  happy  condition  we  have  seen  the  country  under  a  Protectivt 
policy.  It  is  hoped  we  may  long  continue  to  see  it,  and  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough  he  would  have  seen  the  best  vindication  of  his  later  views. 

Then  he  continues,  and  I  commend  this  specially  in  all  kindness  and 
with  great  respect  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  of  the  committee : 

I  hope  T  know  more  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country  than  I  did  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old. 

(Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

I  hope  I  have  contemplated  its  great  objects  more  broadly.  I  hope  I  have  read 
with  deeper  interest  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  who  framed  it.  I  hope  I  have 
studied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  convention  assembled 
to  form  it.  *  *  *  And  now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  quite  indifferent,  or 
rather  thankful,  to  those  conductors  of  the  public  press  who  think  they  can  not  do 
better  than  now  and  then  to  spread  my  poor  opinions  before  the  public. 

(Great  applause.) 

WHAT   IS  THE  NATURE   OP  THE   COMPLAINT  AOAINST  THIS  BILL  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against  this  bill  ?  That  it  shuts 
us  out  of  a  foreign  market  ?  No,  for  whatever  that  is  worth  to  our  citizens 
will  be  just  as  accessible  undes  this  bill  as  under  the  present  law.  We 
place  no  tax  or  burden  or  restraint  upon  American  products  going  out  of 
the  country.  They  are  as  free  to  seek  the  best  market  as  the  products  of 
any  rival  commercial  power,  and  as  free  to  go  out  as  though  we  had  ab- 
solute Free-Trade.  Statistics  show  that  Protective  Tariffs  have  not  in- 
terrupted our  export  trade,  but  that  it  has  increased  under  them. 

In  the  year  1843,  being  the  first  year  after  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1842 
went  into  operation,  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  $40,392,229,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  exceeded  our  imports  $3,141,226.  In  the  two 
years  following  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $15,475,000.  The 
last  year  under  that  Tariff  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $34,317,- 
249.  So  during  the  five  years  of  the  Tariff  of  1842  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  was  $62,375,000.  Under  the  low  Tariff  of  1846  this  was  re- 
versed, and,  with  the  single  exception  of  1858,  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  (covering  a  period  ot  fourteen  years)  $465,553,625. 

During  the  war  and  down  to  1875  the  imports  with  two  exceptions  ex- 
ceeded the  exports.  From  1876  down  to  1889  inclusive  (covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years)  there  were  only  two  years  when  our  imports  exceeded 
our  exports,  and  the  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $1,581,906,- 
871  of  the  products  of  our  own  people  more  than  we  brought  into  the 
United  States.  (Loud  applause  on  the  Republican  side.)  The  balance  of 
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trade  has  been  almost  uninterruptedly  in  our  favor  during  the  Protective 
Tariff  periods  of  our  history,  and  against  us  with  few  exceptions  during 
Revenue  Tariff  periods.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  healthful  business 
condition  with  the  outside  world,  resulting  from  the  Republican  economic 
system,  and  an  unhealthful  condition,  where  we  had  to  send  money  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  our  balances  under  the  Democratic  system.  (Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.)  The  chief  complaint  against  this  bill  comes  from 
importers  and  consignees  here,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  foreign  merchants 
and  consignors  abroad.  Why  do  they  complain?  Manifestly  because  in 
some  way  this  bill  will  check  their  business  here  and  increase  the  business 
of  our  own  manufacturers  and  producers ;  it  will  diminish  the  importation 
of  competing  foreign  goods,  and  increase  the  consumption  of  our  home 
made  goods.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  to  influence  the  foreigner  to  op- 
nose  its  passage,  but  is  hardly  a  sound  reason  why  Americans  should  oppose 
it.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

If  the  bill  checks  foreign  importations  of  goods  competing  with  ours,  it 
will  increase  our  production  and  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  labor 
at  home.  (Applause.)  This  may  be  a  good  reason  why  the  cheap  labor  of 
other  countries  should  be  unfriendly  to  this  bill,  but  furnishes  the  best 
of  reasons  why  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  should  favor  it  as  they 
do.  We  do  not  conceal  the  purpose  of  this  bill — we  want  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  all  mankind  to  know  it.  It  is  to  increase  production  here,  di- 
versify our  productive  enterprises,  enlarge  the  field,  and  increase  the  de- 
mand for  American  workmen. 

What  American  can  oppose  these  worthy  and  patriotic  objects?  Others 
not  Americans  may  find  justification  for  doing  so.  This  bill  is  an  American 
bill.  It  is  made  for  American  people  and  American  interests.  (Applause.) 

The  press  of  other  countries  have  denounced  the  bill  with  unmeasured 
severity,  the  legislative  assemblies  of  more  than  one  distant  country  have 

§iven  it  attention  in  no  friendly  spirit.  It  has  received  the  censure  of 
^  iplomates  and  foreign  powers — for  all  of  which  theie  is  manifest  reason — • 
it  may  pinch  them,  but  no  American  citizen  surely  can  object  to  it  on  that 
account.  We  are  not  legislating  for  any  nation  but  our  own ;  for  our  people 
and  for  no  other  people  are  we  charged  with  the  duties  of  legislation.  We 
say  to  our  foreign  brethren,  <k  We  will  not  interfere  in  your  domestic  legis- 
lation; we  admonish  youwto  keep  your  hands  off  of  ours."  (Loud  applause 
on  the  Republican  side.) 

WE  HEAR  MUCH  TALK  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

We  hear  much  talk  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  commerce,  as  though 
these  were  the  all  and  only  essentials  to  national  'development  and  pros- 
perity, wholly  disregirdingour  domestic  commerce  and  our  domestic  trade. 
What  boots  it  whether  our  commerce  is  on  the  seas  to  foreign  ports  or  on 
inland  seas  and  lakes  to  domestic  ports  ?  What  boots  it  whether  our  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  go  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and 
San  Francisco,  to  Portland,  and  throughout  the  great  West  and  Northwest, 
and  are  consumed  there,  or  to  Australia,  China  and  Japan 

A  MEMBER.     Or  by  water  or  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  And,  as  my  frind  suggests,  or  carried  by  water  or  by 
rail ;  or  that  the  products  of  the  West  are  carried  to  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  there  consumed,  or 
that  they  go  to  London  and  Liverpool  ? 

We  do  not  depreciate  the  value  of  or  foreign  trade ;  we  are  proud  of  it. 
It  is  of  great  value  and  must  be  sacredly  guarded,  but  what  peculiar  sanc- 
tity hangs  about  it  which  does  not  attach  to  our  domestic  trade  ?  Is  not  an 
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us  as  a  foreign  consumer  ?    Is  not  he  a 
ter  customer  to  the  American  pioduce: 


and  coramerceare  ^fJ  SS! 

borders,  what  advanlase  can  come  from  P^f''^?'^6^  foreign 


crease  in  eighteen  years  of  $672,467,126,  |5^"!^S2dfiSfa  1870 


16,000,000. 
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The  water  carriage  of  the  United  States  along  its  coasts  and  its  rivers 
is  five  times  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Why,  the  movement  of  tonnage  through  the  Detroit  River  in  1889  was 
10,000,000  tons  more  than  the  total  registered  entries  and  clearances  at  all 
the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
combined  foreign  and  coastwise  registered  tonnage  of  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
and  London.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.)  What  higher  testimony 
do  we  want  of  the  growth  of  our  internal  commerce  ? 

We  try  nations  as  they  appear  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  world.  We 
try  systems  by  results ;  we  are  too  practical  a  people  for  theory.  We  know 
what  we  have  doae  and  are  doing  under  the  economic  system  we  advocate. 
We  know  that  almost  every  month  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  is  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000.  We  know  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  in 
1880  amounted  to  $1,126,000,000,  as  against  $816,000,000  of  Great  Britain. 

We  know  that  in  1887  we  manufactured  3,339,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  of  England  turned  out  only  3,170,000.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  in  1887  produced  2,308,000  tons  of  iron  and 
England  1,711,000  tons.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  will  be  produced 
this  year  100,000  tons  of  steel  shipping  built  in  our  own  ports  from  our  own 
material.  (Applause.) 

The  shipyards  of  the  lakes  for  the  past  four  years  have  been  constantly 
engaged. 

In  1886-87  we  built  31  boats,  with  a  capacity  of  65,750  gross  tons, 
valued  at  $4,074,000. 

In  1887-88,  60  boats;  gross  tons,  108,525;  value,  $8,325,000. 

In  1888-89,  59  boats;;  gross  tons,  100,950;  value,  $7,124,000. 

In  1889-90,   56  boats;  gross  tons,  124,750;  value,  $7,866,000. 

A  total  of  206  boats ;  capacity,  399,975  gross  tons,  and  a  total  value, 
$27,389,000. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says : 

The  inland  marine,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $53,000,000,  has  carried 
during  the  season  now  closed  145,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  classes  and  flour  re- 
duced to  grain.  (5,700,000  tons  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  to  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  brousrht  back  4.200,000  tons  of  coal  from  Lake  Erie.  It  has  brought 
into  Chicago  450,000  tons  of  general  merchandise,  valued  at  $50,000,000,  and  carried 
away  525,000  tons,  valued  at  $10,500,000.  It  has  brought  to  Duluth  merchandise  valued 
at  about  half  that  sum  and  carried  away  to  Buffalo  $15,000,000  worth .  These  figures, 
vast  as  they  are,  represent  only  the  business  of  the  inland  marine  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  The  great  lumber  trade  and  the  local  trade  on  the 
five  great  lakes,  each  representing  a  Tariff  of  many  tens  ef  million  dollars,  are  not 
included. 

RAILROAD   TONNAftE. 

Our  railroad  mileage  and  tonnage  further  illustrate  the  growth  and 
extent  of  our  domestic  trade  and  commerce.  In  1865  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  this  country  was  35,085;  in  1887  it  equaled 
150,000  miles.  We  now  have  one-half  of  the  railroads  of  the  world.  Esti" 
mating  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment  at  $35,000  per  mile  the  amoun^ 
expended  in  twenty -two  years  equaled  $4,037,495,000,  a  yearly  expenditur6 
of  over  $183,000,000.  According  to  Poor's  Manual  the  total  tonnage  for 
1882  was  360.490,375  tons;  for  1883,  400,453,439  tons;  for  1884,  399,074,' 
749  tons;  for  1885,  437,040,099  tons;  for  1886,  482,245,254  tons;  for  1887» 
552,074,752  tons.  I  will  not  stop,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  the  figures  that  I 
have  before  me.  I  am  already  very  much  wearied  myself,  and  I  must  not 
detain  this  committee  much  longer.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on  ! ") 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poor  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  1865  was  2,555,70'j  tons;  in  1887,  30,147,635  tons,  the 
increase  equaling  27,591,929  tons;  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  twenty-two 
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years  being  nearly  1100  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  increased  from  1,767,059  in  1865  to  14,626,951  in  1887,  the  rate 
of  increase  being  over  700  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
1865  was  2,234,350,  and  in  1887,  13,549,260,  the  rate  of  increase  being  over 
500  percent.  The  tonnage  of  the  three  roads  in  186,5  equaled  6,557,115;  in 
1887,  58,323,848  tons,  the  increase  equaling  51,766,732,  the  rate  of  increase 
being  very  nearly  800  per  cent. 

Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  the  net  tonnage  of  1887  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  country  equaled  412, 500, 000;  the  number  of  gross  tons  moved  in  1887  on 
all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  per  head  of  population  equaled  9  tons. 
In  1865  the  gross  tonnage  moved  equaled  only  2  tons  per  head.  The  same 
authority  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  $13,327,830,000,  and  at  this 
estimate  the  value  of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1887  equaled  $222  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  country. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  in  1887 
equaled  $1,660,000,000  or  $960,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  same  year.  Could  all  this  have  been  secured  under  your 
economic  system?  Would  they  have  been  possible  under  any  other  than 
the  protective  system? 

WHAT  PKOTKCT1ON  HAS  DOKB. 

We  have  now  enjoyed  twenty-nine  years  continuously  of  Protective 
Tariff  laws — the  longest  uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government — and  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  end  of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independence  and  pros- 
perity the  like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  at  any  other  period  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  like  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
recorded  history  of  the  world. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and  strong  and  Independent  we 
have  made  extraordinary  strides.  In  arts,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  man- 
ufactures, in  invention,  in  scientific  principles  applied  to  manufacture  and 
agriculture,  in  wealth  and  credit,  and  national  honor  we  are  at  the  very 
front,  abreast  with  the  best,  and  behind  none. 

In  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  a  revenue  Tariff,  just  the  kind  of  a 
Tariff  that  our  political  adversaries  are  advocating  to-day,  the  business  of 
the  country  was  prostrated,  agriculture  was  deplorably  depressed,  manu- 
facturing was  on  the  decline,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Government  itself 
made  this  nation  a  byword  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  world. 

We  neither  had  money  nor  credit.  Both  are  essential;  a  nation  can 
get  on  if  it  has  abundant  revenues,  but  if  it  has  none  it  must  have  credit. 
We  had  neither,  as  the  legacy  of  the  Democratic  revenue  Tariff.  We  have 
both  now.  We  have  a  surplus  revenue  and  a  spotless  credit.  (Applause.) 
I  need  not  state  what  is  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  so  recent  in  our  history,  a» 
to  be  known  to  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  Protective  Tariff  laws  of  1861,  the  old  Morrill  Tariff — which  has 
brought  to  that  veteran  statesman  the  highest  honor  and  will  give  to  him  his 
proudest  monument — this  condition  changed.  Confidence  was  restored, 
courage  was  inspired,  the  Government  started  upon  a  progressive  era  under 
a  system  thoroughly  American. 

With  a  great  war  on  our  hands,  with  an  army  to  enlist  and  prepare 
for  service,  with  untold  millions  of  money  to  supply,  the  Protective  Tariff 
never  failed  us  in  a  single  emergency,  and  while  money  was  flowing  into 
our  Treasury  to  save  the  Government,  industries  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  land — the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  our  prosperity  and  glory. 
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With  a  debt  of  over  $2,050,000,000  when  the  war  terminated,  holding 
on  to  the  Protective  laws,  against  Democratic  opposition,  we  have.red.u^ 
that  debt  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  $62,000,000  each  year,  $174,00 
every  twenty-four  hours  for  the  last  twenty -five  years,  and  what  looked  to 
be  a  burden  almost  impossible  to  bear  has  been  removed  under  the  Repub- 
lican fiscal  system  until  now  it  is  $1,020,000,000,  and  with  the  payment  of 
this  vast  sum  of  money  the  nation  has  not  been  impoverished.     The  indi 
vidual  citizen  has  not  been  burdened  nor  bankrupted.     National  and  in- 
dividual prosperity  have  gone  steadily  on  until  our  wealth  is  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  incomprehensible  when  put  into  figures. 

DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  accumulations  of  the  laborers  of  the  country  have  increased,  and 
the  wojking  classes  of  no  nation  in  the  world  have  such  splendid  deposits 
in  savings  banks  as  the  working  classes  of  the  United  States. 

Listen  to  its  own  story.  The  deposits  of  all  the  savings  banks  of  New 
England  in  1886  equaled  $554,532,434.  The  deposits  in  the  saving  banks 
of  New  York  in  1886  was  $482, 686, 730.  The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1887  was  $302,948,624,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  was  844,778,  or  $320.67  for  each  depositor.  The  savings  banks 
of  nine  States  have  in  nineteen  years  increased  their  deposits  $628,000,000. 
The  English  savings  banks  have  in  thirty-four  years  increased  theirs  $350,- 
000,000.  Our  operatives  deposit  $7  to  the  English  operative's  $1.  These 
vast  sums  represent  the  savings  of  the  men  whose  labor  has  been  employed 
under  the  protective  policy  which  gives,  as  experience  has  shown,  the 
largest  possible  reward  to  labor. 

There  is  no  one  thing  standing  alone  that  so  surely  tests  the  wisdom  of 
a  national  financial  policy  as  the  national  credit,  what  it  costs  to  maintain 
it,  and  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the  citizen.  It  is  a  fact  which  every 
American  should  contemplate  with  pride  that  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  per  capita,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  great  nation  of  the  world. 
Let  me  call  the  roll:  Belgium's  public  debt,  per  capita,  is  $72.18;  France, 
$218.27;  Germany,  $43.10;  Great  Britain,  $100.09;  Italy,  $74.25;  Peru, 
$140.06;  Portugal,  $104.18;  Russia,  $35.41;  Spain,  $73.34;  United  States, 
$33.92  on  a  population  of  50,000,000;  and  now,  with  our  increased  popu- 
lation, the  per  capita  would  be  under  $25.  (Applause.)  England  increased 
her  rate  of  taxation  between  1870  and  1880  over  24  per  cent.,  while  the 
United  States  diminished  nearly  10  per  cent. 

We  lead  all  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead  all  nations  in  mining,  and 
we  lead  all  nations  in  manufacturing.  These  are  the  trophies  which  we 
bring  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  Can  any  other  system 
furnish  such  evidences  of  prosperity  ?  Yet  in  the  presence  of  such  a  show- 
ing of  progress  there  are  men  everywhere  found  who  talk  about  the  re- 
straints we  put  upon  trade  and  the  burdens  we  put  upon  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  our  people.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  individual 
enterprise  has  such  wide  and  varied  range  and  where  the  inventive  genius 
of  man  has  .such  encouragement. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  under  any  system,  where  the  same  re- 
ward is  given  to  the  labor  of  men's  hands  and  the  work  of  their  brains  as  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  widened  the  sphere  of  human  endeavor  and 
given  to  every  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life  and  in  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  possibilities  of  human  destiny. 

WHAT  FREE -TRADE  WILL  DO. 

To  reverse  this  system  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Republic  and 
reduce  the  masses  to  small  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  longer  hours  and  less 
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pay,  to  the  simple  question  of  bread  and  butter.  It  means  to  turn  them 
from  ambition,  courage  and  hope  to  dependence,  degradation  and  despair. 
No  sane  man  will  give  up  what  he  has  got,  what  he  is  in  possession  of,  what 
he  can  count  on  for  himself  and  his  children,  for  what  is  promised  by  your 
theories. 

Free-Trade,  or,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  ' '  revenue  Tariff, "  means  the 
opening  up  of  this  market,  which  is  admitted  to  be  best  in  the  world,  to  the 
free  entry  of  the  products  of  the  world.  It  means  more — it  means  that  the 
labor  of  this  country  is  to  be  remitted  to  its  earlier  condition,  and  that  the 
condition  of  our  people  is  to  be  leveled  down  to  the  condition  of  rival  coun- 
tries ;  because  under  it  every  element  of  cost,  every  item  of  production,  in- 
cluding wages,  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  paid  labor 
9f  the  world.  No  other  result  can  follow,  and  no  other  result  is  antici- 
pated or  expected  by  those  who  intelligently  advocate  a  revenue  Tariff. 
We  cannot  maintain  ourselves  against  unequal  conditions  without  the  Tariff, 
and  no  man  of  affairs  believes  we  can. 

Under  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  which  you  gentlemen  recom- 
mend, we  will  have  to  reduce  every  element  of  cost  down  to  or  below  that 
of  our  commercial  rivals  or  surrender  to  them  our  own  market.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  statement,  and  to  go  into  the  domestic  market  of  our  rivals 
would  mean  that  production  here  must  be  so  reduced  that  with  transporta- 
tion added  we  could  undersell  them  in  their  own  market,  and  to  meet  them 
in  neutral  markets  and  divide  the  trade  with  them  would  mean  that  we 
could  profitably  sell  side  by  side  with  them  at  their  minimum  price. 

First,  then,  to  retain  our  own  market  under  the  Democratic  system  of 
raising  revenue  by  removing  all  Protection  would  require  our  producers  to 
sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  upon  as  favorable  terms  as  our  foreign  competitors. 
How  could  that  be  done  ?  In  one  way  only,  by  producing  as  cheaply  as 
those  who  would  seek  our  markets.  What  would  that  entail  ?  An  entire 
revolution  in  the  methods  and  condition  and  conduct  of  business  here,  a 
leveling  down  through  every  channel  to  the  lowest  line  of  our  competitors ; 
our  habits  of  living  would  have  to  be  changed,  our  wage  cut  down  50  per 
cent,  or  upward,  our  comfortable  homes  exchanged  for  hovels,  our  inde- 
pendence yielded  up,  our  citizenship  demoralized. 

These  are  conditions  inseparable  to  Free-Trade;  these  would  be  neces- 
sary if  we  would  command  our  own  market  among  our  own  people,  and  if 
we  would  invade  the  world's  markets  harsher  conditions  and  greater  sacri- 
fices would  be  demanded  of  the  masses.  Talk  about  depression,  we  would 
then  have  it  in  its  fullness  We  would  revel  in  unrestrained  trade.  Every- 
thing would  indeed  be  cheap,  but  how  costly  when  measured  by  the  degra- 
dation which  would  ensue  !  When  merchandise  is  the  cheapest  men  are 
the  poorest,  and  the  most  distressing  experiences  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— ay,  in  all  human  history — have  been  when  everything  was  the  lowest 
and  cheapest  measured  by  gold,  for  everything  was  the  highest  and  the 
dearest  measired  by  labor.  We  want  no  return  of  cheap  times  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  no  wish  to  adopt  the  conditions  of  other  nations.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  for  us  and  ours  and  for  the  present  and 
the  future  the  Protective  system  meets  our  wants,  our  conditions,  pro- 
motes the  national  design,  and  will  work  out  our  destiny  better  than  any 
other. 

With  me  this  position  is  a  deep  conviction,  not  a  theory.  I  believe  in 
it  and  thus  warmly  advocate  it  because  enveloped  in  it  are  my  country's 
highest  development  and  greatest  prosperity ;  out  of  it  come  the  greatest 
gains  to  the  people,  the  greatest  comforts  to  the  masses,  the  widest  en- 
couragement lor  manly  aspirations,  with  the  largest  rewards,  dignilying  and 
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elevating  our  citizenship,  upon  which  the  safety  and  purify  and  permanency 
of  our  political  system  depend.  (Long  continued  applause  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  and  cries  of  "  Vote  1 "  ' l  Vote  1 " ) 


APPENDIX. 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Coastwise  Trade,  Respectively,  During  the  Year  Ending  June-  30,  1889. 

Tons. 

Employed  In  the  foreign  trade 313,742 

Employed  in  the  coastwise  or  domestic  trade 3,993,733 

Total. 4,307,475 

This  tonnage  as  to  localities  was  divided  as  follows : 

Atlantic  aad  Gulf  coast 2,599,504 

Pacinccoast 436,273 

Northern  lakes 972,271 

Western  rivers 399,427 

Total 4,307,475 

(For  table  showing  amount  and  value  of  commerce,  see  next  page.) 

[From  the  Iron  Age.t 

Much  has  recently  been  written  about  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Western 
farmers.  The  low  price  which  they  receive  for  their  products  is  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  the  discontent  prevailing  among  them.  Apropos  of  this  subject  a  most  interesting 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  the  Messenger,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  prompted  by  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  who  asks  a  series  of  questions  about  the  condition  of 
farming  interests  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  suffering:  from  combinations  and 
trusts. 

Fort  Dodge,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  agricultural 
section  and  possesses  no  special  advantages  as  a  cheap  distributing  point  for  manu- 
factured goods.  The  editor  went  at  the  matter  practically.  He  applied  to  a  merchant 
in  each  line  of  trade  at  Fort  Dodge  and  secured  a  c  mparative  statement  of  his  retail 
prices  now  and  in  1H80,  selecting  1880  in  order  to  show  the  comparatively  recent 
reductions.  The  result  of  his  researches  has  been  published,  and  it  shows  most 
conclusively  that  nearly  every  article  consumed  by  the  farmers  has  been  very  heavily 
reduced  in  price  in  the  ten  years  covered  by  the  comparison,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  own  products  have  not  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution  in  value.  We  repro- 
duce from  the  article  in  question  the  following  extracts: 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Price  Price 

1880.  1890. 

Self-binder *315  $130 

Corn     planter     and     check 

rower 80  40 

14-inch  steel  beam   walking 

plow 28  14 

Riding  cultivator 45  25 


Price 
1880. 

Walking  cultivator $35 

Mowing  machine 85 

Strowbridge  seeder 35 

Wood  pumps 15 

Farm  wagon 85 

Two-seated  spring  wagon..    160 


Price 

1890. 

$20 

50 

13 

6 

50 

75 


Buggies  and  carriages  all  reduced  about  one-half. 
Harrows  generally  reduced  one-half. 
Corn  shellers  reduced  one  half. 

The  above  are  the  principal  implements  In  common  use.    The  reduction  in  their 
cost  to  the  farmer  since  1880  rune  from  33  to  60  per  cent. 


GROCERIES. 


Price  Price 

1680.  1890. 
Sugar,  granulated,  per  Ib... $0.1214  $0.07 

Sugar,  standard  A 11  .062-5 

Sugar,  C 10  .06^ 

Kerosene  oil,  150  test,  per 

gal .    .      .25  .13 

Kerosene  oil,  175  test,  per 

gal 35  .15 

Salt,  per  barrel 2.25  1.25 


Price 
1880 
$4.50 


Flour,  per  100 Ibs...  . 

Coffee,  Java 

Coffee.  Rio.... 25 

Canned  tomatoes,  per  can.      .15 
Boston    butter  crackers, 

perlb 12| 

Soda  crackers,  per  Ib 10 

Soap,  per  cake 07 


Price 

1890. 
$2.50 
.33 
.25 
.10 

.10 
.06* 


Crockery,  25  per  cent,  reduction.    Teas,  30  per  cent,  reduction.    Tobacco,  35  per 
cent,  reduction. 
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HARDWARE. 

The  stock  of  a  hardware  store  can  almost  be  classified  as  farm  implements,  and 
we  will  examine  hardware  next.  At  the  top  of  the  list  we  place  barb  wire,  as  ite 
consumption  is  wholly  by  the  farmers.  Our  farmer  friends  will  hardly  be  able  to 
realize  that  ten  years  ago  they  were  paying  10  cents  a  pound  for  barb  wire.  But  we 
know  they  were,  for  we  have  examined  the  charges  upon  the  books  of  one  of  the 


best  firms  in  Kort  Uod 
books  of  this  firm  for 


All  of  the  prices  here  were  procured  by  examining  the 


Price 
1880. 

Barb  wire,  per  pound $0. 10 

Fence  staples,  per  pound..      .10 
Iron  nails  in  1880,  $6  per 

Steel  nails  in  1890,  $2.80  per 

keg. 
Plain  wire,  per  pound  —    0.6% 

Wash  boiler 2.25 

Stove  pipe  joint 0.25 

Horseshoes,  per  keg  8.00 

Tool  steel,  per  pound 20 

Plow  steel,  per  pound  —     15% 

Cook-stove  33.00 

Mattock  and  handle 1.40 

Wrench 75 

Blossburgh  coal,  per  cwt. .      .80 

Bull  ring 40 

Putty,  per  pound'. .      .10 

Window  glass  reduced  25 

per  cent. 

Shot,  per  pound 12% 

Iron,  per  pound 05 

Four-lined  fork 75 

Seat-spring,  pair 1.75 

Lantern 1.50 

Common  clevis 20 

Milk  pans,  per  dozen 2.25 

Buggy  springs,  per  pound.      .20 
Swedes  iron,  per  pound. . .      .124$ 


Price 

1880. 

Unbleached    muslin,  per 

yard ...T.T..  $0.08 

Calico 07 

Gingham 12% 

Laces  and  embroideries,  33%  per  cent,  reduction.  Silks  and  velvets,  25  to  33%  per 
cent,  reduction.  Carpets,  25  to  33%  per  cent,  reduction.  General  reduction  on  stock 
of  dry  goods  store,  23  to  33  per  cent. 

CLOTHING. 

On  clothing  comparative  figures  cannot  be  given  because  qualities  vary.  There 
has  been,  however,  since  1880  a  general  reduction  on  ready  made  clothing  ranging 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  there  has  been  decided  improvement  in  the  stability  of 
ready  made  clothing. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  foot  wear  by  machinery 
prior  to  1880,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  that  time  now.  The  average  reduction  in 
the  retail  price  of  foot  wear  since  1880  is  33%  per  cent.  So  all  of  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved methods  in  the  production  of  shoes  have  not  by  any  means  been  absorbed  by 
the  manufacturer. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  JEWELRY. 

The  silver  watch  which  retailed  in  1880  at  $20  now  retails  at  $12.  The  set  of  knives 
and  forks  sold  in  1880  at  $6  now  retails  at  $3.  Everything  in  the  store  has  suffered 
from  33%  to  50  per  cent,  reduction. 

FURNITURE-. 

The  retail  prices  of  furniture  have  suffered  a  reduction  ranging  since  1880  from  25 
to  50  per  cent.  A  half  dozen  wooden  chairs  such  as  sell  now  for  $3  sold  then  at  $4.50 
to  $5.  Bedsteads  sold  now  at  $1.75  and  $'2.50  sold  then  at  $4  and  $6.  The  cut  is  heavy 


Price 

1890. 
$0.04 
.05 

0.3% 
1.75 
.20 
4.50 

!os% 

24.00 
.85 
.40 
.45 
.25 
.05 

.08 

.03 
.50 
1.00 
.75 
.10 
1.00 
.10 
.06 

DRY  C 

Price 
1890. 

$0.06 
.05 
%       .10 

Cartridges,  per  box  

Price     Price 
1880.       1890. 
$0.35       $0.15 
.06           .03 
2.25         1.25 
.05           .03 
1.00           .65 
.10           .05 
.15           .10 
.10          .05 
.20           .10 
.20           .12% 
22           .12 
.65           .25 
.35           .20 
.25          .10 
.85          .45 
1.00           .65 
.10           .05 
.20            10 
2.26         1.65 
.85           .40 
1.00           .60 
.70           .35 
.90           .35 
4.25        2.25 
7.00        3.00 
reduced   one- 
Price      Price 
1880.        1890. 

'.65         '.50 
1.00         .75 

Wire  cloth,  per  foot  

Cast  washers,  per  pound.  .  . 
Slop-pail    

Tin  cup  

Zinc,  per  pound  

Pipe-collars  

Door-knobs  

Cast  butts,  with  screws.  .  . 
Chain,  per  pound  

File  

Tin,  per  sheet              

Door-latches    

Basket  

Roof  saddle  

Door-key  

Covered  pail  

Wheelbarrow  

Oil-can  

Plane  

Pie-plates,  per  dozen  
Mortise  lock  

Cistern  pump  

Universal  wringer  

Pocket  and  table  cutlery 
half. 

IOOD8. 

Worsted  dress  goods  
Worsted  dress  goods  
Worsted  dress  goods  
Worsted  dress  goods  

80 


on  all  articles,  but  moat  on  the  machine  made  articles.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
in  this  connection  that  the  raw  material  of  which  furniture  is  made  has  not  decreased 
in  price,  nor  have  the  wages  of  laborers  in  the  factories  been  reduced. 


LUMBER. 


Prices  compare  as  follows: 

Deception.                1880.  1890. 

Dimensionlumber.... $20.00  $15.00 

First  sheeting 18.00  1300 

Shingles 4.50  3.00 

First  shiplap 24.00  18.00 

Fencing  20.00  16.00 

Doors,  window  sash  and  blinds,  30  per  cent,  reduction. 

GLASS. 


Description.  1880. 

Postseach $0.16 

Finishing  lumber 40.00 

Lath 3.50 

Siding 30.00 


Blowers'1,  Gatherers'1,  and  Flateners1  Wages,  Per  Box,  1888. 

S.S.        D.S.  S.S. 

Spon  Lane,  England— 

$0.34      flowers. $0.25 

.15       Gatherers 15 

.19       Flatteners 08 


Plank  Lane,  England- 
Blowers $0.26 

Flatteners 15 

Gatherers 14 


Totalaverage 55 

Sunderland,  England- 
Blowers 23 

Gatherers 15 

Flatteners 09 


Total  average 


.47 


America- 
Blowers 61 

Gatherers.  30 

Flatteners 15 


.17 
.11 


.56 


1.40 
.78 
.36 


Totalaverage $1.15      $2.60 


Total  average — 


.48 


St.  Helens,  England- 
Blowers 23 

Gatherers 13 

Flatteners 07 

Total  average '  .43 


1890. 

$0.11 

30  00 

2.50 

20.00 


D.S. 

$0.30 
.19 
.10 

~~49 


.24 
.17 
.08 

.49 


S.S.  D.S. 

America 109    282 

Do 144    364 

Do  139    341 

Do 167    431 


Per  cent,  more 
than  paid  in— 

Plank  Lane 
Sunderland. 
Spon  Lane. 
St.  Helens. 


Wages  Paid  for  Labor  in  the  Following  Places  in  the  Window  Glass  Industries. 

Plank  Lane,          Sunderland,          Pittsburgh, 
England.  England.  America. 

Assorterg $6.72  $6.24  $J5.(JO 

Pnttprs  5.28  o.OO  <Jo.UU 

Teasers'::::::::. :::::::.  ::v:.v... 6.72 

Coalwheeler  6.00  15.00 

Master  teaser..    8.46  7.80 

Lear  tender £88  ^.80  ii.ds 

Wheel  turner "•*{ 

Blacksmith 6.72 

Pot  maker  . 840  8.00 

Common  laborer .  "•"£ 

Batch  mixer -  ••  - 

Blow  furnace  man 5.04  u.u 

Packer 5.76 

Plorlr  2.40  ..  J4.UU 

S 3.60  ..  18.00 

J^ltJrjt •  oe  iu-\ 

Clerk 7-20 

Cost  of  Material  in  Same  Places  (2340  Pounds  Per  Ton). 

Plank  Lane,  Sunderland,  Pittsburgh, 

England.  England.  America. 

Sand,perton 81.20  $1.20 

Salt  cake,  per  ton 7.80  15.00 

A^£^v:-:::::::-..:      ^  «:8  7i:i 

Chalk,  instead  of  lime,  per  ton •  -^ 

Limestone,  per  ton 

In  Belgium  blowers' wages  are  a  little  higher  than  In  England.  All  the  other 
labor  is  much  lower,  which  makes  the  cost  of  a  box  of  glass  cheapo r  in i  Belgium  than 
in  TCnirland  JAMBS  CAMPBELL!* 

President  of  Window  Glass  Workers'  Association. 
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Protection  as  it  Affects  the  Prosperity  of  the  People 
and  the  Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 


•Address  Delivered  at  the  Banquet  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Tariff  League,  April  29,  1891,  by  the  Hon. 
J.  N.  DOLPH,  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  THE  LEAGUE:  When  we  acquired 
from  Mexico  our  possessions  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  south  of  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  even  the  best  informed  of  our  people  had 
as  inadequate  a  conception  of  the  value  of  the  acquisition  as  Captain  Gray 
had  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery  when  he  sailed  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Every  year  adds  to  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
importance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  factor  in  our  national  growth  and 
prosperity,  but  we  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  comprehend  its  possibilities. 
It  is  an  empire  in  extent.  Our  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not 
including  Alaska,  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  It  has  a  coast  line  upon  the  Pacific  of  1620  miles.  It  con- 
tains the  most  magnificent  inland  sea  in  the  world,  with  navigable  chan- 
nels everywhere,  and  with  nearly  2000  miles  of  shore  line  on  the  American 
side.  It  possesses  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  that  all  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  and  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  are  grown  there  in  per- 
fection and  abundance.  Its  mines  of  precious  metals  are  unrivaled;  it  has 
an  abundance  of  the  more  useful  metals;  its  forests  are  regal;  its  climate 
mild  and  equable;  the  Isothermal  line  which  passes  through  Northern 
Virginia,  when  traced  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  found  to  be  deflected 


northward  until  it  reaches  the  Pacific  Ocean  200  miles  north  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Washington. 

Though  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  capable  of  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  of  great  production,  it  is  as  yet  sparsely  stttled  and 
but  a  limited  area  is  under  cultivation.  Its  manufactures  are  in 
their  infancy,  and  its  principal  industries  are  still  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  mining  and  lumbering. 

I  infer  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  condition  of  the  industries 
of  the  coast  that,  although  the  subject  of  Protection  is  national  in 
its  character,  in  the  theme  assigned  to  me  it  is  c  mfined  to  the 
interests  of  a  section.  The  Republicans  of  the  Pacific  Coast  do 
not  believe  that  the  Tariff  is  a  local  issue.  The  people  of  my 
State,  many  of  whom  endured  toil  and  braved  dangers  to  penetrate 
the  wilderness  and  cross  the  continent  to  save  Oregon  to  the 
United  States,  while  justly  proud  of  their  achievements,  have  never 
countenanced  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  or  faltered  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  general  Government.  Our  pride  and  boast  are  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  Union,  citizens  of  the  greater  country,  whose 
jurisdiction  as  a  nation  extends  over  every  citizen  and  to  every 
foot  of  territory  in  the  Union.  We  believe  that  Protection  is 
national;  that  all  the  industries  of  the  nation  are  so  inseparably 
connected  that  one  cannot  suffer  without  injury  to  the  whole;  that 
every  class  of  our  citizens  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
other  class;  that  whatever  hurts  New  York  hurts  Oregon,  and 
vice  versa;  that  the  people  of  every  State  of  the  entire  Union  are 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  Union.  The 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  understand  that  while  New  England 
manufactures  the  wool  grown  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  her  manu- 
factures create  a  market  for  the  Pacific  Coast  product,  and  not 
that  alone,  but  for  our  food  products  also.  They,  therefore,  are 
not  misled  by  the  argument,  so  often  repeated  by  Democratic 
orators  and  as  often  refuted,  that  because  the  nation  prospers 
under  what  they  call  Free- Trade  between  the  States  it  would 
prosper  if  all  restrictions  upon  commerce  were  removed.  Indeed, 
I  may  say  that  they  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  under  a 
national  system  and  general  laws  designed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  "all  the  people  of  the  Union  they  derive  more  or  less 
benefit  than  some  of  the  other  States.  They  remember  that  they 
sought  admission  into  the  Union  and  voluntarily  assumed  the 
burdens  and  accepted  the  benefits  incident  to  a  membership  in  the 
sisterhood  of  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  from 
commercial  necessity.  The  Government,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  was  too  feeble  to  promote  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  im- 
pose duties  upon  imports,  under  the  Federation  was  in  the  States, 
and  there  was  no  uniformity  of  State  action  or  Protection  to  home 
industries.  To  remedy  the  defect  the  present  Government  was 
constituted  directly  u  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  with 
power  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  people  and  of  all  the 
States  by  securing  the  industrial  development  of  the  whole 
country.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 


tions  and  between  the  States  was  by  the  Constitution  forever  taken 
by  the  people  from  the  States  and  conferred  upon  the  United 
States.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk  of  Free  Trade  between  the 
States.  State  lines,  so  far  as  the  Tariff  is  concerned,  were  forever 
obliterated  by  the  people  when  the  Union  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution was  formed.  The  power  thus  conferred  upon  Congress 
is  to  be  exercised  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  for  the 
benefit  of  every  section  and  every  citizen  of  the  Union.  [Applause.  ] 

I  am  entirely  safe  in  saying  that  the  Protectionists  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  not  such  because  of  their  local  interests,  but 
rather  for  the  reason  that  they  believe  Protection  is  the  true 
policy  for  a  nation.  They  favor  it  from  principle,  knowing  that 
it  is  the  policy  which  builds  up  diversified  industries  and  makes  a 
nation  prosperous,  without  stopping  to  inqu're  whether  the  plac- 
ing of  this  or  that  article  that  they  consume  on  the  fiee  list  would 
or  would  not  be  a  temporary  advantage  to  them.  At  the  election 
held  in  June,  1888,  when  the  Democratic  administration  had 
forced  the  issue  between  Free-Trade  and  Protection  upon  the 
country,  not  less  than  2000  voters  in  Oregon  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  first  time  because  they  believed  in  Protection,  and 
Oregon's  victory  inspired  the  Republican  ranks  with  new  courage 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  These  voters  left  the  Democratic  party 
forever.  Two  years  later  they  again  helped  to  swell  the  popular 
verdict  in  Oregon  in  favor  of  the  Protective  system.  The  effort 
to  force  Free-Trade  upon  the  country  produced  the  same  results  in 
the  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  They  presented  and  to-day  present 
an  unbroken  front  to  the  party  of  Free-Trade. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  an  object  lesson  upon  the 
Tariff  in  the  Chinese  population.  The  characteristics  of  the  Chi- 
nese race  are  such  that  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited  their  numbers,  necessarily  come  into  serious  compe- 
tition with  white  labor.  A  Chinaman  works  for  one-half  the  wages 
required  to  support  an  American  laborer.  He  neither  becomes  a 
citizen  identified  with  business  enterprises,  nor  to  any  consider- 
able extent  a  consumer  of  American  products.  He  hoards  his 
earnings  to  send  them  abroad,  while  he  supplants  white  labor,  the 
wages  of  which  would  go  to  develop  and  enrich  this  country. 
Reasoning  from  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  a  few  Chinese 
laborers  who  receive  for  their  services  probably  ten  times  the 
amount  received  at  home  for  the  same  labor,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  a  policy  which  would  cause  many  of  our  indus- 
tries to  be  transferred  beyond  the  sea,  and  would  open  our  ports  to 
the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  half-paid  English  labor  and 
the  labor  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  [Applause.] 

As  a  great  section  of  the  Union,  the  Pacific  Coast  shares  in  the 
general  benefit  of  a  Tariff  which  protects  home  industries,  stimu- 
lates enterprises,  gives  employment  to  labor  and  promotes  national 
prosperity.  Although  as  manufacturing  communities  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  do  not  ss  yet  favorably  compare  with  many  of  the  older 
sections  of  the  Union,  their  people  have  for  that  reason  probably 
a  keener  appreciation  ol  the  value  of  manufacturing  industries,  as 
evidenced  by  their  efforts  to  secure  manufacturing  establishments 


They  know  that  with  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor  the  removal  of  the  Protection  now  given  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  make  the  maintenance  of  their  present  manufactures 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones  impossible,  and  they  look  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Republican  policy  of  Protection  for  the  future 
development  of  those  vast  manufacturing  industries  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  commercial  and  geographical  situation,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  material  and  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  have 
every  assurance  to  reasonably  expect. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  dependent  large'y  upon  the  Protection  policy.  It  is  Pro- 
tection which  builds  up  commerce  between  the  States;  which  di- 
rects trade  into  domestic  channels;  which  creates  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries within  the  nation;  promotes  the  rapid  and  constant  inter- 
change of  services  bet  ween  persons  employed  in  different  industries 
and  the  exchange  of  domestic  products  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  The  most  wonderful  and  valuable  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  that  between  65,000,000  of  people  Protected 
by  the  American  Tariff  system.  The  increase  of  our  foreign  im- 
ports would  mean  not  alone  loss  to  our  domestic  industries  and  of 
labor  to  our  workingmen,  but  loss  to  our  internal  and  interstate 
commerce  as  well. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  Tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  Mills  bill,  as  an  educational 
document,  was  a  success.  They  have  been  taught  that  a  Tariff 
for  revenue  only  would  put  on  the  free  list  nearly  everything  they 
produce — grain,  vegetables,  wool,  fruit,  lumber,  coal  and  lead; 
would  place  the  producers  of  the  coast  as  to  barley,  vegetables, 
animals,  lumber  and  coal,  in  competition  with  Canada;  as  to 
wool,  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  product  of  Australia 
and  South  America;  as  to  lead,  in  competition  with  the  Mexi- 
can product;  and  as  to  fruits,  with  the  West  Indies  and 
other  cheap  labor  countries;  and  would  reduce  the  price  of  all 
they  produce,  while  in  the  end  increasing  the  price  of  everything 
they  buy  from  abroad.  The  Mills  bill,  if  it  had  become  a  law 
would  have  destroyed  our  principal  industries;  it  placed  wool, 
lumber  and  many  other  articles  produced  on  the  coast  upon  the 
free  list.  With  such  proposed  legislation  the  Democratic  oratois 
in  vain  attempted  to  make  the  people  there  believe  that  free 
wool  would  increase  the  price  of  wool  and  to  refine  upon  the 
distinction  between  Free-Trade  and  a  Tariff  for  revenue  only. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  alarm  among  the  friends  of  Pro- 
tection and  the  demoralization  of  business  caused  by  President 
Cleveland's  message  and  the  report  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  iu  1888  met  at  St.  Louis, 
renominated  Cleveland  and  indorsed  his  Free-Trade  theories. 
While  the  convention  was  in  session  news  came  that  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  far  off  Oregon,  had  pronounced  by  a  largely 
increased  Republican  majority  against  the  Administration  and  its 
Free-Trade  theories,  and  in  favor  of  Protection  to  American 
industries.  From  that  hour  a  Republican  victory  was  assured. 


The  National  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago  and 
gladly  accepted  the  issue  tendered.  Speaking  for  the  party,  it 
resolved  that:  "  We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Protection.  We  protest  against  its  destruction 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  party  he  serves  in  the  interest 
of  Europe.  We  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept 
the  issue  and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  judgment. 
The  Protective  system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandonment 
has  always  been  followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  interests  except 
those  of  the  usurer  and  those  of  the  sheriff.  ..." 

And  with  this  ringing  declaration  in  favor  of  Protection 
for  the  industries  of  America,  the  party  went  into  the  fight.  As 
this  resolution  was  flashed  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  it  was 
hailed  as  a  declaration  of  commercial  independence.  Dem- 
ocratic orators  preached  the  doctrine  of  Tariff  for  revenue  only; 
but  the  Republican  party  inscribed  on  its  banners,  "  We  will 
support  the  interests  of  America "  and  by  this  sign  it  con- 
quered. The  people,  giving  expression  of  their  sentiments 
through  the  ballot  box,  declared  that  the  policy  of  Protection  to 
American  industries  should  be  maintained;  and  that  whatever  re- 
vision of  the  Tariff  was  necessary  should  be  made  by  the  friends 
of  that  policy  and  in  accordance  with  it.  [Applause.] 

Jn  the  face  of  its  platform  and  its  victory  nothing  was  left  for 
the  Republican  party  but  to  redeem  its  pledges.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  apologize  for  the  McKinley  Tariff  act.  No  apology  will 
be  required  of  me  by  the  people  of  Oregon.  It  was  what  the 
peopls  demanded.  It  was  what  the  party  promised ;  a  measure 
to  protect  the  interests  of  America. 

A  leading  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Democratic  policy  of  political  economy  is  wool 
growing.  Every  portion  of  the  coast  is  admirably  adapted  to 
sheep  raising.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  in  this  in- 
dustry in  the  last  decade.  In  1887  there  were  in  California  and 
Oregon  alone  8,656,727  sheep,  nearly  one-fifth  ot  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  States. 

The  wool  of  the  coast  is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  equa- 
bility of  the  climate  gives  the  product  a  uniform  fiber,  and  with 
proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  stock  and  in  care  of  flocks, 
the  finest  grades,  equal  to  the  finest  Australian  wool,  can  be 
grown  in  the  more  favored  portions.  The  Democratic  party,  an 
shown  by  President  Cleveland's  message,  the  Mills  bill  and  the 
votes  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  of  both  branches, 
would  destroy  this  great  industry,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  coast  so  largely  depends,  by  placing  wool  upon  the  free  list. 
A  Republican  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  Republican 
National  Platform,  and  in  obedience  to  the  party  demands,  has 
in  the  McKinley  law  maintained  and  strengthened  the  Protec- 
tive Tariff  upon  wool,  giving  this  important  industry  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  new  guarantee  of  prosperity  for  the  future. 

Another  leading  industry  of  the  coast  protected  by  the  McKin- 
ley act  is  lumbering.  It  is  said  that  there  is  invested  in  the 
lumbering  business  of  this  country  $300,000,000;  that  it  gives 
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employment  to  1,000,000  people  In  Washington  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  there  arc  20,000,000  acres  of  timber  lands, 
and  there  are  also  lart»e  and  valuable  tracts,  scarcely  less  in  extent 
and  value,  in  Western  Oregon*  The  red  woo  1  lumber  of  Califor- 
nia is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  Puget  Sound  mills 
have  a  capacity  of  over  900,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  upon  the  sound  in  a  single  year  has 
reached  800,000,000  feet.  The  Democratic  party  proposes  Free- 
Trade  in  lumber. 

Timber  and  labor  are  so  much  cheaper  in  British  Columbia, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  obtain  so  much  cheaper  ma- 
chinery there,  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  from  lumber  the  in  - 
dustry  would  be  destroyed  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  would  be 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  staple  production  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  is 
wheat.  There  as  elsewhere  it  is  with  the  farmers  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Free-Traders  are  being  directed.  The  purpose  is  to  rmike 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition,  to  magnify  their 
grievances,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  lack  of  prosperity 
is  due  to  vicious  legislation  or  to  the  lack  of  proper  legislation, 
to  show  that  Free-Trade,  the  admission  free  from  abroad  of  the 
articles  they  consume,  is  the  panacea  for  all  their  ills.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  manifest  the  fallacy  of  the  Free-Traders  — 
that  we  must  admit  the  product  of  other  countries  if  we  wish  to 
sell  our  surplus  products  to  them.  For  years  the  market  for  our 
surplus  agricultural  products  abroad  has  been  constantly  declin- 
ing, both  as  to  demand  and  price,  and  it  is  evident  to  all  intelli- 
gent and  thinking  men  that  our  dependence  in  the  future  must  be 
upon  the  home  market.  The  time  is  nnt  distant,  I  fear,  when  we 
will  find  no  remunerative  market  abroad  for  auy  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  except  cotlon. 

The  market  in  European  countries  for  our  breadstuffs  at  best 
is  a  limited  one.  It  is  only  to  supply  the  fluctuating  deficiencies 
in  their  production  to  meet  their  demands  for  consumption.  Many 
European  countries  are  making  systematic  efforts  to  increase 
their  production  by  more  thorough  cultivation.  New  regions, 
where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  are  being  explored  and 
brought  under  cultivation  and  rr  ade  accessible  by  new  trans- 
portation lines.  The  British  Government  is  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  India  to  open  up  a  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  rich  soil  of  that  province  raised  by  cheap  labor,  and  in 
other  ways  is  encouraging  increased  production.  Russia,  by  better 
methods  and  better  transportation  facilities,  is  largely  increctsi tig 
her  production  of  wheat.  The  Argentine  Republic,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  labor,  and  with  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to 
wheat  growing,  is  being  setiltd  and  placed  under  cultivation,  and 
is  producing  an  annually  increasing  surplus  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  compete  with  ours.  Africa  is  being  explored  and  opened 
to  civilization,  and  htr  virgin  soil  may  yet  be  taxed  to  aiipply  the 
wants  of  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 

The  foreign  price  of  agricultural  products  will  be  determined 
by  the  supply  from  all  these  sources,  competing  with  our  own  sur- 
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plus,  and  is  beyond  our  power  to  control.  But  the  home  market 
is  ours  by  right.  We  can  control  that.  We  can,  by  fostering 
manufacturing  industries  at  home,  increase  the  home  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  and,  by  maintaining  the  Protective  system, 
can  save  the  farmer  from  ruinous  competition  at  home  with  the 
cheap  labor  products  of  other  countries.  [Applause.] 

The  fallacy  of  the  Democratic  argument,  that  we  must  buy  of 
a  nation  if  we  expect  to  sell  to  it,  is  exposed  when  it  is  stated  that 
nations  do  not  buy  of  each  other ;  that  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
by  individuals  who  are  governed  by  self-interest  and  who  buy 
where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  without  stopping  to  inquire  what 
the  state  of  trade  is  between  the  two  nations.  The  proposition  is 
shown  to  be  false  by  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  every  other  country.  England  would  buy  what 
food  products  she  required  of  us  if  she  could  buy  them  cheaper 
of  us  than  elsewhere,  if  we  did  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  her ; 
and  if  we  should  admit  her  manufactures  free  she  would  not  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  from  us  if  she  could  buy  them  cheaper  elsewhere. 

Time  will  only  permit  me  to  allude  to  another  industry 
which  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Tariff  legislation  promises 
to  reach  great  proportions  upon  the  Pacific  Coast — the  beet-sugar 
industry,  the  success  of  which  seems  to  be  assured  by  the  profitable 
operation  of  factories  in  California,  and  the  future  magnitude  and 
value  of  which  is  foretold  by  the  fact  that  the  wonderfully  fertile 
valleys  all  along  the  coast  from  Southern  California  to  the  Puget 
Sound  produce  in  profusion  sugar  beets  of  the  best  quality. 

Although  not  new  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  possibly  not 
to  those  present,  it  is  so  appropriate  that  I  think  I  may  venture, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  English  view  of  the  effect  of 
Free-Trade,  to  quote  from  the  somewhat  remarkable,  but  I  hope 
not  prophetic,  utterances  of  the  English  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  in  a 
speech  in  Convent  Garden  Theater,  London,  April  9th,  1844,  in 
discussing  the  Oregon  controversy  during  President  Folk's  admin- 
istration, when  the  rallying  cry  of  political  parties  in  this  country 
was  "Fifty-four,  Forty  or  Fight." 

After  describing  the  country  as  waste  and  barren  and  not 
worth  contending  about,  he  continued: 

"  Quarrel  about  this  !  Why,  we  might  just  as  well  be  invited 
by  Peel  and  Polk  to  fight  about  mountains  in  the  moon. 

"But  let  men  have  something  to  do  with  it;  let  those  who 
have  found  no  preferable  home  go  there  and  see  what  effect  they 
can  produce  upon  the  best  portions  of  the  soil ;  as  their  numbers 
increase  and  their  exertions  tell  it  will  soon  become  more  valu- 
able. And  when  man  has  occupied  it,  when  industry  has  driven 
its  car  of  peaceful  conquest  around  the  borders  of  that  vast  land, 
when  towns  have  arisen  and  cities  appeared  with  their  thronging 
numbers,  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  tunneled  and  rail  and 
canal  have  united  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  swarm  with  steam  boats,  why,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  talk  of  the  Oregon  Territory ;  then,  without  a  regiment 
or  line-of-battle  ship,  without  bombarding  any  town  whatever, 
Free-Trade  will  conquer  the  Oregon  Territory  for  us,  and  will 


conquer  tbe  United  States  for  us  also  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  cither 
for  us  or  for  them  that  there  should  be  any  conquest  whatever  in 
the  case.  Free-Trade  will  establish  there  all  the  insignia  of  con- 
quest. When  their  products  come  here,  and  those  of  our  industry 
return,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  laborer  upon  the  pine  forest  that 
he  is  clearing  but  will  wear  upon  his  back,  to  his  very  shirt,  the 
livery  of  Manchester.  The  knife  with  which,  he  carves  bis  game 
will  have  the  mark  of  Sheffield  upon  its  blade  as  a  testimony  of 
our  supremacy.  Every  handkerchief  waved  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  will  be  the  waving  of  an  English  banner  from  Spital- 
fields.  Throughout  the  country  there  will  be  marks  of  our  skill 
and  greatness,  and  tribute  paid  for  us  received  not  by  warriors 
or  governors,  not  coming  directly  into  the  national  treasury,  but 
flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  and  toiling  poor,  re- 
freshing trade  and  enriching  those  who  pursue  it,  giving  them  an 
imperial  heritage  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.  Why,  they  will  be 
conquered,  for  they  will  work  for  us;  and  what  can  the  con- 
quered do  more  for  their  masters  ?  They  will  grow  corn  for  us, 
they  will  grind  it  and  send  us  the  flour,  they  will  fatten  pigs  for  us 
upon  the  peaches  of  their  large  wooded  grounds;  they  will  send 
us  whatever  they  can  produce  that  we  want,  and  without  asking 
us  to  put  our  hand  in  our  pocket  in  order,  by  taxation,  to  pay  a 
governor  there  for  quarreling  with  their  representatives,  or  sol- 
diery lo  bayonet  their  multitudes."  [Applause.] 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Fox  of  the  development  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  has  been  more  than  realized.  The  hand  of 
industry  has  opened  the  mines,  converted  the  products  of  the 
forest  and  the  soil  into  rich  cargoes  for  commerce,  tunneled  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  connected  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  with 
numerous  lines  of  railroads.  The  Columbia  swarms  with  steam 
boats,  the  sails  that  waft  the  commerce  of  the  region  whiten 
almost  every  sea.  Not  only  have  towns  arisen  and  cities  appeared, 
but  the  whole  region  has  been  organized  into  States  possessing 
great  resources,  teeming  with  population,  which  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  Union.  But  Free-Trade  has  not  yet  established 
there  the  insignia  of  British  conquest,  and  I  am  much  mis-taken 
in  mv  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  its  people  if  it  ever  does. 

The  issue  upon  which  the  next  Presidential  election  will  b< 
fought  will  be  precisely  the  issue  upon  which  President  Harrison 
was  elected  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  defeated.  The  contest  then 
was  between  the  system  of  Tariff  legislation  advocated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  known  as  "Tariff  for  revenue  only,"  which  is  but 
another  name  for  Free-Trade,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  National  Convention.  And  I  am 
confident,  confident  because  I  have  faith  in  the  good  judgment 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  when  this  issue 
is  again  squarely  put  before  them,  with  ample  opportunity 
for  discussion,  and  to  refute  misrepresentations  from  Free 
Trade  sources;  when  the  last  Tariff  legislation  has  had  time  to 
vindicate  itself,  and  its  triumphant  vindication  is  as  assured  as 
anythin"  in  the  womb  of  future;  I  am  confident,  I  say,  that  the 
result  will  be  an  increased  majority  for  Protection.  [Applause.  J 
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After  Reading'  Hand  to  a  Friend. 
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Why  Irishmen  Should  Be  Protectionists. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Irish  voters  of  this  country 
have  been  found  with  the  party  committed  to  Free-Trade.  That  this  has 
been  due  to  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  great  question  that  is  now  so 
deeply  interesting  all  Americans  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where  the 
Tariff  question  has  been  agitated  and  the  people  educated  in  its  principles 
the  Irish  are  found  leaving  the  party  of  their  first  adoption  and  voting  in 
the  ranks  of  the  party  of  Protection.  In  this  city  and  State  is  this  particu- 
larly apparent.  Many  thousands  are  now  organized  against  Free-Trade,  and 
their  numbers  are  swelling  daily.  But  there  are  still  many  who  do  net  yet 
seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  question  to  be  decided  next  Novem- 
ber— who  do  not  seem  to  know  to  what  extent  it  •will  affect  them  and  their 
families.  Perhaps  no  argument  could  be  more  forcible  than  a  brief  recital 
of  the  reasons  why  BO  many  of  the  Irish  race  are  in  this  country  instead  of 
remaining  at  home  in  a  land  that  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  mighty 
nation.  > 

Ireland  has  an  extremely  rich  soil  and  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  She  has  the  richest  pasture 
land  in  Europe,  has  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  is  rich  in  mineral  resources 
and  has  many  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world. 

The  Irish,  at  a  very  early  date,  devoted  their  attention  tu  the  raising  of 
cattle  for  English  markets.  In  the  17th  century  it  became  a  very  lucrative 
business  and  the  great  source  of  Irish  wealth.  But  Parliament,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  demand  of  English  landlords,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  from  Ireland  of  all  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  of  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  mutton,  butter  and  cheese.  This  source  of  Irish  industry  having 
been  destroyed,  ^he  Irish,  having  a  few  ships,  built  others,  and4  betook 
themselves  to  commerce,  establishing  a  large  and  flourishing  trade  with  the 
Colonies,  with  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Continent.  But  again 


England  interfered,  and  Parliament,  to  please  English  shipbuilders  and 
traders,  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  laws,  prohibiting  the  Irish  from 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  thus  Ireland's  flourishing  Colonial 
trade  was  cut  off  and  forever  destroyed. 

Ireland  was  now  completely  at  England's  mercy.  Forbidden  to  raise 
cattle  for  English  markets,  forbidden  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine,  for- 
bidden to  trade  with  other  nations,  they  were  still  determined  to  live  on  the 
bountiful  soil  God  had  given  them.  Though  crushed  in  spirit  and  discour- 
aged they  still  had  the  indomitable  pluck  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race, 
and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  manufacturing 
wool,  and  it  soon  became  a  flourishing  industry.  "Irish  wool,"  says 
Froude,  "was  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  Irish  cloth  was  eagerly  sought 
after."  All  were  for  a  time  prosperous,  but  England  became  alarmed  and 
jealous  at  Ireland's  prosperity,  and  Parliament  again  crippled  them  by  pro- 
hibitor,  laws.  The  Irish  wool  industry  was  wiped  out  and  the  ruin  was 
absolute  and  complete.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  woolen  in- 
dustry it  afforded  employment  to  fifty  thousand  families.  They  were  thrown 
upon  the  land;  rents  rose  to  a  ruinous  state;  thousands  had  no  employ- 
ment, and  those  who  had  work  earned  only  their  board.  Many  emiorated 
to  America. 

What  did  the  Irish  do  next  ?  They  developed  their  fisheries,  but  as 
soon  as  this  industry  became  profitable  they  were  once  again  pounced  upon 
by  England,  and  the  poor  Irish  fisherman,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
fish  in  his  own  waters,  was  by  statute  compelled  to  fish  in  English  ships 
manned  by  English  sailors.  No  wonder  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  for  a 
time  broken — their  commerce  swept  from  the  seas,  their  manufactures 
closed,  their  operatives  perishing  from  want  and  famine,  or  fleeing  to  other 
lands  to  find  a  home. 

But  soon  after  a  few  leaders  came  to  Ireland's  rescue.  Grattan,  Flood, 
Charlemont  and  others  worked  for  this  down-trodden  people.  The  Irish 
Volunteers  with  Grattan,  supported  by  Flood,  made  demands  of  England 
which  were  granted,  and  once  more  Ireland  was  free.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  Legislature  was  to  introduce  measures  for  the 
Protection  of  Irish  industries  by  placing  heavy  duties  on  all  imported  goods. 
Then  sprung  up  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  soon  Ireland's  industry 
and  prosperity  was  the  greatest  she  had  ever  known.  The  island  was  dotted 
over  with  busy  hives  and  marts  of  industry.  Her  ports  were  alive  with 
commerce,  her  ships  visited  every  sea,  her  flag  floated  in  every  port,  her 
people  were  peaceful,  contented  and  happy ;  landlord  and  tenant  were  alike 
satisfied.  There  was  a  ready  home  market  for  produce,  and  a  continually 
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increasing  demand  for  the  wares  of  the  manufacturer;  the  laborer  had 
steady  employment  at  high  wages,  they  were  well-fed,  comfortably  housed 
and  decently  clothed.  This  was  Ireland  under  Protection.  But,  aiaa  !  it 
could  not  last  long.  English  monopolists  and  landlords  could  not  brook 
such  growing  prosperity.  Pitt  came  upon  the  scene,  and  by  one  of  the 
foulest  acts  known  to  history,  Ireland  was  joined  to  England  and  Engu*r 
Free-Trade  was  forced  upon  her.  Thus  again  was  Ireland  robbed  of  he. 
prosperity.  English  manufacturers  glutted  the  Irish  market,  undersold 
them,  crushed  them.  Five  million  of  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Almost  all  manufacturers  closed  their  doors,  and  sought  elsewhere  a 
living.  According  to  the  Government  reports,  in  1822,  the  first  year  of 
English  Free-Trade  under  the  Act  of  the  Union,  there  was  in  Ireland  a 
population  of  8,000,000;  employed,  2,000,000;  unemployed,  5,000,000. 
Those  without  work  had  to  seek  it  somewhere,  and  manv.  as  in  1699.  went 


Ireland  is  a  down-trodden  country,  and  Irishmen  at  home  are  suffering 
want  and  poverty  and  degradation,  and  simply  for  the  want  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  right  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  Protective  policy.  Millions  of 
Irishmen  in  America  are  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  They  have  but  to  look 
at  the  history  of  their  own  country  to  see  what  effect  British  Free-Trade 
would  have  if  adopted  here.  No  wonder  that  able  Irish  leaders  are  pro- 
nounced Protectionists,  and  that  Irish-Americans  are  forming  Protection 
clubs  all  over  the  country.  Thousands  are  joining  these  clubs  every  week, 
and  when  the  6th  of  next  November  conies  there  should  not  be  a  single 
true  and  loya-l  Irishman  who  will  not  cast  a  vote  for  the  men  and  platform 
that  uphold  the  principles  of  Protection.  They  have  not  only  their  impov- 
erisned  country  as  a  warning  against  the  evils  of  Free-Trade,  but  they  have 
American  industry  and  American  prosperity  as  examples  of  the  benefits  of 
Protection.  Once  they  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Free-Trade. 
They  will  hardly  want  to  suffer  a  second  experience.  Let  every  Irishman, 
then,  show  his  appreciation  of  the  blessings  he  has  derived  from  the  land 
to  which  he  fled  by  voting  to  maintain  a  policy  that  has  given,  and  will 
continue  to  give,  shelter  and  work  to  those  who  come  to  it  in  distress. 
Irishmen,  vote  for  Protection  1 


AN    INSULT     TO     IRISHMEN. 
FROM    A    SPEECH   BY    JOHN   BREXNAN. 

Why  a  party  seeking  votes  should  dare  offer  to  the  Irish-American 
voters  its  policy  of  Free-Trade,  and  claim  for  it  support  is  something  that  I 
cannot  understand,  unless  it  is  the  assumption  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  Free-Trade  policy  and  its  destructive  effect  upon  the 
land  of  our  fathers.  While,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  the  accursed 
act  of  the  so-called  union  in  1800,  she  crippled  our  manufactures  by  restric- 
tions, by  the  act  of  union,  so-called,  she  deprived  us  of  the  right  to  make 
our  own  laws,  to  encourage  industry  by  bounties,  an  3  to  foster  native 
manufactures  by  protective  tariffs.  One  by  one  our  manufactories 
perished,  until  in  1847,  we  were  reduced  to  the  condition  described  by 
/Thomas  Francis  Meagher  in  that  calamitous  year.  Meagher  says : 


«jne  business 

alone  thrives  and  flourishes  and  dreads  no  bankruptcy,  ^hat  fortunate 
business  which  the  union  act  stood  by,  which  the  absentees'  drain  has  not 
slackened  but  has  stimulated,  which  the  drainage  acts  and  navigation  acts 
of  the  imperial  senate  have  not  deadened  but  invigorated — that  favored  and 
privileged  and  patronized  business  is  the  Irish  coffinmakers. 

FREE-TRADE     AND     FAMINE. 

While  foreign  rule  has  been  the  crowning  curse  of  Ireland,  and  the 
land  system  its  most  potent  ill,  I  have  always  contended  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  industry  by  British  law  and  policy  was  the  underlying  if  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1846  and  1847. 

.While  the  Irish  perished  in  the  agonies  of  famine  and  fever  the  people 
of  England  enjoyed  prosperity  and  plenty.  In  France,  Spain,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  wheels'  of  industry  were  on  the  move,  and  beneficient  govern- 
ments contemplated  with  satisfaction  their  happy  peoples.  Meanwhile, 
the  harbors  of  Ireland  sheltered  no  sail  save  that  of  those  American 
vessels  which  brought  them  the  yellow  meal ;  and  the  pirate  ships  of  Eng- 
land that  bore  away  the  food  and  treasure  of  the  country,  or  forever 
transported  the  youth,  the  innocence,  the  blood  and  bone,  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Irish  nation.  These  emigrant  vessels  whitened  the  surface  of  the 


Atlantic  with  their  sails;  and  the  bones  of  the  Irish  dead  who  perished 
in  these  fever  ships — these  huge,  floating  lazar  houses — whitened  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  artificial  famine,  of  which  the  English  Free-Trade 
was  the  underlying  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  had  done  its  cruel  work, 
and  the  London  Times  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  that  ' '  The 
Celt  had  gone  with  a  vengeance. "  Yea !  the  Celt  had  gone  with  a  vengeance. 
The  ancient  race  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  Some  of  them 
found  homes  in  the  sunny  islands  of  the  South  Pacific;  some  turned 
their  faces  to  the  frigid  north:  France,  England,  Scotland,  Australia, 
and  Africa,  each  received  a  share ;  South  America  and  Canada  each  wel- 
comed a  multitude ;  but  it  remained  for  the  great  republic  to  receive  to 
her  warm,  young  breast  a  majority  of  the  guiltless  outcasts  of  the  British 
empire. 

Ah,  England !  England !  you  have  sowed  the  wind.  Now  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. The  exiles  of  the  fearful  famine  were  a  demoralized  crowd.  They 
were  poor  and  wild  and  uneducated.  Your  laws  had  made  them  so.  But 
they  had  virtues  left  that  were  indestructible — virtues  peculiarly  their  own 
— and  the  blessings'  of  learning,  liberty  and  law  have  chiseled  off  their 
rough  places,  if  they  have  not  refined  them.  Their  Celtic  blood,  fresh, 
warm  and  vigorous,  courses  through  the  myriad  veins  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
American  people.  Time  has  not  blunted  their  affection,  nor  diminished 
their  hatred.  Talk  not  to  them  of  political  economy  or  cold  philosophy 
where  England  is  a  party  to  the  transaction.  To  the  latest  day  there  can  be 
no  peace  between  thee  and  them.  Wherever  your  blood-stained  flag  shall 
float;  wherever  your  robber  rule  shall  curse  the  earth;  wherever  your 
landsharks,  your  traders,  or  intriguers  shall  seek  the  advancement  of  your 
policies,  there  also  shall  arise  the  exiled  Celt  to  spoil  your  game,  to  curse 
your  name,  and  invoke  upon  your  head  the  justice  of  an  avenging  God. 

And  these  exiled  Jrish  and  their  descendants  are  the  men  upon  whom 
;he  politicians  rely  to  vote  a  Free-Trade  policy  for  America,  to  import 
their  clothing  from  the  factory  towns  of  England,  and  to  convert  this 
country  into  a  cattle  pasture  to  raise  beef  and  butter  for  British  bodies. 
If  they  shall  do  your  bidding,  unmindful  of  the  past  and  unthoughtful 
the  future,  they  are  a  doomed  and  hopeless  race — a  race  inviting  all 
kind  to  point  at  them  the  finger  of  scorn. 

What  is  it  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  to-day  invites  us  to  sup- 
>rt  by  our  suffrages?  They  ask  us  to  tear  .down  the  American  policy 
Protection  and  to  uphold  the  Free-Trade  policy  of  England.  We 
,re  a  laboring  people.  The  Free-Trade  laws  of  England  which  destroyed 
>ur  native  industries,  deprived  our  heads  and  hands  of  the  art  and  skill 
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of  manufacturing  and  sent  us  adrift  upon  the  world  as  a  race  of  unskilled 
laborers,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  for  a  people  born 
under  circumstances  more  benign.  Intellectual  force  and  the  trading 
instinct  have  led  a  small  proportion  of  us  into  professional  life,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  90  per  cent,  of  us  are  wage-workers.  Our  every 
interest  is  identified  with  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  country.  Our 
highest  duty  to  uphold  that  American  policy  best  calculated  to  insure  a 
full  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work;  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  the 
very  men  who  can  be  most  safely  relied  on  to  uphold  the  policy  of 
England  in  America  are  children  of  the  Irish  famine  exiles,  who,  by 
that  self-same  policy  were  driven  from  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
Worse  than  famine  or  rackrents,  worse  than  all  save  foreign  rule,  was 
the  destruction  of  Irish  industries  by  Free-Trade  laws.  A  country  devoted 
to  agriculture  exclusively  is  a  country  already  doomed ;  but  a  nation  whose 
industries  are  healthily  diversified  is  proof  against  famine  and  decay.  Ire- 
land, one  year  with  another,  produces  more  food  than  would  fatten  her 
population,  but  where  there  is  no  diversity  of  industry  there  is  no  money 
to  purchase  food. 

RESOLUTION   PASSED    BY  THE  IRISH-AMERICAN  ANTI-CI^T;- 
LAND  AND  PROTECTION  LEAGUE. 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  who  have  hitherto 
mainly  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  who  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence the  immense  superiority  of  the  American  industrial  system,  built  up 
and  fostered  by  a  Protective  Tariff,  over  that  of  England,  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  treacherous  and  insidious  character  of  those  at  whose  in- 
stigation and  in  whose  interest  the  Free-Trade,  a  so-called  tariff  reform 
movement,  is  earned  on  in  this  country,  and  whose  dearest  interests  and 
natural  sympathies  of  blood  and  kindred  have  been  wounded  by  the  action 
of  the  Cleveland  administration  in  its  relations  with  England  in  matters 
where  no  true  American  interest  was  at  stake,  denounce  the  nomination  of 
Grover  Cleveland  as  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  honorable  means  to  prevent  his 
election. 

AMERICA   VS.  ENGLAND. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  IRISH-AMERICAN  ANTI-FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 
Fellow   Countrymen : 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election  we  desire  to  direct 
your  earnest  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  consequences  involved 
therein. 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  formulate  all  revenue  and  Tariff  measures,  and  the 
places  winch  (by  reason  of  the  vast  interests  they  represent)  they  ought  to 
occupy  are  filled  by  Free-Traders  from  agricultural  and  semi-agricultural 
States. 

After  four  months  of  secret  consultations  with  members  of  the  English 
Cobden  Club  and  agents  of  British  importing  houses,  and  persistent  refusals 
to  hear  American  workingmeu  who  desired  to  save  their  industries  from 
destruction,  the  Free-Trade  majority  of  sai  1  committee  have  presented  a 
bill  which,  if  passed,  will  utterly  ruin  several  of  our  greatest  industries, 
and  injure  them  all.  , 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  framers  of  this  bill,  radical  as  it  is, 
have  not  dared  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  English  Free-Trade  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  demanded  in  his  message,  thus  showing,  that  instead  of  being 
better  than  his  party  he  is  far  worse.  But  if  he  should  be  re-elected  his 
"vicious,  inequitable  and  illogical  "  schemes  against  our  dearest  interests 
will  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  workingmen  will  be  abandoned 
to  unequal  competition  with  the  pauper-paid  laborers  of  Europe,  who  are 
daily  crowding  our  shores  to  escape  from  the  degraded  condition  to  which 
Mr.  Cleveland's  pro-British  policy  would  speedily  reduce  us. 

Now,  to  show  how  well  Joseph  Chamberlain,  of  the  Fishery  Treaty 
Commission,  was  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services  to  this  Government,  it- 
should  be  well  known  and  widely  circulated  that  he  is  largely  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  wood  screws  and  cotton  thread,  AND  THAT 
THE  CLEVELAND-MILLS  TARIFF  BILL  PROPOSES  TO  ESTABLISH  FREE-TRADE 
IN  TIN  PLATES,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wood  screws  and  cotton  thread 
so  low  as  to  ruin  those  industries  in  America,  and  give  Chamberlain  and 
other  English  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  our  market.  Truly,  this  ren- 
egade's visit  to  America  was  productive  of  gratifying  results  to  his  Govern- 
ment and  himself. 

Surely  Irishmen  who  voted  for  Cleveland  must  feel  little  pleasure  in 
reflecting  that  they  helped  to  place  in  power  the  man  who  has  thus  per- 
mitted Chamberlain  to  return  home  elated  with  the  prospects  of  filling  his 
coffers  at  the  expense  of  our  American  workingmen. 

With  confidence  in  your  intelligence  and  patriotism,  we  call  on  you  to 
redeem  the  errors  of  the  past  by  uniting  with  us  in  defense  of  American 
honor  and  American  interests,  and  in  condemnation  of  those  English  Free- 
Trade  doctrines  which  have  produced  such  disastrous  consequences  in 
Ireland,  and  would  produce  like  results  in  America. 

Every  man  and  every  measure  supported  by  England  should  be  resisted 
by  Irishmen  to  the  bitter  end.  The  English  anxiously  desire  Cleveland's 
re-election,  because  his  policy  will  increase  their  manufactures  and  decrease 
ours;  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  defeated  as  to  deter  any 
future  President  from  following  his  example. 


Copies  of  this  leaflet  can  be  had  at  $3.00  per  1000.  Sena 
orders  to  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  23  West  Twen+y- 
Third  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Progress  of  One  Hundred  Years. 


BY  HON.  ROBERT  P.  PORTER. 


|f\NE  HUNDRED  YEARS  have  now  passed  since  the  acknowledgment 
[J  of  our  industrial  independence  by  the  signing  of  the  first  Tariff  bill, 
[nstead  of  a  population  of  less  than  three  millions,  of  whom  half  a  million 
ivere  slaves,  the  forthcoming  census  will  show  a  population  of  65,000,000, 
eight  millions  of  whom  are  free  blacks,  with  all  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  This  population,  instead  of  being  settled  upon  and  around  the 
bays,  harbors  and  inlets  which  indent  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
spreads  all  over  a  mighty  continent,  dotted  with  busy  centers  of  industry, 
and  covered  with  a  system  of  railroads  equal  in  its  mileage  to  all  the  other 
railroads  of  the  world  put  together.  The  great  West,  by  the  aid  of  water- 
ways and  railroads,  is  now  nearer  the  sea-board,  gauged  by  the  cost  of 
transportation,  than  the  interior  towns  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  from  tidewater  then  were.  Scattered  manu- 
factures then  struggling  into  existence,  the  annual  value  of  which  did  not 
exceed  $20,000,000  per  annum,  ten  years  ago  exceeded  in  value  five  thou- 
sand million  dollars  and  will  probably  aggregate  nine  thousand  million  dol- 
lars next  year.  The  diversification  of  our  national  industries,  largely  the 
result  of  the  Protection  of  home  manufactures,  has  been  not  less  remarkable. 
From  the  insignificant  beginnings  pictured  in  our  description  of  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  the  various  metal  industries  of  the  country  are 
to-day  employing  not  less  than  400, 000  hands,  consuming  probably  $450,000,- 
000  worth  of  material,  and  producing  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  in  value  of  manufactured  goods,  In  fact,  the  last  report  of  the  Iron 
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and  Steel  Association  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
is  almost  as  extensive  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  England. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wood  and  wooden  ware,  including  fur- 
niture of  all  kinds,  nearly  450, 000  persons  are  engaged,  while  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  probably  now  exceeds  $600,000,000 
annually. 

The  woolen  industry,  including  those  branches  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  of  hosiery,  and  worsted  goods,  then 
springing  into  existence,  now  represents  the  labor  of  200,000  in- 
dustrious artisans  and  a  value  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  cotton  industry,  at  that  time  practically  carried  on,  as 
Hamilton  said  in  his  report,  "  in  the  houses  of  the  people,"  now 
represents  a  consumption  annually,  in  New  England  and  along 
the  cotton  belt  itself,  of  two  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  employs 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  in  factories. 

The  manufacture  of  a  few  yards  of  silk  in  the  making  of  a 
single  gown  of  American  material  throughout,  which  was  looked 
upon  with  so  much  pride,  has  now  increased  to  an  industry  em- 
ploying from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  people,  and  producing  an- 
nually $50,000,000  worth  of  the  finest  grades  of  silk  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery,  stone- ware  and  glass,  then  repre- 
sented by  establishments  with  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
capital,  now  employs  millions  of  capital  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  hands. 

The  chemical  industry,  so  crudely  begun,  now  touches  our 
lives  at  almost  every  point.  Not  only  does  it  beautify  dress  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  colors,  but  its  principles  are  utilized  to  sus- 
tain the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  and  even  the  cars  in  our 
streets  are  to  be  driven  by  batteries  whose  force  represents  the 
energy  of  chemical  decomposition.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty 
thousand  people  are  now  employed  in  this  industry,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  is  not  far  short  of  $150,000,000. 

The  village  grist-mills  have  grown  into  mammoth  flour-mills, 
which  are  the  wonderment  of  the  civilized  world.  The  greatest 
of  all  industries  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  flour  and  grist 
mills,  and  the  value  of  this  one  industry  has  now  reached  $600,- 
000,000  per  annum,  one-half  of  which  amount  is  produced  in  the 
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States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  Missouri. 

Ths  clothing  business,  then  chiefly  prosecuted  in  the  homes 
of  the  people,  now  employs  100,000  persons,  and  the  value  of 
the  product  varies  from  $250,000,000  to"$300,000,000  annually. 

With  this  enormous  increase  in  manufacture  has  come  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  products  of  our  fields  from  an  annual 
product  of  $150,000,000  to  $3,500,000,000.  The  number  of 
farms  will  probably,  in  1890,  reach  five  millions,  and  their  value 
$12,000,000,000.  The  production  of  cereals  will  reach  3,600,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  may  exceed  that  amount.  The  value  of 
live-stock,  including  ranch  cattle  and  cattle  other  than  those  on 
farms,  will  reach  $2,600,000,000. 

The  opening  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Columbia  and  the  Sacramento,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  products  of  the  far-stretching  fields  drained  by  our 
rivers  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  development  of  our  mineral 
resources  from  a  little  surface  coal  and  a  few  insignificant  iron- 
ore  mines  and  copper  deposits  in  1789,  to  a  total  product  last 
year  of  $600,000,000. 

The  cities  and  villages,  many  of  which  were  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  seven  years'  war,  with  a  total  population  of  130,000,  have  in- 
creased in  number  until  they  will  probably  aggregate  15,000,000 
population  next  June. 

In  place  of  1900  miles  of  post-roads,  we  now  have  404,000 
miles;  in  place  of  75  post-offices,  we  now  have  nearly  60,000;  and 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Post-office  Department  have  increased 
from  $46,294  to  $53,000,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  service  has 
gone  from  $22.000  to  $31,000,000. 

Our  luxuriant  forests,  which  even  then  furnished  an  ample  and 
cheap  supply  of  good  fuel  and  excellent  timber  for  ship-building 
and  other  purposes,  now  annually  yield  to  the  woodman's  axe 
$100,000,000  of  products. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  A.  CHANGE. 

The  valuation  of  all  the  accumulations  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased from  500,000,000  to  43,000,000,000  in  1880,  and  probably 
will  reach  60,000,000,000  in  1890.  And  when  we  look  around 
us  and  see  these  marvelous  improvements  which  have  taken  place, 


does  it  not  increase  our  faith  in  the  policy  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible? In  the  face  of  progress  like  this;  in  the  face  of  prosperity 
such  as  here  described ;  in  the  face  of  a  development  of  resources 
like  this — is  it  probable  that  the  American  people  will  exchange 
their  economic  system,  imbedded  as  it  is  in  the  very  foundations 
of  their  Government,  for  the  Free-Trade  system  known  as  the 
Manchester  school?  Surely  not. 

Under  the  American  system  we  have  developed  the  resources 
of  a  continent ;  attracted  immigrants  from  other  countries  to  our 
shores  by  millions ;  populated  solitude ;  changed  desolate  valleys 
into  vast  expanses  of  country  smiling  with  prosperity  and  alive 
with  busy  and  industrious  populations ;  founded  mighty  cities  of 
industrial  energy;  extended  150,000  miles  of  railroad;  emerged 
triumphantly  from  the  most  tremendous  war  of  modern  times; 
paid  off  an  appalling  amount  of  national  debt ;  reduced  our  annual 
interest  in  twenty  years  $100,000,000;  elevated  the  average  of  in- 
telligence of  the  population ;  freed  four  million  slaves ;  given  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  artisans;  diversified  our  industries;  en- 
larged the  occupations  of  the  people;  increased  our  commerce; 
added  immensely  to  the  value  of  our  farms ;  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufactures ;  and,  by  cheapening  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of 
all  that  adds  to  the  comfort  of  living,  improved  the  lot  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  integral  .part  of 
this  republic. 

Having  followed  this  policy  for  a  century  with  such  success, 
why  should  we  now  abandon  it  ?  Other  great  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  progress,  but  the  undeniable  fact  remains  that  our 
most  stupendous  development  has  been  during  the  periods  in  our 
history  when  the  Tariff  has  been  the  most  uncompromisingly  Pro- 
tective. 

In  short,  the  economic  history  of  our  country  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  Protection.  Are  you  willing  to  declare  that  history,  writ- 
ten in  the  indelible  figures  which  I  have  quoted  to  you  from  the 
pages  of  the  census  volumes  and  the  official  blue-books,  is  a  lie  ? 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  to-day  asked  by  those 
advocating  English  political  economy  to  give  up  the  vast  produc- 
tive forces  of  our  manufactures  that  we  may — 

(a)  Increase  our  imports  ; 

(&)  Increase  our  tonnage  of  foieign  commerce  ; 
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(c)  Employ  ships  to  bring  to  our  shores  merchandise  which 
can  be  made  here  with  no  cost  to  the  nation  except  the  impair- 
ment of  natural  resources  necessary  to  produce  these  commodities ; 

(d)  Decoy  our  products  into  distant  lands,  following  the  ignis- 
fatuus  of  the  world's  market,  hedged  around  as  it  is  by  Tariffs, 
while  England,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  are  preying  on  our 
own. 

VALUE  OF  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

S 

It  is  doubtful  if  Free-Trade  would  bring  us  any  increased 
demands  for  the  products  of  our  strongest  industries.  It  is 
known  that  of  late  years  the  exports  of  manufactures  (England's 
strongest  industries)  have  declined  in  England  by  the  develop- 
ment of  these  industries  in  other  countries. 

And  might  not  the  development  of  additional  sources  of  food 
supply  in  countries  like  India  and  Australia  in  the  same  way 
check  our  exports  ?  For  these  reasons  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  encourage  the  steadily  increasing  home  market. 
Under  a  century  of  judicious  Tariffs  our  manufacturing  industries 
have  taken  root  and  are  flourishing.  Along  with  this  satisfactory 
increase  has  come  a  remarkable  decline  in  prices  to  the  consumer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  article  affected  by  the 
Tariff  the  price  of  which  has  not  been  steadily  reduced  from  the 
moment  its  manufacture  was  firmly  established  here.  Those  who 
talked  so  long,  so  loud  and  so  incessantly  about  the  Tariff  being 
a  "  tax  "  granted  monopolists  entirely  forget  that  every  industry 
protected  by  a  Tariff  schedule  is  as  free  for  them  to  embark  in  as 
for  those  actually  engaged  in  it. 

The  cost  of  production  and  not  the  Tariff  controls  the  price  of 
an  article.  Does  the  enlightened  advocate  of  "the  Tariff  is  a 
tax  "  really  believe  that  if  the  "tax  "on  steel  rails  was  increased 
by  $1,000  a  ton  the  price  would  be  $1,032.50  per  ton  ?  And  yet 
that  is  the  outcome  of  the  Free-Trade  logic. 

The  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  become  rich  and  prosperous  and 
improve  the  condition  of  its  people  is  to  develop  all  its  resources, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Those  who  approach  the  Tariff  question 
as  our  revenue-reformers  do,  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  an  article  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  Protection  can  only  be  properly  understood  when 
viewed  from  a  national  stand-point,  and  hence  it  is  appropriately 
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called  the  National  system.  So  long  as  we  have  land  on  which  to 
build  factories,  capital  to  run  them,  and  idle  hands  to  tend  the 
loom  and  the  anvil,  it  is  a  sin  not  to  produce  at  home.  The  land, 
the  capital,  the  labor,  cost  the  nation  nothing.  They  are  all  here 
before  we  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  and  they  are  here  when 
that  ton  of  rails  is  loaded  on  the  cars.  What  has  the  operation 
cost  the  nation  ?  Simply  the  mineral  or  vegetable  substance 
consumed  in  the  production.  We  are  to-day  importing  annually 
$200,000,000  worth  of  goods  that  should  be  made  in  this  country 
and  would  be  made  here  if  the  Tariff  were  properly  revised 
and  under-valuation  stopped.  If  this  were  done,  we  could  em- 
ploy every  idle  laborer  and  add  greatly  to  our  annual  increment  of 
wealth. 

FAILURE   OP    FREE-TRADE   ARGUMENTS. 

The  strongest  Free-Trade  argument,  chiefly  consisting  of 
assumptions  and  theories,  has  utterly  failed  to  weaken  this  array 
of  facts,  figures  and  history.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  prove 
the  contrary,  the  American  laborer,  with  the  exception  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  slave  labor  of  the  South,  in  every  industry,  in 
every  trade,  in  every  production,  in  every  occupation,  no  matter 
how  humble,  remains  the  best  paid,  the  most  intelligent,  with 
better  opportunities  to  get  along  in  the  world  than  his  kin  beyond 
the  sea.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Protective 
system  unduly  inflates  values  and  makes  business  enterprises 
hazardous,  the  fact  remains  that  as  soon  as  the  Tariff  question 
was  settled  for  four  years  beyond  doubt,  by  the  election  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  British  capital  began  actively  seeking  investment 
in  the  industries  of  this  Protective  country  of  ours,  and  all  forms 
of  industrial  life  became  suddenly  inspired  with  ne\\  vigor. 
In  spite  of  ingenious  attempts  to  arouse  the  farming  communities 
against  Protection  by  the  shallow  claim  that  manufacturers  alone 
are  benefited  by  Protection,  the  fact  remains  that  where  manu- 
factures run  along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  there  you  find  the 
value  of  land  enhanced,  the  price  of  farm  products  increased, 
and  a  prosperous  and  progressive  as  well  as  an  intelligent  and 
contented  community. 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  that  the  farmer  is  "robbed "and 
"taxed "  on  all  he  buys  in  consequence  of  the  Tariff,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  all  the  staple  articles  he  purchases  are  one-third  and 


one-half  cheaper  now  than  twerty-five  years  ago,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  having  steadily  declined  as  the  production  became  more 
general  at  home. 

In  spite  of  those  never- failing  accessions  to  Free-Trade  meetings 
and  picnics  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  latest  device  of  the  enemy), 
the  cards  on  which  are  printed  such  statements  as  ' '  you  are 
taxed  103  per  cent,  on  your  blankets,"  "104  per  cent,  on  your 
clothing,"  &c.,  the  fact  lemains  that  ready-made  clothes,  that 
blankets,  that  carpets,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool  for 
general  consumption  are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  here  than  in  Free- 
Trade  Europe. 

In  spite  of  those  tiresome  falsehoods  about  the  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine,  the  fact  remains  that  our  domestic  shipping  ab- 
solutely protected  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  extended  to  it  the  same  Protection  which  we  extended  to  our 
domestic  manufactures.  When  we  do  this  and  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag  at  their  masthead  are  protected  to  the  furthest  port 
by  an  ad  equate  bounty,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
again  enjoy  the  same  relative  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world's 
carrying-trade  as  we  did  before  the  great  change  from  wooden  to 
iron  ships,  which  coming,  as  it  did,  in  the  midst  of  our  civil  war, 
handicapped  the  American  ship-builder. 

In  spite  of  all  the  various  assaults  of  its  enemies,  the  American 
Protective  system,  born  when  the  nation  was  born,  stands  to-day 
an  impregnable  Gibraltar  in  defense  of  the  nation's  progress  in  all 
the  arts  and  industries  which  give  profitable  employment  to 
American  labor,  develop  American  resources,  and  promote  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

THE  TWO   DECLARATIONS   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

July  4th,  1889,  we  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  second  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  cut  the  American  people 
loose  from  the  political  power  of  Europe  which  had  reached  forth 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  endeavored  to  control  the  exertions 
of  a  people  seeking  a  broader  horizon  ot  action,  more  abundant 
opportunities,  and  happier  homes  in  the  vast  continent  of  North 
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America.  The  second  Declaration  of  Independence,  following 
thirteen  years  after  the  first,  and  signed  by  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789,  released 
them  from  the  industrial  power  of  that  same  Europe,  and  inspired 
an  industrious,  ingenious,  inventive  and  enterprising  people  with 
the  hope  of  some  day  becoming  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  nation. 

The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  changed  our  form  of 
Government  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  ;  the  second  changed 
us  from  an  agricultural  dependency  to  an  industrial  entity,  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  the  wants  of  our  own  population.  The  first 
Declaration  of  Independence  abolished  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy ; 
the  second  wiped  out  the  English  manufacturer  as  an  actual  factor 
in  our  body  politic.  The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  precursor  of  the  idea  of  the  Union  itself ;  the  sec- 
ond was  the  precursor  of  the  idea  of  Protection  to  native  industry 
and  home  labor.  The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  prevented 
England  from  declaring  all  our  blast  furnaces  mills  and  factories 
to  be  common  nuisances,  and  ordering  the  same  abated  ;  the  sec- 
ond enabled  us  to  develop  these  and  kindred  industries,  until,  to- 
day, the  annual  product  of  our  industries  equals  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself. 

The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  has  proved  the  most  ad- 
vanced political  idea  of  modern  times,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
results,  the  second  has  proved  the  most  advanced  economic  idea 
of  modern  times.  The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  insured 
the  stability  of  our  political  institutions  ;  the  second,  the  stability 
and  continuance  of  our  industries  and  the  encouragement  of  our 
labor.  The  first  made  us  a  nation  in  name  ;  the  second,  in  fact. 
The  first  unbound  our  political  fetters  ;  the  second  rescued  our 
country  from  poverty,  disgrace  and  ruin. 


After  Reading  Hand  to  a   Friend. 
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BY  the  census  of  1880  our  population  was  50,000,000  people.  Of  these 
only  17,392,099  earned  wages,  and  the  others,  over  32,000,000,  including 
the  aged  aed  the  children  as  well  as  the  sick,  lived  without  earning  wages. 
Most  of  those  who  did  not  earn  wages  doubtless  lived  off  the  wages  earned 
by  those  who  toiled.  Of  those  who  earned  wages  or  lived  by  work  there 
were  7.670,493  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  probably  now  not  less  than  60,- 
000,000.  If  the  same  ratio  as  to  the  employment  of  our  people  holds  good 
sthere  are  now  about  20,800,000  peopl  who  earn  wages  or  live  by  work,  in- 
cluding about  9,000,000  engaged  5n  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  no  other 
single  industry  that  gives  employment  to  so  many  of  our  people.  While  the 
product  of  the  agriculturists  does  not  equal  in  value  the  product  of  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  our  country,  agriculture  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  all  other  industries.  No  other  industry  can  pos- 
sibly exist  without  it.  The  farmer  feeds  all  the  people.  The  miner  who 
goes  down  into  the  earth  may  dispense  with  a  house  and  live  in  the  hole  h* 


has  dug;  the  lady  may  dispense  with  the  bonnet  and  depend  upon  the  cov- 

rmg  for  the  head  which  nature  has  given  her;  and  the  man  who  toils  may 

dispense  with  shoes  for  his  feet  and  wrap  the  raw  hide  about  them;  but  none 

them  can  dispense  with  the  products  of  the  farm;  all  must  have  bread  or 

die.    Agriculture  should  therefore  be  protected,  and  there  is  no  country  in 

c  world  where  it  stands  more  in  need  of  protection  than  in  the  United 

ft  should  be  protected  in  the  products  it  produces  and  in  the  market 

ni  which  it  sells  its  surplus  products.    The  latter  is  quite  as  important  as  the 

If  the  farmer  can  not  sell  there  is  no  incentive  to  produce  more  than 

enough  for  his  own  wants.    And  if  he  has  no  surplus,  or  can  not  sell  what 

:  has,  he  can  not  buy  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold  or  the  necessaries  of  life 

pon  which  he  lives.    It  is  the  money  from  his  surplus  products  that  enables 

him  to  live. 

OUR  TARIFF  PROTECTS  THE  FARMER'S  PRODUCTS. 

By  the  present  tariff  the  farmer  is  directly  protected.  There  is  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  imposed  on  live  animals,  except  those  for  breeding  purposes  •  of 

cent  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork ;  of  20  per  cent,  on  mutton ;  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  hams,  bacon  and  lard ;  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  cheese  ; 
of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat;  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  corn,  rye,  oats 
and  barley ;  of  1 5  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes ;  of  $2  per  ton  on  hay ;  of  8 

nts  per  pound  on  hops ;  of  7%  cents  per  gallon  on  vinegar;  of  20  cents  per 
gallon  on  honey;  of  i  cent  per  pound  on  tallow;  of  from  15  cents  per  pound 

r  tobacco  stems  up  to  $i  per  pound  for  leaf  stemmed  ;  and  a  duty  on  all 
his  wool,  rice,  orchard  fruits,  etc.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  duties  imposed  should  be  enough  to  keep  out 
all  foreign  competition.  This  they  do  not  do. 

MORE  PROTECTION    NEEDED   FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

I  find  in  the  last  published  reports  of  our  imports  and  exports,  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1886,  we  imported  articles  of  food  and  live 
animals,  not  including  coffee,  tea,  suga  and  molasses,  amounting  to  over 
$54,000,000,  and  that  during  the  year  r  nded  June  30,  1887,  this  amount  for 
food  and  live  animals,  not  including  corfee,  tea,  sugar  and  molasses,  had  in- 
creased  to  over  $57,000,000.  The  figures  for  1886  include  vegetables,  $2,552,- 
179;  provisions,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  $2.088,445;  breadstuffs,  $7,935,'- 
476;  animals  paying  duty,  $3,609,431 ;  wool,  $16,746,081 ;  92,118  tons  of  hay, 
valued  at  $1,035,533;  2,672,762  pounds  of  hops,  valued  at  $444,989;  and 
16,092,583  dozen  of  eggs,  valued  at  $2,173,454.  India  wheat  can  be  laid 
down  in  London  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  New  York  at  75  cents,  with- 


out  duty.    With  the  duty  added  it  can  be  put  down  at  New  York  at  95  cents 
per  bushel,  and  with  the  increased  railway  facilities  which  are  now  being  in-.~ 
troduced  in  India  before  five  years  the  India  farmer  will  be  able  to  place  his   \ 
wheat  in  the  New  York  market  at  a  very  much  lower  rate,  probably  as  low  as     \ 
60  cents  per  bushel  without  the  duty,  and,  unless  the  present  duty  on  wheat      1 
of  20  cents  per  bushel  is  increased,  India  wheat  will  be  here  in  our  markets       I 
competing  with  our  farmers.    This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  sober  truth 
which  I  fear  our  farmers  will  have  to  meet  face  to  face  too  soon.    The  lands      I 
in  India  are  as  rich  and  fertile  as  our  own.  How  is  it  possible  for  our  farmers     / 
to  compete  with  the  Indian  farmer  in  raising  wheat  when  the  latter  can  hire    / 
all  the  labor  he  requires  at  from  6  to  8  cents  per  day  without  board,  the  / 
laborer  feeding  himself  out  of  these  wages  ?    All  the  labor-saving  machines/ 
we  have  and  use  do  not  and  can  not  make  up  for  this  difference  in  the  price 
of  labor.    In  India  you  can  hire  1 50  men  for  a  day  on  the  interest  alone  of 
the  money  you  pay  for  your  reaper  here. 

When  we  are  paying  over  $57,000,000  a  year  on  the  articles  of  food  and 
live  animals  which  we  import  into  our  country,  it  is  time  to  increase  and  not 
diminish  our  tariff.    The  farmer  requires  more  protection  and  not  less.   Why 
is  it  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  more  than  $2,500,000  worth  of 
vegetables,  including  cabbage  from  Holland,  317,156  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  Scotland,  1,441,466  bushels  of  potatoes  and  608,283  bushels  of  beans 
and  peas  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  ?    Why  is  it  necessary  to  import 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay,  and  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  breadstuff s, 
and  over  16,000,000  dozen  eggs,  some  of  which  come  from  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  ?    With  the  farming  industry,  as  with  the  manufacturing 
industry,  our  people  have  to  contend  with  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries, 
id  each  of  these  great  industries  requires  to  be  protected  from  this  cheap 
.bor.     It  has  come  to  this :  We  must  either  lower  our  wages  to  the  stand- 
•d  of  European  labor,  which  we  cannot  and  never  will  consent  to  do,  or 
we  must  protect  it.    There  is  no  intermediate  course  or  halfway  measure 
t  will  meet  the  difficulty.    It  is  the  wages  we  pay  our  people  that  marks 
e  difference  between  the  condition  of  our  laboring  people  and  those  of 
Europe ;  that  gives  to  the  one  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  while  the  other 

rs  not  even  have  all  the  necessaries ;  enables  the  one  to  live,  while  the 
;r  almost  starves. 


THE  FARMER'S  HOME  MARKET  HIS  BEST  MARKET. 


The  farmer  requires  a  market  in  which  to  sell  his  surplus  products.    He 
builds  the  house  in  which  he  lives  and  buys  the  clothes  he  wears,  as  well  as 

r  furniture  and  the  implements  he  uses  on  his  farm,  out  of  his  surplus 


products.    Hence  his  market  should  be  secure ;  in  other  words,  he  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  protected  in  his  home  market. 

The  agricultural  products  of  our  country,  outside  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
amount  to  about  $3,000,000,000  per  year.  Of  this  quantity  about  92  per 
cent,  is  consumed  at  home  and  only  about  8  per  cent,  is  exported.  That  is 
to  say,  the  home  market  takes  92  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  market  takes  only 
8  per  cent.  You  can  thus  see  the  importance  of  the  home  market  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  foreign  market  to  our  farmers  in  the  con- 
sumption of  their  surplus  products.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  for- 
eign market  is  distant,  uncertain  and  capricious ;  dependent  upon  the  harvest 
abroad,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  is  always  open  to  the  competition  of  other 
nations.  •  Now,  the  power  to  buy  depends  upon  the  means  the  purchaser  can 
command.  The  wages  the  laboring  man  earns  limits  his  capacity  to  purchase, 
and  this  applies  as  well  to  the  purchase  of  agricultural  products  as  to  other 
commodities.  The  wages  he  receives  always  depend  upon  his  employment. 
If  he  is  employed  he  earns  wages ;  if  he  has  no  employment  he  earns  no 
wages.  The  question  of  the  home  market,  whether  good  or  bad,  then,  turns 
upon  our  people  being  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive.*  If 
they,  or  all  those  who  are  able  to  work,  are  employed,  then  the  home  market 
is  good,  for  the  people  can  buy ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  em- 
ployed, then  the  home  market  is  poor,  for  they  cannot  buy.  To  the  extent, 
then,  that  our  people  are  employed  is  the  home  market  good  or  bad.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  give  our  people  employment  there  must  be  a  diversity  of 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  more  numerous  these  industrial  pursuits  are  the 
more  persons  will  be  employed.  No  civilized  nation  ever  has  been  or  ever 
will  be  prosperous  and  great  without  diversified  industries,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  industries  are  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  will  be. 

PROSPEROUS    MANUFACTURES    MAKE   PROSPEROUS    FARMERS. 

Labor  produces  wealth  and  wealth  gives  power.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country  to-day  employ  not  less  than  5,000,000  people,  to 
whom  $1,500,000,000  in  wages  are  yearly  paid,  and  they  yearly  produce 
about  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  and  other  commodities.  These 
people,  and  all  those  dependent  upon  them,  are  fed  by  the  farmer  and  mainly 
constitute  his  home  market.  The  wages  they  earn  in  the  mill  and  workshop, 
as  we  have  seen,  enable  them  to  buy  the  surplus  products  of  the  farmer. 
Now,  these  commodities  must  be  manufactured  either  here  or  in  Europe. 
Some  of  our  people  seem  to  desire  that  they  should  be  made  in  England,  and 
all  their  efforts  are  in  that  direction,  their  aim  being  to  take  the  work  from 
our  own  people  and  give  it  to  the  working  people  of  England.  If  these 


goods  are  made  here  the  wages  for  making  them  and  the  profits  on  the 
goods  manufactured  would  be  earned  in  our  own  country  and  paid  to  our 
own  people ;  if,  however,  they  are  made  in  England,  the  wages  would  be 
paid  there  and  the  profits  would  be  earned  there,  and  the  people  in  England, 
and  not  our  people,  would  receive  the  benefit.  The  English  people  would 
be  employed  and  would  earn  the  wages  we  are  now  paying  to  our  people, 
while  our  people  would  be  idle.  As  we  have  seen,  if  the  people  do  not  earn 
wages  they  cannot  buy,  and  the  farmer's  home  market  would  be  injured,  if 
not  destroyed.  To  show  how  this  would  operate  let  me  give  an  example. 

We  will  take  the  silk  industry  of  New  Jersey.  We  made  last  year  in 
New  Jersey  $28,320,400  werth  of  silk  goods  on  a  capital  invested  of  $11,500,- 
ooo,  and  employed  in  this  industry  alone  over  20,000  working  people,  to 
whom  were  paid  over  $6,700,000  in  wages.  These  20,000  people  employed 
in  this  business — some  in  Paterson,  some  in  Passaic,  some  in  Hoboken, 
some  in  Newark,  and  some  in  other  localities — received  these  wages.  Many, 
indeed  most  of  these  people,  have  others  dependent  upon  them.  Men  have 
families  and  girls  have  parents  who  live  from  the  wages  earned  in  the  mills. 
If  you  assume  that  each  of  these  persons  has  two  others  dependent  upon  him 
or  her,  and  who  thus  live  from  the  wages  earned,  it  will  make  60,000  people, 
all  of  whom  are  directly  living  from  this  one  industry. 

Now,  if  all  these  people  were  gathered  together  in  one  town  they  would 
make  a  large  city  of  themselves.  But  when  you  put  them  together  in  a  town 
you  create  the  necessity  for  other  persons  living  with  them.  They  would 
want  churches  for  religious  worship  and  clergymen  to  preach ;  school-houses 
and  teachers  to  instruct  their  children ;  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
painters  to  build  and  keep  the  houses  in  repair ;  cabinetmakers  to  manufac- 
ture furniture ;  shoemakers  and  hatters ;  tailors  to  make  clothing ,  wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths,  and  carriage  and  harness  makers ;  storekeepers, 
butchers,  and  bakers  to  feed  the  people  and  supply  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
doctors  and  lawyers;  hackmen  and  day  laborers,  etc.  They  would  want 
banks  and  insurance  offices.  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  kind  of  government 
would  be  required,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  men  to  carry  it  on. 
The  police,  fire,  light,  water  and  tax  departments  would  require  many  men. 
With  all  these  people  and  those  dependent  upon  them  the  number  in  this 
city  would  be  increased  to  not  less  than  100,000  persons,  all  of  whom, 
directly  or  indirectly,  would  be  dependent  upon  this  one  industry,  and  of  this 
number  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  working  in  the  mill,  attending 
school,  engaged  in  building  houses,  making  clothes,  baking  bread,  tending 
the  stores,  ministering  to  the  sick,  or  performing  police  duty  would  be  fed  by 
the  farmer. 

Now,  although  not  all  gathered  in  one  city,  so  far  as  New  Jersey  is  con- 


eerned,  this  one  industry  of  silk  manufacture  in  that  State  gives  employment 
to  and  supports,  directly  or  indirectly,  fully  100,000  persons,  scattered  up  and 
down  in  different  locations.  And  the  farmer  feeds  them.  And  so  with 
every  other  manufacturing  industry,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
but  in  the  whole  United  States,  whether  in  cotton,  iron,  wool,  paper,  or  any- 
thing else,  the  farmer  not  only  feeds  all  those  engaged,  but  all  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  those  engaged,  and  all  the  other  persons  who  live  indirectly 
off  them,  whether  as  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  storekeepers,  butchers,  bakers, 
tailors,  dressmakers,  carters,  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  when  you  protect 
these  industries  you  protect  the  farmer  as  well.  Protection  to  one  is  protec- 
tion to  the  other.  The  people  engaged  in  these  industries  mainly  constitute 
the  farmer's  home  market,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  the  people  who 
are  employed  by  these  industries  that  eat  the  surplus  product 'of  the  farmer. 
If  the  people  do  not  earn  wages  they  cannot  buy;  the  more  wages  they  earn 
the  greater  is  their  prosperity  and  the  more  they  can  purchase. 

DOES  PROTECTION  INCREASE  THE  PRICE  OF  PROTECTED  GOODS? 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  protection  increases  the  price  of  the 
protected  goods,  and  that  the  people  have  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
low  price  the  goods  would  be  if  not  protected,  and  the  high  price  they  bring 
when  protected,  and  that  the  farmer  and  everybody  else  suffers  to  this  extent, 
and  they  argue  that  the  amount  of  protection  placed  upon  a  commodity 
represents  the  increased  price  to  the  purchaser.  This  is  not  true.  The  his- 
tory of  protection  in  our  country  shows  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  It  shows 
that  upon  all  commodities  such  as  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  which  we  do  not 
grow  or  produce  in-this  country,  the  duty,  when  imposed,  increases  the  price 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty ;  but  in  no  case  has  protection  permanently  increased 
the  price  upon  commodities  manufactured  or  produced  here.  The  skill  of 
our  workmen,  the  machinery  we  use,  and  domestic  competition  have  in  every 
instance,  as  soon  as  the  industry  has  been  established,  come  in  and  reduced 
the  price  rather  than  increased  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  protection  upon  the  prices  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  An  examination  will  show  that  there  is  not  a 
single  manufactured  commodity,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  not  cheaper  to-day 
in  the  United  States  under  our  Protective  system  than  it  was  in  1 860  under 
Free  Trade  and  before  the  present  Protective  tariff  went  into  operation. 
Crockery  ware  is  37  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1860;  cotton  goods  are 
at  least  25  per  cent,  less ;  and  woolen  goods,  including  dress  goods  and  car- 
pets, from  20  to  25  per  cent.  less.  Silk  goods,  taking  them  on  an  average, 
are  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  were  in  1860,  and  so  are  all 


other  kinds  ef  textile  goods.  Iron  and  steel  products,  including  machinery, 
edge  tools,  hardware,  fanning  implements,  tools,  etc.,  and  household  goods, 
furniture,  etc.,  are  also  much  cheaper  than  they  were  in  1860. 

Our  present  Protective  system  commenced  in  1861.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  in  this  country  began  in  1 867.  England  was  charging  us  at  that  time 
for  steel  rails  over  $150  per  ton,  and  the  duty  imposed  by  us  was  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  1871  the  duty  was  changed  from  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  a  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton,  and  in  1872  steel  rails  were  selling  for  $112 
per  ton.  In  1874,  two  years  after  this,  steel  rails  were  selling  for  $94.25  per 
ton;  in  1876,  two  years  later,  they  were  selling  for  $59.-25  per  ton;  and  in 
1885,  nine  years  later,  they  sold  as  low  as  $27  per  ton.  • 

Previous  to  1860  the  duty  on  earthenware  was  24  per  cent.  The  pottery 
industry  in  this  country  at  that  time  was  substantially  unknown,  and  England 
supplied  us  with  nearly  all  the  pottery  we  used.  England  had  at  that  time 
no  competition,  and  fixed  her  own  prices,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
had  to  pay  them.  The  Protective  tariff  raised  the  duty  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
it  has  since  been  still  further  increased  to  55  per  cent.  Under  these  duties 
this  industry  sprung  into  existence,  and  it  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  our  home  manufacturers  arc  making  two-thirds  of  all  the  crockery 
used  in  the  country.  Our  home  competition  has  forced  down  the  price  in 
England  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  now  you  can  buy  as  much  crockery 
here  for  $2.50  as  you  could  in  1860  for  $4,  and  many  descriptions  are  actu- 
ally cheaper  and  are  selling  here  for  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  for  in 
England. 

While  residing  in  Liverpool  I  ordered  a  watch  from  one  of  the  makers 
in  that  city,  for  which  he  charged  me  forty  guineas,  or  $200  in  our  money. 
After  I  came  home  I  bought  the  watch  I  now  carry  in  this  country,  for  which 

II  paid  $100.  It  is  a  far  better  watch  than  the  one  I  bought  in  Liverpool  and 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  duty  at  that  time  was  and  now  is  25 
per  cent,  on  watches,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  we  are  now  exporting 
watches  and  clocks  to  England. 
By  our  present  Protective  tariff  on  the  lowest  grades  of  unbleached  cotton 
cloths  there  is  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  square  yard ;  on  bleached,  3^  cents; 
and  on  colored  prints,  4%  cents,  with  a  corresponding  higher  rate  on  the 
higher  grades  of  cotton  goods.  Will  any  one  assert  that  these  duties  have 
increased  the  price  or  in  any  way  added  one  cent  to  the  cost  of  cotton  goods 
in  the  United  States  ?  The  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  in  this 
country  are  selling  some  descriptions  of  their  goods  at  prices  as  low  as  the 
duty  which  is  imposed  by  the  law  upon  them ;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
we  are  exporting  our  cotton  goods  to  England,  and  selling  them  in  the 
markets  there  in  open  competition  with  the  English  manufacturers.9  In  none 
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of  these  cases  has  the  duty  increased  the  price ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not 
only  lowered  the  price,  but  it  has  also  forced  the  English  manufacturer  to  re- 
duce his  price  as  well,  a  step  he  would  never  have  taken  so  long  as  he  had 
the  monopoly  of  our  market  and  could  fix  his  own  price  for  his  commodities. 
This  reduction  did  not  take  place  until  our  home  competition  came  in  and 
forced  him  to  put  down  his  prices. 

WOULD      THE     DESTRUCTION      OF     AMERICAN      MANUFACTURES     HELP 

OUR    FARMERS? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reductions  in  the  price  of  manufactured  com- 
modities which  have  taken  place  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Protective  system 
there  are  some  persons  who  contend  that  manufactured  commodities  are  still 
cheaper  in  England  than  they  are  here,  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  but  for  the 
Protective  tariff  our  farmer  could  buy  the  same  goods  cheaper  in  England  than 
he  does  here ;  and  they  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Protective  system  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  English  system,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  to  enable  the  English 
manufacturers  to  bring  their  commodities  here  free  of  duty  and  to  sell  them 
to  our  farmers,  as  they  allege,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  are  now  paying. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Let  us  examine 
this  question  and  see  if  it  is  true.  Can  the  farmer  buy  in  England  cheaper 
than  he  can  here,  and,  if  he  can,  what  would  the  effect  of  his  buying  there 
be  upon  our  people  and  country,  including  the  farmer  and  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  other  industries  ? 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is  this :  If  we  transfer  the  manufacture 
of  all  these  commodities  from  this  country  to  England  we  throw  our  people 
out  of  work,  and  we  consequently  injure  our  farmer's  home  market  to  this 
extent.  We  have  seen  that  we  now  manufacture  about  $7,000,000,000  worth 
of  commodities,  for  which  we  pay  not  less  than  $1,500,000,000  yearly  in 
wages.  It  is  the  profit  on  these  commodities  and  the  wages  we  pay  to  labor 
that  make  business,  stimulate  trade,  enrich  our  country,  and  enable  our 
working  people  to  live  as  they  do,  much  better  than  the  laboring  people  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Take  away  this  work  from  our  own  people  and 
give  it  to  the  people  of  England  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
profits  which  our  manufacturers  now  earn  would  be  earned  there ;  and  the 
wages  that  our  workpeople  now  earn  would  be  earned  by  the  workpeople 
there.  These  profits  and  these  wages  would  then  go  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land instead  of  to  our  own  people.  They  would  be  heaped  up  there,  and 
enrich  that  country  instead  of  our  own  country.  You  would  enrich  them 
and  impoverish  us.  If  you  do  not  pay  wages  to  our  people  how  can  they 
buy  from  the  farmer  ?  To  the  extent  that  you  take  wages  from  our  people 
and  pay  them  to  England  to  the  same  extent,  as  we  have  seen,  do  you  injure 
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and  destroy  the  fanner's  home  market.  He  would  then  have  just  as  much 
surplus  product  as  now ;  indeed,  there  would  be  more,  for  thousands  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  mills  and  workshops  would  then  be  turned  out,  and 
would  resort  to  agriculture  to  earn  bread  to  keep  themselves  from  starving. 
This  would  increase  his  surplus  and  make  it  more  instead  of  less.  What 
would  the  farmer  then  do  with  this  surplus  ?  If  there  is  no  money  to  buy  it, 
he  must  let  it  rot  or  give  it  away.  One  thing  would  be  certain ;  prices  would 
go  down  and  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  at  the  reduced  prices,  at  less 
than  he  is  now  receiving,  and  he  would  find  himself  with  less  money  to  pur- 
chase cheap  commodities  from  England,  even  if  they  should  be  cheaper  than 
he  is  now  buying.  The  question  would  then  be  as  it  is  now,  how  much  will 
a  bushel  of  corn  or  potatoes  buy  ?  A  thing  at  half  price  is  dear  if  you  have 
no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

The  next  difficulty  that  meets  us  is  this :  All  imported  goods  under  the 
present  tariff,  except  those  on  the  free  list,  now  pay  duty,  and  this  duty  takes 
the  place  of  tax,  and  goes  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  government. 
As  has  been  stated,  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the  General  Government  are 
paid  in  this  way ;  and  the  people,  including  the  farmers,  are  relieved  to  this 
extent  from  direct  taxation.  When  you  repeal  the  tariff  and  introduce  Free 
Trade  your  revenue  will  cease,  and  you  will  have  to  provide  some  other 
method  of  procuring  the  money  necessary  to  pay  these  expenses.  There  is 
but  one  way  left,  and  that  is  by  direct  taxation  in  some  form  or  other,  levied 
directly  on  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  others.  There  is  no  escape  from  this. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  who  brings  his  goods  here  now  pays  a  duty 
upon  them,  and  in  this  way  helps  to  pay  our  taxes.  Repeal  the  tariff  and 
you  then  permit  him  to  bring  his  commodities  into  this  country  and  sell  them 
without  paying  one  cent  of  our  taxes,  and  you  shift  the  whole  burden  of  the 
payment  of  these  taxes  upon  our  own  people — our  manufacturers,  farmers 
and  mechanics.  , 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not  repeal  our  Protective 
system,  even  if  we  could  buy  all  our  manufactured  commodities  in  England 
cheaper  than  we  could  in  the  United  States.  Even  then,  upon  this  assump- 
tion, the  farmers  of  this  country  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  They  would  lose 
by  it  and  not  gain,  and  the  loss  in  the  home  market  alone  would  be  far 
greater  than  any  supposed  gain  abroad. 

NEARLY    ALL    PRICES    FOR    MANUFACTURED    GOODS    AS    LOW    IN    THIS 
COUNTRV   AS    IN    EUROPE. 

But  what  are  the  true  facts  of  the  case  about  the  prices  in  'England  and 
the  prices  in  the  United  States  ?  It  is  time  that  some  of  the  false  assump- 
tions and  misstatements  of  free-trade  writers  should  be  corrected.  Let  us 
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inquire  and  see  how  far  they  are  true  and  how  far  they  are  untrue.  A 
residence  of  eleven  years  in  England,  and  frequent  visits  there  since  my 
residence  terminated,  make  me  somewhat  familiar  with  foreign  dealings  as 
well  as  prices,  and  I  assert  that  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  manufactured  commodities  used  by  the  farmers  of  our  country- 
including  clothing,  household  goods,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry, 
tools,  etc.,  are  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  some 
instances  even  cheaper. 

»  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886,  we  exported  from  this  country 
193,841,353  yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1887, 
204,601,487  yards  of  the  same  goods,  enough  to  wrap  around  the  earth  at 
the  equator  nearly  five  times.  Of  this  quantity  we  sent,  in  1886,  12,046,746 
yards  to  Great  Britain.  We  also  exported  $435,536  worth  of  cotton  wear- 
ing apparel  and  $1,144,137  worth  of  other  manufactured  cotton  goods,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  went  to  England.  I  have  seen  our  cotton  goods 
for  sale  in  England  in  the  leading  dry-goods  stores  there,  and  they 
were  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price  than  those  manufactured  in 
England.  • 

Now,  let  any  American  farmer  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  cotton  goods  in  his  house.  All  the  underclothing  of  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  often  the  calico  dresses  his  wife  and  children 
wear,  the  sheets  between  which  he  sleeps,  the  ticking  on  his  bed,  and,  it  may 
be,  the  cloth  on  his  table,  as  well  as  the  towels  and  napkins  he  uses,  and  the 
curtains  at  the  windows,  are  all  manufactured  from  cotton,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  American  work- 
people, who,  to  a  great  extent,  form  the  farmer's  home  market. 

In  1886  we  exported  $773,878  worth  of  glassware,  some  of  which  went  to 
England.  Now,  it  is  pressed  glass  that  we  find  on  the  tables  of  our  farmers 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  people.  That  made  in  this  country  is  better  in 
quality  than  that  made  in  England,  and  just  as  cheap  in  price.  In  the  same 
year  we  also  exported  $163,908  worth  of  crockeryware.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  great  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  this  ware. 
Our  farmers  generally  use  what  is  known  as  whiteware  for  their  tables.  The 
whiteware  made  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  just  as  good  and  as  cheap  in 
price  as  that  made  and  sold  in  England. 

"  A  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  clocks  and  watches.  We 
exported  in  1886  $1,110,273  worth  of  clocks  and  $225,887  worth  of  watches. 
Of  these  $167,714  worth  of  watches  and  $451,135  worth  of  clocks  went 
to  England.  There  is  no  country  that  makes  better  and  cheaper  timepieces 
than  the  United  States.  Our  Yankee  clocks,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  use 
all  over  England,  and  are  exposed  for  sale  in  almost  every  clock  store  in  tho 
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United  Kingdom.  They  are  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price  than  any 
made  in  that  country.  During  the  present  summer  I  saw  our  American 
watches  for  sale  in  stores  in  London  and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland,  the  very  centre  of  the  watch  manufacture  of  Europe. 

We  exported  in  1886  $111,715  worth  of  cutlery.  Our  cutlery  is  equal  in 
quality  to  any  made  in  England  and  is  as  cheap  in  price.  In  the  same  year 
we  exported  $1,181,056  worth  of  saws,  edge-tools,  etc.,  of  which  $162,643 
worth  went  to  Great  Britain.  Our  edge-tools,  axes,  etc.,  are  found  in  nearly 
all  the  hardware  stores  in  England,  and  they  are  superior  in  quality  and  as 
cheap  in  price  as  those  made  there. 

We  exported  $1,285,285  worth  of  locks,  hinges  and  hardware,  including 
$187,112  worth  to  England.  We  exported  $3,685,220  worth  of  machinery, 
of  which  $636,138  worth  went  to  England.  We  exported  554,365  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  some  of  which  went  to  England.  The  farmer  can  buy  his 
boots  and  shoes  in  this  country  as  cheap  as  he  can  in  England.  We  ex- 
ported $2,121,812  worth  of  household  furniture,  and  $331,235  worth  of 
woodenware,  over  $213,000  worth  of  the  former  and  over  $124,000  worth  of 
the  latter  going  to  England.  Furniture  and  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  wooden  bedstead  down  to  a  clothes-pin,  except  where  hand-carved,  are 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  England.  We  exported  $466,156  worth  of 
woolen  wearing  apparel,  of  which  over  $71,000  worth  went  to  England  and 
Scotland.  We  exported  $664,304  worth  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods, 
including  8,720  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  to  England.  Our  exports  of  car- 
riages and  horse-cars  were  valued  at  $1,340,198,  and  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  including  reapers,  mowers,  plows,  etc.,  were  valued  at 
$2,360,021,  much  of  which  went  to  England.  All  of  our  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools,  as  a  rule,  are  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price  than 
those  made  in  England,  and  this  will  apply  as  well  to  wagons,  carts,  bar- 
rows, etc.  We  also  exported  $1,778,660  worth  of  fire-arms ;  over  10,300,000 
pounds  of  nails  and  spikes;  $196,208  worth  of  stoves;  $546,022  worth  of 
lamps,  etc. ;  over  18,600,000  pounds  of  soap;  over  8,000,000  pounds  of  wire; 
and  $1,314,639  worth  of  books,  maps,  etc.  As  a  rule  commodities  are  not 
exported  unless  they  are  selling  for  less  in  the  country  from  which  they  are 
exported  than  they  are  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  taken.  The  object 
of  exporting  is  to  obtain  better  prices  than  can  be  obtained  at  home.  And 
this  will  apply  to  all  our  exports  of  manufactured  commodities  to  other 
countries.  * 

Something  over  three  years  ago  I  attended  the  National  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibition of  France.  It  was  held  in  Paris,  and  a  grand  exhibition  it  was,  quite 
worthy  of  the  great  nation  it  represented.  I  spent  four  days  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  of  ground  covered  with  farming 
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implements,  tools,  machinery,  etc.  All  the  exhibitors  had  their  price-lists 
upon  their  exhibits,  and  I  was  careful  to  obtain  copies  of  them.  The  lowest 
priced  horse- rake  was  250  francs,  or  $50  of  our  money.  You  can  buy  one 
just  as  good  in  any  town  in  the  United  States  for  $27.  The  lowest  priced 
mower  was  $102  in  our  money,  and  was  no  better  than  we  sell  for  $60,  if  as 
good.  The  lowest  priced  reaper,  without  the  binder,  was  $185;  no  better 
than  ours  for  $no.  The  plows,  harrows  and  cultivators  were  20  per  cent, 
above  the  price  that  they  are  selling  for  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not 
a  hoe,  fork,  shovel,  spade  or  rake  on  the  ground  but  was  dearer  in  price  and 
inferior  in  quality  to  ours. 

I  therefore  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  under  our  protective  tariff 
the  prices  of  all  manufactured  commodities,  instead  of  being  enhanced,  have 
actually  been  reduced,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  all  manufactured  commodities 
now  used  by  our  farmers  and  laboring  people  in  the  United  States  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  many  instances  cheaper. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  CLOTHING. 

Some  of  the  woolen  goods  used  in  this  country  are  dearer  than  they  are 
in  England.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  duty  imposed  on  wool  for  the 
benefit  of  our  farmers.  As  this  duty  is  imposed  for  the  farmer's  benefit  he 
should  not  complain. 

While  considering  this  question  of  woolens  let  us  see  to  what  extent  it 
affects  the  laboring  man,  who  has  more  right  to  complain,  if  there  is  any 
wrong,  than  the  farmer.  Take  the  amount  of  wages  that  any  laboring  man 
earns,  and  compute  out  of  it  the  amount  he  expends  for  all  the  clothing  he 
wears,  and  you  will  find  it  fs  not  on  an  average  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  he  earns ;  then  take  from  this  the  part  or  portion  he  pays  for  his 
woolen  clothes,  and  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  duty  on  these 
woolen  clothes  would  he  increased  in  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  imposed, 
and  you  will  see  the  insignificance  of  what  he  would  have  to  pay.  It  would 
amount  to  almost  nothing  alongside  of  the  increased  wages  that  protection 
gives  him ;  for  he  earns  here  double  the  amount  he  would  earn  in  Europe  for 
the  same  services. 

But  the'  duty  on  woolen  goods,  as  on  all  other  manufactured  commodi- 
ties in  our  country,  does  not  increase  and  never  has  increased  the  price  to 
the  extent  of  the  duty  imposed.  Domestic  competition,  our  machinery,  and 
the  skill  of  our  people  have  always  come  in  and  put  down  the  price.  Certain 
descriptions  of  woolen  goods  are  now  selling  here  in  the  United  States  very 
nearly  as  cheap,  and  in  some  instances  quite  as  cheap,  as  they  are  selling  in 
England.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886,  we  exported  from  this 
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country  nearly  $500,000  worth  of  woolen  clothing.  Of  this  amount  $71,000 
worth  went  to  England  and  Scotland.  It  does  not  look  as  if  woolen  cloth- 
ing was  very  much  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  in  this  country  when  we 
are  exporting  it  to  England. 

Some  late  and  very  important  testimony  is  at  hand  confirming  substan- 
tially much  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject.  It  is  from  Mr.  Schoenhof,  a 
free-trader,  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Tunstall,  in  England,  by  the 
present  Administration.  In  his  report  recently  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  speaking  of  prices  in  England,  he  says : 

*  So  far  as  clothing  and  dry  goods  in  general  are  concerned  I  find  that  cotton 
goods  are  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here.  Shirtings  and  sheetings,  if 
anything,  are  superior  in  quality  for  the  same  money  with  us,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  retail  stores.  Articles  of  underwear  for 
women,  made  of  muslin,  are  far  superior  in  workmanship  and  finish  and  cheaper  in 
price  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  find  that  men's  shirts,  when  chiefly 
of  cotton,  are  any  cheaper  here.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  if  factory  made,  the  same 
may  be  said. 

Articles  made  to  order,  he  says,  are  cheaper  in  England  owing  to  the  low 
prices  paid  for  hand  labor.  But  he  then  says : 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  ready-made  things  is  not  so  marked.  .  .  . 
In  workmanship  and  finish  I  find  corresponding  articles  of  the  wholesale  process  of 
manufacture  superior  in  the  United  States.  This  is  true  of  clothing  as  well  as  of 
collars,  cuffs,  and  like  articles. 

The  argument,  then,  which  we  so  often  hear  that  the  laboring  man  and 
the  farmer  are  being  injured,  over-taxed,  and  robbed  because  they  pay  more 
for  their  woolen  coats  and  clothing  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  could 
buy  them  in  England  and  bring  them  here  free  of  duty  is  untrue  and  is  made 
by  the  free-traders  to  deceive  and  mislead  our  people.  Protection  does  the 
farmer  no  injury ;  he  is  benefited  and  not  injured  by  it ;  and  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  our  farmers  as  well  as  for  the  laboring  men  of  our  country  when 
our  Protective  system  would  be  broken  down,  our  industries  transferred  to 
England,  and  our  home  market  destroyed. 

LIMITED  CAPACITY   OF  FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

As  so  much  is  said  about  the  foreign  market  by  some  of  our  people,  and 
as  it  is  so  often  held  up  to  our  farmers  as  the  market  that  is  ready  to  take  all 
our  surplus  products,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  it  and  see  what  its 
capacity  is,  and  how  far  our  farmers  can  rely  upon  it. 

If  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  foreign  market  to  take  all  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  examine  this  foreign  market  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  large  enough  to  take  this  surplus.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country  outside  of  cotton 


and  tobacco  amount  to  about  $3,000,000,000,  and  that  92  per  cent,  of  this  b 
now  consumed  at  home  and  only  about  8  per  cent,  is  exported.  I  know  of 
but  one  country  in  Europe  that  is  unable,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  raise 
food  enough  to  feed  its  own  people,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  them  from  starving, 
and  that  country  is  England.  The  other  countries  buy  articles  of  food  to 
some  extent,  but  they  could,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  raise  sufficient  to  feed 
their  people.  But  England,  with  her  dense  population,  cannot  do  it  She  is 
compelled  to  buy  food.  Now,  to  what  extent  do  the  European  countries 
purchase  food  ?  We  will  take  wheat  as  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The 
whole  crop  of  the  world  is  computed  to  be  2,100,000,000  bushels.  Of  this 
quantity  about  1,100,000,000  bushels  are  grown  in  Europe,  about  450,000,000 
bushels  in  the  United  States,  about  287,000,000  bushels  in  India,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Eastern  Europe  has  a  surplus  and 
Western  Europe  alone  has  a  deficiency. 

We  raise  a  surplus  of  wheat,  India  raises  a  surplus,  and  Eastern  Europe 
raises  a  surplus.  It  is  only  in  Western  Europe  that  we  find  a  deficiency. 
The  whole  deficiency  one  year  with  another  is  about  200,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  United  States,  India  and  Eastern  Europe  are  each  competitors  for 
supplying  this  deficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  Australia  and  Canada.  And  in 
about  the  same  proportion  is  the  deficiency  in  the  foreign  market  for  the 
other  articles  of  substantial  food.  Now,  this  is  the  size  of  the  foreign  market, 
and  our  farmers  have  to  look  to  this  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  products  after  they  break  down  the  home  market,  and  they  might 
just  as  well  look  at  it  and  contemplate  it  now  as  at  any  other  time.  The 
outlook  for  the  farmers  is  not  very  encouraging  as  it  is,  and  when  they  take 
into  consideration  the  great  and  increasing  competition  of  India  it  will  be 
still  less  satisfactory,  and  this  will  not  be  improved  when  the  home  market  is 
broken  down,  and  many  of  the  persons  now  employed  in  the  manufactories 
of  the  country  are  turned  out  and  driven  to  agriculture  to  earn  their  bread, 
becoming  producers  rather  than  consumers  of  agricultural  products,  and  to 
this  extent  increasing  the  surplus.  The  foreign  market  would  not  be  large 
enough  then  to  take  our  surplus,  even  if  India  and  Eastern  Europe  were 
entirely  excluded  ;  we  ourselves  would  have  much  more  than  Europe  would 
want  or  could  take  from  us. 

WHY  PROTECTION   IS  REQUIRED   FOR  ALL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

But  some  one  may  ask  this  question  :  If  we  can  compete  with  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities  the  farmers  consume,  why  do  we 
require  protection  ? 

*  My  first  answer  is,  we  want  protection  on  all  AmefCsan  products  so  that 
we  can  manufacture  these  commodities  in  our  own  country,  in  order  to  give 


our  laboring  people  the  benefit  of  making  them.  We  fc'ant  our  own  people 
to  be  employed  so  that  they  can  earn  the  wages.  We  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  these  wages  should  be  paid  to  our  own  people  than  that  they  should 
be  paid  to  the  English  people.  As  has  been  stated,  we  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  one  year  with  another,  about  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  com- 
modities, and  pay  the  laboring  people  each  year  who  are  directly  employed 
in  making  them  about  $1,500,000,000.  Now,  if  we  go  to  England  to  buy 
these  goods,  as  the  free-traders  want  us  to  do,  they  would  be  made  there, 
and  these  wages  would  be  paid  to  the  English  workpeople,  and  not  to  our 
people.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  paid  here  to  our  own  people 
or  whether  they  shall  be  paid  to  the  workpeople  over  there.  And  this  is  a 
most  important  question,  and  one  upon  which  largely  depends  the  future 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  country. 

4)  My  second  answer  is,  we  require  protection  on  all  American  products  to 
prevent  our  country  from  being  made  the  dumping-ground  for  the  overpro- 
duction of  Europe.  This  overproduction  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when 
it  takes  place,  the  English  manufacturers  realize  on  as  much  as  they  can  dis- 
pose of  at  home,  and  throw  the  surplus  upon  us  at  any  price  they  can  obtain, 
with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the  markets  nere,  and  bringing  ruin  upon  our 
manufacturers  and  business  men  in  the  hope  that  they  may  profit  by  it  in 
the  future. 

There  is  another  question  which  may  be  asked.  It  is  this :  If  our  home 
market  should  be  broken  down  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  not  the 
English  be  more  likely  to  purchase  our  surplus  products  from  us  than  they 
are  now  ?  My  answer  is,  No.  We  have  already  seen  the  extent  of  the  for- 
eign market  and  how  inadequate  it  is,  even  if  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  but 
then  as  now  it  would  be  open  to  the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  the 
English  would  take  just  what  they  require  and  no  more.  And  they  would 
not  even  then  take  it  from  us  unless  they  could  buy  it  for  less  than  they  could 
elsewhere.  If  any  other  nation  would  seH  it  cheaper  they  would  take  it 
from  them  and  not  from  us.  It  is  a  question  with  them,  as  with  us,  of  dollars 
and  cents,  of  quality  and  price.  They  want  only  what  they  require,  and  that 
at  the  lowest  price.  They  would  buy  it  then  as  now  wherever  they  could 
get  it  cheapest. 

The  farmers  of  our  country  must  be  properly  protected  in  the  products 
they  produce  and  properly  protected  in  the  home  market  in  which  they  sell 
their  surplus  products  to  make  agriculture  profitable.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
agricultural  industry  will  languish  and  become  unremunerative.  This  is  all 
the  more  necessary  when  they  are  brought,  as  they  now  are  in  the  matter  of 
wheat,  directly  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  India.  Wheat  is  now 
selling  in  London,  and  has  been  during  the  past  year,  for  30  cents  less  per 
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bushel  than  it  would  have  brought  had  it  not  been  for  this  India  competition. 
Official  statistics  published  by  our  Government  show  the  extent  of  this  com- 
petition. In  the  calendar  year  1886  the  United  States  exported  89,204,887 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1887,  India  exported 
41,558,250  bushels,  or  almost  half  as  much  as  the  United  States. 

The  price  in  London,  where  we  sell  our  surplus,  unfortunately  for  us, 
generally  regulates  the  price  here,  and  the  loss  to  our  farmers  this  year  on 
their  wheat  crop  of  about  450,000,000  bushels  has  amounted  to  not  less  than 
$135,000,000,  and  these  low  prices  in  wheat  will  continue,  and  there  will  be  a 
loss  to  our  farmers  every  year  unless  a  remedy  is  found,  or  a  war,  famine,  or 
a  failure  of  crops  should  come  in  to  keep  up  the  price. 

THE    REMEDY. 

The  remedy  is  an  easy  one  and  in  our  own  hands.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  apply  it.  We  now  import  only  about  8  per  ceck  of  the  manufactured 
commodities  we  consume  or  use  in  this  country.  Let  Congress  pass  such  laws 
as  will  induce  our  people  to  manufacture  here  at  home  this  8  per  cent,  of 
manufactured  commodities  which  we  now  import  from  Europe,  and  the  effect 
will  be  to  draw  from  agriculture  a  portion  of  the  labor  now  engaged  in  it  and 
thereby  to  this  extent  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  home  market  sufficiently  to  consume  all  our  surplus 
products.  We  should  then  be  no  longer  dependent  upon  Europe  for  the  sale 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  as  we  now  are,  and  London  would  not 
then,  as  she  does  now,  fix  the  price  at  which  our  farmers  shall  sell  their 
wheat.  The  price  would  be  determined  here  at  home  and  regulated,  as  it  is 
with  all  other  commodities,  by  the  supply  and  demand,  without  regard  to  the 
competition  of  India  or  any  other  country. 


After  Reading  Hand  to  a  Friend. 
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PROTECTION. 

From  the  New  York  World—  Free- 
Trade  Authority. 

[SPECIAL  TO  THE  SUNDAY  WORLD.] 

FALL  RIVER,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1890. 
—  This  thriving  city  of  mills  is  a 
graphic  illustration  of  what  the  city 
of  New  York  can  do  in  the  way  of 
building  homes  for  its  working  peo- 
pie. 

A  Sunday  World  reporter  has  made 
a  tour  through  the  city  and  was  as- 
founded  at  what  he  saw  and  learned. 

The  mill  hands  here  live  in  good 
style  on  less  than  an  average  of  $1  a 
day. 

Their  homes  are  modern  houses, 
with  bay  windows,  lawns,  gardens 
and  shade  trees. 

The  average  monthly  rent  is  only  $9 
for  half  of  one  of  these  elegant  homes, 

Twelve  dollars  is  deemed  excessive, 
almost  extravagant. 

To  rent  a  whole  house,  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  ample 
grounds,  costs  $15  to  $18  a  month. 

E.  Higginson,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Dubuque  &  Higginson,  was  the 
writer's  informant  and  companion  on 
the  tour  through  the  city. 

He  conducted  the  reporter  along  a 
•wide  avenue,  on  both  sides  of  which, 


FREE-  TRADE. 

From,  Various  Free-Trade  and  Other 
English  Authorities. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

"In  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone 
41,000  out  of  every  100,000  live  in 
homes  having  only  one  room,  and, 
further,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
people  dwell  in  homes  of  only  one 
room,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  dwell  in  homes 
of  not  more  than  two  rooms. 

"  We  find  poverty  and  misery. 
What  does  it  mean,  when  all  these 
families  are  living  in  homes  of  one 
room,  to  us  who  have  several  rooms 
and  all  the  comtorts  of  life  ?  It  means 
more  than  I  can  describe  and  more 
than  I  will  attempt  to  enter  into  ;  and 
as  need  begets  need,  so  poverty  and 
misery  beget  poverty  and  misery. 
And  so  in  all  our  great  towns,  and 
not  a  little  in  our  small  towns,  there 
is  misery  and  helplessness,  much  as  I 
have  described.  In  fact,  looking  at 
the  past,  to  me  it  is  a  melancholy 
thing  to  look  at  ;  there  is  much  of 
it  which  excites  in  me  not  astonish- 
ment  only,  but  horror.  The  fact  is, 
there  passes  before  my  eyes  a  vision 
of  millions  of  families  —  not  individ- 
uals,  but  families  —  fathers,  mothers, 


• 
between  the  street  and  the  sidewalk,    children—  nassino     crW 

commanded.     The  general  aspect  of  JOHN  RUSK™- 

the  streets  was  that  of  an  enormous  Though  England  is  deafened  with 
country  village,  builded  of  handsome  8P1I\ning  wheels,  her  people  have  not 
bouses,  nestled  among  luxuriant  trees  Clothes  ?  though  she  is  black  with  the 
and  eacn.  one  the  possessor  of  a  lawn  dlg.gln£  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cold  • 
and  a  garden.  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for 

Each  street  was  lighted  by  electric-  W^i  they  die  of  hunger." 


our     city,"    Mr.    Higginson     said.  'PLE  OF  ENQI^ND." 

"There  is  room  enough  here  to  give  ,  We  ve  enormous  wealth,  we 
each  inhabitant  ten  acres  of  land  ought  to  remember  that  we  have 
and  yet  we  have  grown  from  48,000  en°rmous  pauperism  also;  if  we  have 
to  75,000  in  the  past  ten  years."  middle  classes  richer  and  more  intel- 

;    A  MODEL  TENEMENT  HOUSE.  "gent  than  those  of  any  other  country 

"There  is  a  typical  tenement  in  .  world»  we  have  poorer  classes, 
house,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  a  fuming  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
moderate-sized  house  of  handsome  country,  more  ignorant,  more 

architecture,    with  a  pretty  veranda  PauPerized   and    more    morally    de- 
and  bay  windows.   The  grounds  con-  &*"**  than  the  poorer  classes    of 
sisted    of    a    smooth    shaven    lawn     most  of  ***  countries    of    Western 
shaded  by  several  fine  elms  and  oaks!   Eur°Pe-" 
There  were  a  hammock  and  a  rustic  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN 

alfsidef  oTtte  housf*  bl°°med  On     f  I™6  daS8  °f  agricultu^  labor*. 
TMnnV/ri  rl  •  of  thls  country  are  never  able  to  do 

It  looked  like  a  private  residence  more  than  make  both  ends  meet  and 
deigned  for  the  occupancy  of  a  man  have  to  look  forward,  in  time "of  ill 
in  easy  circumstances.  ness  or  on  the  approach  o?old  ai"~ 

'That  house  is  occupied  by  two  to  the  workhouse  as  the  one  inevitable 
families  of  mill  hands,  "Mr.  Higgin-  refuge  against   starvation 
son  said,  "one  on  the  first  floor  and  Children  are  stunted  in  their  growth 
the  other  on  the  second,  with  each  and  dulled  in  their  intellects  forTant 
having  one-half  of  the  big  attic.     As  of  proper   nourishment   and   proper 
you  see,  the  bay  window  extends  to  food.     The  houses  of  the  poor  are^ 
the  second  story,  thus  making  both  scanty  and  so  inefficient  that  the  most 
3™  equally  Pleasant."  horrible  immorality  prevails    whicl 

What  rent  do  the  families  pay?"  seldom    comes  to   the  surface    but 
"  AT  6  J7i >        a  month-"  which  is  known  to  all  those  who 'move 

u  YP?  am°n&  the  P°or-  wfaile  the  ordinary 

Q0iT  V£     V      show  you  scores,    conditions  of   life  among  the  laree 

zr,K^»  fraar  ss  srSi^sS^SS 
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"Hundreds  of  them  do." 


THE  IDEAL  COTTAGE  HOME.  „  „   fa  wfufcit   is   really 

The  writer  passed  a  large  number  of  not  short  of  awful-that  in  this  cou/ 

neat  little  cottages  with  yards  and  try     (Great    Britain),    with    all    its 

gardens   m  many  of  which  corn,  po-  wealth,  all  its  vast  resources,  all  its 

tatoes,  beans,  squashes  and  nearly  all  power,  45  per  cent.-that  is  to  say 


3 


kinds  of  vegetables  were  growing,  an 
ample  supply  for  the  family  table. 
"  Such  cottages  as  that  cost  only  $600 
to  $1000  to  build,"  Mr.  Higginson 
said. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Higginson  pointed 
out  a  block  of  three  story  houses, 
with  bay  windows  and  small  yards  in 
front,  the  kind  of  house  that  would 
rent  at  $60  a  month  in  New  York 
just  as  fast  as  the  agents  could  offer 
them  to  the  public.  They  were  charm- 
ingly situated,  facing  a  beautiful  park 
that  sloped  down  to  the  river. 

"  The  man  that  built  those  houses, " 
said  Mr.  Higginson,  "made  a  mis- 
take. He  can't  rent  them  at  $20  a 
month,  even  though  he  offered  to 
make  a  present  of  any  one  of  them 
to  any  person  who  would  live  in  it 
ten  years.  You  see,  our  people  want 
yards  about  their  houses,  and  won:t 
take  a  house  without  so  long  as  they 
can  get  them  with  a  yard." 


nearly  one-half — of  the  persons  who 
reach  the  age  of  60  are  or  have  been 
paupers.  I  say  that  it  is  a  most  tre- 
mendous fact,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
any  subject  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  us  all." 

HENRY  FAWCETT. 

"  There  are  few  classes  of  workmen 
who  in  many  respects  are  so  thor- 
oughly wretched  as  the  English  agri- 
cultural laborers.  They  are  in  many 
respects  so  miserably  poor  that  if  they  ' 
were  converted  into  slaves  to-morrow 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  their 
owners  to  feed  them  far  better  than 
they  are  at  present.  Throughout 
large  agricultural  districts  not  a  sin- 
gle agricultural  laborer  will  be  found 
who  has  saved  so  much  as  a  week's 
wages.  A  life  of  toiling  and  inces- 
sant industry  offers  no  other  prospect 
than  a  miserable  old  age." 


A    SHORT    TALK    TO    WORKINGMEN. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

There  is  only  one  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  wages  of  labor  are 
within  a  half  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  That  is  Great  Britain. 
Wages  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  not  one-third  of 
what  they  are  here.  Those  of  Italy  are  not  one-quarter.  Last  year  cheap 
foreign  labor  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $692,319,768.  This  was  a  great  wrong  to 
American  labor.  In  the  immense  amount  of  imports  permitted  by  our  in- 
sufficient and  defective  Tariff,  the  labor  of  women  employed  in  the  Man- 
chester, England,  cotton  mills,  whose  wages  do  not  average  $60  a  year, 
came  into  competition  with  the  higher  priced  labor  of  our  Southern  and 
Northern  cotton  spinners. 

Munich  is  a  gallery  and  center  of  art.  German  *  omen,  with  as  many  as 
six  children  saw  wood  in  its  streets  for  15  cents  a  day.  May  a  merciful 
God  sink  the  United  States  ten  thousand  feet  under  the  sea  before  the  hid- 
eous spectacle  shall  become  an  incident  of  our  civilization  1 

Nearly  seven  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  starvation  labor  of 
Europe  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  this  country  last 
year  !  That  which  came  from  Belgium  in  bales  and  boxes  represented  the 
wages  of  22  cents  a  day  for  women  and  43  cents  for  men ;  and  the  highest 
priced  labor  in  loose  cargoes  of  Belgian  steel  and  iron  represented  wages 
less  than  80  cents  a  day. 

Italian  labor  in  Italian  merchandize  was  imported  into  this  country  last 
year,  in  competition  with  American  labor,  at  prices  that  should  fill  sensitive 
souls  with  horror  and  alarm  the  thoughtful  for  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
The  pay  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Naples  is  50  cents  a  day ;  of  the  Nea- 
politan marble  and  granite  cutters,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day,  according  to 
skill;  of  coachmen,  30  cents;  of  women  in  lace  factories,  10  cents,  and  girls, 
7  cents ;  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  $2  a  month.  Of  all  the  workmen  in  the 
glass  works  of  Italy,  only  the  skilled  blowers  receive  as  high  as  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  laborers  on  farms,  hoeing  or  making  hay,  from  15  to  18  cents  a 
day,  working  from  sun  to  sun.  God  save  America  from  such  wages ! 


In  the  Swiss  silk  goods  which  came  into  our  country  last  year  in  those 
seven  hundred  millions  of  imports,  was  the  skilled  labor  of  men  at  41  cents 
a  day,  and  of  women  at  10  cents,  both  competing  with  the  silk  weavers  of 
Paterson,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cheney. 

Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  is  the  largest  steamship  factory  of  the  world, 
and  its  blast  furnace  owners  and  iron  rollers  howl  for  Free-Trade  day  and 
night.  Of  the  families  in  that  manufacturing  Sodom  41,000  out  of  100,000 
live  in  one  room,  and  half  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  city  are  out  of 
work.  That  one  room  for  a  family  of  father,  mother,  daughters  and  sons 
tells  what  wages  are  in  Scotland,  and  how  they  drag  humanity  down  into 
bestiality  and  misery. 

Brothers  1  the  Mills  bill  to  reduce  the  Tariff  is  the  first  step  to  that  one 
room  for  an  American  family.  Fight  it  without  delay,  and  fight  it  to  its 
death;  and  then  make  your  Tariff  so  Protective  as  to  shut  out  cheap  foreign 
labor  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  wages  of  the  American  workmen  are  from  50 
per  cent,  to  300  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  his  English  fellows.  The 
question  then  arises  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  workman  the  same,  or  is  it  more  or  less  than  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  in  the  hands  of  an  English  workman. 

The  answer  is,  one  dollar  will  buy  more  in  the  United  States  of  such 
things  as  the  workingman  uses  than  4s.  l^d.  will  in  England.  Mr.  Jos.  D. 
Weeks,  in  a  letter  published  in  Triumphant  Democracy  says,  "It  ($1.00) 
will  buy  considerably  more  flour,  more  meat,  provisions,  bacon,  ham,  vege- 
tables, eggs,  butter,  cheese,  farm  products  of  all  kinds,  tea,  coffee,  more 
oil,  a  little  less  sugar,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  more,  fuel.  As  to 
dry  goods  and  clothing,  it  will  buy  more  sheeting,  shirting,  prints  and 
calicoes,  and  as  much  of  many  kinds  of  clothing,  such  as  workingmen 
wear,  but  in  some  cases  less." 

The  New  York  Press  gives  the  following  carefully  prepared  compara- 
tive table  of  the  relative  cost  of  living  for  one  week  in  London  and  New  York : 


London  N.  Y. 

Articles.               price.  price. 

Meat  ..................  $1.00  $1.00 

Bread  (10  loaves)  .......      57  60 

FJour  (71bs.)  ...........      25  20 

Potatoes  (18  Its.)  ........      25  22 

Other  vegetables  .......       8  10> 

Butter  ...............  ...      25  25 

Fruit  .........  .  .........      37  a5 

Milk  ....................      21  35 

Tea  (Klb.)  .............      25  10 

Cocoa  (%  Ib.)  ...........      12 

Coffee  (&  Ib.)  .............  9 

Sugar  <41bs)  ............      21  24 

Soap  (IKlbs.)  ..........      12  4 

Soda,  starch  blue  .......       3  1>£ 


London  N.  Y. 

Articles.              price.  price. 

Candles  ................       2  2 

Kerosene  ...............       6  3 

Coal  (1  cwt.)  ............      31  44 

Beer  (3  pints)  ...........      21  21 

Shoes  for  family  ........      41  25 

Kent  ....................  1.37  1.38 

Clothes  for  man  ........      25  26 

Do.,  wife  and  children.  .      50  42 
School  fees  .............       8 

Provident  club  .........     38  23 

Medical  attendance  .....       6  6 

Totals  ..............  $7.36  $6.72 

Left  from  $7.oO  .........      14  78 


It  is  equally  true  that  a  man  can  clothe  himself  as  cheaply  in  New 
York  as  he  can  in  London. 

London 


N.  Y. 

price,  price. 

One  overcoat  ...........    $8.75  $6.00 

One  umbrella  ..........      1.87  1.25 

Two  hats  ...............        1.25  1.50 

Une  silk  bat  .............      1.87  2.50 

One  suit  we,  k  day  clothes  10.00  6.00 

One  suit  Sunday  clothes.    12.50  8.00 

Four  pair  scks  ..........  83  .60 

One  pair  shoes  .........      2.62  2.50 

Repairing  shoes  .........      1.50  1.30 

Two  undershirts  ......         1.26  1.00 


London  N.  Y. 

price,  price. 
Balance  of  4  suits  under- 

clothes ....................  2.50 

Two  flannel  shirts  ......      1.50  2.00 

Four  collars  .............  33  .40 

Two  paii-  cuffs  ..........  41  .30 

Necktie  .....................  .25 

Cotton,  buttons,  etc  .....  25  .25 

Totals  ..............  $44.95  $36.35 


After   Reading  Hand   to   a   Friend. 
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HAT   IS   A   TARIFF? 

WHOM  DOES  IT  BENEFIT? 
WHO   PAYS  THE   DUTIES? 


ANSWERS    TO    A      WORKWOMAN'S    QUESTIONS. 

WHAT   IS   A  TARIFF? 

1X70RKINGMAN—\  read  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  Tariff,  es- 
V*  pecially  since  President  Cleveland's  message  appeared.  What  is 
meant  by  Tariff? 

Answer — That  plan  of  raising  money  for  the  expenses  of  government, 
by  which  it  is  collected  at  the  custom-houses,  from  duties  upon  imports, 
and  not  taken  directly  from  the  people  by  excise  or  internal  revenue  taxes. 
W. — What  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan  ? 

j4ns  — it  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  necessary  revenue,  and  it  saves 
the  people  from  the  annoying  visitations  of  tax-gatherers.  It  is  the  plan 
which  was  adopted  when  the  present  government  was  established  in  1789, 
and  has,  except  in  the  emergency  of  war,  been  adhered  to  ever  since  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

WHO   PAYS  THE  DUTIES  ? 

W. — Who  pays  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom-houses? 

Ans. — If  the  articles  imported  are  such  as  are  largely  produced  here,  the 
foreign  producer  pays  a  great  part  of  them.  If  the  articles  are  not  produced 
here,  the  duty  is  added  to  the  foreign  cost,  and  we  have  to  pay  it  ourselves. 

W. — Why  do  foreigners  pay  a  great  part*of  it  in  the  former  case  ? 

Ans. — Because  experience  has  shown  that  when  an  article  is  extensively 
produced  here,  the  price  falls  below  the  foreign  price  with  duty  added. 
Hence,  to  meet  our  home  price,  as  the  duty  is  fixed,  a  reduction  must  be 
made  from  the  foreign  price. 

W. — Then,  in  such  cases,  foreigners  contribute  to  the  support  of  our 
government? 

Ans. — Yes,  and  justly  so,  because  they  get  the  benefits  of  our  market 
and  our  laws,  for  which  they  would  otherwise  pay  nothing. 

«  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY. 

W. — Why  do  we  impose  duties  on  articles  not  produced  here  if  we  have 
to  pay  them  ourselves  ? 


Ans.— We  certainly  ought  not  to  do  so;  but  there  is  no  idea  so 
unreasonable  that  it  will  not  have  supporters.  And  there  have 
always  been  men  in  this  country  favoring  this  plan  of  relieving 
foreigners  from  taxation.  It  is  known  as  tariff  for  revenue  only 

W.—Do  these  men  understand  that  our  own  people  have  to  pay 
all  the  duties  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ? 

Ans.— The  more  intelligent  among  them  do,  but  they  are  partial 
to  the  English  revenue  system,  and  forget  that  British  laws  and 
taxes  are  no  better  fitted  for  this  country  now  than  they  were  a 
century  ago. 

PROTECTION   AND   FREE  TRADE  DEFINED. 

ZK— Can  you  explain,  briefly,  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Pro- 
tection and  "  Free  Trade  ?  " 

Ans.— Yes.  "Protection"  means  that  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
on  such  things  as  may  be  produced  here  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  high  enough  to  offset  the  greater  wages  paid  to 
those  engaged  in  producing  them,  and  thus  protect  them  in  their 
occupations  against  the  competition  of  cheaper  wages  in  foreien 
countries. 

IV.— How  much  higher  are  wages  here  ? 

^.—Nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain,  three  times  as 
high  as  in  France  and  Germany,  four  times  as  high  as  in  Italy  and 
Russia. 

THE  NEED   OF  A   TARIFF. 

W.--What  difference  does  this  make  in  the  cost  of  things  pro- 
duced m  this  country  compared  with  the  cost  in  Europe? 

Ans-— That  depends  on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce 
them.  The  labor  may  be  half,  three-quarters,  or  even  a  larger  part 
of  the  cost.  Iron-ore  and  limestone  in  the  ground  are  of  little 
value.  But  by  combining  them  with  labor  they  become  pig-iron 
worth  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  Applying  more  labor' 
they  may  be  converted  into  watch-springs,  worth  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  This  is  the  result  of  labor,  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  kind  of  work  cannot  be  carried  on  here  unless  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it  are  protected  by  duties  high  enough  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  foreign  and  American  wages.  This  is  what 
protection  does,  and,  therefore,  a  tariff  framed  for  this  purpose  is 
called  a  "protective  tariff." 

HOW   PROTECTION   BENEFITS  ALL. 

W.— Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  a  protective  tariff  is  better 
for  our  country  ? 

Ans.— Yes;  there  are  several  other  reasons.  I  will  mention 
some  of  them  :  • 

ist.— By  creating  and  sustaining  a  variety  of  important  industries 
which  otherwise  could  not  exist  here,  it  diversifies  the  occupations 
of  our  people,  and  thus  affords  fields  for  their  different  qualities 
and  talents.  It  also  prevents  too  many  persons  from  crowding 
into  a  few  industries.  For  example,  the  people  employed  in  manu- 
factures are  withdrawn  from  farming,  and  become  consumers  of 
food  instead  of  producers.  This  prevents  excessively  low  waees 
m  farming,  and  raises  the  price  of  farm  products. 

2d.— It  cheapens  the  price  of  the  things  which  are  protected  by 
encouraging  competition  among  those  engaged  in  oroducine  them 


This  is  particularly  true  of  what  are  called  necessaries  of  life,  and 
things  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  and,  therefore,  a  large 
production.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  nails  and  common 
clothing,  which  are  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  they  are  anywhere. 

3d. — It  enables  us  to  have  in  common  use  and  at  low  prices  a 
great  variety  of  manufactured  products  which  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  go  without,  because  the  farm  products  of  this  country  are 
not  wanted  abroad  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
goods  we  should  need  if  our  own  manufactures  were  materially 
diminished.  If  we  should  pay  for  them  in  gold,  our  stock  of  this 
metal  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  country  be  bankrupt. 

4th. — Finally,  Protection  increases  home  wealth,  and  makes  a 
home  market  for  everything  produced,  whether  from  the  farm,  the 
mine,  the  mill,  or  the  workshop.  Everything  produced  here  is  an 
addition  to  our  national  wealth,  in  which  everybody  shares,  and 
which  makes  our  country  the  best  in  the  world  for  all  classes  of 
persons.  If  anything  is  imported,  we  have  the  article,  but  we  have 
paid  its  value  to  foreigners  in  some  way,  and  are  therefore  no  better 
off  than  before. 

THE  MEANING  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

IV.— What,  then,  is  Free  Trade  ? 

Ans. — Free  Trade,  taken  literally,  means  trade  free  from  taxa- 
tion or  limitation  of  any  kind.  No  such  condition  of  things  exists 
among  civilized  nations.  England,  generally  called  a  Free-Trade 
country,  derives  one-fourth  of  its  revenue  from  duties  upon  im- 
ports. In  this  country,  when  intelligent  men  speak  of  Free  Trade, 
they  mean  tariff  for  revenue  only,  after  the  English  fashion. 

W. — What  are  the  objections  to  this  kind  of  tariff  for  the  United 
States  ? 

Ans. — They  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  its  effects  upon 
our  prosperity  would  be  the  opposite  of  those  of  a  protective  tariff. 
It  would  check  and  diminish  our  industries,  reduce  wages,  im- 
poverish the  nation,  and  in  the  end  fail  to  yield  adequate  revenue 
for  the  government.  It  wtfuld  soon  require  large  exports  of 
precious  rnetals,  and  bring  about  national  bankruptcy.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  a  tariff  in  this  country  was  the  Walker 
tariff,  which  prevailed  from  1846  to  1861.  Its  effects  were  delayed 
for  a  while  by  various  remarkable  circumstances — the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  the  Mexican  War,  the  failure  of  European  crops, 
and  extensive  European  wars — but  as  soon  as  the  influence  of 
these  ceased,  the  people  were  plunged  into  universal  distress,  and 
the  Government  was  unable  to  raise  even  a  trifling  sum  of  money, 
except  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest. 

NOT   A   GOOD   SYSTEM   FOR   ENGLAND. 

W. — How  does  it  happen  that  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  good 
for  England,  and  not  for  us  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  by  any  means  sure  that  it  is  good  for  England. 
Many  of  her  workingmen  and  others  deny  it.  The  number  of 
these  is  increasing.  One  of  them,  speaking  of  Free  Trade,  has 
recently  said,  "  Cannot  the  present  generation  undo  the  work  of 
the  last  ?  Because  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  must  the 
children's  teeth  be  forever  on  edge  ?  M 


BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  ENGLAND'S  POLICY. 
>   W. — Why,  then,  was  it  ever  adopted  ? 

A»s. — To  make  a  long  story  short,  England  had  for  centuries  a 
strong  protective  tariff,  and  under  it  built  up  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, and  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  about  fifty 
years  ago  her  manufacturers  found  they  were  producing  more  than 
they  could  sell,  and  needed  larger  foreign  markets.  By  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  the  use  of  able  speakers,  they  finally  se- 
cured a  majority  of  Parliament  in  favor  of  measures  which  would 
enable  them  to  reduce  wages  so  that  they  could  make  goods 
cheaper  than  other  nations.  To  do  this  all  duties  were  taken  off 
farm  products— to  get  the  cheapest  food— wherever  it  could  be 
found.  The  protective  policy  had  developed  her  manufactures  so 
that  she  excelled  all  other  nations  in  skill.  She  had  plenty  of  coal 
and  iron,  but  an  insufficient  supply  of  other  raw  materials.  She 
opened  her  ports  free  to  the  raw  materials  of  other  countries,  and 
as  she  did  not  fear  competition,  she  advocated  Free  Trade  among 
all  nations,  to  secure  unrestricted  access  for  her  own  goods  in  for- 
eign markets.  This  scheme  seemed  at  first  to  succeed,  but  grad- 
ually it  was  observed  that  England  was  losing  her  farmers,  and  that 
many  other  industries  were  suffering,  and  slowly  perishing.  It  now 
appears  that  her  prosperity  for  a  time  under  this  tariff-for-revenue 
policy  was  due  to  accidental  causes,  which  having  passed  away,  have 
left  her  in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  with  enormous  invest- 
ments in  machinery  to  supply  foreign  markets,  which  are  now 
either  protected  against  her  manufactures,  or  have  become  her 
rivals  in  skill  and  experience.  Meanwhile  her  people  have  become 
unfitted  for  agriculture,  and  are  only  enabled  to  live  by  underbidding 
the  operatives  of  other  nations  in  wages. 

PROTECTION  THE  TRUE  POLICY   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

W.— If  the  tariff-for-revenue  policy  has  been  of  such  doubtful 
advantage  for  England,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  could  be  adopted 
here  with  better  results  ? 

Ans.— None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  England,  owing  to  her 
small  size  and  limited  range  of  agricultural  productions,  had  some 
special  reasons  for  advocating  Free  Trade  in  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials. To  extend  her  manufactures  she  was  compelled  to  import 
largely,  and  with  her  coal  and  iron  deposits  she  ha-'  good  reason  to 
think  that  she  could  manufacture  cheaper  than  any  other  country 
But  the  United  States  contains  within  its  own  borders  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  manufacturing  nation.  She  need  import  nothing 
and  to  build  up  her  industries  and  diversify  them,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  all  her  people,  she  has  only  to  utilize  the  raw  materials 
of  every  kind  that  her  own  soil  and  climate  afford.  She  has  food 
in  abundance;  iron  and  coal  in  every  quarter ;  wool  and  cotton 
and  flax  unlimited.  She  needs  no  foreign  markets,  for  her  own 
population  increases  so  rapidly  that  her  growing  manufactures  are 
not  able  to  supply  their  wants,  and  only  demand  more  thorough 
protection  to  enlarge  their  productions  and  enable  them  to  supply 
these  wants  fully  and  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  supplied  in 
any  other  way.  All  the  conditions  of  this  country  point  to  the  pro- 
tective policy  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  give  universal  prosperity  and 
indicate  clearly  that  we  should  avoid  all  measures  tending  to  embar- 
rass our  industries  or  hinder  the  development  of  our  resources. 


IV 
After   Reading   Hand   to   a   Friend. 
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rpHE  RELATION  which  subsists  between  the  duty  levied 
•  upon  imported  commodities  and  the  price  of  such  com- 
modities presents  a  theme  of  inquiry  as  interesting  as 
it  is  difficult.  The  precise  connection  between  the  Tariff  and 
prices  is  difficult  of  determination  by  any  comparison  of 
facts,  or  examination  of  statistics,  for  the  reason  that  other 
conditions,  exclusive  of  the  relative  positions  of  Tariff  and 
prices,  during  different  periods  of  time,  can  hardly  ever  be 
supposed  to  remain  constant  and  thus  to  afford  a  just  basis 
for  experimental  conclusion.  However,  by  reasoning  from 
known  and  recognized  principles,  a  conclusion  more  or  less 
adequately  verified  by  the  facts  of  production  may  be  reached. 
From  authorities  high  and  low  we  are  constantly  regaled 
with  the  familiar  statement  that  the  Tariff  is  a  tax.  So  often 
and  so  vehemently  is  this  proclaimed  that  busy  men  often 
accept  it,  not  understandingly,  but  rather  from  sheer  mental 
exhaustion,  as  one  of  the  many  unexplained  things  which 
they  daily  meet  and  have  not  the  time  or  strength  to  ex- 


amine.  Others  accept  it  from  a  sort  of  intellectual 
duress,  because  men  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  authority,  and  to  whom  they  are  wont  to  con- 
sign the  labor  of  doing-  their  thinking,  give  it  their  fiat. 

A  somewhat  famous  English  satirist  once  fol- 
lowed man,  in  imagination,  from  his  taxed  cradle, 
through  a  taxed  world,  to  his  taxed  coffin;  and  the  bi- 
ennial crop  of  political  reformers,  paraphrasing  his 
words,  have  proclaimed  the  ubiquity  and  enormity  of 
taxation,  loudly  asserting  that  the  duties  levied  by 
the  American  Government  upon  imported  com- 
modities are  paid  by  the  consumers  in  the  form  of  en- 
hanced prices,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  the  price 
of  like  articles  produced  at  home,  as  well  as  the  price 
of  the  foreign  article,  is  enhanced  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty  levied.  Although  the  fact  that  imported 
commodities  bear  an  average  duty  of  47  per  cent, 
might  seem  upon  superficial  consideration  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  price  of  imported  goods,  and  of 
like  American-produced  goods,  is  increased  by  that 
amount,  and  to  justify  the  earnest  denunciations  of 
Free-Traders,  still  a  candid  and  sober  consideration 
demands  that  an  inquiry  be  made  whether  the  state- 
ment be  true.  Denunciations  are  not  evidence,  nor 
are  bare  assertions  proof. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rule  for  determining  prices, 
or  the  rule  for  measuring  the  effects  of  a  Tariff,  will 
not  necessarily  apply  in  the  same  manner  to  different 
classes  of  commodities  having  unlike  conditions  of 
production.  It  seems  that  there  are  three  clearly  de- 
fined classes  of  commodities  upon  which  the  Tariff 
operates  differently.  They  may  be  said  to  consist, 
first,  of  commodities  which  we  do  not  produce,  but 
import  whatever  we  consume  ;  second,  of  commodities 


which  we  produce  and  do  not  import,  whether  re- 
stricted or  not ;  and  third,  of  commodities  which  we 
produce  and  also  import. 

All  commodities  may  be  arranged  under  some  one 
of  these  heads,  perhaps  somewhat  loosely,  but  defi- 
nitely enough  for  our  present  purpose 

Concerning  the  first  two  groups  but  little  need  be 
said.  They  are  not  ordinarily  those  commodities 
with  which  a  Protectionist,  as  a  Protectionist,  concerns 
himself ;  for  a  duty  levied  upon  such  commodities 
protects  no  American  industry.  A  single  illustration 
of  each  will  make  the  influence  of  a  Tariff  more  clear. 
Of  the  first  class  of  commodities  let  us  take  tea  as  an 
illustration.  Suppose  that  tea  is  now  selling  in 
American  markets  at  50  cents  per  pound.  Now  let  a 
duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  be  levied  upon  all  tea 
brought  into  American  ports.  If  the  oft-asserted 
claims  of  some  Free-Traders  be  true,  the  price  of  tea 
must  now  be  advanced  to  75  cents,  being  the  former 
price  plus  the  duty.  But  does  sound  reasoning  show 
that  this  would  result  ?  Surely  not.  A  political  econ- 
omist would  say  that  any  enhanced  price  would  be 
followed  by  a  decreased  demand,  and  that  supply  and 
demand  would  likely  meet  somewhere  above  50  cents 
and  below  75  cents.  These  would  be  the  extremes 
between  which  prices  would  fluctuate.  It  is  but  fair 
to  suppose  that  what  tea  was  sold  in  the  United  States 
would  be  sold  at  a  price  higher  than  before  the  duty 
was  levied,  but  not  at  a  price  higher  by  just  the 
amount  of  the  duty  levied  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  a  duty  whose  object  is  Protection. 

A  conclusion  somewhat  different  from  the  one  just 
arrived  at  will  be  reached  from  a  similar  considera- 
tion of  the  commodities  which  constitute  the  second 
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group.  As  an  illustration  of  this  class  we  may  take 
the  common  agricultural  staple,  wheat,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  is  so  insignificant  that  we  may  disregard 
it  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  Wheat  now 
bears  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel ;  but  Free-Traders, 
with  all  their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  will  hardly  admit  that  the  price 
of  every  bushel  of  wheat  which  the  farmer  sells  is 
enhanced  by  just  20  cents,  the  amount  of  the  duty 
levied.  The  Tariff  does  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat 
appreciably  at  present  for  the  reason  that  the  factors 
determining  its  price  are  without  and  beyond  the  fact 
of  a  Tariff,  and  the  benefit  of  such  a  duty  is  only 
prospective.  If  the  reason  we  do  not  import  com- 
modities of  this  class  is  that  other  countries  do  not 
produce  such  commodities,  the  Tariff  has  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  prices.  If  the  reason  we  do  not  import 
is  that  we  produce  altogether  more  than  we  need,  and 
more  cheaply  than  other  countries,  again  the  Tariff 
has  no  effect  upon  prices. 

The  third  class  of  commodities  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve more  complicated  considerations.  This  class 
includes  articles  produced  alike  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  those  in 
which  there  is  a  competition  between  home  and 
foreign  producers.  This  is  the  class  of  commodities 
concerning  which  there  is  the  real  dispute  between 
the  two  systems  of  Free-Trade  and  Protection.  For 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  class  of  commodities 
cotton  goods  afford  as  good  an  illustration  as  any 
other.  Suppose  that  cotton  goods  were  now  paying 
no  duty  and  were  selling  in  the  United  States  at  5 
cents  per  yard,  being  partly  of  foreign  and  partly  of 
home  manufacture.  Would  the  levying  of  a  duty  of 


20  per  cent,  increase  the  price  of  such  cottons  by  one- 
fifth,  or,  in  other  words,  would  cottons  sell  at  6  cents 
per  yard  ?  Under  free  competition  they  would  not. 
Why  should  they  ?  American  producers  prior  to  the 
levying  of  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  could  manufacture 
cottons  at  5  cents  per  yard.  The  cost  of  production 
is  no  greater  now,  but  another  factor  in  the  problem 
of  price  has  been  introduced.  The  foreign  supply  at 
5  cents  per  yard  within  our  ports  is  now  diminished, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  English  producer  prefers 
to  reduce  his  profits  rather  than  curtail  his  market, 
in  which  case  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  duty  levied 
would  be  nothing.  If,  however,  the  English  manu- 
facturer could  not  or  would  not  continue  to  sell  cot- 
tons at  the  former  price  of  5  cents  a  somewhat 
different  result  must  follow.  Either  the  American 
consumer  must  buy  the  cottons  which  he  must  have 
in  excess  of  the  former  American  product  at  the  rates 
at  which  foreign  producers  can  place  them  within 
our  ports,  and  perhaps  submit  to  a  somewhat  increased 
price  for  the  home-made  article,  or  he  must  look  to  a 
stimulated  production  among  American  manufact- 
urers. This  latter  result  rapidly  follows  when  capital 
is  so  eager  of  investment  as  at  present,  and  when 
every  avenue  of  profitable  employment  of  wealth  and 
business  capacity  is  quickly  occupied  and  pre- 
empted. In  either  case  the  result  would  be  an  in- 
crease at  first,  the  price  fluctuating  between  5  cents 
and  6  cents  according  to  varying  conditions  of  pro- 
duction; but  in  the  latter  the  increase  would  tend  to 
be  temporary,  and  the  price  would  approximate  to- 
ward the  5  cents  previously  demanded,  or  under 
some  conditions  even  to  a  lower  price,  and  this  result 
would  come  about  on  account  of  the  competition 


among  American  producers,  and  the  resultant  new 
and  improved  processes  of  manufacture,  and  better 
methods  of  management  and  control.  This  is  an 
effect  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  measuring  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantges  of  the  two  policies  of 
Procection  and  Free-Trade.  It  is  well  known  that 
labor  and  capital  hesitate  to  embark  in  new  enter- 
prises when  the  rewards  offered  are  only  ordinary,  or 
uncertain  and  distant,  and  the  possibility  of  loss  great; 
yet  when  once  engaged  in  the  industry,  when  the 
capital  has  been  fairly  fixed  in  the  plant,  and  when 
labor  and  executive  ability  have  been  attracted  to  it, 
they  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  competition  so  incessant 
and  so  eager  as  to  insure  prices  which  measure  the 
cost  of  labor  and  interest,  and  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  profits. 

In  this  short  article  free  competition  among 
American  producers  has  been  supposed  to  exist.  If 
for  any  reason  such  competition  does  not  exist, 
whether  it  be  from  a  natural  limitation  of  the  article 
or  from  an  artificial  combination  among  producers, 
the  price  of  an  article  will  vary  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  limitation,  and  with  the  strength  of 
such  combination.  This  may  be  somewhat  of  a  di- 
gression, yet  it  is  warranted,  if  for  no  better  reason, 
because  of  the  oft-asserted  claims  that  an  immediate 
and  direct  effect  of  the  Tariff  is  to  foster  monopolistic 
combinations,  which  result  in  greatly  enhanced 
prices.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of 
Free-Traders  that  a  duty  levied  upon  foreign-made 
goods  enables  home  producers  of  such  articles  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  own  wares  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  import  duty,  and  that  such,  a  Tariff  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  many  trusts  and  combines  that  under 


present  industrial  organization  find  free  scope  for 
activity.  But  a  fair  examination  of  the  history  of 
industry  during  the  last  fifty  years  will  show  that 
such  combinations  have  arisen  irrespective  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Protection  wisely  applied.  Such  Protection 
endeavors  to  encourage  a  general  development  of  the 
country's  resources.  It  seeks  to  encourage  compe- 
tition among  producers  at  home,  not  to  restrain  it. 

Trusts  and  combines,  with  all  their  attendant 
evils  of  enhanced  prices,  irregular  and  artificial  pro- 
duction, and  uncertain  opportunities  of  labor,  furnish 
a  political  and  economic  problem  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  fairly  met  by  American  statesmen  ;  but 
when  they  are  seen  to  exist  in  Free-Trade  countries 
to  an  extent  as  great  or  greater  than  in  our  own,  and 
when  in  ours  they  are  found  to  deal  with  unprotected 
as  well  as  protected  commodities,  the  thought  sug- 
gests itself  that  they  are  not  the  creature  of  a  Free- 
Trade  or  of  a  Protective  policy,  and  that  their  origin 
must  be  sought  outside  of  these  two  opposing  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  that  their  solution  will  not  be 
found  in  the  abolition  of  the  one  or  the  triumph  of  the 
other.  Several  late  judicial  decisions  give  a  ray  of 
hope  that  all  virtue  has  not  gone  from  anti-trust  leg- 
islation when  laws  are  fearlessly  applied  by  the 
judiciary.  The  combinations  of  capital  now  attract- 
ing public  attention  having  as  an  object  the  buying 
of  American  breweries,  or  those  for  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  flouring-mills  and  grain-elevators  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  the  firmly-established 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  stands  pre-eminent  as  an 
example  of  the  power  of  aggregated  capital  skillfully 
managed,  are  not  the  results  of  the  American  policy 
of  Protection,  for  a  Protective  Tariff  does  not  operate 
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upon  the  subject-matter  of  any  of  these.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  novel  combinations  is  that  currently 
reported  in  the  newspapers  of  an  English  syndicate, 
representing  a  number  of  millions  of  capital,  organ- 
ized for  the  purchase  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
health  resorts  of  the  United  States.  Surely  Free- 
Traders  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  this 
action  of  our  English  brethren  is  attributable  to  the 
American  idea  of  Protection,  nor,  if  the  scheme 
should  prove  successful,  can  they  say  that  the  in- 
creased prices  for  entertainment  at  such  resorts  are  to 
be  referred  to  any  Tariff. 

Our  argument  has  shown  that  the  often-heard 
statement  that  the  Tariff  enhances  prices  by  the 
amount  of  duty  levied  is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  has 
also  shown  that  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  be 
established  between  Protection  and  trusts,  or  Free- 
Trade  and  trusts,  and  consequently  the  Tariff  is  not 
even  indirectly  responsible  for  the  enhanced  prices 
occasioned  by  trusts. 

From  social  and  political  considerations,  as  well  as 
for  economic  reasons,  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  that  a  policy  be  adopted  which  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  diversified  interests-  and  industries, 
rather  than  the  concentration  of  labor.,  capital,  and 
industrial  ability  in  a  few  interests  <,'L  mammoth  pro- 
portions. Judicious  Protectiop  occasions  diversifica- 
tion, and  inaugurates  a  competition  which  insures 
prices  as  low  as  a  f-*'.r  return  to  capital,  and  a  fair 
reward  for  labo^  ^ill  warrant. 


Alter   Reading   Hand   to   a   Friend. 
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PREFACE 


.  THE  writer  of  nearly  all  the  following  letters  has  consented  to  their 
publication  in  this  form  in  deference  to  the  solicitation  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  protecting  the  American  market,  and  whose  judgment  in  the 
matter  he  deems  better  than  his  own. 

The  writer  formed  his  opinions  on  the  tariff  question  while  a  youth  at 
work  in  a  cotton  mill,  commencing  in  the  year  1 832.  At  that  time  the  whole 
country  was  profoundly  excited  by  nullification  in  South  Carolina ;  and  the 
attention  of  all  intelligent  persons  was  challenged  by  the  acts  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  earnest  debates  on  the  tariff  question  by  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  many  other  great  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  passage  of  the  compromise  measures,  which  provided  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  tariff  year  after  year,  in  connection  with  currency  troubles 
caused  largely  by  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  reduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  employment  of  laboring  men  to  the  lowest 
terms ;  so  that  in  1 840,  after  the  most  exciting  canvass  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
Democratic  party  was  thoroughly  defeated,  largely  on  the  issue  of  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  the  home  market. 

Horace  Greeley  became  the  champion  of  protection,  and  for  long  years 
afterward  maintained  that  position  with  the  greatest  ability,  as  the  files  of 
The  New  York  Tribune  will  abundantly  show.  The  writer  has  read,  from 
1832  to  the  present  time,  most  of  the  important  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  he  was  never  stronger  in  his  con- 
viction than  he  is  to-day  that  the  home  market  is  the  best  market,  and  that 
it  should  be  controlled  and  mainly  supplied  by  our  own  people  before  making 
serious  attempts  to  secure  and  control  markets  outside  our  own  country 
*nd  its  jurisdiction. 

GEORGE   DRAPER. 
S.,  August, 


SOME   VIEWS 


THE   TARIFF   QUESTION. 


A   NEW   OUTLET   FOR   OUR   SURPLUS   PRODUCTIONS. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin.] 

CONGRESS  5s  to  be  petitioned  to  subsidize  railway,  steamship,  or  some 
other  mode  of  transportation,  to  the  moon  or  some  other  heavenly  body. 

The  fact  is,  the  earth  is  producing  so  much  more  than  is  needed  for  its 
consumption  that  the  markets  of  the  universe  must  be  secured  for  our  trade : 
we  must  get  raw  material  from  them,  and  sell  them  our  manufactured  goods. 
To  prepare  for  this  we  must  open  our  markets  to  the  markets  of  the  universe, 
and  be  prepared  to  undersell  the  cheapest  of  them. 

If  we  cannot  reach  the  moon,  some  method  of  doing  so  must  be  discov- 
ered, because  we  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  commerce  with  the  distant 
planets,  if  not  the  fixed  stars.  This  matter  should  be  seriously  considered, 
and  a  commercial  treaty  negotiated  with  the  nearest  planets  at  once. 

The  above  is  not  more  foolish  than  a  large  part  of  the  talk  about  the  dis- 
tant markets  on  this  planet.  Are  not  the  markets  of  this  world  already  sup- 
plied with  all  the  people  who  compose  them  are  willing  to  buy  and  pay  for  ? 
Where  is  there  a  better  market  than  our  own  that  we  can  obtain  control 
of — unless  we  do  it  by  force  of  arms,  as  Great  Britain  has  done  and  is 
doing,  as  well  as  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland  and  various  other  gov- 
ernments ? 

I  read  when  a  boy,  "  Alexander  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer." 
I  did  not  so  well  understand  then  as  now  that  when  all  the  worlds  he  knew 
of  were  conquered,  those  already  conquered  must  live  on  their  own  produc- 
tions. I  have  seen  on  heights  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  strong  castles, 
built  long  ago.  I  was  told  that  these  castles  were  built  and  inhabited  by  old 
baronial  robbers,  who  sallied  forth  occasionally  to  rob  and  put  under  tribute 
the  inhabitants  of  $ie  surrounding  country.  Are  not  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Gre'at  Britain  doing  to-day  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  same  thing 
in  substance  that  was  done  by  the  old  robber  barons  ? 

We  are  now  purchasing  abroad  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  per  annum  of  cotton,  woolen  and  other  kinds  of  goods  for 
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consumption  in  this  country  that  we  might  make  here  if  we  would  raise  the 
tariff  on  said  articles.  That  would  prevent  surplus  revenue  for  the  present, 
and  give  us  more  business  and  more  of  our  own  market. 

What  would  it  cost  us  to  obtain  a  market,  or  markets,  in  other  countries, 
and  protect  ourselves  there,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  per  annum  in  addition  to  what  we  now  export  ?  How  large  a  navy 
would  we  need,  and  who  would  pay  the  expense  of  it  ? 

We  ought,  as  a  precedent  to  engaging  extensively  in  foreign  trade  in  com- 
petition with  Great  Britain,  to  build  a  navy  to  fight  her  anywhere,  otherwise 
we  shall  be  snubbed  and  annoyed  beyond  endurance  through  her  influence  or 
that  of  her  subjects.  England  will  not  see  the  trade  of  her  subjects  inter- 
fered with  by  any  power  not  her  equal  in  strength  on  the  ocean.  Any  one 
who  reads  the  daily  papers  must  see  this  plainly  in  the  light  of  the  increasing 
jealousies  between  England,  France  and  Germany,  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject of  commanding  trade. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


INDUSTRIES   PROTECTED   BY   NATURE. 


EDITOR  COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN  : 

WHAT  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  market  and  industries  of  one 
country  are  protected  ?  We  mean  that  the  people  of  that  country  prevent  by 
legislation  the  free  use  of  their  market  by  the  people  of  other  countries. 

Legislation,  however,  is  not  the  only  mode  of  protection  by  any  means. 
The  industries  and  the  markets  of  this  country  are  in  some  cases  wholly  and 
in  others  partially  protected  by  natural  barriers.  Some  of  your  free-trade 
opponents  are  wisely  or  stupidly  stating  that  the  laborers  in  protected  indus- 
tries do  not  receive  as  much  for  wages  as  those  in  unprotected  industries. 
No  sensible  and  truthful  man  will  deny  that  an  increased  demand  for  labor 
for  any  great  length  of  time  will  increase  the  price  of  labor  generally. 

I  will  mention  some  wholly  protected  industries.  For  one,  take  a  daily 
newspaper,  say  the  Boston  Herald.  That  is  more  completely  protected 
against  foreign  competition  than  any  article  can  be  by  any  custom  duties,  as 
the  laws  are  administered.  The  ocean  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  printing  a 
paper  in  any  foreign  country  and  sending  it  to  Boston  in  time  to  give  the 
earliest  local  as  well  as  general  news.  Now,  I  claim  that  the  publishing  of 
that  journal  is  a  wholly  protected  industry,  and  that  any  industry  which  can  be 
interfered  with  by  importations  from  abroad,  or  which  depends  upon  tariff 
duties  to  wholly  or  partially  prevent  such  importations,  is  less  protected  than 
the  Boston  Herald  establishment. 

Why  should  the  wholly  protected  cry  out  against  protection  to  others  in 
the  interests  of  common  prosperity  ?  Let  any  one  draw  the  line  between  the 
wholly  and  partially  protected  industries,  and  he  will  see  that  those  who  are 
not  protected  by  law  are  better  protected  by  natural  causes. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 
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* 

REPLY    TO    A    MEMBER    OF     CONGRESS    WHO    ASKED    ME 
THE   FOLLOWING   QUESTION: 

"WHAT  DO  YOU  DEEM   THE   BEST   WAY   TO   CUT   DOWN  OUR  REVENUE?" 

THE  fact  that  under  the  present  laws  and  conditions  we  shall  be  likely  to 
have  an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  million  dollars  over 
our  ordinary  expenses  ought  to  be  considered  and  provided  for.  It  is  evident 
that  the  revenue  must  be  in  some  way  lessened,  or  we  must  pay  off  the  pub- 
lic debt,  or  devise  some  useful  way  to  expend  it  for  the  public.  We  cannot 
accumulate  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  treasury,  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  in  raising  as  much  or  more  than  we  now  raise 
by  a  judicious  tariff.  I  also  believe  in  spending  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
annually  to  bring  our  illiterate  up  to  a  common-school  standard.  I  also 
believe  it  would  be  wise  and  beneficial  to  spend  considerable  sums  to  improve 
rivers,  harbors,  and  in  similar  works  which  benefit  large  sections  of  country 
and  large  numbers  of  people. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  Pennsylvania  idea  of  distribution.  I  am,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  practice  a  total  abstinence  man,  as  far  as  the  use  of  stimulants 
or  tobacco  is  concerned,  and  always  have  been.  In  spite  of  this,  I  am  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  internal  revenue  law,  thus  reducing  at  one  stroke  large 
receipts,  and  also  large  expenses.  This  plan  would  reduce  to  a  large  extent 
the  number  of  office-holders  and  relieve  American  industries  from  heavy 
burdens. 

I  think  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  in  time  of  peace 
should  be  left  to  local  taxation  and  local  control.  As  a  temperance  man, 
anxious  to  reduce  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  to  the  lowest  terms,  I  think 
the  general  government  should  not  derive  a  large  revenue  from  that  source ; 
because  the  government  always  uses  its  influence  to  increase  the  sources  of 
its  principal  revenue ;  and  in  extreme  cases  it  is  urged  that  it  is  patriotic  to 
drink  because  it  adds  to  the  public  revenue.  1  know  it  is  said  that  "  it  is 
taxing  vice ;"  but  if  this  is  true,  then  moderate  drinking  is  vice — as  undoubt- 
edly those  styled  moderate  drinkers,  owing  to  their  larger  numbers,  consume 
more  than  drunkards.  It  is  also  said  they  are  not  obliged  to  use  either  rum 
or  tobacco,  and  therefore  it  is  a  voluntary  tax.  Neither  are  people  obliged  to 
use  sugar  and  various  other  articles  ;  and  undoubtedly  vast  numbers  would 
prefer  to  do  without  sugar  rather  than  whiskey  or  tobacco. 

I  do  not  want  those  who  use  whiskey  and  tobacco  to  pay  my  taxes  in 
addition  to  their  own.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  if  people  use  those 
things  it  matters  not  how  much  of  their  earnings  it  takes  to  supply  them, 
because  the  number  who  spend  all  their  earnings  for  euch  things  is  com- 
paratively small. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 

PLEASE    READ   AND   CONSIDER. 
EDWARD  H.  AMMIDOWN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. : 

DEAR  SIR, — I  enclose  a  check  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  B. 
Butler,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Industry,  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
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• 

I  care  not  for  honor  or  distinction  in  this  connection,  but  I  am  very 
anxious  for  success  in  spreading  the  truth  in  regard  to  holding  the  "  American 
Market  for  the  American  People."  I  believe  we  are  putting  ourselves  in  a 
false  position  by  talking  so  much  about  labor,  and  labor  alone,  as  though  we 
cared  nothing  about  American  manufacturers,  American  capitalists  who  want 
to  invest  at  home,  domestic  merchants,  and  all  benefited  by  holding  and  sup- 
plying our  own  market.  If  we  are  so  careful  to  make  it  appear  that  we  care 
not  for  ourselves,  but  only  for  the  dear  laborers,  it  gives  our  enemies  the 
chance  to  attack  us  as  monopolists  pretending  to  a  false  philanthropy,  and 
they  appeal  to  the  laboring  class  against  our  hypocrisy. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  October  10,  1883, 
shows  what  use  has  been  and  may  be  made  of  the  matters  suggested  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Ammidown.  What  we  want  is  the  "American  Market  " — not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer  alone,  but  for  all  who  are  benefited  by  business 
activity  and  diversified  industry — that  is,  "  The  American  Market  for  the 
American  People." 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 

"The  hypocritical  pretense  that  a  high  tariff  is  desired  by  those  whose  money  and 
influence  sustain  it,  solely  in  the  interest  of  'American  labor,'  is  the  thinnest  of  the  thin. 
Every  mine  owner,  lumber  lord,  or  protected  manufacturer,  gets  labor  for  as  small 
wages  as  possible.  As  the  railway  monopolist  puts  on  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  in  fixing 
rates,  so  do  the  capitalists  who  bemoan  the  condition  of  the  '  pauper  labor  of  Europe ' 
keep  down  wages  as  low  as  the  wage-workers  will  bear.  '  Just  propose  to  protect  Ameri- 
can labor  by  excluding  foreign  laborers,' says  the  Chicago  Times,  'and  see  how  quick 
their  philanthropy  will  disappear.'  The  country  has  heard,  it  adds,  how  the  glass  man- 
ufacturers and  potters,  after  getting  the  duties  adjusted  to  suit  them,  began  to  import 
the  cheapest  labor  they  could  find,  under  contract  to  take  the  place  of  American  labor. 
The  country  has  heard,  too,  that  collar  manufacturers  import  the  cheapest  female 
operatives  they  can  find,  under  contract  that  regulates  their  wages  for  a  long  time  in 
advance.  'If  further  proof  were  needed, 'it  says,  'that  the  beneficiaries  of  our  tariff 
system  care  not  a  pin  for  American  labor  except  to  get  it  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact,  disclosed  by  the  census,  that  wages  rose  more  during  the  years  of 
comparative  free  trade  than  they  have  ever  done  since,  and  that  they  were  actually  higher 
in  some  branches  of  industry  in  1860  than  they  are  to-day.'  That  all  this  talk  about 
'  protection  to  American  labor '  is  intended  to  deceive,  but  that  it  deceives  less  than 
formerly,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  the  employers  of  labor  much  more 
than  from  the  laborers  themselves.  A  good  many  eyes  have  been  opened  since  the  '  tariff 
scare"  of  1880." 


AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  carefully  read  articles  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revision 
in  your  issues.  From  those  articles  it  is  evident  the  writer  —  whether  pro- 
tectionist, free-trade,  or  tariff-for-revenue-only  man  —  strongly  desires  the 
reduction  of  duties.  You  say :  "  Assuming  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  reduce  the  duties  and  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom." 
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This  would  apply  to  a  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  in  case  the  reduction 
did  not  destroy  the  sugar  industry,  and  possibly  if  it  did ;  but  how  would  it 
work  on  iron,  which  you  speak  of  in  the  later  article  ?  About  one-fifth  of 
all  the  iron  consumed  in  this  country,  in  its  various  forms,  is  imported. 
Suppose  the  duty  reduced  to  say  five  dollars  a  ton  on  pig-iron,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  iron  industry  and  the  labor  market  in  this  and  other 
countries  ?  I  think  it  is  plain  that  it  would  lessen  production  here  and 
increase  it  abroad,  and  if  so,  it  would  cause  laborers  in  that  business  to  be 
discharged  here  and  more  to  be  employed  elsewhere.  Whether  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  that  would  be  reduced  would  depend  upon  how  much  im- 
portations were  increased. 

I  am  not  engaged  in  either  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel;  but 
the  manufacturing  concerns  I  am  largely  interested  in,  buy  and  use  a 
few  thousand  tons  a  year.  I  do  not,  for  one,  desire  to  have  the  duty  reduced 
on  iron  and  steel,  because  I  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  keep  and  supply  our  own  markets,  for  such  material ;  and 
when  any  amount  is  imported,  it  shows  that  our  manufacturers  have  no  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business,  and  that  home  competition  will  prevent  too  high 
prices.  Protectionists,  or  those  who  want  THE  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  must  stand  together  or  fall  separately.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  those  who  want  protection  for  their  industry  at  the  expense  of 
other  industries  as  necessary  as  their  own.  By  protecting  our  own  market 
we  promote  diversified  industry,  and  create  and  maintain  a  demand  for  skilled 
labor,  which,  in  turn,  calls  for  an  increase  in  all  kinds  of  labor  ;  and  the  effect 
of  holding  our  own  market,  imperfectly  even,  has  been  to  make  this  the  best 
market  for  skilled  labor  in  the  world. 

I  think  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  the  reduction  of  our  duties ;  first, 
from  the  rulers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  people  abroad ;  next,  from  the 
carriers  of  ocean  freight ;  again,  from  foreign  agents  and  financiers  in  this 
country ;  also  from  those  interested  in  the  importing  business. 

All  these  classes  would,  in  the  immediate  future,  be  benefited  pecuniarily 
by  such  a  change  in  our  policy  as  would  cause  idleness  here,  and  increase 
employment  there ;  but  whether  they  would  do  as  well  after  our  orange  was 
squeezed  as  they  do  now  in  the  importing  business,  is  another  matter.  Im- 
porters and  carriers  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  have  everything  raised  in 
this  country,  or  produced  in  any  way,  pass  through  their  hands,  and  go 
abroad,  as  well  as  everything  consumed  in  this  country,  come  through  their 
hands  in  being  distributed.  Think  what  magnificent  sums  would  be  paid  for 
freight  and  commissions  !  They,  like  sutlers  with  an  army,  might  get  rich 
while  the  army  is  going  to  destruction. 

I  have  no  doubt  free-traders  could  demonstrate  to  college  professors 
that  such  a  state  of  things  would  show  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the 
people  generally.  It  is  evident  that  you,  from  your  declarations,  believe  the 
duties  too  high  generally,  or.  else  you  believe  in  lowering  them  in  deference 
to  what  you  assert  to  be  public  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  that  public  opinion, 
independent  of  the  fear  that  something  worse  may  come,  is  in  favor  of  lower 
duties  on  those  articles  that  are  extensively  produced  here,  which  are  antag- 
onized by  foreign  importations  in  our  markets,  under  the  tariff  as  it  is  now. 
I  believe  the  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  by  the  press  of  the  statement 
that  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  anything,  uncontradicted,  will  eventually 
cause  the  public  to  believe  the  statement,  whether  true  or  false. 
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In  your  last  article  you  say : 

"  Meantime  the  representatives  of  various  interests  are  in  Washington,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing-  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  the  country  expects.  The  most 
strenuous  of  these  interests  are  iron  and  sugar,  the  two  articles  upon  which  there  should 
be  a  decided  modification  of  duties.  It  is  past  our  comprehension  why  those  who  desire 
the  advantage  of  protection  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  combine  to  prevent  the  modifica- 
tion which  they  must  know  that  the  country  generally  demands.  No  one  thing  can 
injure  the  policy  of  protection  so  much  as  the  present  opposition  of  certain  interests  to 
a  revision  with  a  view  to  moderately  reduce  the  duties.  These  men  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  they  should  understand  that  they  are  doing  more  to  turn  public  sentiment 
against  the  policy  of  protection  than  all  of  the  free-trade  literature  which  our  home  or- 
ganizations can  circulate  and  British  manufacturers  will  furnish  funds  to  circulate. 
They  are  to-day  the  most  potent  promoters  of  free-trade  views." 

Here  I  take  square  issue  with  you.  While  you  say,  in  effect,  that  those 
who  do  not  favor  a  reduction  in  duties  on  iron  (one  thing  you  mention)  are 
most  potent  promoters  of  free  trade,  I  say  that  those  who  pretend  to  be  pro- 
tectionists, and  constantly  call  for  a  reduction  in  duties,  are  doing  far  more 
damage  to  the  holding  of  the  American  market  than  avowed  free-traders. 
For  one,  I  would  rather  be  shot  than  die  of  slow  poison.  If  we  must  go  to 
free  trade,  let  us  go  quick  enough  to  know  what  the  matter  is.  In  case  you 
advise  lower  duties,  and  get  them,  what  will  you  say  to  the  Democrats  in'the 
next  Congress  who  tell  you  you  have  acknowledged  the  fact  that  you  kept  the 
duties  too  high  as  long  as  you  could,  and  have  only  lowered  them  to  prevent 
a  really  proper  reduction  by  the  Democrats?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  hold 
on  about  where  we  are,  raising  some  duties  where  needed  and  lowering  some 
not  needed,  cut  off  the  internal  revenue  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  —  then  if  the 
Democrats  reduce  the  duties  materially,  it  will  produce  such  an  effect  on 
business  as  will  produce  a  reaction.  We  could  then  go  into  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election  on  the  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE,  and  discuss  this  question  of  Free  Trade  so  that  the  people  would 
understand  its  practical  bearings,  and  so  elect  the  Republican  ticket  and 
settle  the  policy  of  protection  of  the  American  market  for  many  years  to 
come. 

For  one,  I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  responsibility  that  may  come  from 
insisting  upon  substantially  as  much  protection  as  we  get  now,  and  more  if 
it  is  needed  to  hold  our  market. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


SUGGESTIVE  FACTS. 

LIST    OF     FARM   AND    FACTORY    PRODUCTS,   SHOWING    THE    BENEFIT   OF 
HAVING   FARM   AND    FACTORY   NEAR   TOGETHER. 

I  present  some  interesting  statistics  taken  from  the  United  States  census 
by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United  States  Senator  : 

RANK   OF   COUNTIES   ACCORDING  TO    FARM   VALUES. 

1.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania $69,004,919 

2.  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 40,411,956 

3.  Chester,  Pennsylvania 39.217,513 

4.  Monroe,  New  York 38,712,935 


13- 
14- 
IS- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
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Berks,  Pennsylvania      . 

Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 

Bucks,  Pennsylvania 

Dutchess,  New  York 

Washington,  Pennsylvania  ....... 

Erie,  New  York         ........ 

Westchester,  New  York 

Onondaga,  New  York 

Oneida,  New  York         ........ 

York,  Pennsylvania . 

St.  Lawrence,  New  York 

Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania 

Cook,  Illinois          .......... 

Middlesex,  Massachusetts 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


$36,989,274 
36,688,601 
36,151,958 
35,977,S8i 
35,284,957 
34,958,336 
33,264,505 
31,932,959 
31,500,144 
31,142,021 
30,656,943 
30,550,823 
29,891,243 

29,737,317 
28,597,624 


RANK   OF  COUNTIES   ACCORDING  TO   FARM   PRODUCTS. 


1.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Monroe,  New  York    . 

3.  Oneida,  New  York 

4.  Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 

5.  St.  Lawrence,  New  York 

6.  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

7.  Bucks,  Pennsylvania 

8.  Erie,  New  York 

9.  Onondaga,  New  York 

10.  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

11.  Middlesex,  Massachusetts 

12.  York,  Pennsylvania 

13.  Berks,  Pennsylvania 

14.  Cook,  Illinois     .... 

15.  Washington,  Pennsylvania    . 

16.  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 

17.  Dutchess,  New  York 

18.  Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania   . 

19.  Westchester,  New  York 


$9,320,202 
6,382,976 

6,378,153 
6,086,078 
6,046,906 
5,972,290 
5,960,056 

5,352,737 
5,079,198 
4,869,123 

4,657, 145 
4,623,232 
4,485,551 

3,699,973 
3,671,369 
3,666,167 

3,659,174 
2,907,171 
2,544,041 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5. 

Manufacturers. 

New  York,  N.  Y  
Philadelphia,  Penn  
Cook  County,  including  Chicago,  111. 
Kings,  N.  Y.            
Suffolk,  Mass.       ..... 

Wages. 

$97,030,021 
64,265,966 
35,603,567 
22,867,176 
25,634,027 

Product. 

$472,926,437 
324,342,935 

253,9I°>548 
179,188,685 
i  ^d  ^67  62^ 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

ii. 

Middlesex,  Mass  
St.  Louis,  Mo  
Hamilton,  Ohio       ..... 
Allegheny,  Penn.          .... 
Essex,  Mass.             
Worcester,  Mass.          .... 

.      21,706,749 

17,743,523 
20,017,718 
22,371,951 
.      21,854,758 
20,004,899 

•     OT^'O       /  »^"  J 
128,031,850 

"4,338,375 
108,338,756 
105,272,739 

I°3,I59,429 
87,601,852 

RANK   ACCORDING  TO   WAGES. 


3- 

5- 
7- 

9- 
n. 


New  York 
Chicago 
Kings 
Essex  . 
Hamilton 
St.  Louis 


$97,030,021 
35,603,567 
22,867,176 
21,854,758 


Philadelphia 
Suffolk    . 
Allegheny    . 
Middlesex 


20,017,718         10.     Worcester 
17,743,523 


$64,265,966 
25,634,027 
22,371,951 
21,706,749 
20,004,899 
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The  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  United  States  is  2,461.  Calling  the 
county  which  contains  the  greatest  value  of  farms  within  its  limits,  No.  i, 
next  to  the  largest,  No.  2,  and  so  on,  Worcester  County  stands  No.  19. 

Taking  the '  same  course  in  regard  to  farm  products,  Worcester  County 
stands  No.  10. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  same  nineteen  counties  having  the 
greatest  value  in  farms  also  have  the  greatest  value  in  farm  products.  This 
cannot  be  accidental. 

Of  these  counties,  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  yth,  gth,  I4th  and  i6th — nine 
in  all — are  in  Pennsylvania.  The  4th,  8th,  loth,  nth,  I2th,  I3th  and  I5th — 
seven  in  all — are  in  New  York.  Illinois  has  one,  the  I7th.  Massachusetts 
the  1 8th  and  igth — two  in  all.  In  farm  products,  Pennsylvania  has  the  ist, 
4th,  6th,  7th,  I2th,  I3th,  I5th,  i6th  and  iSth^nine  in  all.  New  York  has 
the  2d,  3d,  5th,  8th,  9th,  iyth  and  igth — seven  in  all.  Massachusetts  has  the 
loth  and  nth.  Illinois  has  the  I4th.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Wor- 
cester County  is  No.  19  in  value  of  farms,  it  is  No.  10  in  the  value  of  farm 
products  ;  the  value  of  the  farm  products  being  over  17  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  value  of  the  farms. 

In  this  important  aspect  Worcester  County  stands  third  ;  only  Oneida  and 
St.  Lawrence  counties  in  New  York  being  ahead  in  all  our  vast  country. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Is  not  Worcester  County  rocky,  and 
comparatively  sterile  ?  Western  and  Southern  farmers  would  not  think  a 
fanner  could  get  a  living  on  such  lands,  much  more  get  a  living  and  pay 
higher  wages  to  farm  hands  than  is  paid  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and 
South. 

I  think  there  are  few  men  acquainted  with  Worcester  County,  who  would 
have  guessed  any  such  results.  I  have  asked  many  men  to  guess  where  it 
stood,  and  few,  if  any,  have  put  her  above  500  in  the  list  of  counties.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  find,  to  a  practical  man.  Even  these  farmers 
consume  far  more  per  capita  of  Western  farmers'  produce  than  any  cus- 
tomers they  have  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Western  farmers  sell  their  produce  mainly  to  be  consumed  a  great 
distance  from  home,  while  the  average  distance  of  the  Worcester  County 
farmers  from  their  markets  will  not  exceed  five  miles.  The  Western  farmer 
has  to  submit  to  deductions  for  transportation,  storage,  insurance  against  all 
risks  of  every  description  ;  also  for  interest,  and  neither  last  nor  least  to 
charges  for  commissions  from  all  parties  that  are  in  any  way  concerned  be- 
tween the  fafmers  and  the  final  consumers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Worcester 
County  farmer,  in  almost  all  cases,  transports  with  his  own  team,  and  sells 
directly  to  the  consumers,  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men,  saving, 
also,  almost  all  the  charges  referred  to  above,  that  the  Western  farmer  must 
submit  to  because  of  his  uncertain  and  distant  market. 


RECAPITULATION. 

We  have  ascertained  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  counties,  namely, 
2,401,  Worcester  stands  No.  19  in  farm  value,  No.  10  in  farm  products;  this 
being  more  than  17  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  value  of  the  farms;  also 
being  third  in  ratio  of  products  to  value  of  farms.  She  also  stands  No.  n 
in  value  of  manufactured  products,  and  No.  I  in  amount  of  wages  pafd  in 
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proportion  to  the  value  of  her  manufactured  products.  Is  this  all  accidental  ? 
If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  lessons  do  these  facts  teach  ? 
It  will  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  eleven  counties  showing  the  largest 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  United  States  are  among  the  nineteen 
counties  showing  also  the  largest  amount  of  farm  value  and  farm  products. 
The  four  counties  stand  thus  : — 

Manufactured  Wages  Farm              Farm 

Products.            Paid.  Value.  Products. 

Cook,  111 No.    3.  No.    3.  No.  17.  No.  14. 

Middlesex,  Mass  ....     No.    6.  No.    8.  No.  18.  No.  u. 

Allegheny,  Penn.      .     .     .     No.    9.  No.    6.  No.    2.  No.  16. 

Worcester,  Mass.      .     .     .     No.  n.  No.  10.  No.  19.  No.  10. 

While  Cook  County,  111.,  is  producing  $253,910,548  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts, it  is  also  producing  $3,699,973  in  farm  products ;  and  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  $128,031,850  manufacturing  products  and  $4,657,145  farm 
products;  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  $87,601,852  manufacturing  products 
and  $4,869,123  in  farm  products;  Allegheny,  Penn.,  $105,272,739  manufac- 
turing products  and  $3,666,167  in  farm  products. 

These  statistics  show  unmistakably  that  manufacturers  and  farmers  in 
close  proximity  promote  and  foster  each  other's  interests  to  a  high  degree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  farmers  are  the  customers,  and  not  the  compet- 
itors, of  the  Western  farmers.  They  consume  vast  quantities  of  Western 
flour  and  corn,  as  well  as  beef,  pork,  and  various  articles  which  they  do  not 
produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  use,  because  they  turn  their 
attention  to  raising  garden  vegetables,  fruits,,  and  furnish  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  all  the  various  articles  that  are  best  when  most  directly 
delivered  to  the  consumer. 

I  suppose  these  facts  will  only  interest  some  of  our  college  professors, 
because  they  suggest  that  the  truck  argument  is  at  least  as  well  worthy  of 
notice  as  their  long-winded  talks  about  things  they  know  no  more  about 
than  they  do  about  farming  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


WAGES   IN   AMERICAN    AND   ENGLISH  COTTON   FACTORIES. 

[From  the  Boston  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1882.] 

A  WRITER  has  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  December  23  an 
article  entitled  "  English  Mill  Operatives."  The  first  sentence  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  question  of  the  average  earnings  of  working-people  in  different 
localities  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  many  of  our  most  per- 
plexing social  problems." 

He  afterwards  says :  "  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  difficult  question  for  a 
clear  understanding,  since  it  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  amount  of 
money  paid  in  wages  to  persons  for  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  the  value  of  the  money  thus  paid,"  etc. 
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The  Herald  writer  has  said  many  things  between  these  sentences  and 
following  them  tending  to  mix  things  and  confuse  the  reader,  but  nothing  to 
elucidate  "  the  question  of  the  average  earnings  of  working-people  in  differ- 
ent localities."  It  would  seem  plain  to  me  that  the  way  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion would  be  to  ascertain  how  much  was  paid  in  gold  per  hour,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  operatives  of  the  same  class,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  a  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  do  this,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  relative  cost 
of  producing  the  goods  made  by  his  operatives.  It  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him  in  that  respect,  what  the  operative  did  with  his  money  after  it 
was  paid  to  him.  One  thing  at  a  time,  when  we  can  have  it  so. 

Earning  a  certain  amount  of  wages  is  one  thing,  and  spending  or  saving 
the  amount  after  getting  your  pay  is  quite  another  and  entirely  separate 
thing.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  having  ascertained  the  amount  of  gold 
English  operatives  receive  per  hour  or  week  on  an  average,  and  in  the  same 
way  having  ascertained  how  much  a  Massachusetts  operative  of  the  same 
class  receives  on  an  average  for  the  same  service,  you  will  then  have  ascer- 
tained the  average  earnings  of  factory  operatives  in  two  different  localities. 
At  any  rate,  this  will  show  the  relative  cost  or  the  same  labor,  in  both  coun- 
tries, without  regard  to  how  it  may  be  spent  by  those  who  receive  the  wages. 

Later  on,  the  writer  says :  "  It  is  observable  in  the  first  place  that  the 
average  earnings  of  operatives  in  the  mills  of  the  great  factory  region  of 
England  is  but  little,  if  any,  changed  from  the  average  that  prevailed  eleven 
years  ago."  So  it  seems,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties,  the  writer  has 
ascertained  in  some  way  the  average  earnings  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
the  great  factory  region  of  England,  at  two  different  times,  and  compared 
them  one  with  the  other.  Why  cannot  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  in 
other  localities  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  ? 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  amount  earned  by  English  operatives,  clos- 
ing with  the  statement  that  weavers  producing  a  high  grade  class  of  fine 
fancy  cotton  goods  in  Manchester,  England,  receive  $6.16  per  week  for  three 
persons,  one  working  full  time  and  two  others  working  each  half-time.  So 
much  he  seems  to  have  ascertained  and  definitely  stated.  He  adds  :  "  This 
sum  representing  six  days  of  labor,  is  indeed  small  when  viewed  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country.  It  is  small  enough,  certainly,  in 
England,  where  the  conditions  are  different."  Now,  having  found  out  how 
much  gold  one  weaver  and  two  half-timers  can  earn  in  a  week  in  England, 
and  how  much  a  weaver  and  two  half-timers  can  earn  in  a  week  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  seems  to  me  that  a  price-current  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life  in  Manchester  and  one  in  Lowell  at  the  same  time  would  enable  an 
operative  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  satisfy  himself  in  which  place  he  could 
get  the  most  comfort  for  his  earnings,  or  save  most  to  put  in  the  savings- 
bank. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  condition  of  English  operatives  :  "  But  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  in  increasing  the  relative  value  of  such  a  sum  in  wages  is 
shown  in  further  facts  which  the  consular  reports  set  forth,  Prominent 
among  these  facts  is  the  difference  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The  English  fac- 
tory operative,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  born  to  other  customs  and  habits 
than  prevail  here.  Bonnets  or  hats  are  seldom  worn  by  the  girls  goiiu 
from  work.  They  throw  a  shawl  over  the  head,  and  wish  no  other  covering. 
On  their  feet  they  wear,  extensively,  wooden-soled  clogs  instead  of  leathern 
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shoes,  and  in  this  they  find  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  economy,  when 
their  work  calls  them  to  stand  for  long  hours  on  stone  floors."  The  men, 
too,  as  Consul  Shaw  states,  are  "  content  with  a  quality  and  make  of  cloth- 
ing which  our  operatives  would  not  wear ; "  so  that  while  clothing  is  much 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  amount  of  money  will  enable  a  man  to  dress  better  there  than  here, 
the  habits  of  the  operatives  induce  a  still  greater  economy.  Do  our  operatives 
desire  to  have  their  wages  cut  down,  and  adopt  the  habits  and  condition  of 
the  English  operatives  as  described  by  this  writer,  in  order  to  be  as  well  off 
and  happy  as  they  are  ?  Do  English  operatives  go  bare-headed,  or  wear 
cheap  shawls  on  their  heads,  because  they  prefer  to  do  so,  or  because  it  is 
cheaper  ?  Do  they  wear  wooden  clogs,  clapping  along,  or  go  barefooted,  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  do  so,  or  because  it  is  cheaper  ? 

In  my  travels  abroad  I  saw  none  of  the  nobility  or  tradesmen  on  a  large 
scale  wearing  wooden  shoes  to  promote  either  health  or  happiness.  If  the 
English  operatives  are  happier  in  wearing  wooden  clogs,  why  do  they  not 
wear  them  in  this  country  after  coming  here  ?  There  is  no  law  against  it 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  question :  Which  would  furnish  the  best 
market,  200,000  English  or  200,000  American  operatives,  provided  they 
spent  all  their  earnings  ? 

The  writer  closes  his  article  as  follows :  "  It  is  thus  seen  that,  while  an 
exact  comparison  is  impossible,  the  smaller  cost  of  living  and  the  inferior 
daily  needs  of  the  English  operative  go  far  to  render  his  low  average  of 
earnings  equal  to  the  higher  rates  enjoyed  in  this  country." 

So  it  seems  after  all  that  he  has  discovered  that  English  operatives  do  not 
earn  as  much  as  the  operatives  of  this  country,  and  also  that  they  do  not 
need  so  much  to  make  them  happy.  What  is  the  writer  driving  at  ?  Does 
he  want  to  get  operatives  to  go  to  England  to  enjoy  the  equal  or  better  con- 
dition there,  or  does  he  want  our  operatives  to  accept  less  wages  and  spend 
or  save  less  money  ? 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 

(An  Old-Time  Operative  in  American  Cotton  Mills.) 


SUGGESTIVE   COMPARISONS. 

THE   COMMERCE  OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
[From  the  Detroit  Tribune.'] 

[This  article  is  a  letter  from  an  Eastern  man  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  written  to  a  friend  in  this  city.  The  ability  and  experience  of  the  writer 
entitle  his  views  to  attention.] 

I  HAVE  long  thought  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  competent 
writer,  who  had  the  necessary  time  at  his  command,  set  forth  the  real  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country  in  regard  to  their  in- 
dustrial interests.  We  are  a  people  occupying  a  large  contiguous  territory, 
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but  having  no  isolated  States  or  markets  under  our  control  within  our  coun- 
try, r.ach  State  attaching  to  some  other  State,  with  free  trade  and  free  com- 
munication between  people  inhabiting  each  and  all  of  them.  To  be  sure  we 
have  great  rivers,  enormous  lakes,  and  a  vast  coastwise  traffic.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  water  communication,  navigation, 
and  transportation.  We  have  also  a  great  abundance  of  fertile  lands  still 
unoccupied,  and  a  constantly  increasing  market  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise, 
owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  our  ability  to  draw  to  ourselves  skilled  laborers 
and  other  valuable  immigrants  from  foreign  countries,  thus  increasing  our 
population,  in  connection  with  our  own  natural  increase,  to  the  number  of 
about  2,000,000  souls  per  annum.  The  large  production  and  the  large  con- 
sumption of  our  people,  owing  to  their  industry  and  energy,  make  this  coun- 
try the  best  market  in  the  world. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  nation  by  itself, 
and  considered  in  general  terms  as  a  nation  similar  to  our  own.  To  my  mind, 
however,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  looking  at  matters  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  than  to  allow  this  mode  of  treating  the  question  to  con- 
tinue. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Great  Britain  is  only  a  sort  of  capital  to  the  great 
empire,  consisting  of  about  300,000,000  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  controlled 
largely  by  the  sword,  as  is  admitted  by  an  English  statesman. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  to  compare  our  policy  with  the  policy  of 
tfiat  empire  which  is  ruled  over  by  Queen  Victoria,  as  ruler  of  Great  Britain 
Kmpress  of  India,  we  ought  to  include  not  only  the  British  Isles,  but 
.  Canada,  Egypt,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  all  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  the  possessions  of  that  vast  realm,  the  boast  of  whose  people  is,  "  The 
sun  never  sets  on  their  dominions."  To  that  vast  empire,  the  oceans  crossed 
by  their  vessels  are  to  them  only  what  our  great  lakes  and  rivers  are  to  us. 
Their  navigation  is  absolutely  essential  to  intercourse  between  the  different 
States  comprising  this  empire  ;  and  the  commerce  between  those  States  and 
the  capital  centre  of  government  and  exchange  cannot  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  commerce  between  different  countries  of  the  world,  but  only  and 
strictly  as  internal  commerce,  similar  to  that  between  the  different  States  of 
our  Union. 

Then,  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports,  in  compar- 
ing Great  Britain  with  this  country,  the  imports  and  exports,  so  called, 
between  Great  Britain,  the  capital,  and  the  other  States  which  comprise  the 
empire,  should  be  excluded  from  the  estimates  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  when  they  are  thus  excluded  the  true  amount  of  imports 
and  exports  from  this  country  to  foreign  countries  would  compare  far  more 
favorably  with  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  outside  of  her  own  dominions. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


THE  ONLY  MARKET  WE  CAN  CONTROL 

is 
THE  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE." 
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AGAINST  THE  INTERNAL   REVENUE   SYSTEM. 

AT  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence 
society,  held  in  Boston,  Wednesday,  March  12,  1884,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  GEORGE  DRAPER,  of  Hopedale,  at  their 
last  annual  meeting,  after  a  full  discussion  at  two  succeeding  meetings,  passed 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes : 

"  WHEREAS,  it  has  often  been  stated  in  the  press  of  the  country  that  the  members  of 
the  temperance  organizations  of  the  country  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  tax  upon  whiskey  and  all  other  intoxicating  drinks  ;  therefore  we,  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  Society,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  right  on  the 
record, 

"  Resolve ',  That  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  law  above  referred  to, 
for  the  reason  that  we  do  not,  as  citizens,  desire  to  have  any  part  in  licensing  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  directly  or  indirectly ;  neither  do  we  want  to  receive  directly  or 
indirectly  any  money  collected  for  allowing  the  sale  of  such  drinks,  or  have  any  part  of 
our  taxes  paid  for  out  of  money  received  for  allowing  such  sale. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  position  is  no  new  one  for  total  abstinence  organizations  to 
take  ;  on  the«contrary,  it  is  the  same  ground  occupied  for  more  than  forty  years." 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  Hon.  Oliver  Ames,  Lieut.-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  President ;  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  M.C.,  and  Ex-Gover;  r 
William  Claflin  are  among  the  Vice-Presidents. 

This  action  shows  that  many  representative  temperance  men  do  not 
oppose,  but  on  the  contrary  favor,  the  repeal  of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  so 
far,  at  least,  as  intoxicating  liquors  are  concerned,  and  would  quite  likely 
favor  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Internal  Revenue  department. 


LETTER  TO  A  SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN,  IN  1881. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  i$th  inst. ;  also  the 
papers,  etc.,  sent,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  I  have  just  read  your 
article  on  the  Atlanta  Exposition  and  its  probable  effects  upon  the  people  of 
the  country  generally,  more  especially  upon  those  of  the  South,  and  its 
industries. 

T.  thought  to  commence  with,  and  think  now,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
wide-reaching  effects  of  the  Exposition  \vould  be  the  moral  effect  produced 
upon  the  people  who  gathered  there  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
to  examine,  study  and  talk  about  things  in  which  they  had  a  mutual  interest, 
and  to  share  each  other's  hospitalities. 

The  trouble  has  been,  heretofore,  that  when  two  men  or  women  met,  one 
from  the  South  and  the  other  from  the  North,  and  were  introduced,  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  their  minds  to  speak  of  was  the  fact  that  "  you  were  on 
one  side  in  the  late  war,  either  in  action  or  sympathy,  and  I  was  on  the 
other;"  and  not  appreciating  the  personal  peculiarities  of  each  other,  it  was 
awkward  to  commence  a  conversation  the  very  purpose  of  which  was  to  form 
an  acquaintance.  At  the  Great  Exposition  the  commencement  of  an 
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acquaintance  was  entirely  different :  we  were  in  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
useful  and  beautiful  things  in  which  we  had  a  mutual  interest,  and  after 
talking  over  the  wonderful  Exposition  and  some  of  its  contents  for  a  while, 
the  time  would  come  naturally  enough  when  we  could  speak  of  past  differ- 
ences in  a  manner  not  to  give  offense. 

Intelligent  and  right-minded  people  of  the  North  would  not  cripple  the 
South,  or  hinder  its  progress  in  becoming  populous  and  wealthy,  unless  the 
population  and  wealth  are  acquired  to  be  used  against  the  union  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand  they  would,  as  a  matter 
of  feeling  and  interest,  aid  its  people  acquiring  education,  wealth  and  general 
prosperity  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  a  country  is  certainly  a  great  boon  in  many 
ways  ;  but  the  amount  of  property  that  is  being  consumed  in  a  given  com- 
munity is  vastly  more  important.  The  day's  work  of  a  nation  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  the  statesman  than  the  accumulated  wealth  of  a  country 
— our  country,  at  any  rate.  I  am  confident  that  when  business  is  good 
and  the  people  fully  employed,  they  will  earn  as  much  probably  in  two  years — 
certainly  in  three  years — as  all  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  the  more  industrious  a  nation  is,  the  better 
educated,  the  more  moral  and  thrifty  it  will  be.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then 
the  principal  object  of  statesmanship  should  be  to  so  legislate  as  to  promote 
the  greatest  amount  of  productive  industry  among  the  people. 

In  order  to  make  industry  as  attractive  and  productive  as  possible,  it 
should  be  diversified  as  much  as  possible.  Taking  a  new  country,  with 
plenty  of  natural  resources,  without  accumulating  capital,  in  order  to  diversify 
industry  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  market.  Right  here,  in  order  to  diversify 
industry  and  establish  and  maintain  a  market,  and  attract  intelligent  and 
skillful  labor,  is  where  an  American  statesman  finds  a  tariff  indispensable. 

A  tariff  has  the  effect  to  draw  skillful  labor  from  other  countries  where  it 
is  not  so  well  used  and  paid.  Free  trade  would  necessarily  cut  down  the 
price  of  such  labor,  and  cause  it  to  go  elsewhere.  Were  the  price  of  labor 
reduced  here  to  the  standard  abroad,  the  skilled  labor,  in  connection  with 
their  great  abundance  of  accumulated  capital,  would  find  more  steady  employ- 
ment there  for  reasons  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Then,  when  more  and 
cheaper  labor  was  sought,  it  would  be  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  as  formerly, 
when  emigrants  were  obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  instead  of  by  attraction,  as 
now,  when  Germany  is  at  her  wit's  end  to  prevent  an  exodus  of  her  best 
inhabitants. 

The  only  market  any  nation  not  crowded  with  capital  and  labor  can  con- 
trol is  its  own.  When  it  can  supply  this  fully  with  all  such  articles  as  it  can 
produce,  then  it  will  try  to  supply  other  markets.  I  believe  protection  will 
be  as  much  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  varied  industries  in  the  South  as 
it  has  been  or  is  now  in  the  North. 

The  free-traders  seem  to  be  looking  all  the  time  for  foreign  markets,  to 
the  neglect  of  our  own.  Our  own  is  certainly  the  best,  and  should  not  be 
exchanged  for  another.  I  would  as  soon  till  another  man's  farm  a  great  dis- 
tance away,  and  let  him  till  mine,  as  undertake  to  furnish  his  market  with 
things  I  could  produce,  and  let  him  supply  mine. 

Mankind  needs  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Statesmen 
and  professional  men  cannot  know  too  much  of  what  they  are  able  to  acquire 
from  books  and  all  other  sources  of  information.  Every  laboring  man  of 
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ordinary  aptness  to  acquire  information  should  know  how  to  read  his  ballot  or  a 
bill  for  goods  purchased,  and  write  his  own  name,  and  reckon  his  own  change 
in  paying  for  necessaries ;  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  be  cheated  on  all  hands. 
He  should  also  be  educated  to  be  industrious,  frugal,  moral  and  efficient  in 
his  trade  or  calling,  whatever  that  may  be.  Communities  differ,  as  indi- 
viduals, in  these  respects.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  condition 
of  the  North  and  South  in  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  laboring  classes. 
In  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  property  of  those  who  own  their  houses, 
furniture,  tools,  clothing,  etc.,  we  have,  I  think,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  our  savings-banks,  to  say  nothing  of  their  interest  in  life  insurance 
and  other  societies.  This  vast  sum  is  invested  in  bank  and  railroad  stock,  and 
other  securities  ;  also  loaned  on  mortgages,  and  on  notes  having  three  names 
approved  by  the  committee  on  finance.  This  money  is  used  as  capital  by 
the  greatest  capitalists  at  the  North,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  goes  to  build 
factories  of  various  kinds,  and  fosters  a  vast  number  of  business  enterprises. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  taught  for  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
munity is  the  importance  of  saving  a  sum,  however  small  in  itself,  for  the 
habit  it  engenders.  You  show  me  a  man  who  saves  nothing  out  of  a  small 
income  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  will  never  save  out  of  a  large  one.  I 
was  told  by  a  Northern  man  running  a  cotton  factory  in  the  South  that  the 
help  were  sure,  if  they  saved  anything,  their  wages  would  be  reduced.  I 
would  sooner  raise  the  wages  of  one  who  saves  than  one  who  squanders,  and 
I  think  most  men  would. 

Years  ago  some  of  our  factories  opened  a  savings-bank  for  their  help.  I 
think  this,  \vhen  properly  managed,  was  a  good  thing,  in  the  absence  of 
savings  institutions  separate  from  the  factories,  which  are  far  better. 

I  have  written  in  haste,  without  much  consideration.  If  what  I  have 
written  should  be  of  any  service  I  shall  be  glad. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


THE   TARIFF  QUESTION. 

[From  the  Milf or d Journal.} 

MESSRS.  EDITORS, — In  discussing  the  effect  of  a  tariff  upon  the  indus- 
tries and  finances  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  shall  consider  them  in  bulk. 
I  am  well  aware  that  different  persons  and  classes  of  persons  may  and  will 
be  affected  differently ;  but  to  mix  the  whole  with  the  parts  at  the  same  time 
will  only  make  contusion.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  more  universal,  as  well  as 
more  diversified,  industry  will  be  induced  and  maintained  by  a  tariff  than  by 
a  free-trade  policy,  and  consequently  a  greater  increase  in  the  general  wealth, 
it  will  then  be  in  order  to  talk  about  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  effect 
upon  different  classes  of  people.  At  the  very  foundation  of  this  question  is 
the  control  of  our  market.  Our  market  is  of  immense  pecuniary  value — 
probably  of  greater  pecuniary  value  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Whom 
does  it  belong  to — to  ourselves  or  to  the  empire  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
included,  or  to  any  other  or  all  other  nations  or  their  rulers  ? 
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I  maintain  our  market  belongs  to  our  own  people,  and  that  it  should  be 
wisely  controlled  for  our  own  benefit.  Is  there  any  free-trader  with  any  repu- 
tation who  would  say  that  he  would  give  away  this  valuable  market  without 
receiving  anything  in  return — that  is,  abolish  our  custom-houses  and  open 
our  ports  to  all  nations  on  the  same  terms  as  to  our  own  people,  and  then, 
by  direct  taxation,  raise  the  money  necessary  to  support  our  government  ? 
This  would  be  genuine  free  trade,  properly  defined,  as  I  understand  it.  Sup- 
pose 'one  of  these  free-traders  was  delegated  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France.  Would  he  offer  to  allow  France  to  keep  on  her  present  tariff, 
and  allow  her  to  send  her  goods  into  this  country  free  of  duty?  If  not,  why 
;not?  Why  should  the  British  Empire  be  called  free  trade?  They  raise  a 
vast  amount  of  money  by  a  tariff  on  goods  sent  them  from  this,  as  well  as 
other  countries.  You  will  find  custom-houses  there  as  here.  They  put  a 
tariff  on  such  articles  as  will  best  promote  their  interests.  Why  should  we 
not  do  the  same  thing  here  ? 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


OUR    WESTERN    FARMERS 

ARE   NOT    SUCH    FOOLS  AS  SOME    ENGLISHMEN  AND  THEIR  ALLIES   TAKE 

THEM    TO    BE. 

[From  the  Milford Journal.} 

MESSRS.  EDITORS, — The  average  Englishmen  and  their  assistants  in  this 
country,  the  "  tariff-for-revenue-only  "  men,  evidently  believe,  or  at  any  rate 
think  they  can  make  the  Western  farmers  believe,  that  it  would  be  for  their 
interest  to  reduce  the  tariff  materially  on  manufactured  goods.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  any  quarter  about  its  being  better  for  English  manufacturers,  and 
perhaps  for  Englishmen  generally ;  but  let  us  see  how  it  will  affect  the  farm- 
ers. What  they  need  is  a  constantly  growing  market ;  the  more  steady  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.  The  tariff,  as  it  is,  in  connection  with  our  other 
conditions,  has  made  this  the  best  market  for  skilled  labor  in  the  world. 
This  state  of  things  is  constantly  adding  to  our  population  large  numbers  of 
emigration.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increase  of  our  population  per 
annum  is  about  2,000,000,  and  the  number  will  be,  in  all  probability,  con- 
stantly increasing.  What  a  vast  market  to  supply — 50,000,000  of  such 
people  as  ours,  and  2,000,000  each  year,  from  the  start — with  all  the  necessi- 
ties, conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life !  Why  should  we  look  for  any  other 
market  till  this  is  supplied  ?  We  cannot  find  any  more  convenient  one, 
or  any  that  we  understand  better,  or  any  to  which  we  are  any  better 
entitled. 

The  Englishmen  would  say,  Let  all  this  increase  of  your  population  get 
their  living  on  farms — you  have  plenty  of  land ;  then  we  will  buy  of  you  so 
much  farmers'  produce  as  we  find  it  to  our  interest  to  do,  and  we  will  supply 
you  with  manufactured  goods  in  return.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  no 
doubt  cheapen  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  English  people  ;  but  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  Western  farmer? 
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Farmers,  as  well  as  other  producers  of  goods  for  the  market,  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  an  over-supply  of  their  products.  I  think  this  matter 
of  a  market  for  our  Western  farmers  can  be  illustrated  so  that  every  one  can 
see  the  bearing  of  it.  For  instance,  as  an  example :  it  is  said  there  are  in 
this  country  34,000  people  employed  in  manufacturing  silk.  Suppose  the 
whole  number  dependent  upon  and  connected  with  these  (I  mean  women, 
children,  etc.)  to  be  1 50,000  persons.  Let  us  suppose  these  were  all  together 
in  one  city  and  all  emigrants  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  other  silk-manu- 
facturing countries.  Now,  suppose  this  city  to  be  located  anywhere  in  the 
interior  of  this  country,  whac  effect,  as  a  market  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  would  it  have,  compared  with  what  it  would  have,  provided 
the  same  inhabitants  were  congregated,  making  silk  in  the  interior  of 
Europe  ?  Let  us  leave  out  of  sight  the  labor  that  would  be  employed  in 
building  such  a  city,  and  all  the  means  of  transportation,  and  all  other  things 
that  would  be  required,  and  come  simply  to  the  question  of  supplying  their 
wants  in  the  productions  of  the  soil.  What  would  our  farmers  sell  them 
here,  and  what  would  they  there,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  in  net 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  in  each  case  ?  If  the  city  were  here,  they 
would  buy  not  only  all  their  wheat,  but  all  forms  of  grain,  and  all  that  is 
made  from  it ;  also  all  their  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  their  meats  of  all  kinds ;  also  their  milk  and  butter  and  cheese, 
eggs,  poultry,  game — in  short,  everything  they  want  for  consumption  that 
farmers  produce.  They  would  also  be  furnished  without  the  cost  of  com- 
missions, insurance,  transportation  across  the  ocean,  involving  loss  by  decay, 
and  the  cost  of  storage  and  distribution  on  the  other  side.  Let  any  farmer 
ask  himself  whether  he  would  expect  to  realize  one-tenth  or  even  one- 
hundredth  as  much  from  his  trade  with  that  city,  for  farm  products,  in  central 
Europe,  as  he  would  in  central  New  York.  If  the  city  were  in  Germany,  he 
could  not  sell  pork ;  he  could  only  sell  what  wheat  they  could  not  get  else- 
where, in  competition  with  those  nearer  the  market,  the  profit  on  which  would 
be  small  to  the  farmer,  after  paying  transportation,  insurance,  commission, 
and  various  other  charges.  There  is  no  market  for  our  farmers,  or  manu- 
facturers, either,  so  valuable  as  our  own.  Let  us  control  it. 


Yours  truly, 


GEORGE  DRAPER. 


A   TRUE    COMPARISON    BETWEEN    THE    ACTUAL    FOREIGN 

TRADE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    THE   UNITED 

STATES   OF   AMERICA. 

FREE-TRADE  advocates  often  give  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  to  ours,  as  proof  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  as 
though  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  the  export  of  manufactures,  was  the 
sure  test  of  its  thrift  and  solidity.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  figures  never 
lie  " — a  saying  as  false  as  it  is  old.  Figures  fully  and  fairly  given  cannot  lie ; 
but  by  holding  back  a  part,  and  giving  the  rest  correctly,  these  innocent- 
looking  Arabic  numerals  are  made  to  play  strange  tricks. 
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The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  a  connected  and  wide  region.  We 
have  no  distant  colonies,  and  no  vexatious  colonial  system.  The  territory  of 
Great  Britain  is  in  detached  and  distant  portions — literally  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe — from  India  and  Australia  to  British  Columbia.  We  have  an 
immense  internal  trade,  reaching  from  Michigan  and  Maine  to  Florida  and 
Oregon,  and  greater  by  far  than  the  internal  trade  or  the  foreign  commerce  of 
England,  which  makes  no  show  in  statements  of  exports  and  imports.  But 
these  statements  of  British  foreign  commerce  include  her  trade  with  her  vast 
colonies,  which  are  parts  of  her  empire,  and  not  foreign  lands  controlled  by 
;oreign  powers.  The  trade  between  England  and  India  is  really  no  more 
foreign  trade,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  than  is  the  trade  between 
Maine  and  Florida,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  internal  commerce 
between  distant  and  different  colonies,  all  under  control  of  the  one  central 
government  in  London. 

Let  us  revise  the  figures  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  we  find  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  real  foreign  commerce  of  our  British  cousins.  We  take  the  care- 
ful figures  of  our  State  Department  at  Washington,  in  a  summary  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  as  follows  : 

Total  imports  of  Great  Britain  in  1881,  §1,929,529,000. 

Imports  from  British  possessions  in  Africa,           ....  $32,572,000 

Imports  from  British  possessions  in  America,           ....  98,430,000 

Imports  from  British  possessions  in  Asia,    .....  188,187,000 

Imports  from  British  possessions  in  Australia,          .                  .         .  124,660,000 

Imports  from  British  possessions  in  Europe,         ....  5,140,000 

Total  imports  from  British  possessions, $448,989,000 

Deduct  these  from  total  imports,  and  we  have  left  the  real  foreign  imports, 
$1,480,540,000,  and  find  the  colonial  import  trade  is  about  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  what  is  called,  but  is  not,  foreign  trade. 

Total  exports  of  Great  Britain  in  1881,  §1,443,821,000. 

Exports  to  British  possessions  in  Africa, $39,458,000 

Exports  to  British  possessions  in  America, 58,291,000 

Exports  to  British  possessions  in  Asia, 192,615,000 

Exports  to  British  possessions  in  Australia,      .....  91,057,000 

Exports  to  British  possessions  in  Europe,     .....  12,902,000 


Total  exports  to  British  possessions,         .....  $394,323,000 

Deduct  these  from  total  exports,  and  we  have  left  the  real  foreign  export, 
$1,049,498,000,  and  find  that  this  colonial  export  trade  is  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  what  is  called,  but  is  not,  foreign  trade.  We  might,  indeed, 
deduct  further  the  foreign  goods  carried  into  England  and  again  exported, 
amounting  to  §306,472,000,  as  they  arc  not  British  products,  and  that  would 
leave  the  real  British  foreign  exports  at  $743,026,000;  but  this  we  will  not 
count. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain — exports  and 
imports,  as  reckoned  usually — to  be  $3,373,350,000.  Deducting  her  trade 
with  her  own  wide-spread  possessions,  and  we  get  the  real  foreign  trade, 
$2,570,038,000.  In  1880  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was 
$1,619,278,000  (exports,  $990,287,000;  imports,  $628,991,000),  or  about  two- 
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th.rds  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  our  total  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
was  far  greater  than  hers. 

These  figures  are  not  exact,  as  varying  valuations  and  other  differences 
make  exactness  impossible ;  but  they  are  official,  and  as  nearly  accurate  as 
can  be  had. 

The  Hon.  T.  H.  Dudley,  our  Liverpool  consul,  made  the  imports  of  Eng- 
land exceed  her  exports  from  1870  to  1879  by  $4,164,618,761,  the  balance 
against  her  each  year,  and  averaging  $416,000,000  yearly.  That  vast  sum  is 
made  good  by  interest  on  foreign  investments,  by  exchanges  on  money,  and 
freights  earned  by  her  navy;  but  it  "is  a  fearful  load.  In  the  same  ten  years 
our  balance  of  trade  was  $329,000,000  in  our  favor. 

There  is  a  school  of  political  economists  who  stoutly  insist  that  the  more 
we  buy  and  the  less  we  sell,  as  a  nation,  the  richer  we  grow.  Apply  this  rule 
to  individuals,  and  the  poorhouse  is  in  sight. 

From  1840  to  1878,  while  the  British  foreign  trade  increased  350  percent., 
that  of  the  United  States  increased  500  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  the 
foreign  trade  of  protective  France  grew  faster  than  that  of  her  free-trade 
neighbor  across  the  Channel.  Just  and  fair  protection  to  home  industry 
develops  internal  resources,  and  gives  solid  basis  for  a  healthy  foreign  com- 
merce, such  as  will  always  exist  to  meet  the  cosmopolitan  wants  and  tastes  of 
advancing  civilization.  Yet  there  are  so-called  political  economists  who  say 
that  protection  fetters  trade,  holding  up  a  false  theory  which  plain  facts  refute. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  self-centered  and  self-reliant  by  the  devel- 
opment of  her  internal  revenues,  while  Great  Britain  grows  more  dependent 
on  the  outside  world,  whose  industries  she  cannot  crush,  and  whose  trade  she 
cannot  control.  This  dependent  and  despondent  feeling  is  shown  in  a  late 
circular  of  Boiling  &  Lowe,  London  iron  merchants.  They  say : 

"However  much  we  may  preach  the  blessing's  of  free  trade  to  other  nations,  they 
seem  farther  than  ever  from  adopting  it.  One  after  another  shut  the  door,  so  to  say,  in 
our  faces,  and  virtually,  by  protective  duties,  prevent  the  entrance  of  our  goods.  Asa 
producer  of  iron  and  steel  Great  Britain  has,  roughly  speaking,  to  dispose  of  about  a 
third  of  her  total  by  way  of  export.  No  other  country  is  similarly  placed.  Markets 
that  used  to  belong  fairly  to  this  country  we  can  hardly  approach  at  all — for  instance, 
Russia  used  to  take  very  large  quantities  from  us.  There  they  now  manufacture  for 
themselves,  and,  whatever  the  cause,  we  have  lost  a  good  customer.  Their  system  creates 
a  native  industry,  raw  materials  are  at  hand,  they  will  manufacture,  will  make  themselves 
independent  of  us  and  others,  irrespective  of  the  cost  to  the  country.  They  make  rails 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  send  them  round  by  steamer  to  Odessa." 

We  may  well  be  content  with  our  American  policy,  and  not  adopt  or 
approach  the  -British  tariff-for-revenue-only  system,  which  many  of  the  be& 
thinkers  and  workingmen  in  England  would  gladly  abandon. 

Whenever  we  see  or  hear  free-trade  statements  of  the  immense  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  we  must  deduct  over  $800,000,000  for  their  colonial 
trade,  and  thus  find  that  their  real  foreign  commerce  is  but  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  ours,  that  we  are  gaining  on  them,  and  that  our  internal  commerce, 
the  solid  basis  of  prosperity,  far  exceeds  theirs. 

G.  B.  STEBBINS. 
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TARIFF    AND   WAGES. 
[From  (lie  Boston  Evening  Journal,  July  9,  1886.] 

YESTERDAY  the  Herald  returned  to  its  old  heresy  of  asserting  that  the 
tariff  does  not  influence  wages  in  this  country,  by  printing  the  following 
statement : 

"  The  average  pay  of  '  protected'  laborers  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1884  was  $302  for  the  year — less  than  a  dollar  for  each  working  day.  The  an- 
thracite coal-miners,  with  no  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  of  duty  to  protect  them,  earned 
$56  more  on  the  average ;  while  blacksmiths  and  harness-makers  averaged  $625,  masons 
$900.  and  other  non-protected  workers  an  amount  proportionately  much  higher  than 
that  paid  to  mechanics  of  the  same  class  abroad." 

We  do  not  know  where  the  Herald  got  its  figures  ;  but  it  is  an  answer 
to  say  that  in  1884  there  were  protracted  and  extensive  strikes  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal-fields,  which  reduced  the  aggregate  of  wages.  Now,  if  the 
Herald  will  turn  to  the  statistics  of  coal-production  in  Great  Britain,  and 
give  us  the  wages  that  were  paid  there,  it  will  afford  ground  for  comparison. 
A  score  of  times,  at  least,  we  have  told  the  Herald  that  blacksmiths,  harness- 
makers,  carpenters  and  masons  are  the  best-protected  mechanics  in  this 
country.  The  employe  of  the  foreign  blacksmith  cannot  shoe  horses  in 
England  and  France  ;  but  the  horses  in  this  country  must  be  shod  here,  and 
the  mass  of  ordinary  iron-work  must  be  done  here.  The  mason,  who  receives 
the  highest  wages,  is  perfectly  protected ;  because  brick  houses  cannot  be 
built  in  Europe  and  shipped  here.  If  they  could,  and  be  entered  so  as  to  pay 
duty  on  half  of  their  cost,  as  are  many  goods  competing  with  those  produced 
here,  the  wages  of  masons  in  the  United  States  would  go  down ;  because  the 
foreign-built  houses  would  be  cheaper,  and  being  built  abroad,  the  American 
mason  would  not  find  the  demand  for  his  labor  which  he  now  realizes.  If 
blacksmiths,  masons  and  harness-makers  lose  the  home  market,  they  would 
lose  their  high  wages.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  prohib- 
itory tariff.  The  Herald  is  greatly  deceived  if  it  imagines  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  wage-earners,  and  particularly  manual  workers,  are  deceived 
by  such  statements  as  the  above.  They  are  giving  this  subject  attention,  and 
their  practical  common-sense  is  too  much  for  the  sophistry  of  the  paper  which 
they  distrust  as  the  organ  of  foreign  interests. 


THE  "  HERALD'S  "  FALLACIES. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BOSTON  "JOURNAL": 

THANKS  for  your  pertinent  reply  (in  your  issue  of  the  9th)  to  the  writer 
in  the  Herald  who  furnishes  over  and  over  again  the  same  kind  of  flapdoodle 
on  its  patent  distinction  in  protected  industries. 

While  the  Herald  ignores  the  obvious  truth  that  the  ocean  fully  protects 
certain  industries  and  the  tariff  only  partially  protects  others,  it  wisely  calls 
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those  fully  protected  by  the  ocean  unprotected  industries,  and  those  partially 
protected,  by  the  tariff  protected  industries,  with  a  frequency  that  is  tiresome. 

There  is  a  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  seems  to  me  very 
important,  viz.,  that  these  wholly  protected  industries — which  are  at  all  times 
open  to  the  dreadful  "  home  competition  "  we  hear  so  much  about — are,  if 
the  Herald  statement  is  true,  the  best-paying  industries  we  have. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  terrible  consequences  predicted  in  case  the 
tariff  is  high  enough  to  prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  certain  articles  ? 

The  Herald  should  get  a  copyright  on  its  nostrum  to  prevent  the  evils 
of  home  competition  by  foreign  competition,  and  thus  kill  out  the  home 
business. 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   PROTECTING   OUR   INDUSTRIES. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MILFORD  "GAZETTE": 

SIR, — I  have  read  in  your  last  issue  what  is  termed  a  reply  to  an  address 
by  Thomas  H.  Dudley  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society.  I  only 
wish  the  address  of  Mr.  Dudley  could  be  read  alongside  of  its  criticism  by 
every  voter  in  Milford.  Mr.  Dudley  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  so  far 
as  wages,  articles,  and  the  price  of  articles  in  England  are  concerned,  be- 
cause he  was  United  States  consul  there  for  many  years,  and  has  since  resided 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

He  assumes  that  if  you  "  break  down  the  American  system  of  protection, 
and  introduce  a  tariff  for  revenue,  the  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  our 
manufacturers ; "  but  he  tells  us  that  "  if  you  go  to  the  leading  dry-goods 
stores  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  pieces  of  our 
cotton  goods  being  sold,  equal  in  quality  and  texture  to  any  they  are  making 
in  England,  and  at  less  price  than  they  can  sell  those  of  their  own  make. 
Yankee  clocks  are  scattered  all  over  their  country.  Our  agricultural  tools 
and  implements,  our  axes,  edge-tools,  machines,  and  hundreds  of  other  kinds 
of  manufactured  commodities,  are  found  for  sale  in  every  town  of  any  size  in 
the  kingdom.  We  are,  therefore,  not  only  competing  with  England  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  competing  with  her  in  her  own  markets  at 
home  " — successfully,  too,  he  would  have  us  understand.  True,  no  doubt  of 
it ;  but  why  should  our  manufacturers  be  broken  down  in  our  own  home 
market,  with  freights  in  our  favor,  by  rivals  with  whom  we  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully abroad,  with  freights  against  us  ?  Would  a  reduction  in  our  tariff 
enable  the  English  to  produce  their  goods  cheaper,  or  make  ours  cost  more  ? 
Rather  the  contrary. 

If  we  are  going  to  settle  anything  by  talking  or  writing,  we  ought  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts  we  can,  before  we  proceed  to  argue  very  much.  Are 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Dudley  in  the  above  quotation  true  or  false  ? 

In^  introducing  the  quotation,  G.  says:  "Dudley's  argument  defeats 
itself."  Following  the  quotation,  G.  asks  some  questions,  which  indicate 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  statements  to  be  true,  or  that  he  cannot  see  how 
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they  can  be  true  in  the  light  of  certain  facts,  which  he  suggests  in  the  quota- 
tion above. 

Take  the  first  statement  about  cotton  goods — is  that  true  ?  And  if  so, 
how  do  you  account  for  it,  and  why  do  you  want  any  tariff  on  cotton  goods  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  the  statement  is  true,  because  I  have  been  told  by 
Americans  who  have  been  in  England,  that  they  could  buy  nice,  fine  sheet- 
ings, like  the  Wamsutta,  for  instance,  cheaper  at  retail  in  this  country  than  in 
England.  In  this  country  there  are  thousands  of  varieties  of  cotton  goods 
made  and  sold  by  Englishmen.  Read  the  statement  again ;  it  does  not  say 
we  are  selling  all  varieties  of  cotton  goods  in  England  at  less  price  than  they 
can  sell  their  own  make  of  equal  quality,  without  loss  to  ourselves.  If  that 
were  true,  we  should  take  their  home  market  from  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  buy  of  England  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  cotton  goods  we  sell  to  all 
countries  except  our  own.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  cotton  goods 
we  sell  a  few  varieties,  as  he  has  stated,  and  those  are  the  kinds  consumed 
largely  by  farmers,  the  class  of  men  he  was  addressing. 

It.  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  England  have  for  many  years  been  practising  the  art  of  stuffing 
their  cotton  goods  for  Eastern  markets,  with  various  materials  besides  cotton, 
which  materials  wash  out  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  washed.  They  have 
carried  this  matter  so  far  as  to  injure  the  sale  of  their  goods  of  certain  kinds 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  What  they  call  their  best  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption contained  about  1 5  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  while  the  best  Ameri- 
can contained  not  over  8  per  cent,  of  sizing,  besides  being  made  of  better 
cotton.  Some  Englishmen  want  the  best  cloth  of  this  kind  they  can  get,  and 
consequently,  the  American  being  the  best,  there  is  some  demand  for  that 
class  of  goods  in  England. 

It  is  very  easy  for  some  people  to  ask,  If  you  can  make  one  kind  of  cotton 
goods  as  cheap  as  the  English,  why  can  you  not  make  all  kinds  as  cheap,  and 
to  assume  you  can;  but  that  does  not  follow.  In  some  cotton-mills  in  this 
country  hundreds  of  varieties  or  patterns  of  cotton  goods  are  being  made  at 
the  same  time,  white  goods  at  that ;  and  when  coloring  is  introduced,  there 
is  literally  no  end  to  the  variety,  including  designs.  The  statement  then 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  certain  cotton  goods  are  sold  in  the  English  market  by 
us ;  but  the  English  make  and  import  some  $36,000,000  worth  of  other  kinds, 
in  spite  of  all  the  protection  we  now  have.  We  have  been  slowly  increasing 
the  variety  of  cotton  goods  made  by  us.  The  varieties  we  do  not  make  re- 
quire more  labor  and  skill  than  those  we  now  make,  and -pay  much  better 
profits  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  them,  and  have  suitable  machinery 
and  all  other  appliances  for  the  purpose. 

Is  the  statement  about  clocks,  agricultural  and  edge  tools,  and  other 
things,  true  or  false  ?  I  am  sure  an  examination  of  the  returns  of  articles  ex- 
ported will  convince  others  of  the  fact,  as  it  has  me.  Arguing  that  it  cannot 
be  true  will  not  do  away  with  the  facts.  We,  by  the  use  of  our  machines 
and  skilled  labor  and  experience,  make  some  things  cheaper  or  better  than 
they  do,  in  spite  of  paying  more  for  labor  per  day,  and  more  for  taxes  than 
they  do ;  while  other  things,  owing  to  cheap  coal,  cheap  labor,  and  low  taxes, 
added  to  long  experience,  they  make  and  sell  cheaper  than  we  can.  We 
want  to  learn  to  make  everything  cheaper  and  better  than  they  do,  by  perse- 
vering, study  and  industry,  and  then  we  will  give  them  all  the  free  trade 
they  can  stand.  I  do  not  blame  Englishmen  for  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over 
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the  eyes  of  their  dupes  in  this  country,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  cheat  us  in 
trade,  as  our  frontiersmen  do  the  North  American  Indians. 

Again  he  says  :  "  manufactured  commodities,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
never  lower  in  price  in  this  country  than  they  are  at  present ;  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  are  at  least  25  per  cent,  cheaper  to-day  than  they  were  in  1860, 
before  the  present  protective  tariff  was  enacted.  Protection  has  created 
domestic  competition  and  thus  cheapened  the  price.  Manufactured  com- 
modities -are  now  being  sold  in  our  stores  at  as  low  prices  as  they  can  be 
purchased  for  in  the  stores  in  England."  Well,  then,  how  does  "  the  pres- 
ent protective  tariff  "  benefit  manufacturers? 

Does  G.  dispute  the  fact  that  goods  are  sold  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
they  were  in  1860?  If  not,  it  proves  that  the  price  of  goods  can  be  and  has 
been  cheapened  by,  or  at  least  in  spite  of,  protection.  Does  he  dispute  that 
manufactured  commodities  are  being  sold  as  low  in  our  stores  as  they  can 
be  bought  in  the  stores  in  England  ?  He  (Dudley)  does  not  say  all  manu- 
factured commodities. 

We  are  often  told  that  Americans  sell  merchandise  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home,  to  clear  the  home  market.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  am  sure  Englishmen  do  the  same  thing.  If  G.  will  ask  any  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  how  the  tariff  hurts  him,  he  can  then  begin  to  see  how  it 
helps  those  in  this  country.  Englishmen  have  told  me  in  my  own  house,  on 
the  ocean,  and  in  England,  that  if  we  would  take  off  our  tariff  they  would 
shut  up  our  shops  for  us.  They  talk,  in  fact,  as  though  Americans  had  no 
right  to  manufacture,  just  as  they  did  before  1776. 

He  also  says :  "  food,  whether  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  is 
cheaper  here  and  in  more  abundance  than  in  any  country  in  Europe."  Well, 
then,  "  the  present  protective  tariff  "  does  not  seem  to  help  the  farmers  very 
much. 

"  Is  the  statement  in  this  question  true  or  false  ?  "  When  we  find  that 
out,  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  question. 

But  he  says  it  secures  to  both  manufacturers  and  farmers  "  the  domestic 
market."  The  domestic  market  is  secure  to  both,  any  way,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  on  his  own  showing;  for  we  are  already  selling  everything  "  as  cheap, 
or  cheaper,"  than  any  one  else  can. 

The  statement  of  G.  about  this  quotation  is  false ;  no  such  statement  is 
made  by  Dudley  anywhere. 

But  he  says  :  "  our  system  is  one  of  protection  to  labor.  The  protection 
we  give  goes  indirectly  into  the  pockets  of  the  operatives  ;  it  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  pay  more  to  labor.  But  how  can  he  pay  more  to  labor, 
under  the  present  tariff,  than  he  paid  in  1860  under  lower  tariff,  when  he  has 
to  sell  his  goods  "  at  ieast  25  per  cent,  cheaper  to-day  than  in  1860,  before 
the  present  protective  tariff  was  enacted ; "  and  does  not  the  manufacturer 
pay  labor  just  what  he  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  no  more,  regardless  of  the 
tariff  ?  Wages  are  fixed  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  not  by  the 
employer's  ability  to  pay  more  or  less ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  countries  of 
Europe  which,  by  a  protective  tariff,  limit  their  producers  to  a  home  market, 
have  the  poorest  paid  labo"  and  England,  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and 
no  protection,  pays  her  operatives  higher  wages  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  except  this. 

Is  it  true  or  not  that  "  goods  are  sold  25  per  cent,  cheaper  to-day"  in 
this  country  "than  in  1860,  before  the  present  tariff  was  enacted?"  G. 
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neither  affirms  nor  denies  it ;  he  simply  asks  a  question  easily  answered  by 
any  intelligent  man  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  events. 
If  it  is  not  true,  the  answer  is  to  say  it  is  not  true,  and  prove  it  by  the  prices 
of  the  two  different  periods.  If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  substantially, 
then  the  reason  is  that  the  progress  of  invention  in  labor-saving  machinery, 
in  connection  with  the  division  of  labor,  by  which  means  water  and  steam 
power  applied  to  machinery  since  1860  is  enabling  us  to  do  by  machinery  the 
work  that  would  require  millions  of  men  without  the  use  of  power  as  de- 
scribed. By  these  means  goods  can  be  made  and  transported  cheaper  than 
in  1 860,  and  consequently  sold  at  a  less  price,  leaving  the  same  margin  for 
profit.  I  will  give  an  illustration :  the  Hopedale  Machine  Company  has 
been  at  work  about  a  year  on  some  newly  invented  machines  for  making  a 
certain  kind  of  machine  screw  automatically,  of  which  we  use  large  numbers. 
We  have  been  making  them  on  machines  which  require  a  boy  or  a  man  to 
each  machine,  but  with  our  new  machines  it  will  require  only  one  man  to 
keep  from  six  to  eight  machines  going.  We  have  already  spent  several 
thousand  dollars  in  experimenting  and  building  new  machines,  and  expect 
during  the  present  year  to  expend  about  $12,000  more  in  the  same  way. 
We  are  putting  stock  and  labor  into  these  machines  now,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing better  screws  at  lower  cost  hereafter.  This  will  all  be  thrown  away 
unless,  after  we  get  our  machines  ready,  we  can  find  a  market  for  them. 
Where  can  we  find  a  market  and  how  can  we  get  a  foothold  in  it?  We 
should  not  expect  to  find  it  in  Africa  or  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  vast  num- 
ber of  human  beings  there,  because  they  build  no  machinery  requiring  such 
screws ;  nor  in  South  America,  for  the  same  reason.  We  have  only  Europe 
and  North  America  left.  Suppose  that  large  numbers  are  used  in  England, 
what  would  we  have  to  do  to  get  a  foothold  there  ?  We  should  have  to  go 
there  and  reside,  or  have  resident  representatives  there  to  introduce  and  re- 
tain our  business.  The  cost  of  doing  this  there,  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  here,  would  be  very  great  beyond  what  it  would  be  to  gain  and 
supply  the  market  at  home.  In  order  to  have  any  real  foothold  in  any  mar- 
ket, your  name  or  trade-mark  must  be  known  to  the  purchasers  to  insure 
success.  It  costs  the  Hopedale  Machine  Company  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  for  advertising,  and  many  thousands  more  for  traveling  agents  to  do 
our  business  and  maintain  our  business  relations.  The  English  shops  adver- 
tise and  have  their  resident  agents  here,  to  help  sustain  their  business  at 
home.  They  are  also  engaged  in  preaching  free  trade  and  advising  our 
members  of  Congress  on  the  tariff  question.  To  get  a  market  for  our  screws 
we  shall  offer  a  better  quality  at  the  same  price,  or  the  same  quality  at  a 
lower  price.  In  this  way  prices  are  lowered. 

G.  says  that  "  wages  are  fixed  by  a  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  not 
by  the  employer's  ability  to  pay  more  or  less."  As  a  general  proposition,  I 
agree  to  this  statement,  although  I  would  rather  work  for  a  man  who  was 
able  to  pay  me  what  he  agreed  to  than  one  who  was  not.  Having  agreed  to 
the  above  proposition,  we  come  naturally  to  the  bottom  question  -  does  a 
protective  tariff  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  especially  skilled 
labor,  or  labor  having  experience  in  varied  industries  in  this  country,  beyond 
what  it  would  under  free  trade  proper  or  the  bastard  free  trade  of  England  ? 
I  take  the  ground  that  protection  draws  skilled  labor  and  other  labor  to  this 
country;  while  free  trade  would  drive  them  from  it.  Then,  if  the  demand  for 
labor  is  greater  here  in  consequence  of  protection,  we  must  pay  enough  to 
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draw  laborers  from  other  countries.  When  there  is  a  universal  demand  for 
labor,  farmers  and  all  other  employers  will  bid  against  each  other  to  get  what 
they  want.  The  growth  of  the  country  by  natural  increase  and  by  emigra- 
tion has  made  and  will  make  this  the  best  market  in  the  world,  both  for  labor 
and  the  fruits  of  labor. 

G.  says  England  "  pays  her  operatives  higher  wages  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  globe,  except  this."  Some  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  free-traders  say 
she  pays  as  much,  and  some  more  than  this.  But  does  not  G.  know  that 
England  is  forcing  her  manufactured  goods  on  other  nations  and  peoples  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  Did  she  not  force  China  to  take  her  opium  ? 
And  does  she  not  hold  Turkey  to  a  ruinous  tariff  ?  What  is  she  doing  to- 
day in  Egypt  under  false  pretenses  ?  She  has  been  for  years  bullying  Spain 
to  make  a  commercial  treaty  by  which  she  can  rob  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, smuggling  in  goods  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  She  is  on  a  system  of 
gigantic  robbery,  and  crying  free  trade  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  France 
seems  trying  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

"The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley  would  have  us  believe  that  England  is  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  people  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  that  she  may  break 
down  our  manufactures,  and  herself  supply  our  market  with  manufactured  goods.  Why 
didn't  she  do  it  when  she  had  the  chance,  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1846  to  1861,  when 
we  had  a  low  tariff  ?  Were  our  manufactures  languishing  then  ?  On  the  contrary, 
everybody  was  busy  the  year  round,  manufactures  increased  to  a  wonderful  degree,  pau- 
perism was  almost  unknown,  and  a  'tramp'  had  never  been  seen  in  the  land." 

What  G.  says  in  his  questions  and  statements  in  this  quotation  is  not 
true.  Any  person  doing  business  in  1857  and  since,  and  who  has  lived 
since  1832,  knows  that  the  statements  are  false. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  intended,  but  not  more  than  seemed  best  in 
answering  so  many  misleading  questions, 

GEORGE  DRAPER. 
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IT  is  our  purpose  to  point  out  the  facts,  and  the  arguments  derived  from 
them,  which  prove  that  the  workingman  —  the  man  who  works  for 
wages  —  is  more  than  all  others  benefited  by  Protection,  and,  therefore, 
most  interested  in  maintaining  and  perfecting  it.  By  workingman  is  meant 
not  only  the  man,  but  his  family  and  dependents.  Indeed,  the  families  of 
workingmen  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  existing  Protective  system. 
If  the  different  classes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  are 
compared  as  regards  their  mental  and  physical  condition,  their  habits, 
modes  of  life,  social  surroundings,  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  manifest  that  the  widest  distinction  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
the  workingmen  of  the  two  countries.  It  will  also  be  found  ttiat  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  greatest,  the  most  striking,  between  the  families  of  the  work- 
ingmen of  the  two  countries.  As  the  social  position  of  any  class  is  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  advancement,  the  distinction  between  the  condition  of 
that  class  here  and  abroad  becomes  less  marked.  The  rich  in  both  coun- 
tries have  the  same  advantages  —  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  Their  families 
have  the  same  comforts  -indulge  in  the  same  luxuries.  Descending  the 
scale,  distinctions  gradually  appear.  The  middle  class  in  this  country  is 
better  off,  has  more  comforts  and  advantages  than  the  same  class  in  Europe. 
The  women  and  children  of  this  class  in  the  United  States  enjoy  almost  all 
the  privileges  which  are  accessible  to  any  of  the  most  favored  in  the  com- 
munity. If  we  go  lower  in  the  social  scale  in  Europe,  the  women  and 
children,  no  less  than  the  men,  give  evidences  of  inferiority  in  all  the  traits 
of  womanhood  and  of  manhood.  In  this  country  the  women  enjoy  the 
advantages  conferred  by  comparative  relief  from  working  for  wages,  and 
are  permitted  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  homes  and  their 
children.  Go  still  lower  and  the  distinction  becomes  still  broader. 
Both  men  and  women  and  their  children  in  Europe,  are  literally 
slaves  of  toil  and  hunger,  working  hopelessly  and  aimlessly,  looking 
forward  to  the  grave  as  their  first  and  only  resting  place.  The 
family  bonds  and  relations  barely  exist,  and  that  motive  which  in  this  land 
inspires  the  hours  of  toil  —  the  hope  of  advancement,  if  not  for  the  patents, 
at  least  for  the  children  —  has  little  if  any  force.  Here,  then,  do  we  find  the 


pre-eminent  advantage  of  our  American  Protective  policy.  It  protects  the 
workingman  and  his  family.  It  saves  them  from  degradation  and  distress. 
It  makes  the  family  relation,  in  all  its  attractive  qualities,  possible.  It 
elevates  the  wives  and  children  of  the  workingman.  It  relieves  tnem,  or 
most  of  them,  from  the  need  of  working  for  their  daily  bread.  It  makes 
home  life  possible.  It  affords  to  children  leisure  for  early  education,  and 
thus  opens  up  to  them  endless  opportunities.  The  rich  and  the  middle 
classes  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  Protection.  As  compared  with  the  poor 
and  the  working  people,  they  get  but  little,  afld  they  would  be  nearly  as 
well  off  under  Free- Trade,  while  the  condition  of  the  poor  would  become  in- 
describably wretched.  Our  American  workingmen  who  have  never  con- 
trasted their  condition  with  that  of  their  competitors  under  low  wages  and 
insufficient  work  abroad,  cannot,  and  do  not,  realize  the  perils  of  Free-Trade. 
Let  them  read  about  their  fellow  workmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
or  talk  with  one  who  has  been  forced  to  leave  his  native  land  by  starvation 
wages  and  the  hopeless  destitution  of  his  family,  and  they  will  comprehend 
the  danger  which  now  threatens  them. 

Free-Traders  are  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  conferred  by 
Protection  upon  employers,  the  manufacturers  and  proprietors,  who  pay 
wages,  hoping  to  excite  the  envy  and  hostility  of  workingmen.  They  do 
not  mention  the  infinitely  greater  advantages  of  those  who  are  employed. 
As  a  class,  the  employers  of  labor  here  make  no  greater  profits  than  those  of 
the  Old  World.  Competition  is  active.  The  ambition  of  our  people  is 
ever  alert  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  increasing  their  wealth,  and 
no  industry  is  long  allowed  to  return  unusual  profits.  It  is  soon  overrun 
with  competition,  and  its  profits  speedily  turned  to  losses.  But  this  same 
spirit  of  competition,  sure  to  level  down  profits  of  employers,  is  the  safe- 
guard and  the  promoter  -of  high  wages  for  the  employed.  Stimulated  by 
Protection,  it  strives  to  set  every  man  at  work,  and  it  competes  for  labor  as 
well  as  for  profits.  The  demand  for  workingmen  advances  their  wages, 
and  so  long  as  enterprise  is  encouraged  and  protected  against  foreign  inter- 
ference, so  long  will  it  continue  to  demand  labor,  and  thereby  sustain 
wages.  Reverse  the  process,  check  and  throttle  our  industries,  discourage 
enterprise,  and  workmen  must  surely  go  begging  for  work ;  their  wages 
decline,  and,  becoming  insufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families,  the 
workman's  wife  must  come  to  his  aid  and  join  in  the  daily  struggle,  and 
his  children  suffer  from  neglect.  Poverty  and  distress  take  the  place  of 
comfort  and  prosperity,  and  in  time  degradation  and  despair,  hopeless  and 
inevitable,  become  the  lot  of  the  American  workingman,  as  it  is  and  has  f  er 
centuries  been  the  lot  of  his  fellow  workmen  in  Europe.  Workingmen 
have,  then,  the  greatest  interest  in  the  result  of  the  pending  discussion  be- 
tween Protection  and  Free-Trade.  Let  them  watch  it,  and  see  to  it  that 
no  party  and  no  combination  of  men  or  circumstances  are  permitted  to 
overthrow  or  lower  the  barrier  of  Protection,  which  is  the  safeguard  of 
their  happiness  for  the  present  and  of  their  hopes  for  the  future. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES,  compiled  from  Vol.  20,  U.  S.  Census,  and 
from  British  official  statements,  give  the  average  weekly  wages  in  102 
kinds  of  work,  including  manufactures,  mechanical  trades  and  un- 
ikilled  labor: 
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WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  102  EMPLOYMENTS. 


Occupations. 
Boots  and  shoes,  Cutters. 
Finishers  

Great 
Britain 
.S6.08 
7.20 
7.88 
6.29 
3  15 
1.87 
4.96 
2.65 
9.68 
4.8'i 
5  53 
6.78 
7.66 
7  19 
7  93 
7.46 
7.26 
4  35 
14.52 
7.26 
7.26 
14.52 
4.60 
6  05 
2.42 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.11 
5.75 
3.32 
6.7« 
6.41 
5.52 
2.54 
6.05 
2.90 
7.38 
7.70 
9.62 
9.92 
7.93 
9.66 
11.62 
8.14 
6.8<> 
8.40 
10.23 
8.00 

$6.94 
6.98 
7.45 
7.32 
7.47 
6.95 

United 

States. 
$13.85 
14.50 
11.70 
10.60 
8  65 
5.25 
13.50 
4.25 
11.67 
8.82 
8.29 
12.82 
13.76 
13.34 
13.67 
15.46 
20.64 
11.02 
27.00 
13.38 
19.50 
28.86 
8.34 
13.44 
11.44 
7.20 
9.60 
9.60 
7.80 
11.45 
10.00 
13.84 
11.00 
11.70 
4.75 
10.93 
4.65 
13.88 
20.30 
19.43 
19.67 
18.58 
19.73 
21.89 
17.90 
13.18 
19.33 
20.79 
16.97 

TRADES,  < 

$11.84 
16.48 
16.33 
14.76 
15.24 
13.85 

Great 
Occupations.                  Britain. 
Potteries,  handlers  $839 

United 
States. 
$16.62 
13.66 
12.00 
5.28 
11.  5C 
12.00 
28.02 
15.30 
3.90 
8.40 
6.37 
4.62 
9.21 
4.14 
6.51 
3.90 
9.36 
4  26 
13.54 
11.66 
7.03 
5.34 
11.50 
7.94 
24.71 

14.75 

5.00 
12.77 
10.40 
10.63 
5.76 
10.39 
5.13 
10.00 
5.80 
8.96 
7.52 
10.93 
12.05 
11.58 
12  47 
11.21 
10.93 
6.90 

$1,106.83 
11.90 

$11.71 
15.00 
7.70 

Printers  6.65 

Gas,  stokers            ... 

Carpets,  weavers  7  26 

Hats,  finishers  

Winders,  women  2.78 
Dyers  8  87 

Trimmers,  girls  .      .  . 

Mechanics  6  90 

Dyers  

Cotton  goods,  printers..     12.10 
Apprentices  508 

Dyers,  boys  

Iron  furnaces,  keepers.. 
Keepers'  helpers  

Boys  0  85 

Grinders  520 

Fillers       

Strippers  4.45 

Enginemon  

Drawers,  women  3.50 

Iron  foundries,  moulder? 
Machinists  

Mule  spinners  6.96 

Doffers,  boys  2.18 

Machinery,  molders  

Dyers  4  96 

Pattern  makers      .  ... 
Rolling  mills,  puddlers.. 
Helpers     .... 

Dyers,  boys  2.18 

Finishers    .         6.20 

Finishers,  boys  2.90 

Hammermen  

Mechanics  6.78 

Hollers               

Carpenters  6  41 

Boll  turners 

Laborers  3  .  87 

Rollers  and  bloomers.  .  . 
Hoppers  

Silks,  winders  2  96 

Weavers,  power  5.40 

Roupbers  

Weavers,  women  4.38 
Designers  12  00 

Calomers  

W  heelers  

Lace  machine  opera- 
tors, male  9.11 

Wheelers,  coal  

Stock  takers  

Lace  machine  opera- 
tors, female  3  09 

Laborers  

Coal  mining,  miners  

Dyers  7  00 

Drivers  .TV  

Woolens,  sorters    6  47 

Engineers  

Warpers,  male  5  52 

Blacksmiths  

Warpers,  female    .           2.90 
Spinners,  male  ...               7  .  05 
Spinners,  female.  .           2.72 
Weavers,  male  ....           5.38 
Weavers,  female.  .           3.78 
Fullers  5.87 

Iron  miners  

Paper,  rag  sorters  
Finishers  

Finishers,  women  
Mechanics  

Potteries,  plate  makers... 
Dish  makers  

Dyers  4.90 

Car  works,  makers.    ...      7.50 
Coach  makers  .      811 

Cup  makors    ... 

Saucer  makers  
Basin  makers  

Wood  machinists  7.74 

Smiths  8.11 

Hollowware  jiggers  
Hollow  ware  pressers.  .  . 
Kilnmen  

Painters,  coach  7.26 

Painters,  wagon  4  84 

Laborers  4.36 

Sagger  makers  

Total,  93  occupations.  $578.  49 
Average  weekly,              6.22 

Mold  makers  

Turners  

Carpenters  

JENERAL. 

Painters  ;    .      $6  33 

Smiths  

Coppersmiths  7.74 

Masons         

Laborers                 4  37 

Engineers  

Total,  102  occupations.$640.04 
Averaere  weeklv.  ..            6.27 

$1,229.74 
12.05 

Mechanics... 

These  figures  represent  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  from  the  rudest  to 
the  most  highly  skilled,  and  embrace  those  of  which  the  designations  in  the 
two  countries,  as  given  in  the  census  volume,  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  tables  also  show  the  enormous  indirect  effect  of  the  Tariff  upon  wages 
in  mechanical  trades.  In  nearly  every  branch  of  manufactures  or  mining 
many  mechanics  are  employed,  and  the  number  of  smiths,  masons,  engi- 


neers,  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  engaged  in  these  protected  branches 
of  industry  is  .so  large  that,  if  part  are  thus  enabled  to  get  good  wages,  the 
standard  of  wages  for  all  is  raised,  and  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  all  is 
vastly  increased.  Any  failure  to  protect  these  industries  would  close 
thousands  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  thus  would  force  many 
thousand  mechanics  now  employed  therein  to  enter  into  ruinous  competi- 
tion with  those  otherwise  employed,  so  that  the  wages  of  all  would  inevita- 
bly be  depressed. 

The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
the  persons  in  the  ninety-three  occupations  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  as  given  in  Census  Volume  No.  20,  with  the  percentage  of  excess  in 
the  United  States : 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Gas  

Great 
Britain. 
.  $6.17 

.    7  86 

United 
States. 
$U.ao 
11.70 
8.45 
10.40 
13.55 
14.56 
14.45 
11.57 
11.70 
8.55 
18.30 
10.19 
9.01 
11.72 

P.  ct. 

higher. 
130.3 
48.9 
1232 
55.6 
82.5 
89.3 
77  2 
107.9 
111.9 
81.3 
110.4 
68.0 
83.6 
87.0 

Hats  

.    3  79 

Iron  furnaces.. 
Iron  foundries. 
Machinery  

6.68 
7.42 
7.69 

Rolling  mills... 
Coal  mining.... 
Iron  mining.  .  .  . 
Paper  

8.15 
5.56 
5.52 
.    4.72 

Potteries.       .  •  • 

.    8.80 

Carpf  ts  

6.45 
.    4  91 

Cotton     

Silk... 

.    6.26 

Great 
Britain. 

Woolen $6.95 

Cars 6.85 

Carpenters 6.94 

Smiths 6.98 

Masons 7.45 

Tinners 7.32 

Engineers 7.47 

Mechanics 6.85 

Painters 6.33 

Coppersmiths —    7.74 
Laborers 4.37 


United 
States. 
$8.29 
10.87 
11.84 
16.48 
16.33 
14  76 
15.24 
13.85 
11.71 
15.09 
7.70 


Average  weekly.  $6.27       $12.05 


P.  ct. 

higher. 

67.3 

68.7 

70.6 

136.1 

119.2 

101.6 

104.0 

99.3 

85.0 

93  8 

76.2 

92.2 


GERMAN   AND   FRENCH   WAGES. 


The  report  of  German  wages,  prepared  with  great  care  by  the  Statistical 
Society,  Concordia,  quoted  by  Mr.  Schoenhof,  an  official  expressly  employed 
by  President  Cleveland's  Administration  to  collect  Free-Trade  statistics, 
shows  the  average  wages  of  workingmen  employed  in  trades  and  factories  in 
different  provinces  of  the  German  Empire,  as  follows  (see  "The  Industrial 
Situation,"  by  Schoenhof,  page  115): 


Silesia ' $2.32 

East  Prussia 2.85 

Posen 2.90 

Pomerania 2.68 

Brandenburg 2.90 

Saxony,  Kingdom '2.74 

Anhalt ...  .  2.98 


Saxony,  Prussia $3.04 

Hesse-Nassau 3.15 

Braunschweig 3.28 

Bavaria 3.22 

Hanover 3.20 

Baden 3.38 


Alsace-Lorraine $362 

Wurtemburg 3.*W 

Westphalia 3.65 

Rhenish  Prussia 3.70 


Average. 


.$3.12 


The  average  of  these  quotations  is  only  $3.12  a  week,  against  $6.27  in 
Great  Britain  for  102  occupations  named  already,  and  $12.05  for  the  United 
States.  The  "  Annuaire  Statistique  "  for  1884,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Schoenhof 
(page  124),  makes  French  wages  average  $6.36  in  Paris  for  men,  and  $3.78 
in  the  departments  outside  of  Paris;  only  $3.36  for  women  in  Paris,  and 
only  $1.98  outside  of  Paris. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  proportion  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  renders  any  comparison  of 
wages  only,  without  allowance  for  the  number  of  workers  of  each  kind  em- 
ployed, apt  to  be  most  deceiving.  The  number  reported  in  twelve  of  the 
eixteen  industries  compared  is  contrasted  in  appended  table  with  the 
United  States  census  returns  for  the  same  industries : 


Average  Weekly  Wages  of  All  Classes  of  Hands  Employed  in  Each  Industry. 

ENGLISH  WAGES. 


Men. 

Boys. 

Females. 

Total. 

5 

S" 

M 

d 

* 

03 
• 

S 

i 

be 

a 

* 

J 

at 

Ifc 

I 

at 
£ 

8 
9 
9 
16 
34 
29 
47 
22 
•ffi 
11 
25 
4 
22 
9 
37 
28 

$6.50 
6.99 
5  88 
6.27 
6.64 
6.87 
6.34 
5.36 
5.79 
5.69 
8.43 
8.38 
6.93 
6.13 
6.48 
5.70 

11 

2 
5 
2 
18 
17 
5 
12 
8 
4 
6 

$2.43 
1.94 
2.34 
2.52 
2.3ti 
2.26 
1.76 
3.04 
2.69 
2.18 
2  07 

4 

$2.15 

23 
11 

19 
18 
52 
46 
52 
34 
30 
22 
43 
1 
29 
26 
78 
72 

$3.79 
6.03 
4.08 
5.85 
5.11 
5.17 
5.89 
4.54 
5.03 
3.97 
5.73 
6.26 
5.83 
3.80 
4.41 
3.89 

(Jug                                            .                

Hats  felt  

5 

2.56 

Machinery    . 

Rolling  mills    

Coalmines  

7 
12 
3 
1 
9 
20 
21 

2.30 
1.93 
3.45 
2.66 
2.79 
2.45 
2.58 

Potteries  

gilt                                  

6 
8 
21 
23 

2.35 
2.20 
2.65 
2.88 

Cotton  

Woolens  

Total           

332 

$6.47 

148 

$2.51 

82 

$2.47 

562 

$4.84 

AMKHICAN  WAGES. 


1 

Men. 

Boys. 

Females. 

Total. 

8 

t 

Sf 

* 

o 

| 

1 

C 

S* 

1 

B 

• 

* 

17 
5 
19 
16 
12 
28 
43 
11 
9 
15 
21 
18 
17 
12 
18 
17 

$12.30 
11.14 
13.63 
10.38 
11.03 
11.99 
13.99 
10.87 
9.32 
10.54 
16.36 
13.04 
12.12 
11.82 
10.43 
9.94 

12 

$6.56 

1 

$7.50 

30 
5 
30 
16 

u 

23 
43 
11 
10 
23 
24 
35 
17 
21 
34 
28 

$960 
11  14 
10.  U5 
10.38 
11.03 
11.99 
13.09 
10.87 
8  64 
8.74 
14  81 
9.42 
12.12 
9.14 
7.71 
8.05 

$10.54 

Qas    

Hats  felt           

5 

3.C8 

6 

4.30 

Iron  foundries  

Kollinjf  mills    

Iron  mines    

1 
2 

1 
2 

2.52 
6.15 
3.97 
3.15 

6 

2 

15 

"9 

10 

7 

5.08 
4  03 
5.91 

"5.57" 
4.95 
4.94 

gilt                   

Car  works  

Cotton  

6 
4 

4.18 
5.48 

Woolens      

Total  

278 

$12.24 

33 

$5.13 

56 

$5.26 

367 

Great  Britain. 

United  States, 

Number. 

In  1,000. 

Number. 

Tn  1,000. 

585,350 

427,460 
101,993 
31,807 

485 
354 
135 
26 

534,807 
182,109 

j-     64JJ12 

685 
233 

82 

Girls  

And  the  averages  of  wages  given  in  the  census  reports  compare  as  follows : 


Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

Classes. 

Wages. 

Classes. 

Wages. 

Men            .           .  ..,  

257 
48 
120 
33 

90.50 
2.91 
2.45 
1.83 

247 
41 

\    - 

$13.24 
5.56 

4.09 

Girls     ,. 

Usicg  these  averages  for  1000  workers  in  each  country,  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  above  cited,  we  have  a  complete  comparison  of 
wages  in  these  industries  as  follows : 


Great  Britain. 


United  States. 


Weekly  Wages. 

Total. 

Weekly  Wages. 

Total. 

485  men  at       i 

(6.56 
2.91 
2.45 
1.83 

$3,181.60 
1,030.14 
330.75 
47.58 

685  men  at  

..  $12.24 

$8,38440 
1,295.48 
335.38 

...      5.56 

135  boys  at  
26girlsat  

...      4.08 

Total  

$4,590.07 

Total    .     ... 

$10,015.26 

The  wages  for  1000  workers,  divided  as  they  actually  were  divided, 
and  paid  as  they  actually  were  paid  according  to  the  census  volume  on 
wages,  averaged  in  the  United  States  $10.01^  weekly,  and  in  Great  Britain 
$4.59  weekly,  so  that  the  actual  compensation  of  the  workers  employed  was 
118.2  per  cent,  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain. 

THE    INCREASE   OP  AMERICAN   WAGES   IS  DUE   TO   PROTECTION. 

Conclusive  evidence  from  official  data  has  been  given  for  the  belief 
that  wages  paid  in  this  country  under  Protection  now  average  fully  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  wages  paid  in  the  same  occupations  and  for  the  same 
kinds  of  work  in  Great  Britain  under  Free-Trade.  The  question  remains, 
how  far  the  difference  is  due  to  the  Tariff.  Wages  are  and  always  have 
been  higher  in  this  comparatively  new  country  than  in  older  and  more 
crowded  countries,  and  the  Free-Trader  would  like  to  have  it  believed  that 
the  difference  is  not  greater  or  as  great,  after  years  of  Protection  in  this 
country,  as  it  was  in  1860  after  fourteen  years  of  revenue  Tariff. 


A  complete  and  reliable  comparison  of  earnings  of  all  British  labor  Waft 
made  by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  which  is  adopted  in  an  elaborate  argument 
in  favor  of  the  British  policy  by  Mr.  Giffen,  president  of  the  British  Statis- 
tical Society.  Professor  Levi  calculates  that  the  average  earnings  of  all  the 
workers  in  Great  Britain  increased  from  $184.91  in  1867  to  $207.77  in  1884, 
or  about  12  per  cent. ;  but  this  includes  agricultural  workers,  whose  wages 
have  increased  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 

As  to  industrial  earnings,  the  figures  of  Professor  Levi  are  these :  In 
1867,  for  5,600,000  workeir,  aggregate  earnings,  £226,000,000,  or  $200 
each;  in  1884,  for  6,600,000  workers,  aggregate  earnings,  £807,000,000,  or 
$232.50  each.  Here  the  increase  in  industrial  occupations,  other  than  agri- 
culture, averages  16  per  cent.  From  1860  to  18oO  the  increase  may  have 
been  a  little  more  than  from  1867  to  1884,  but  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that 
the  Frse-Trade  claim  is  that  British  wages  advanced  from  1860  to  1880  not 
far  from  16  per  cent,  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  occupations,  and 
from  7  to  9  per  cent,  in  agriculture. 

RISE   IN   AMERICAN   WAGES  40   PER   CENT.    SINCE   1860. 

In  the  following  table  the  rate  of  wages  is  computed  from  the  reports 
in  Census  Volume  No.  20  on  wages,  including  only  the  establishments 
which  reported  for  1860  and  for  1880,  and  only  the  wages  of  those  hands 
in  each  establishment  which  were  reported  for  both  years.  Foremen  and 
superintendents  are  in  all  cases  excluded.  These  different  occupations 
are  so  arranged  as  to  contrast  the  branches  of  industry  especially  affected 
by  Protective  duties  with  other  branches  less  directly  affected,  and  with 
the  mechanical  trades : 


WAGES  IN  1860  AND  1880. 
PROTECTED  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

Number 
of 
hands. 

Wages  daily. 

Amount  dally. 

Per  ct. 
in- 
crease. 

1800. 

1880. 

1860. 

1880. 

Boots  and  shoes  

194,079 
20.371 
185,472 
24,177 
27,820 
31,668 
41,875 

145,351 

80,133 
147.956 
24,422 
1,077 
9,494 
23,812 

42,818 

49,881 
105,307 

$1.37U 
0..81H 
0.85 
1.40 
1.85 
0.98 
1.24 
1.46 
1.55 
1.34 
1.33 
1.23 
1.09^ 
1.08 
1.32}$ 
1.01 
1.65 
1.75 
1.47 
1.09 

$1.88 
1.17 
1.17 
8.13M 
2.20 
1.12 
1.65 
2.19 
1.91 
1.92 
2.28 
1.95 
1.60 
1.61 
2-Olfcj 
1.32 
2.28^ 
2.50 
2.30 
1.46 

$266,919 
16,602 
157,651 
33.8T1 
60,542 
31,035 
B|,W8 

210,759 

106,677 
181,986 
26,742 
1,109 
12,600 
24,050 

\        78,791 

73,326 
114,785 

$364,869 
23,834 
220,512 
51,618 
60,104 
35,468 
64,906 

292,156 

182,703 
2X8,5]  4 

flKao 

1,734 
19,130 
31,432 
102,836 

*  109,788 
153,748 

86.8 
43.5 
37.6 
52.5 
18.9 
14.3 
25.0 
60.0 
23.2 
43.3 
71.4 
&t<.5 
41.1 
66.3 
62.3 
30.7 
38.5 
42.8 
56.4 
34.0 

Carpets  

Cotton  goods  

Glass  

Hardware  and  cutlery  
Iron  mining  

Iron  furnaces  

Iron  foundries  .  | 
Iron  stoves  > 

Iron  machine  shops  ) 

Iron  rolling  mills  

Lumber,  sawed  

Paper  

Pins  

Potteries  

Tanners  

Tin  and  sheet  iron  1 

Tinsmiths  \ 

Wasrons  and  carriages  
Woolens  and  worsteds  

Total.  

1,155,213 

$1,433,268 

$2,039.435 

42.3 

MECHANICAL  TRADES. 


Blacksmiths  

172726 

SI  54 

$2.18 

$265  998 

$376  543 

42  9 

Cabinetmakers           

50,654 

1  CO 

2  13 

75  981 

107  893 

42  0 

Carpenters  •  

873,143 

1.48 

2  00 

562,252 

746  286 

35  1 

Coopers      

40138 

2  60 

4  00 

122  845 

196  552 

60  0 

Engineers  1 

1  70W 

2.26 

67  883 

89980 

82  5 

Firemen  J 

179,628 

1.05 

1  46 

41,805 

68,128 

39.0 

Machinists  

101,128 

1  64U 

3.35 

168942 

237,632 

45  8 

Masons  

102,470 

2.32 

3.12 

237,730 

380,306 

34.5 

Painters  ...           1 

1  51 

1  93 

27  8 

Varnishers  ) 

128.556 

1  Go 

o  oo 

[•       203,118 

287,396 

35  1 

Plumbers  

19,383 

1.75 

2.50 

33,920 

48,457 

42.8 

Total  

1,070,818 

$1,768,475 

$2,509,174 

41.9 

OTHER  MANUFACTURES. 


26,219 

$1  UOU 

$2  01U 

$26  350 

$52  831 

100  5 

Brickmaking        

66,375 

1.2d^ 

i:73 

83  964 

114.929 

36.8 

CigarmakinK  

56,599 

1  31U 

1.68 

74,428 

95,086 

27.7 

Coppersmiths              

2,342 

1.75 

2  50 

4098 

5,855 

42  8 

Clothing  

185,105 

1.48 

2  01 

273,955 

372,061 

85.8 

Flour  milling  

58,407 

1.39U 

1.85W 

81,478 

108,845 

33.0 

Furniture            .  .           ... 

48,729 

$1.55 

$2  02 

$75,530 

$98,433 

30  8 

Gasworks  •  

4,695 

1.00 

1.52^ 

4.695 

7,160 

52.5 

Marble  and  stone  

21,471 

1.83 

2.06 

39,292 

44,230 

12.5 

Pianos  

6,575 

2.29 

3.03 

15,057 

19,922 

32.3 

Ship  carpenters,  &c    
Upholsters  

5,400 
10.443 

1.75 
1.84 

2.02 
2.50 

9,450 
19,225 

10,908 
28,108 

15.4 
85.8 

Wheelrights  

16,108 

1.52 

2.39 

24,484 

38,498 

56.6 

Totals.. 

508.468 

$732.006 

£994.266 

S5.8 

UNSKILLED    LABOR, 


Unskilled  labor  

900,000 

$0.99 

$l.83i 

$891,000 

$1,192,500 

33.8 

RECAPITULATION . 


1,155,213 

$1,433,268 

$2,039,435 

42.5 

Mechanical  trades       

1,070.818 
508,468 

1,768,475 
732,006 

2,509.174 
994.266 

41.9 
85.8 

Unskilled  labor    

900,000 

891,000 

1,192,500 

33.8 

Totals.  45  classes.  .  . 

3,640.499 

S1.32U 

$1.85 

$4.824.749 

$6.735.375 

39.6 

The  average  increase,  39.6  per  cent.,  thus  represents  more  accurately 
than  any  other  comparison  yet  found  practicable  the  actual  change  in  the 
wages  of  labor  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  industries  in  this 
country.  Contrasted  with  Professor  Levi's  statement,  which  shows  a  gain 
of  16  per  cent,  in  the  earnings  of  British  labor,  in  similar  industries  from 
1867  to  1884,  it  more  than  justifies  the  statement  that  in  these  industries, 
as  in  agricultwre,  wages  in  this  country  have  advanced  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  they  have  advanced  in  Great  Britain. 


WHY  MECHANICS   GAIN. 

The  most  foolish  of  all  arguments  against  the  Protective  policy  is  that 
it  cannot  helo  wage  earners,  "because  the  wages  of  men  in  mechanical 
trades,  who  are  not  protected  at  all,  have  advanced  about  as  much  as  the 
wages  in  protected  manufactures. "  Those  who  reason  thus,  unless  they 
arc  intentionally  deceiving,  show  that  they  have  not  comprehended  the  first 
principles  of  the  protective  policy.  The  primary  aim  of  that  policy  is  to 
create  a  larger  demand  for  all  labor  and  a  larger  home  market  for  all  prod- 
ucts, by  promoting  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  and  the  growth  of 
industries  which,  without  it,  could  not  thrive.  This  it  has  done:  In  1860, 
the  last  year  of  a  revenue  Tariff,  there  were  1,311,246  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  occupations,  according  to  the 
census,  for  the  tables  headed  "manufactures"  then  included  mechanics, 
miners  and  quarrymen.  In  1880,  the  tables  of  manufactures,  mining  and 
quarrying  account  for  2,992,793  workers.  The  number  was  about  four 
persons  for  every  100  of  the  population  in  1860,  and  about  six  persons  for 
every  100  of  the  population  in  1880.  In  addition  to  the  gain  resulting 
from  increase  in  population,  there  was  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  these  in- 
dustries, due  to  the  national  policy. 

The  first  effect  is  that  for  every  100  farm  workers  there  were  about  20 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  in  1860,  but  in  1880  about 
40  persons  for  every  100  farmers.  Thus  was  created  a  double  home  de- 
mand for  food,  as  respects  persons  employed  in  these  industries,  and  far 
more  than  a  double  demand  for  materials  of  farm  production.  In  this  way, 
wages  of  farm  labor  were  raised  in  spite  of  an  enormous  immigration. 

The  workers  in  new  manufacturing  establishments  need  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  products  of  mechanical  works.  For  every  mechanic  in 
1860  there  were  about  two  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining; 
in  1880  for  every  mechanic  there  were  at  least  three  such  persons  demand- 
ing his  services.  But  that  is  not  all ;  a  vast  number  of  the  mechanics  them- 
selves found  employment  in  the  new  manufacturing  works,  so  that  the  in- 
creased demand  lor  other  mechanical  works  fell  to  a  smaller  part  of  the 
whole  number.  Thus  the  demand  for  mechanical  labor  not  in  manufactures 
and  mining  was  more  than  double,  and  the  wages  of  mechanics  were  thus 
advanced. 

Finally,  the  development  of  manufactures  and  of  mining  employed 
1,700,000  persons  who  were  not  so  employed  in  1860,  and  who,  but  for 
that  development,  must  have  sought  work  in  mechanical  trades  er  ia  farm- 
ing. Had  half  of  them  gone  into  farming,  increasing  by  more  than  a  tenth 
the  number  of  tartu  workers,  must  not  that  have  depressed  the  wages  of 
farm  labor  ?  Had  the  other  half  gone  into  mechanical  trades,  increasing  by 
80  per  cent,  the  number  of  mechanics,  must  not  the  depression  in  wages  of 
such  labor  have  been  severe  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  the  increased  demand  and  increased  wages  for  labor  in 
one  department  have  affected  with  incalculable  blessing  labor  in  every  other 
department  of  industry.  And  so  a  Free-Trade  policy,  by  closing  thou- 
sands of  factories,  mills  and  mines  which  Protection  has  opened,  and  turn- 
ing out  of  employment  workers  numbering  a  million  or  more,  compelling 
them  to  seek  work  in  farming  or  in  mechanical  trades  must  cause  a  frightful 
depression  in  the  wages  of  all  labor. 
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T&E  RlSEt  PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS  OF  PROTECTION. 

rpSE  QUESTION  of  the  utility  of  our  Tariff  is  now  purely  u  matter  of  evi- 
dence.  The  Fathers  of  our  Government  assumed  that  duties  levied 
with  a  view  to  Protection  would  promote  domestic  industries,  create 
markets  for  products  having  no  exportable  value,  reduce  prices  by  encour- 
aging domestic  competition,  and  render  our  own  iuiependent  of  other 
countries  for  the  more  important  articles  of  consumption  as  well  as  for  self 
defense.  It  was  not  until  our  Government,  through  the  secession  of  the 
South,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  North,  that  the  conditions  were  for 
the  first  time  secured  whereby  our  people  could  show  the  kind  of  stuff  of 
which  they  were  made.  Protection  became  the  leading  dogma  of  the  new 
national  life.  Since  its  adoption  there  has  been  ample  time  wherein  to  test  its 
value.  It  is  now  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  record  in  the  past.  That  record  I 
now  present.  It  is  the  record  of  the  most  stupendous  achievements  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen — of  vast  and  uninterrupted  progress  made  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry;  of  the  acquisition  of  boundless  wealth,  of  which 
those  whose  labor  produced  it  have  received  a  constantly  increasing  share. 
From  the  enormous  increase  of  capital,  the  charge  for  its  use  has  fallen  to 
one-half  the  old  rate.  From  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  our  people 
in  mechanical  skill  and  industrial  training,  prices  of  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  domestic  economy  have  fallen  nearly  one-half,  producers  in 
nearly  every  department  of  industry,  like  railroad  companies,  looking  for 
their  remuneration  in  quantity  rather  than  in  rate.  Is  there  any  drawback 
to  this  picture  of  unexampled  prosperity  ?  Not  one !  The  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tection has  here  been  vindicated  by  evidence  which  has  all  the  force  of 
demonstration.  When  assailed,  it  is  assailed  not  by  evidence,  but  by  mis- 
representation and  abuse. 

Workmen  of  America,  stand  to  arms!  Cherish  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  what  you  owe  to  the  Fathers.  Keverjorget  the  terrible  cost,  in  blood  and 
treasure,  in  the  infinite  slaughters  of  the  battle-fields,  in  ravaged  States  and 
razed  citus,  of  your  happy  lot.  Cherish  the  fondest  regard  for  the  industrial 
system,  which  has  constantly  and  greatly  advanced  you  in  the  scale  of  consid- 
eration, comfort  and  self-renpect.  Measure  your  duties  by  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  you,  not  only  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  but 
to  show  to  the  worH  that  order,  respect  Jor  law  and  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  a  people,  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  freedom.  It  is  your  example  which  is 
to  free  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  or  to  rivet  still  more  firmly  their  chains. 
It  is  for  you  to  say  for  what  America  is  to  stand.  It  is  in  your  power  to  say 
that  she  shall  stand  a  light  and  beacon  for  the  nations. — "TwENTY-Two 
YEARS  op  PROTECTION,"  by  H.  V.  POOR. 


OUR  FOREIGN  COMPETITORS. 

rpHE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  are  copied  from  the  United  States 
Consular  Reports,  published  by  the  Department  of  State : 

ENGLAND. 

"  In  the  character  of  its  manufactures  and  in  the  temper  of  its  laborers 
England  approaches  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other 
country,  and  its  labor  conditions  therefore  come  into  more  direct  competi- 
tion with  ours  than  those  of  any  other  country,  although  Germany  and 
France,  in  these  regards,  press  closely  in  the  wake  of  England." 

"  The  rates  of  wages  (in  England),  are  based  on  full,  not,  on  real  time. 
The  net  earnings,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  run  at  least  20  per 


cent,  bfelow  the  official  figures.  The  general  result  shows  an  average 
decrease  in  wages  since  1878.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  greater  BOW 
than  then,  and  the  actual  distress  which  exists  is  most  alarming  in  its 
extent.  The  labor  unions  keep  up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  idle  hands." 

A  saw  maker  who  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned to  England,  says:  "  I  always  liked  Indiana  better  than  England. 
I  got  higher  wages  there.  In  the  United  States  we  have  much  more  varied 
food  and  more  luxuries,  and  after  twelve  years  I  owned  the  house  in  which 
I  lived.  Here  in  England  I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny." 

A  London  mechanic,  one  "of  the  better  class  of  workmen,"  says: 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  earnings  of  his  son  he  could  not  support  his  family — 
has  enough,  but  none  to  spare." 

No.  1.  Age,  42;  occupation,  wall  scourer;  wages,  $4.34  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  56.  Can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week." 

"No.  4.  A  laborer  in  a  woolen  mill;  62  years  old;  wages,  $2.68  per 
week;  hours  of  labor,  58.  Saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas;  has  fresh 
meat  only  on  Sundays." 

"No.  12.  Dyer;  35  years  old;  wages,  $4.88  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 
65.  Can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week." 

"No.  13.  Broad -loom  weaver;  26  years  old;  wages,  $4.13  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  62.  Can  save  nothing." 

"  Taking  the  Staff ordshire  potter's  actual  earnings  the  year  round,  a 
weekly  average  of  $5.92  per  man  is  a  liberal  estimate." 

"  The  conclusion  is  that  wages  which  make  savings  possible  are  lim- 
ited to  a  small  number." 

Farm  laborers,  as  seen  by  Consul  Lathrop,  at  a  hiring  fair,  "  worn  out, 
their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiff,  they  are  useless  to  their  employers,  and 
cannot  get  a  place.  They  are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and  their  only 
refuge  is  the  workhouses,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  save  anything 
for  their  old  age." 

"  Throughout  the  kingdom,  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in 
many  branches  of  commerce  and  industrial  occupations.  Wages  earned 
by  female  laborers  in  London,  about  half  those  earned  by  males  in  similar 
occupations.  In  certain  trades  they  count  their  wages  by  pennies.  The 
average  wages  of  female  operatives  in  Manchester,  are  $3.65  per  week." 

"  As  regards  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  save,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  such  that  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
endowed  with  greater  prudence  and  self-denial  than  the  rest  have  a  chance 
of  ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand." 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  divides  British  workmen  into  three  classes: 
1.  Those  employed  in  works  requiring  higher  skilled  labor,  who  receive 
from  $7.30  to  $9.73  a  week.  2.  Those  employed  on  work  not  so  exclusive 
and  technical,  $6.08  to  $8.52  a  week.  3.  Unskilled  labor,  $3.89  to  $5.60  a 
week. 

FRANCE. 

"  For  the  past  few  years,  labor  has  been  at  about  the  same  price  as  in 
England.  The  cost  of  labor  has  remained  stationary  in  England  (it  has 
rather  decreased),  while  it  has  advanced  in  France  20  to  25  per  cent.  This 
refers  chiefly  to  occupations  in  which  men  are  required,  such  as  black- 
smiths, potters,  lithographers,  millwrights,  glassmakers,  carpenters,  press- 
men, engravers,  &c.  Wages  in  mills  and  factories  are  still  much  higher  in 
England." 
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"  The  condition  of  the  working  people  is  one  of  hardship,  and  nothing 
but  ceaseless  industry  and  economy  enable  them  to  make  ends  meet.  Most 
laborers  live  in  this  manner :  In  the  morning  before  going  to  work  a  piece 
of  bread  and  2  cents  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  bread  crumbed  into  a 
basin  of  coffee;  for  dinner,  a  piece  of  bread  and  chces*1,  or  an  apple  and 
a  gill  of  red  wine;  for  supper,  apiece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage.  A 
meat  and  vegetable  meal  is  indulged  in  only  on  Sunday." 

"  The  family  circle  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  known  acd 
appreciated  by  the  working  people  of  the  United  States." 

BELGIUM. 

"  In  general  the  wages  paid  to  Belgian  labor  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  except  England,  France  and  Denmark." 

"In  1880  the  number  of  work-people  in  Belgium  was  2,520,000,  of 
which  1,824,000  were  women.  Consul  Tanner  says:  'Of  a  total  of  23,- 
569  employed  in  the  mines  in  his  district,  13,569  were  women,  boys  and 
girls.'  Wages  paid  to  female  labor  are  as  follows:  In  mines.  35  to  65  cents 
per  day;  farm  laborers,  20  to  40  cents  per  day;  servants,  10  to  25  cents 
per  day  and  found;  operatives  in  mills,  10  .to  65  cents  per  day;  street 
sweepers,  10  to  45  cents  per  day." 

"A  paper-maker  says  he  is  44  years  old,  earns  77  cents  per  day,  al- 
though the  average  earnings  in  the  mill  do  not  exceed  58  cents  per  day ; 
hours  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  His  wife  works  also,  and  two  of  his  children 
earn  something,  whithout  which  he  could  not  get  along." 

HOLLAND. 

"  As  illustrative  of  how  the  more  prosperous  laborers  live  in  Holland 
the  following  experience  of  a  mason  is  of  interest:  Is  34  years  old;  works 
by  the  hour;  is  paid  8  cents  per  hour,  though  the  average  rate  is  7£  cents; 
is  paid  for  12  hours  per  day  in  summer,  and  7-J-  hours  per  day  in  winter. 
Considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  $230  per  year.  Lives  as  follows : 
Food — breakfast,  coffee,  bread  and  butter;  dinner,  potatoes,  with  fat  and 
sometimes  vegetables;  on  Sunday,  beef  or  pork  for  dinner.  As  to  saving 
for  old  age,  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

SWITZERLAND. 

"A  shoemaker,  37  years  old,  a  representative  workman,  usual  hours 
10  to  12,  earns  58  cents  per  day;  wife  works  at  washing  and  sewing,  and 
earns  29  cents  per  day,  when  she  can  get  work.  Could  not  support  his 
family  otherwise.  Total  income,  193  to  242  dollars  per  annum.  Breakfast, 
coffee,  bread  and  potatoes;  dinner,  soup,  sometimes  meat,  mostly  food  pre- 
pared from  flour;  supper,  bread,  potatoes  and  coffee.  Can  save  nothing." 

' '  Silk  v  eaver,  60  years  old,  earns  48  cents  per  day,  and  the  silk  weaver 
who  can  do  that  the  year  round  is  fortunate.  Another  weaver  stated  that 
coffee  and  bread  three  times  a  day  constituted  their  fare.  On  occasions 
when  money  is  plenty  a  little  meat  was  indulged  in.  Twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  are  females.  The  effect  of  their 
employment  has  been  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men." 

ITALY. 

"Wages  per  week:  Bricklayers,  $4.20;  masons,  $3.60;  plumbers, 
$3.60;  carpenters,  $4;  bookbinders,  $3.80;  cigar  makers.  $3;  coopers,  $2.60; 
printers,  $4.60;  tailors,  $4;  cab-drivers,  $2.50.  Diet:  Morning,  soup; 
dinner,  soup,  bread  and  cheese,  or  potatoes  and  codfish;  supper,  bread, 
wine,  macaroni  or  vegetable  stew.  Meat  is  a  rarity  and  a  luxury." 


"  Consul  Welsh,  of  Tuscany,  says:  'The  food  of  the  workmen  is  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme.  A  cup  of  bad  coffee  serves  till  noon,  when  a  meal  of 
bread,  beans  co»ked  in  olive  oil  or  hogs'  grease,  or  polenta  (like  our  Indian 
meal),  boiled  or  fried,  is  taken.  The  evening  meal  is  much  the  same  as  the 
noon-day  meal.  Fresh  meat  is  seldom  eaten  even  by  a  skilled  mechanic." 

"Wages  of  female  workers  in  mills,  factories,  etc.,  are  about  one-half 
those  of  males." 

AUSTRIA. 

"Average  wages  of  various  workmen  amount  to  $4.05  per  week;  but 
this  should  be  further  redsced  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  certain  provinces. 
Hours  of  labor,  60  to  72.  The  working  classes  steady  and  industrious. 
Even  with  such  admirable  characteristics  they  are  unable  to  save  anything. 

"Female  laborers  number  3.671,726,  against  3,857,812  male  laborers ; 
so  that  the  women  of  Austria  about  evenly  divide  the  hardships  and  bur- 
dens of  labor  with  the  men.  The  hours  of  female  labor  are  longer  than 
the  hours  of  male  labor,  while  their  wages  are  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  less. 

"Flour,  meat  and  vegetables  cost  more  in  Austria  than  in  the  United 
States.  House  rent  is  as  high  as  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the  article 
of  clothing  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  this  country.  But  when  we 
consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by  the  laboring  man,  the  contrast 
is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing  are  limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  the  former  generally  consisting  of  rye  bread  with  figs, 
coffee  and  soup,  or  meat  with  vegetables,  not  more  than  once  a  day ;  in 
many  cases  only  once  a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable. 
Were  it  otherwise  the  small  pittance  earned  would  not  suffice,  even  with 
the  greatest  economy. 

GERMANY. 

"The  German  laborer  excels  in  perseverance,  patience  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  trustworthiness,  industry  and  economy.  These  vir- 
tues enable  him  to  maintain  existence  in  his  own  land  on  low  rates  of  wages, 
and  to  accomplish  great  results  in  almost  every  field  of  labor. 

HOW   THEY   LIVE. 

LABORER. — "  Gets  about  $123  a  year,  but  very  uncertain.  Saving  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  live  mostly  on  potatoes.  Meat  we  eat  four  times 
a  week,  buying  half  a  pound  for  11  cents." 

MASON. — 39  years  old.  Gets  95  cents  a  day.  Works  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  at  night.  Idle  four  months  in  the  year.  Keeps  a  goat  and 
raises  a  hog  for  meat.  Lives  mostly  on  potatoes,  with  a  little  coffee  or  milk, 
soup  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  potatoes  for  supper.  Can  save  nothing. 

BOOKBINDER. — 33  years  old.  Earns  89  cents  per  day.  Cannot  sup- 
port his  family  thereon.  Unable  to  save  anything. 

Consul  Bremer  says:  "Most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of 
food  are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Cotton  goods 
are  probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  here.  Woolen,  clothing,  30  to  40 
per  cent. ;  table  linen,  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  silk  goods,  10  to  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  here  (in  Berlin). 

"For  some  reason,  which  I  am  unable  to  explain,  woolen  blankets  are 
very  little,  if  any,  cheaper  here  than  in  America.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  woolen  underclothing.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  one  can  live  in 
America  as  cheap  as  he  can  live  in  Germany  if  he  will  live  in  the  same 
manner.  I  know  the  question  is  often  asked  in  America,  How  can  the 
laboring  people  in  Germany  live,  if  they  receive  such  a  small  pittance  foi 
their  labor  ?  My  reply  is  simply  because  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the 
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laboring  classes  do  in  America.  They  are,  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
economical  in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  manner  of  living;  and,  all 
the  members  of  a  family  who  can  labor  must  do  so,  in  order  to  assist  in 
caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household.  The  laboring  women 
here  are  accustomed  to  the  hardest  manual  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  work- 
shop, about  the  mines,  &c.,  such  labor  as  would  only  be  performed  by  the 
strongest  men  in  the  United  States." 

Consul  Schoenle,  of  Barmen,  says:  "As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  sub- 
sist on  a  comparatively  meagre  diet,  live  in  small,  badly  ventilated  tenement 
houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  of  inferior  material." 

BREAKFAST. — Coffee,  of  very  poor  quality,  potatoes  and  brown  bread. 
Dinner :  beans  or  peas  cooked  in  fat,  or  potatoes  with  fat  and  onion  sauce,  etc. 
Supper :  coffee  and  potatoes  served  in  rape-seed  oil.  On  Sundays,  some  meat. 

CLOTHES. — Of  cheap  and  ordinary  material,  made  up  without  reference 
to  taste  or  fashion.  Women  and  children  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  in 
summer  barefooted.  Household  furniture  restricted  to  the  most  indispen- 
sable articles.  Of  comfort  such  as  the  average  American  workingman's 
family  enjoys,  the  German  workingman's  family  has  not  the  faintest  idea. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  average  workingman  with  a  family  to 
accumulate  any  saving  for  sickness  or  old  age.  His  life  is  a  continual 
struggle  for  subsistence,  and  almost  wrthout  hope  of  bettering  his  lot  in 
the  future." 

Consul  Mason,  from  Dresden,  says : 

"An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  into, 
viz.,  the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  women  and  dogs,  har- 
nessed together,  do  more  hauling  than  the  railroads  and  all  other  modes  of 
conveyance  of  goods  united.  Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen  every 
day  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  and  from  Dresden,  each  having  a  dog  for  the 
near-horse,  harnessed,  while  the  off-horse  is  a  woman  with  her  left  hand 
grasping  the  wagon  tongue  to  give  it  direction,  and  the  right  hand  passed 
through  a  loop  in  a  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  axle,  binding  her  shoulder. 
Thus  harnessed,  woman  and  dog  trudge  along  together,  pulling  miraculous 
loads  in  all  sorts  of  weather." 

Consul-General  Brewer  says : 

"  In  the  year  1879  the  government  enacted  a  Tariff  law,  having  in  view, 
no  doubt,  a  two-fold  object — first,  the  raising  of  a  revenue;  second,  the 
protection  of  the  agricultural  and  other  industries  in  the  empire  from  the 
competition  which  they  met  with  by  the  importation  of  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  There  is  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  of  the  general 
effect  of  this  measure,  the  friends  of  Protection  claiming  that  it  was  wise 
and  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  beneficial.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact, 
my  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Protection  is  the  settled 
policy  of  Germany  for  many  years  to  come." 

Consul  Schoenle  says : 

"In  1878,  business  was  dull  and  a  general  depression  was  felt  heavily 
on  all  industrial  branches.  Since  1881  business  has  slowly  recovered, 
money  became  easier,  and  wages  rose  gradually,  and  at  the  present  time 
almost  all  workingmen  are  employed,  if  not  at  full  time  and  uninterruptedly 
during  the  whole  year,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  privation  from 
their  doors.  Most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  also  declined,  so  that  a 
greater  number  of  articles  of  food  are  now  within  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  laboring  classes." 
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COST    OF    LIVING,    AND    SAVINGS,    UNDER    PROTECTION. 

WHEN  IT  IS  PROVED  that  wages  are  so  much  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe,  the  Free-Traders  reply  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher  in  proportion,  and  therefore  the  savings  are  no  greater. 

But  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  perfectly  clear:  1st,  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  not  materially  higher ;  and  2d,  that  the  savings  are  very  much 
greater. 

Full  details  as  to  cost  of  living  in  Europe  will  be  found  in  the  official 
report  from  American  Consuls  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  We 
give  only  the  conclusions  of  the  report. 

Food :  "It  appears  from  the  report  hereto  annexed,  that  the  American 
workman  consumes  more  and  better  food  than  the  mechanic  or  loborer 
abroad,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  food  is  as  small  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Europe." 

Clothing:  "  In  general,  clothing  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States ;  especially  clothing  of  the  higher  grades.  The 
same  influence  which  prompts  the  higher  paid  workingman  in  the  United 
States  to  purchase  better  and  more  varied  food  than  his  European  com- 
rade, extends  also  to  his  clothing,  for  he  buys  more  and  better  garments." 
Consul  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  England,  says:  "I  believe  clothing  similar 
to  that  which  the  English  operatives  wear  can  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  at  about  the  same  price." 

"House  rent  in  Europe  is  apparently  lower  than  here,  but  the  habita- 
tions are  usually  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States." 

More  exact  and  comprehensive  investigations  were  made  on  the  subject 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  chief  of  the  labor  bureau  of  Massachusetts  in  1883. 
At  that  time,  he  found  that  the  average  cost  of  living  of  workingmen  in 
Massachusetts,  including  rent,  was  17  per  cent,  higher  than  living  on  the 
same  scale  would  cost  in  England.  Excluding  rent,  the  cost  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  found  to  be  only  five  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England. 

The  testimony  of  the  savings  banks  tells  the  story  so  emphatically  that 
no  doubt  can  longer  remain  as  to  the  advantages  of  wage-workers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  in  the  seven  industrial  States — New 
England  and  New  York,  in  1887,  were  1,100,000,000  dollars,  or  about  $100 
per  head  of  population.  In  Great  Britain  the  deposits  were  520,000,000 
dollars,  or  about  $13.50  per  head. 

The  deposits  in  New  York  State  in  1886  were  $482,686,730.  The  loans 
of  all  the  National  banks  in  the  State  the  same  time  were  only  $354,841,070. 
As  deposits  in  the  Savings  banks  were  all  loaned  out,  it  follows  that  they 
were  lending  more  money  than  the  National  banks  by  $125,445,660. 
"  What  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  like  this,  its  workers  on  1,  2 
and  3  dollars  per  day  being  the  great  lenders  of  capital  by  which  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  are  engaged  are  carried  on  ? " 

But  still  stronger  pi  oof  of  the  benefits  of  Protection  is  found  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  Free- Trade  and  pauperism.  According  to  the  census  of  1880  the 
number  of  persons  in  alrnshouses  in  this  country  was  83,665,  and  the  num- 
ber of  outdoor  paupers  21,598,  a  total  of  110,263,  out  of  a  population  of 
51,000,000.  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000  maintained 
784,155  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  416,982  in  Ireland,  and  91,091  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  latest  returns — 1885.  A  total  of  1,292,228 
paupers  in  the  Free-Trade  country,  and  110,263  in  a  protected  country  I 


PRICES  IN  1880  COMPARED  WITH  1890. 


Prices  ot  Farm  Implements,  Hardware,  Clothing,  etc.,  in 
the  West  in  188O  and  189O. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Price  In  1880.  Price  in  1 800. 

Self  binder $316.00  $130.00 

14-Inch  steel-beam  walking  plow 2800  14  oo 

Riding  cultivator ..           46.00  2500 

Mow-In?  machine 86.00  60.00 

Wood  pnmpB 15.00  fl.oo 

Farm  wagon 85.00  60  00 

Two-seated  spring  wagon 160.00  75.00 

The  above  are  the  principal  implements  in  common  use.  The  reduction  In  their  cost  to  the 
farmer  since  1880  runs  from  33  to  60  per  cent. 

HARDWARE. 

Price  In  1880.         Price  In  1890. 

Barb  wire,  per  pound $0.10  $004 

Fence  staples.tper  pound O.lp  0.06 

Iron  nails,  per  keg 8.00 

Steel  nails,  per  keg  ....  280 

Plain  wire,  rer  pound 0.o«J$  o!rsu 

Horseshoes,  per  kee;  g.OO  4.50 

Mattock  and  handle 140  086 

Wrench 0.76  0.40 

Shot,  per  pound 0.12^  0.08 

Iron,  per  pound 0.06  0'03 

Four-tinetl  fork 0.76  0.60 

Lantern 1.50  076 

Milk  Pans,  per  dozen 226  100 

Postauuer 2.25  1  25 

Chains,  per  pound 022  012 

Fll<» 0.85  0.26 

Wheelbarrow 2.26  1  66 

Cistern  pump 4.26  226 

Universal  wringer 7.00  8.00 

GROCEBIES. 

Price  In  1880.  Price  In  1890. 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound $10. 1254  $0  07 

Kerosene  oil,  150  test,  per  gallon 0.26  o.is 

Salt,  per  barrel 2.26  1  26 

Flour,  percwt 4.50  2  M) 

Coffee,  Java 0.33  o  33 

Coffee,  Rio 0.26  0.26 

Canned  tomatoes,  per  can 0.16  010 

Soda  crackers,  per  pound 0.10  0  08U 

Soap,  per  cake 0.07  006 

Crockery " ; 26  percent  reduction. 

Here  Is  a  surprise.  The  products  of  the  two  great  "  trusts,"  sugar  and  oil,  show  quite  as 
great  a  reduction  as  anything. 

DRY  GOODS. 

In  dry  goods  we  find  the  same  downward  range  oQprlces : 

Price  In  1880.          Price  In  1890. 

Unbleached  muslin,  per  yard $0  08  *0  OS 

Calico "      "    .  007  0.'06 

OlnKham "      "    0.12^  0.10 

Worsted  dress  goods    "      "    015  0  12W 

Carpets 26  to  38^  per  cent,  reduction. 

General  reduction  on  stock  of  dry  goods  store 23  to  33  per  cent. 

CLOTHING. 

There  has  been,  since  1880,  a  general  reduction  on  ready-made  clothing  ranging  from 
80  to  50  per  cent.,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  Improvement  In  the  stability  of  ready-made 
clothing. 

BOOTS  ATD  SHOES. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  In  the  manufacture  of  foot-wear  by  machinery  prior  to  1880, 
but  we  are  not  dealing  with  that  time  now.  The  average  reduction  In  the  retail  price  of  foot- 
wear since  1880  is  SS^fper  cent. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  CUTLERY. 

The  silver  watch  which  retailed  In;i880  at  $20  now  retails  at  >12.  The  set  of  knives  and 
forks  sold  In  1880  at  $6  now  retails  at  $3. 

FURNITURE. 

The  retail  prices  of  furniture  have  suffered  a  reduction  since  1880  ranging  from  25  to  60  per 
cent.  A  half  dozen  wooden  chairs  su^h  as  sell  now  for  $3  sold  then  for  $4.00  to  $6.  Bedsteads 
sold  now  at  $1.75  and  $2  60  sold  then  at  $4  and  $6. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  closes  the  comparison  of  prices  on  what  the  farmer,  mechenlc  and  laborer  has  to  buy. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  development  of  the  age  has  accomplished  a  larpe  reduction  In  all 
manufactured  articles.  Now,  unless  Ihere  has  heen  n  corroRpoDfllnR  reduction  In  the  products  of 
the  farm  and  In  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  we  have  established  our  claim  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  would  a  day's  labor  buy  BO  many  comforts  as  to-day. 


After   Heading  Hand  to  a  Friend. 
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FREE-TRADE  AD  VALOREMS. 

WE  ARE  REMINDED  of  a  most  pertinent  and  effective 
passage  in  Mr.  McKinley's  celebrated   speech  in  the 
House,  on  the  yth  of  May,  1890,  by  the   comments  of 
one  of  our  Mugwump  contemporaries  on  the   history   of  the 
pig  iron  duty.     It  says  : 

Of  course,  as  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  becomes  cheaper  the  duty 
levied  by  the  ton  becomes  greater,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the 
present  duty,  $6.72  per  ton,  is  very  nearly  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  percentages  are  as  follows  : 

Duty  on 
Date  each  $100. 

1816-1827 

1828-1831 $40.00 

1832 44.44 

1833-1841 45 . 28 

1842-1845 50 . 90 

1846-1856 30 . 00 

1857-1860 24 . 00 

1861-1863 40 . 00 

1864-1869 58 . 70 

1870-1871 46 . 66 

1872-1873 18 . 33 

1874-1882 40 . 58 

1883-1890 58 . 20 

Major  McKinley,  after  giving  the  history  of  carpet  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  under  Protection,  and  showing 
the  great  decline  in  prices — on  Brussels  carpets  from  $2  in 


1872  to  93  cents  in  1890,  and  on  tapestry  carpets  from  $1.46  in 
1 87 2  to  65  cents  in  1890 — continues  : 

But  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  and  that  is  what  troubles  the  gentle- 
men of  the  other  hide.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.)  It  is  the  high 
ad  valorems  that  you  gentlemen  advocating  Tariff  reform  keep  before  your 
eyes.  You  shut  your  eyes  to  the  diminishing  prices.  The  favorite  assault 
of  the  Democratic  Free-Trader  or  revenue  Tariff  reformer  is  to  parade  these 
high  percentages  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  to  show  the  enormous  burdens 
of  taxation  that  we  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  while  we  are  passing.  When 
steel  rails  were  $100  a  ton  we  had  a  duty  on  them  of  $28  a  ton. 
Wh^t  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  ?  28  per  cent.  That  is  not 
enormous.  My  friend  from  Texas  even  would  not  hold  that  as 
too  high  an  ad  valorem  equivalent.  But  the  very  instant  we  reduce 
the  price  of  steel  rails  to  $50  a  ton,  because  of  that  duty  of  $28, 
which  encouraged  our  own  producers  to  engage  in  this  business — when  the 
price  went  down  to  $50  a  ton  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  went  up  to  56  per 
cent. ;  for  $28  a  ton  duty,  with  steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton,  would  be  equivalent 
to  56  per  cent.  They  are  troubled  about  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  They 
look  to  percentages  ;  we  look  to  prices.  We  would  rather  have  steel  rails 
at  $50 a  ton  and  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  50  per  cent.,  than  to  have 
steel  rails  at  $100  a  ton  and  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  only  28  per  cent. 
(Applause  on  the  Republican  side.)  They  pursue  a  shadow  ;  we  enjoy  the 
substance.  (Applause.)  What  do  we  care  about  ad  valorems  ?  But  you 
will  hear  of  high  ad  valorems  in  this  debate  from  its  beginning  to  its  close. 

Why,  sir,  when  you  bought  a  crate  of  ware  in  1855  at  $96,  the  ad  va- 
lorem was  only  24  per  cent.  You  buy  the  same  crate  of  ware  to-day  for  $46 ; 
but  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  to  55  per  cent.  Which  would  you  rathur 
have,  low  ad  valorem  equivalents  and  high-priced  goods,  or  high  ad  valo- 
rem equivalents  and  low-priced  goods.  [Applause.]  Why,  sir,  you  can- 
not eat  ad  valorems  (Laughter);  you  cannot  wear  ad  valorems:  you 
cannot  carpet  your  floors  with  ad  valorems  ;  you  cannot  roof  your 
house  with  ad  valorems;  you  cannot  furnish  your  table  with  ad 
valorems.  We  do  not  care  how  high  they  go  up  if  the  price  of  the  commod- 
ity goes  down,  and  when  they  go  up  it  is  because  we  have  by  our  Pro- 
tective Tariff  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  confiding  reader  of  our  Mugwump  contemporary 
will  possibly  be  shocked  when  he  learns  that  in  1828-31  duties 
were  nearly  twice  as  high  as  they  are  now,  or  have  been  since 
1883.  They  were  then  $12.50  per  ton,  and  are  now  $6.72.  It 
is  a  rare  effort  of  Free-Trade  audacity  which  would  persuade 
us  that  "the  present  duty,  $6.72  per  ton,  is  very  nearly  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  country."  It  reaches  this  con- 
clusion by  estimating  that  the  duty  of  $12.50  per  ton  was  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  sixty  years  ago,  while  $6.72  per  ton  1558 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  now.  A  more  ludicrous  illustration  of 
the  follies  of  Mugwumpery  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It 
would  almost  persuade  us  that  the  decline  of  60  per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  iron  is  a  grave  misfortune,  because  the  decline 
has  been  attended  with  the  terrible  advance  of  45  per  cent, 
in  the  ad  valorem  duty. 
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FREE-TRADE  OR  PROTECTION? 

BLANE'S  REPLY  TO  GLADSTONE. 

npHERE  CAN  BE  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most  distinguished 
J.  representative  of  the  Free-Trade  school  of  political  economists.  His 
addresses  in  Parliament  on  his  celebrated  budget,  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  1853,  were  declared  by  Lord  John  Russell  "to  contain 
the  ablest  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  finance  ever  delivered  by  an 
English  statesman."  His  illustrious  character,  his  great  ability,  and  his 
financial  experience  point  to  him  as  the  leading  defender  of  Free-Trade  ap- 
plied to  the  industrial  system  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  apologizes  for  his  apparent  interference  with  our  affairs. 
He  may  be  assured  that  apology  is  superfluous.  Americans  of  all  classes 
hold  him  in  honor ;  Free-Traders  will  rejoice  in  so  eminent  an  advocate, 
and  Protectionists,  always  the  representatives  of  liberality  and  progress, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  his  opinions  upon  a  question  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance to  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  indeed  of  every  English  Free- Trader  except  John  Stuart  Mill,  is  the 
universality  of  application  which  he  demands  for  his  theory.  In  urging  its 
adoption  he  makes  no  distinction  between  countries ;  he  takes  no  account 
of  geographical  position — whether  a  nation  be  in  the  Eastern  or  the  Western 
hemisphere,  whether  it  be  north  or  south  of  the  equator ;  he  pays  no  heed 
to  climate,  or  product,  or  degree  of  advancement;  none  to  topography— 
whether  the  country  be  as  level  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  or  as  mountainous 
as  the  Republic  of  Bolivia;  none  to  pursuits  and  employments,  whether  in 
the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  field;  none  to  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  a  people;  none  to  population,  whether  it  be  crowdtd  or  sparse; 
none  to  area,  whether  it  be  as  limited  as  a  German  principality  or  as  ex- 
tended as  a  Continental  empire.  Free-Trade  he  believes  advantageous  for 
England;  therefore,  without  the  allowance  of  any  modifying  condition, 
great  or  small,  the  English  economist  declares  it  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
United  States,  for  Brazil,  for  Australia;  in  short,  for  all  countries  with  which 
England  can  establish  trade  relations.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  find  any  principle  of  administration  or  any 
measure  of  finance  so  exactly  fitted  to  the  varying  needs  of  all  countries  as 
he  assumes  the  policy  of  Free-Trade  to  be.  Surely  it  is  not  unfair  to 
maintain  that,  deducing  his  results  from  observation  and  experience  in  his 
own  country,  he  may  fall  into  error  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  financial 
workings  of  other  countries  geographically  remote  and  of  vastly  greater 
area. 

The  American  Protectionist,  let  it  not  be  discourteous  to  urge,  is 
broader  in  his  views  than  the  English  Free-Trader.  No  intelligent  Pro- 
tectionist in  the  United  States  pretends  that  every  country  would  alike 
realize  advantage  from  the  adoption  of  the  protective  system.  Human 
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government  is  not  .1  machine,  and  even  machines  cannot  be  so  perfectly  ad- 
justed as  to  work  with  equal  effectiveness  at  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  certainly  resemble  one  an- 
other in  more  ways  than  either  can  be  said  to  resemble  any  other  nation  in 
the  world;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  two  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  marked  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  resemblance.  One 
is  an  insular  monarchy  with  class  government ;  the  other  a  continental  re- 
public with  popular  government.  One  has  a  large  population  to  the  square 
mile;  the  other  has  a  small  population  to  the  square  mile.  One  was  old 
in  a  rich  and  complex  civilization  before  the  establishment  of  the  other  was 
even  foreseen.  One  had  become  the  wealthiest  nation  of  the  world,  while 
the  other  was  yet  in  the  toils  and  doubts  of  a  frontier  life  and  a  primitive 
civilization.  One  had  extensive  manufactures  for  almost  every  field  of  hu- 
man need,  with  the  civilized  world  for  its  market,  while  the  population  of 
the  other  was  still  forced  to  divide  its  energies  between  the  hard  calling  of 
the  sea  and  the  still  harder  calling  of  a  rude  and  scantily  remunerative 
agriculture. 

The  physical  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  far  more 
striking  than  the  political  and  social  differences.  They  are,  indeed,  almost 
incalculable.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  less  than  ninety  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent.  It  lies  in  the  far  north.  Its  southernmost  point  is  nearly 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude  above  the  tropics.  Its  northernmost  point  is  but 
nine  deg  rees  below  the  arclic  circle.  Within  its  area  the  exchange  of 
natural  products  is  necessarily  limited.  l£s  life  depends  upon  its  connec- 
tion with  other  countries.  Its  prosperity  rests  upon  its  commerce  with  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  State  of  the  Union  is  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  Great  Britain.  Several  other  States  are  each  quite  equal  to  it 
in  area.  The  whole  Union  is  well-nigh  forty  times  as  large.  Alaska  ex- 
cepted,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Union  is  but  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
southermost  point  of  Great  Britain,  and  the*  southernmost  point  of  the 
Union  is  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  tropics.  Its 
natural  products  are  more  varied,  more  numerous,  and  of  more  valuable 
character  than  those  of  all  Europe.  To  quote  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
phrases,  we  constitute  "  not  so  much  a  country  in  ourselves,  as  a  world." 
He  tells  us  that  we  carry  on  "the  business  of  domestic  exchanges  on  a 
scale  such  as  mankind  has  never  seen."  Our  foreign  commerce,  very  large 
in  itself,  is  only  as  one  to  twenty-five  compared  to  our  internal  trade. 
And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  a  policy  which  is  essential  to  an 
island  in  the  northern  ocean  should  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  a  coun- 
try which  even  to  his  own  vision  is  "a  world  within  itself." 

With  these  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
I  assume  that  varied  financial  and  industrial  systems,  wrought  by  the  ex- 
perience of  each,  would  be  the  natural  and  logical  result.  Hence  I  do  not 
join  issue  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  both  of  his  propositions.  He  defends 
Free-Trade  in  Great  Britain.  He  assails  Protection  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  proposition  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  Were  I  to  assume  that  Pro- 
tection is  iix  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances  the  wisest  policy,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  an  error  similar  to  that  which  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone 


commits.  It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Free-Trade  is  not  the  wisest 
financial  policy  for  Great  Britain.  So  far  from  guarding  herself  against 
material  imported  from  other  countries,  her  industrial  system  would  wither 
and  die  if  foreign  products  were  withheld  for  even  a  brief  period.  She  is  in 
an  especial  degree  dependent  upon  the  products  of  other  nations.  More- 
over, she  does  not  feel  bound  to  pay  heed  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  her 
labor  may  icceive.  That,  like  the  fabrics  which  her  labor  creates,  must 
take  its  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

On  many  points  and  in  many  respects  it  was  far  different  with  Great 
Britain  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  did  not  then  feel  assured  that  she  could 
bear  the  competition  of  Continental  nations.  She  was,  therefore,  aggress- 
ively, even  cruelly,  protective.  She  manufactured  for  herself  and  for  her 
net-work  of  colonies  reaching  around  the  globe.  Into  those  colonies  no 
other  nation  could  carry  anything.  There  was  no  scale  of  duty  upon  which 
other  nations  could  enter  a  colonial  port.  What  the  colonies  needed  outside 
of  British  products  could  be  furnished  to  them  only  in  British  ships.  This 
was  not  Protection  !  It  was  prohibition,  absolute  and  remorseless,  and  it 
was  continued  even  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  his  long 
and  splendid  career  in  Parliament.  It  was  not  broken,  though  in  some 
respects  it  was  relaxed,  until  in  the  fullness  of  time  British  energy  had  car- 
ried the  wealth  and  the  skill  of  the  kingdom  to  the  point  where  no  compe- 
tition could  be  feared. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  Protective  system,  and  especially 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1826  to  1846,  Great  Britain  increased  her 
material  wealth  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world.  Her  development  of  steam  power  gave  to  every  British  workman 
the  arms  of  Briareus,  and  the  inventive  power  of  her  mechanicians 
increased  the  amount,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of  her  fabrics  beyond  all 
anticipation.  Every  year  of  that  period  witnessed  the  addition  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  sterling  to  the  reserve  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  every  year 
witnessed  a  great  addition  to  the  effective  machinery  whose  aggregate 
power  was  already  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  onward  march,  of  her 
manufacturing  industries,  the  steady  and  rapid  development  of  her  mer- 
cantile marine,  absorbed  the  matchless  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  king- 
dom. Finally,  with  a  vast  capital  accumulated,  with  a  low  rate  of  interest 
established,  and  with  a  manufacturing  power  unequalled,  the  British  mer- 
chants were  ready  to  underbid  all  rivals  in  seeking  for  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

At  that  moment  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  supremely  content. 
She  found  under  her  own  flag,  on  the  shores  of  every  ocean,  a  host  of  con- 
sumers whom  no  man  might  number.  She  had  Canada,  Australia,  and 
India  with  open  ports  and  free  markets  for  all  her  fabrics;  and,  more  than 
all  these  combined,  she  found  the  United  States  suddenly  and  seriously 
lowering  her  Tariff  and  effectively  abolishing  Protection  at  the  very 
moment  England  was  declaring  for  Free-Trade.  The  traffic  of  the  world 
seemed  prospectively  in  her  control.  Could  this  condition  of  trade  have 
continued,  no  estimate  of  the  growth  of  England's  wealth  would  be  pos- 
sible. Practically  it  would  have  had  no  limit.  Could  she  have  retained 
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her  control  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  as  she  held  it  for  the  four 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  would 
have  grown  commercially  dependent  upon  her  in  a  greater  degree  than  is 
Canada  or  Australia  to-day. 

But  England  was  dealing  with  an  intelligence  equal  to  her  own.  The 
American  people  had,  by  repeated  experience,  learned  that  the  periods  of 
depression  in  home  manufactures  where  those  in  which  England  most 
prospered  in  her  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  these 
periods  of  depression  had,  with  a  single  exception,  easily  explained,  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  Free-  Trade  Tariff,*  as  certainly  as 
effect  follows  cause.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  experiments  of  that  kind 
had  its  origin  in  the  Tariff  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  passed  in  1846  in 
apparent  harmony  with  England's  newly-declared  financial  policy.  At  that 
moment  a  Southern  President  (Mr.  Polk)  and  a  Southern  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker)  were  far  more  interested  in  expanding  the 
area  of  slave  territory  than  in  advancing  home  manufactures,  and  were 
especially  eager  to  make  commercial  exchanges  with  Europe  on  the  somewhat 
difficult  basis  of  cotton  at  high  prices  and  returning  fabrics  at  low  prices. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  1846  would 
have  promptly  fallen  under  popular  reprobation  and  been  doomed  to  speedy 
repeal.  But  it  had  a  singular  history  and  for  a  time  was  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  even  attaining  in  many  sections  a  certain  degree  of  popularity. 
Never  did  any  other  Tariff  meet  with  so  many  and  so  great  aids  of  an 
adventitious  character  to  sustain  it  as  did  this  enactment  of  1846.  Our 
war  with  Mexico  began  just  as  the  duties  were  lowered,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  disbursement  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  a  way  that  reached  all  localities  and  favorably  affected  all  interests. 
This  was  a  great  sum  of  money  for  that  period,  and  for  the  years  1846, 
1847  and  1848  it  considerably  more  than  doubled  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the 
Government.  In  the  middle  of  this  period  the  Irish  famine  occurred  and 
called  for  an  immense  export  of  breadstuffs  at  high  prices.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  the  succeeding  year,  flushed  the  channels  of  business 
as  never  before,  by  rapidly  enlarging  the  circulation  of  coin  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Before  this  outpouring  -of  gold  had  ceased,  the  three  great 
nations  of  Europe,  as  precedence  was  reckoned  at  that  time,  —  England, 
France  and  Russia,  —  entered  upon  the-  Crimean  War.  The  export  of  manu- 
factures from  England  and  France  was  checked  ;  the  breadstuffs  of  Russia 
were  blockaded  and  could  not  reach  the  markets  of  the  world.  An  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  was  thus  given  to  all  forms  of  trade  in  the  United  States. 
For  ten  years  —  1846  to  1856  —  these  adventitious  aids  came  in  regular  succes- 
sion and  exerted  their  powerful  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  withdrawal  or  termination  of  these  influences,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  Europe  and  by  the  surcease  of  gold  from  California,  placed  the  Tariff  of 
1846  where  a  real  test  of  its  merits  or  its  demerits  could  be  made.  It  was  every- 
where asked  with  apprehension  and  anxiety  :  Will  this  Free-Trade  Tariff 
now  develop  and  sustain  the  business  of  the  country  as  firmly  and  securely 

*  The  phrase  "  Free-Trade  Tariff  "  involves  a  contradiction  of  terms.  It  is  used 
to  designate  that  form  of  duty  which  is  levied  with  no  intention  to  protect  domestic 
manufactures. 
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as  it  has  been  developed  and  sustained  by  Protection  ?  The  answer  was 
in  the  ensuing  year  by  a  widespread  financial  panic,  which  involved 
the  rain  of  thousands,  Including  proportionately  aa  many  in  the  South  as  in 
the  North,  leaving  the  country  disordered  and  distressed  in  all  the  avenues 
of  trade.  The  disastrous  results  of  this  Tariff  upon  the  permanent  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  described  in  President  Buchanan's  well-remembered 
message,  communicated  to  Congress  after  the  panic-  "  With  unsurpassed 
plenty  in  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  our  manufacturers  have  sus- 
pended, our  public  works  are  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different 
kinds  are  abandoned,  and  thousands  oi  useful  laborers  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  reduced  to  want."  This  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  a 
Free-Trade  Tariff  is  all  the  more  forcible  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
as  a  member  of  President  Folk's  Cabinet,  had  consented  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Protection,  which  in  his  earlier  career  he  had  earnestly  supported. 

If  these  disasters  of  1857,  flowing  from  the  Free-Trade  Tariff,  could 
have  been  regarded  as  exceptional,  if  they  had  been  without  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent, they  might  not  have  had  so  deadly  a  significance.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  twice  before  passed  through  a  similar  experience.  On  the 
eve  of  the  War  of  1812,  Congress  guarded  the  national  strength  by  enacting 
a  highly  Protective  Tariff.  By  its  own  terms  this  Tariff  must  end  with  the 
war.  When  the  new  Tariff  was  to  be  formed,  a  popular  cry  arose  against  ' '  war 
duties,"  though  the  country  had  prospered  under  them  despite  the  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  prayer  of  the  people 
was  answered,  and  the  war  duties  were  dropped  from  the  Tariff  of  1816. 
The  business  of  the  country  was  speedily  prostrated.  The  people  were  soon 
reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  in  that  melancholy  period  between  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Government 
— 1783  to  1789.  Colonel  Benton's  vivid  description  of  the  period  of  de- 
pression following  the  reduction  of  duties  comprises  in  a  few  lines  a  whole 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Free-Trade  in  the  United  States: 

No  price  for  property  ;  no  sales  except  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the  marshal ;  no 
purchasers  at  execution  sales  exeept  the  creditor  or  some  hoarder  of  money  ;  no 
employment  for  industry  ;  no  demand  for  labor  ;  no  sale  for  the  products  of  the 
farm  ;  no  sound  of  the  hammer  except  that  of  the  auctioneer  knocking  down  prop- 
erty. Distress  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  people  ;  relief  the  universal  demand- 
Relief  came  at  last  with  the  enactment  of  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1824, 
to  the  support  of  which  leading  mtn  of  both  parties  patriotically  united  for 
the  common  good.  That  act,  ^supplemented  by  the  act  of  1828,  brought 
genuine  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  credit  of  passing  the  two  Protective 
acts  was  not  due  to  one  party  alone.  It  was  the  work  of  the  great  men  of 
both  parties.  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Gene-al  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Silas 
Wright  and  Louis  Me  Lane,  voted  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  acts,  and 
several  of  them  voted  for  both.  The  co-operation  of  these  eminent  men  is  a 
great  historic  tribute  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  Protection.  Plenty  and 
prosperity  followed,  as  if  by  magic,  the  legislation  to  which  they  gave*  their 
support.  We  have  ibrir  concurrent  testimony  that  the  seven  years  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1824  we>-e  the  most  discourag- 
ing which  the  young  Republic  in  its  brief  life  had  encountered,  and  that 


seven  years  which   followed   its   enactment  were  beyond  precedent  the 
io.st  prosperous  and  happy. 

Sectional  jealousy  and  partisan  zeal  could  not  endure  the  great  devel- 
opment of  manufactures  in  the  North  and  East  which  followed  the  appar- 
ently firm  establishment  of  the  protective  policy.  The  Free-Trade  leaders 
of  the  South  believed — at  least  they  persuaded  others  to  believe — that  the 
manufacturing  States  were  prospering  at  the  expense  of  the  planting  States. 
Under  the  lead  of  Calhoun  South  Carolina  rebelled,  and  President  Jackson, 
who  had  so  strikingly  shown  his  faith  in  the  policy  of  Protection,  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  excitement  and  resentment  which  the  Free-Traders  had 
created  in  the  cotton  States.  He  stood  between  hostile  policies,  repre- 
sented by  his  two  bitterest  personal  enemies — Clay  for  Protection ;  Calhoun 
for  Free-Trade .  To  support  Clay  would  ruin  Jackson  politically  in  the 
South .  He  could  not  sustain  Calhoun,  for,  aside  from  his  opposition  to 
Free-Trade,  he  had  cause  for  hating  him  personally .  He  believed,  more- 
over, that  Calhoun  was  at  heart  untrue  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  Union 
Jackson  was  as  devoted  as  Clay.  Out  of  this  strange  complication  came, 
not  unnaturally,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1824-28  and  the 
substitution  of  the  compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  which  established  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  imports  and  reduced  the  excess  over 
that  by  a  10  per  cent,  annual  sliding  scale  for  the  ensuing  ten  years.  Like 
all  compromises,  it  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  neither  party,  but  it  was 
received  with  general  acquiescence  from  the  belief  that  it  was  the  best 
practicable  solution  of  the  impending  difficulties.  The  impending  difficul- 
ties were  two.  One  was  the  portentous  movement  which  involved  the  pos- 
sibility of  dissolving  the  Union.  The  other  was  the  demand  for  a  Free-Trade 
Tariff  as  the  only  measure  that  could  appease  the  Southern  nullifiers.  Dis- 
union and  Free-Trade  from  that  time  became  associated  in  the  public  mind 
— a  source  of  apprehension  in  the  North,  a  source  of  political  power  in  the 
South.  Calhoun  was  the  master  spirit  who  had  given  the  orignal  impulse 
both  to  disunion  and  Free-Tree.  Each  in  turn  strengthened  the  other  in 
the  South,  and  both  perished  together  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

For  a  time  satisfaction  was  felt  with  the  Tariff  adjustment  of  1833,  be- 
cause it  was  regarded  as  at  least  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  two 
sections  of  the  Union.  Before  the  sliding  scale  was  ruinously  advanced 
there  was  great  stimulus  to  manufacturing  and  to  trade,  which  finally 
assumed  the  form  of  dangerous  speculation.  The  years  of  1834,  1885  and 
1836  were  distinguished  for  all  manner  of  business  hazard,  and  before  the 
fourth  year  opened  the  30  per  cent,  reduction  (three  years  of  10  per  cent, 
each)  on  the  scale  of  duties  was  beginning  to  influence  trade  unfavorably. 
The  apprehension  of  evil  soon  became  general,  public  confidence  was 
shaken,  the  panic  of  1837  ensued,  and  business  reversals  were  rapid,  gen- 
eral and  devastating. 

The  trouble  increased  through  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  the  party  in 
power,  held  responsible  for  the  financial  disasters,  fell  under  popular  con- 
demnation. Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated,  and  the  elder  General  Harrison 
was  elevated  to  the  Presidency  by  an  exceptionally  large  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  There  was  no  relief  to  the  people  until  the  Protective 
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Tariff  of  1842  was  enacted ;  and  then  the  beneficent  experience  of  1824  was 
repeated  on  even  a  more  extensive  scale.  Prosperity,  wide  and  general, 
was  at  once  restored.  But  the  reinstatement  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
power,  two  years  later,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  fol- 
lowed by  a  perverse  violation  of  public  pledges  on  the  part  of  men  in 
important  places  of  administration,  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  protective  act 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
and  whose  effects  upon  the  country  I  have  briefly  outlined. 

Measuring,  therefore,  from  1812,  when  a  Protective  Tariff  was  enacted 
to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  government  in  the  approaching  war 
with  Great  Britain,  to  1861,  when  a  Protective  Tariff  was  enacted  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  th3  government  in  the  impending  revolt  of  the 
Southern  States,  we  have  50  years  of  suggestive  experience  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  During  this  long  period  Free-Trade  Tariffs  were  thrice  fol- 
lowed by  industrial  stagnation,  by  financial  embarrassment,  by  distress 
among  all  classes  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  own  labor.  Thrice 
were  these  burdens  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  Thrice 
the  Protective  Tariff  promptly  led  to  industrial  activity,  to  financial  ease, 
to  prosperity  among  the  people.  And  this  happy  condition  lasted  in  each 
case,  with  no  diminution  of  its  beneficent  influence,  until  illegitimate 
political  combinations,  having  their  origin  in  personal  and  sectional  aims, 
precipitated  another  era  of  Free-Trade.  A  perfectly  impartial  man, 
unswerved  by  the  excitement  which  this  question  engenders  in  popular  dis- 
cussion, might  safely  be  asked  if  the  half-century's  experience,  with  its 
three  trials  of  both  systems,  did  not  establish  the  wisdom  of  Protection  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  may  be  trusted, 
we  certainly  have  a  logical  basis  of  conclusion  in  the  facts  here  detailed. 

And  by  what  other  mode  of  reasoning  can  we  safely  proceed  in  this 
field  of  controversy  ?  The  great  method  of  Bacon  was  by  "  rigid  and  pure 
observation,  aided  by  experiment  and  fructified  by  induction."  Let  us  in- 
vestigate "from  effects  to  causes,  and  not  from  causes  to  effects."  Surely 
it  is  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  by  that  test  only,  that  any  country 
can  establish  an  industrial  system  that  will  best  aid  in  developing  its  hidden 
wealth  and  establishing  its  permanent  prosperity.  And  each  country  must 
act  intelligently  for  itself.  Questions  of  trade  can  no  more  be  regulated  by 
an  exact  science  than  crops  can  be  produced  with  accurate  forecast.  The 
unknown  quantities  are  so  many  that  a  problem  in  trade  or  agriculture  can 
never  have  an  absolute  answer  in  advance.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  an  ap- 
parent confidence  in  results  as  unshaken  as  though  he  were  dealing  with  the 
science  of  numbers,  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  Free-Trade. 
He  is  positively  certain  in  advance  of  the  answer  which  experiment  will 
give,  and  the  inference  is  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  awaiting  the  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Gladstone  may  argue  for  Great  Britain  as  he  will,  but  for  the 
United  States  we  must  insist  on  being  guided  by  facts  and  not  by  theories; 
we  must  insist  on  adhering  to  the  teachings  of  experiments  which"  have  been 
carried  forward  by  careful  generalization  to  well  grounded  conclusions. " 

As  an  offset  to  the  charge  that  Free-Trade  Tariffs  have  always  ended  in 
panics  and  long  periods  of  financial  distress,  the  advocates  of  Free-Trade 
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point  to  the  fact  that  a  financial  panic  of  great  severity  fell  upon  the  country 
in  1873,  when  the  Protective  Tariff  of  1861  was  in  full  force,  and  that, 
therefore,  panic  and  distress  follow  periods  of  Protection  as  well  as  periods 
of  Free-Trade.  It  is  true  that  a  financial  panic  occurred  in  1873,  and  its 
existence  would  blunt  the  force  of  my  argument  if  there  were  not  an  im- 
peratively truthful  way  of  accounting  for  it  as  a  distinct  result  from  entirely 
distinct  causes.  The  panic  of  1873  was  widely  different  in  its  true  origin 
from  those  which  I  have  been  exposing.  The  Civil  War,  which  closed  in 
1865,  had  sacrificed  on  both  sides  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Reckoning 
the  money  directly  expended,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  and  the  pro- 
duction arrested  and  prevented,  the  total  is  estimated  to  be  nine  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  The  producers  of  the  country  had  been  seriously  dimin- 
ished in  number.  A  half- million  men  had  been  killed.  A  million  more  had 
been  disabled  in  various  degrees.  Help  was  needed  in  the  honorable  form 
of  pensions,  and  the  aggregate  required  for  this  purpose  exceeded  all  antici- 
pation and  has  annually  absorbed  an  immense  proportion  of  the  rational 
income.  The  public  debt  that  must  be  funded  reached  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions,  demanding  at  the  beginning  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  for  annual  interest.  A  great  proportion  of  the  debt, 
when  funding  was  complete,  was  held  in  Europe,  calling  for  an  enormous 
export  of  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  to  meet  the  interest. 

Beside  these  burdens  upon  the  people,  the  country  was  on  a  basis  of 
paper  money,  and  all  gold  payments  added  a  heavy  premium  to  the  weight 
of  the  obligation.  The  situation  was  without  parallel.  The  speculative 
mania  which  always  accompanies  war  had  swollen  private  obligations  to  a 
perilous  extent,  and  the  important  question  arose  of  restoring  coin  pay- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  to  enforce  the  measure 
would  create  a  panic  by  the  shrinkage  of  prices  which  would  follow ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  with  equal  zeal  that  to  postpone  it  longer 
would  increase  the  general  distrust  among  the  people  as  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  thus  add  to  the  severity  of  the  panic  if  one  should 
be  precipitated. 

Notwithstanding  the  evil  prophecies  on  both  sides,  the  panic  did  not 
come  until  eight  and  a  half  years  after  the  firing  of  the  last  gun  in  the  Civil 
War.  Nor  did  it  come  until  after  two  great  calamities  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  had  caused  the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  channels  of 
business.  The  rapid  and  extensive  rebuilding  in  Chicago  and  Boston  after 
the  destmctive  fires  of  1871  and  1872,  had  a  closer  connection  with  the  panic 
of  1873,  than  is  commonly  thought.  Still  further,  the  six  years'  depression, 
from  1873  to  1879,  involved  individual  suffering  rather  than  general  dis- 
tress. The  country,  as  a  whole,  never  advanced  in  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  during  that  period.  The  entire  experience  strengthened  the  belief  that 
the  war  for  the  Union  could  not  have  been  maintained  upon  a  Free-Trade 
basis,  and  that  the  panic  of  1873  only  proved  the  strength  of  the  safeguard 
which  Protection  supplies  to  a  people  surrounded  by  such  multiform  em- 
barrassments as  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  few  years 
immediately  following  the  war.  And,  strongest  of  all  points,  the  financial 
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distress  was  relieved  and  prosperity  restored  under  protection,  whereas  the 
ruinous  effects  of  panics  under  Free-Trade  have  never  been  removed  except 
by  a  resort  to  protection. 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone  maintain  that  I  am  confusing  post  hoc  with  propter 
hoc  in  these  statements?  He  must  show,  then,  that  the  United  States  during 
the  war  could  have  collected  a  great  internal  revenue  on  domestic  manu- 
factures and  products, "  when  under  the  system  of  Free-Trade  similar  fabrics 
would  daily  have  reached  New  York  from  Europe  to  be  sold  at  prices  far 
below  what  the  American  manufacturer,  with  the  heavy  excise  then  levied, 
could  afford  to  set  upon  his  goods.  And  if  the  Government  could  collect 
little  from  the  customs  under  Free- Trade,  and  nothing  from  internal  prod- 
ucts, whence  could  have  been  derived  the  taxes  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  public  loans,  and  what  would  have  become  of  the  public 
credit?  Moreover,  with  Free-Trade,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  to  be 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  wiser  than  Protection,  we  should  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  gold  coin  for  European  fabrics,  while  at  home  and 
during  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  war  legal -tender  paper  was  the  uni- 
versal currency.  In  other  words,  when  the  life  of  the  country  depended 
opon  the  Government's  ability  to  make  its  own  notes  perform  the  function 
of  money,  the  Free-Traders'  policy  would  have  demanded  daily  gold  for 
daily  bread. 

The  Free -Trader  cannot  offset  the  force  of  the  argument  by  claiming 
that  the  laws  regulating  revenue  and  trade  are,  like  municipal  laws,  silent 
during  the  shock  of  arms ;  because  the  five  closing  years — indeed  almost 
six  years — of  the  decade  in  which  the  Rebellion  occurred  were  passed  in 
peace,  and  during  those  years  the  ravages  of  war  were  in  large  degree 
repaired  and  new  wealth  rapidly  acquired.  But  I  shall  not  give  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  to  the  American  Free-Trader  the  advantage  of  seeming  to  rest 
the  defence  of  Protection  upon  its  marvellous  value  during  the  exhaustive 
period  of  war.  Viewing  the  country  from  1861  to  1889, — full  twenty-eight 
years — the  longest  undisturbed  period  in  which  either  Protection  or  Free- 
Trade  has  been  tried  in  this  country, — I  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  if  a  parallel 
can  be  found  to  the  material  advancement  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  wounderful  increase  of  wealth  acquired  un- 
der a  Protective  Tariff,  but  he  avers  that  the  results  would  have  been  larger 
under  Free-Trade.  That,  of  course,  is  a  speculative  opinion,  and  is  entitled 
to  respect  according  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  man  who  utters 
it.  Every  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carries  weight,  but  in  this  case  his 
opinion  runs  directly  counter  to  the  fifty  years  of  financial  experience  through 
which  this  country  has  passed  with  alternate  trials  of  the  two  systems. 
Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  in  his  utterance  rep- 
resent European  judgment.  He  speaks  only  for  the  Free-Trade  party  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  followers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  most  emi- 
nent statesman  on  the  continent  of  Europe  holds  opinions  on  this  subject  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  those  held  by  the  most  eminent  statesman  of  Great  Britain. 
We  feel  assured  in  America  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  Protection  may 
be  affected,  either  favorably  or  adversely,  by  the  weight  of  individual  judg- 
ment, we  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  answered  by  Prince  Bismarck. 
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But  better  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  better  than  the  opinion 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  of  open  record  in  both 
countries.  A  brief  rehearsal  of  these  facts,  with  the  pertinent  comparison 
which  they  suggest,  will  give  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption 
that  the  United  States  would  have  made  more  rapid  progress  under  a  system 
of  Free-Trade.  I  take  the  official  figures  of  the  census  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  United  Kingdom  I  quote  from  Mr.  Giffen,  who  is  commended 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  best  authority  in  England : 

In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  round  numbers 
31,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  was  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  the  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  twenty-nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
The  United  Kingdom  had  therefore  nearly  th3  same  population,  but 
more  than  double  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with  machinery 
for  manufacturing  four-fold  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  (1880)  it  appeared  that  the  United  States 
had  added  nearly  thirty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  her  wealth, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  had  added  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions 
or  about  one-half. 

During  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  United  States  had  incurred  the 
enormous  loss  of  nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars  by  internal  war, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  peace,  enjoyed  exceptional  pros- 
perity, and  made  a  far  greater  gain  than  in  any  other  twenty  years  of 
her  history — a  gain  which  during  four  years  was  in  farge  part  due  to 
the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the  United  States.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  added  six  millions  to  her  population  during  the  period 
of  twenty  years,  while  the  addition  to  the  United  States  exceeded 
eighteen  millions. 

By  the  compound  ratio  of  population  and  wealth  in  each  country,  even 
without  making  allowance  for  the  great  loss  incurred  by  the  Civil 
War,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics  here  presented  that  the  de- 
gree of  progress  in  the  United  States  under  Protection  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  Free-Trade  for  the  period  named. 
In  1860  the  average  wealth,  per  capita,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
$1000,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  but  $450.  In  1880  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  her  per  capita  wealth  to  $1230,  while 
the  United  States  had  increased  herder  capita  wealth  to  $870.  The 
United  Kingdom  had  in  twenty  years  increased  her  per  capita  wealth 
23  per  cent.,  while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  per  capita 
wealth  more  than  93  per  cent.  If  allowance  should  be  made  for  war 
losses,  the  ratio  of  gain  in  the  United  States  would  far  exceed  100 
per  cent.  Upon  these  results,  what  ground  has  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
assertion  ? 

With  great  confidence,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  carry  the  war  for 
Free-Trade  into  the  enemy's  country.  Perhaps  the  enemy,  who  are  only 
modest  Protectionists,  may  embarrass  the  march  of  his  logic  with  a  few 
^ertinent  questions,  or  at  least  abate  the  rate  of  speed  which  he  prouoses  for 
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his  triumphant  movement .  I  shall  not  give  counter  theories.  I  shall  only 
cite  established  facts,  and  allow  the  facts  to  establish  their  own  theories : 
1.  John  Edgar  Thompson,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  purchased  one  hundred  tons  of  steel  rails  in  1862  at  a  price 
(freight  paid  to  New  York ;  duty  of  45  per  cent,  unpaid)  of  $103.44 
gold  coin.  (By  way  of  illustrating  Mr.  Gladstone's  claim  to  superior 
quality  of  manufactures  under  Free-Trade,  the  railroad  company 
states  that  many  of  the  rails  broke  during  the  first  winter's  trial.) 
In  1854  English  rails  had  fallen  to  $88  per  ton  in  New  York,  the 
freight  paid  and  the  duty  unpaid.  English  manufacturers  held  the 
market  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  though  the  sales  at  the  high  prices 
were  limited.  In  1870  Congress  laid  a  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton 
on  steel  rails.  From  that  time  the  home  market  has  been  held  by 
our  own  manufacturers,  with  a  steady  annual  fall  in  price,  as  the 
facilities  of  production  increased,  until  the  past  summer  and  autumn, 
when  steel  rails  were  selling  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  London  at 
substantially  the  same  prices.  Does  any  Free-Trader  on  either  side 
of  the  ocean  honestly  believe  that  American  rails  could  ever  have 
been  furnished  as  cheaply  as  English  rails,  except  by  the  sturdy  com- 
petition with  the  highly  Protective  duty  of  1870  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  maintain  against  the  foreign  manufacturers  in 
the  first  place,  and  among  American  manufacturers  themselves  in  the 
second  place  ?  It  is  not  asserted  that  during  the  nineteen  years  since 
the  heavy  duty  was  first  established  (except  during  the  past  few 
months)  American  rails  have  been  as  cheap  in  America  as  English 
rails  have  been  in  England,  but  it  is  asserted  with  perfect  confidence 
that,  steadily  and  invariably,  American  railroad  companies  have 
bought  cheaper  lails  at  home  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
in  England  if  the  Protective  duty  had  not  stimulated  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails  in  the  United  Stales,  and  if  the  resulting  com- 
petition had  not  directly  operated  upon  the  English  market.* 


*  In  1870  only  30,000  tons  of  steel  rail 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  product  under  the  increased  duty 
of  that  year  rapidly  increased.   The  rela- 
tive number  of  tons  produced  in  England 
and  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  12 
years  is  shown  as  follows  : 
England.  United  States. 
1877                        508  400              :•'>*•">  s<>5 

For  the  same  period,  1877-88  inclusive, 
the  following  table  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  steel  ingots  produced  in  the 
two  countries  respectively  : 

England  .  United  States. 
1877  750,001!               500,524 

1878                        «'••'::  :;'.)()              491,427 

1878  807,527                653.1  1:; 

1S79                        520,2:il              610,0^ 

1*7'.-  834,511               829,439 

1880                        7:;  '  (110              S52.196 

1880  1,044,                 1,074,262 

1K81                       1  d:'o740            1,187,770 

1881  1,441,719            1,374,247 

IKS-                       l,2H5,7N.r>            l.'.'s  1.0(17 

1882  l/.7:!,649           1,514/>S7 

1883                       1  0<I7,174            1,14>\709 

[883  1.55:-5,:1,M>           1,477,345 

1S84                      7*4  <.»<;s             9t  M;.!!*:; 

l>s|  l,299/7f,           l,375.r::i 

1885                         7011  •">>:;               959,471 

1885  1/OU27           1,519,430 

1886                        730,:  It:;           1.574,  703 

1886  1,570,520            2,269,15*0 

1887                       1021                   2,101,904 

1887  2.089,403            2,930,033 

1888                         5)70,083            1,38(5,277 

l*-s  2,032,794            2,511,161 

Total  in  12  yrs.. 9,963,454         12,980,054     '  Total  in  12  yrs.  16.401,688         18,035/22 
Under  the  Protective  duty  of  1870  the  United  States  soon  manufactured  annually 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  steel  than  Great  Britain,  and  reduced  the  price  from 
1 100  nflr  ton  in  imM  to  less  than  $35  per  ton  in  gold 
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2.  English  steel  for  locomotive  tires  imported  in  1865,  duty  paid,  was 
thirty-four  cents  per  pound  in  gold.     The  American   competition, 
under  a  heavy  Protective  duty,  had  by  1872  reduced  the  price  to 
thirteen  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.     At  the  present  time  (1889) 
American  steel  for  locomotive  tires,  of  as  good  quality  as  the  English 
steel  formerly  imported,  is  furnished  at  four  and  three-quarter  cents 
per  pound  and  delivered  free  of  cost  at  the  point  where  the  locomo- 
tives are  manufactured .    The  lowering  of  price  was  not  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  English  manufacturer.     It  was  the  direct  result 
of   American  competition  under  a  Protective  duty — a  competition 
that  could  not  have  been  successfully  inaugurated  under  Free  Trade. 

3.  In  the  year  1860,  the  last  under  a  Free-Trade  policy,  the  population 
of  thirty-one  millions  in  the  United   States   bought   carpets  to  the 
amount   of  twelve  millions   of   dollars.      Nearly   half  of  the   total 
amount  was  imported.     In  1888,   with  a  population   estimated   at 
sixty-three  millions,  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  carpets  was  nearly 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  this  large  sum  less  than  one  million 
was  paid  for  foreign  carpets  and  about  half   a  million   for  Oriental 
rugs.     Does  any  Free-Trader  in  England  believe  that  the  United 
States,  without  a  Protective  Tariff,  could  have  attained  such  control 
of  its  own  carpet  manufacture  and  trade  ?    It  will  not  be  unnoticed, 
in  this  connection,  that  under  a  Protective  Tariff,  the  population,  by 
reason  of  better  wages,  was  enabled  to  buy  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  carpets  than  under  Free-Trade.     Nor  must  it   escape  observation 
that  carpets  are  now  furnished    to  the  American   buyer  under  a  Pro- 
tective Tariff  much  cheaper  than  when  a  non-Protective  Tariff  al- 
lowed Europe  to  send  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  used 
in  the  United  States. 

These  illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  In  woolens,  in 
cottons,  in  leather  fabrics,  in  glass,  in  products  of  lead,  of  brass,  of  copper; 
indeed,  in  the  whole  round  of  manufactures,  it  will  be  found  that  Protection 
has  brought  down  the  price  from  the  rate  charged  by  the  importers  before 
Protection  had  built  up  the  competing  manufacture  in  America.  For  many 
articles  we  pay  less  than  is  paid  in  Europe.  If  we  pay  higher  for  other 
things  than  is  paid  across  the  sea  to-day,  figures  plainly  indicate  that 
we  pay  less  than  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  the  Protective 
system  had  not  been  adopted ;  and  I  beg  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  much  more  wherewith  to  pay  than  they 
ever  had  or  could  have  under  Free-Trade.* 

*  In  spite  of  these  facts,  President  Cleveland  made  the  following  statements, 
which  I  quote  from  his  Free-Trade  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1887  : 

"  Our  present  Tariff  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to 
consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid 
for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who 
purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are 
raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods  and  products  are  called  Protection  to  these  home  manufactures,  because 
they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  manufacturers  to  make  these 
taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  fo  that  demanded  for  the  imported 
floods  that  have  paid  customs  duty r.  So  it  happens  that,  while  comparatively  a, 
few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people  who  never  use  and  never  satu 
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Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  contends  that  "  keeping  capital  at  home  by  Pro" 
tection  is  dear  production,  and  is  a  delusion  from  top  to  bottom."  I  take 
direct  issue  with  him  on  that  proposition.  Between  1870  and  the  present 
time  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have 
been  built  in  the  United  States.  The  steel  rail  and  other  metal  connected 
therewith  involved  so  vast  a  sum  of  money  that  it  could  not  have  been  raised 
to  send  out  of  the  country  in  gold  coin.  The  total  cost  could  not  have  been 
less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  had  a  large  interest  to  pay 
abroad  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  nine  years  after  1870  gold  was  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  United  States,  ^u: ing  those  years  nearly  forty  thousand  miles 
of  railway  were  constructed,  and  tc  import  English  rail  and  pay  for  it  with 
gold  bought  at  a  large  premium  would  have  been  impossible.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  railway  enterprises  would  of  necessity  have  been  aban- 
doned if  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  the  rails  had  been  the  condition  precedent 
to  their  construction.  But  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  at  home  gave  an 

any  of  the  foreign  product,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this 
country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles." 

I  recall  this  quotation  primarily  for  two  reasons :  First,  Mr.  Cleveland  stands 
without  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the  Free-Trade  party  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  see  how  exactly  be  adopts  the  line  of  argument  used  by  the  English 
Free-Trader.  Second,  It  is  a  valuable  admission  .rom  the  head  of  the  Free-Trade 
party  when  he  affirms  that  "  comparatively  a  few  of  our  people  use  imported  arti- 
cles," and  that  there  are  "  millions  of  our  *^3ODle  wh">  never  use  and  never  saw  any 
of  the  foreign  products."  In  what  words  cculd  the  complete  success  of  the  Pro- 
tective policy  in  the  United  States  be  more  fitly  expressed  ? 

But  when  Mr.  Cleveland  asserted  that  our  people  pay  for  our  domestic  fabrics 
"nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported 
articles,"  he  evidently  spoke  without  investigating  facts,  and  accepted  as  true  one 
of  those  tallacious  statements  which  have  been  used  in  the  interest  of  foreign  im- 
porters to  doceive  the  people.  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  would  have  been  strength- 
ened if  he  had  given  a  few  examples — nay,  if  he  had  given  one. example — to  sus- 
tain his  charge.  As  he  omitted  all  illustrations  of  his  position,  I  venture  to 
select  a  few  which  apparently  establish  the  exact  reverse  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
statement : 

India  rubber  goods  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  but,  instead  of 
those  goods  being  25  per  cent,  higher  in  price  than  the  foreign  goods,  they 
are,  in  fact,  cheaper.  They  undersell  the  English  article  in  Canada  and 
successfully  compete  with  Canada's  goods,  which  are  protected  by  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent. 

Patent  leather  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. ;  but  patent  leather  is  not, 
therefore,  20  per  cent,  higher  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  cheaper.  Five  years  ago  the  city  government  of  London  ad- 
vertised for  bids  for  a  large  amount  of  patent  leather  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  uniforms  of  the  police.  There  were  bids  from  several  coun- 
tries, but  the  lowest  bid  was  offered  by  a  manufacturer  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
He  secured  the  contract,  and  furnished  the  goods  at  a  fair  profit. 
Steel  rails  are  selling  in  London  for  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  The  duty 
is  s!5  per  ton.  The  price,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine,  $50  per  ton.  But  in  fact  the  price  is 
but  $35  per  ton,  and  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn  was  as  low  as  $25 
per  ton,  and  large  sales  were  made  at  $30  per  ton. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  subject  to  30  per  cent.  duty.  According  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
they  should  be  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the  foreign  article.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  cheaper.  American  boots  and  shoes  hold  the  Canadian  market 
against  the  European  manufacture. 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  shown  on  almost  the  whole  Tariff  list  where 
an  American  manufacture  is  firmly  established.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  Pro- 
tection has  vindicated  what  Alexander  Hamilton  said  of  it  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury:  "The  internal  competition  which  takes  place  soon  does 
away  with  everything  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords 
with  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  with  experience."  Mr.  Hamilton  thus  effect- 
ually answers  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cleveland. 
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immense  stimulus  to  business.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  paid  good 
wages,  and  great  investments  and  great  enrichments  followed  the  line  of  the 
new  road  and  opened  to  the  American  people  large  fields  for  enterprise  not 
theretofore  accessible. 

I  might  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  would  have  done  with  the  labor  of 
the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  rail,  if  it  had  been  judged 
practicable  to  buy  the  rail  in  England  ?  Fortunately  he  has  given  his 
answer  in  advance  of  the  question,  for  he  tells  us  that  "in  America  we 
produce  more  cloth  and  more  iron  at  high  prices,  instead  o£  more  cereals  and 
more  cotton  at  low  prices. "  The  grain  growers  of  the  West  and  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  will  observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  out  to  them  a 
cheerful  prospect  !  They  "  should  produce  more  cereals  and  more  cotton 
at  low  prices  !"  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  that  the  protective  system  steadily  tends 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  "cereals  and  cotton,"  and  he  asks  that  manufactures 
of  "cloth  and  iron  "  be  abandoned,  so  that  we  may  raise  "more  cereals  and 
more  cotton  at  low  prices."  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  considers  the  present 
prices  of  cereals  and  cotton  as  "high  prices." 

Protectionists  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  outspoken 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  Free  Trade.  He  gives  us  his  con- 
clusions without  qualification  and  without  disguise.  The  American  Free- 
Trader  is  not  so  sincere.  He  is  ever  presenting  half-truths  and  holding  back 
the  other  half,  thus  creating  false  impressions  and  leading  to  false  conclu- 
sions. But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  entirely  frank.  He  tells  the  laborers  on  pro- 
tected articles  that  they  would  be  better  engaged  in  "raising  more  cereals 
and  more  cotton  at  low  prices."  Where  does  Mr.  Gladstone  suggest  a 
market  for  the  additional  grain  and  cotton  to  be  raised  by  American 
mechanics  becoming  farmers  and  increasing  the  production  of  those  great 
staples  ?  The  foreign  market  is  filled  with  a  competing  grain  supply  to  such 
a  degree  that  already  the  price  of  wheat  is  unduly  lowered  to  the  Western 
farmer.  '  The  farmer  needs  a  still  larger  home  consumption  of  his  grain 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  he  needs  a  still  larger  home  production.  The 
legitimate  involvement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  is  that  all  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  in  America  producing  articles  of  higher  price 
than  the  same  produced  in  Europe  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  laborers 
so  engaged  should  be  turned  to  the  production  of  "more  cereals  and  more 
cotton  at  low  prices ! "  The  Western  farmer's  instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  philosophy.  The  farmer  knows  that  the  larger  the  home 
market  the  better  are  his  prices,  and  that  as  the  home  market  is  narrowed 
his  prices  fall. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pregnant  suggestion  really  exhibits  the  thought  that 
lies  deep  in  the  British  mind;  that  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  manufacturing 
processes  should  be  left  to  Great  Britain  and  the  production  of  raw  material 
should  be  left  to  America.  It  is  the  old  colonial  idea  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  establishment  of  manufacturers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  was  re- 
garded with  great  jealousy  by  British  statesmen  and  British  merchants. 
Some  years  before  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  began,  Parliament  had  de- 
clared that  "  the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tends  to  lessen 
their  dependence  on  Great  Britian."  A  few  years  later  the  British  Board 
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of  Trade  reported  to  Parliament  that  "  manufactures  in  the  American 
colonies  interfere  with  profits  made  by  British  merchants. "  The  same  body 
petitioned  Parliament  that  "some  measures  should  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  manufacturing  of  woolen  and  linen  goods  in  the  colonies."  Finally 
Parliament  declared  that  "colonial  manufacturing  was  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  These  outrageous  sentiments 
(the  colonists  characterized  them  much  more  severely)  were  cherished  in  the 
time  of  the  glorious  Georges,  in  the  era  of  Wai  pole  and  the  elder  Pitt. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  carry  with  them  an 
approval,  even  retrospectively,  of  this  course  toward  the  colonies,  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  old  policy  in  the  fundamental  idea  that 
causes  him  in  1889  to  suggest  that  Americans  produce  "  too  much  cloth  and 
too  much  iron,"  and  should  turn  their  labor  to  "  low-priced  cereals  and  low- 
priced  cotton."  Are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory  of  Free-Trade,  in  all  its  generalizations  and  specifications,  is  fitted 
exactly  to  the  condition  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  British  hostility  to 
American  Protection  finds  its  deep  foundation  in  the  fact — to  quote  the  old 
phrases — that  "it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,"  that  "  it  lessens  our  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,"  and  that 
"it  interferes  with  profits  made  by  British  merchants  ?  " 

Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  statement  of  great  frankness  and  of  great 
value.  Comparing  the  pursuits  in  the  United  States  which  require  no  Pro- 
tection with  those  that  are  protected,  he  says:  "No  adversary  will,  I 
think,  venture  upon  saying  that  the  profits  are  larger  in  protected  than  in 
unprotected  industries."  This  is  very  true,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  constant  objection  made  by  American  Free-Traders 
against  the  "protected  industries,"  as  he  terms  them,  is  that  the  profits  de- 
rived from  them  are  illegitimately  large.  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  clearly  that  as 
a  rule  this  is  not  true,  and  he  at  once  discerns  the  reason.  He  says  ' '  the 
best  opinions  seem  to  testify  that  in  your  protected  trades  profits  are  hard 
pressed  by  wages."  The  Free-Traders  of  America  try  by  every  cunning 
device  to  hide  this  fact.  Its  admission  is  fatal  to  their  cause.  Not  one  Free- 
Trade  organ  or  leader  among  them  all  dares  to  take  his  position  beside  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  plainly  tell  the  truth  to  the  American  laborer.  Not  one 
Free-Trade  organ  or  leader  dares  frankly  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  that  the  destruction  of  Protection  inevitably  and  largely  re- 
duces their  daily  wages.  I  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  testimony,  at  once 
accurate  and  acute.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  intends  it  to  be  applied 
to  the  unprotected  manufacturer  in  England  and  to  the  protected  manu_ 
f acturer  in  America,  both  producing  the  same  article.  His  logic  gives 
and  I  have  no  doubt  truly,  as  large  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  England, 
selling  at  a  low  price,  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  America,  selling  at  a  high 
price — the  difference  consisting  wholly  in  the  superior  wages  paid  to  the 
American  mechanic. 

There  is  another  important  effect  of  Protective  duties  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  not  include  in  his  frank  admission.  He  sees  that  the  laborers  in 
what  he  calls  the  "  Protected  industries  "  secure  high  pay,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  European  school  ot  wages.  He  perhaps  does  not  see  that 
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the  effect  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  the  "  unprotected  industries."  Printers,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  and  all  others  of  that  class  are  paid  as  high 
wages  as  those  of  any  other  trade  or  calling,  but  if  the  wages  of  all  those 
in  the  protected  classes  were  suddenly  struck  down  to  the  English  standard, 
the  others  must  follow.  A  million  men  cannot  be  kept  at  work  for  half 
the  pay  that  another  million  men  are  receiving  in  the  same  country.  Both 
classes  must  go  up  or  must  go  down  together. 

Mr.  Gladestone  makes  another  contention,  in  which,  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  he  leaves  out  of  sight  a  controlling  factor,  and  hence 
refers  an  effect  to  the  wrong  cause.  Regarding  the  advance  of  wages  in 
England,  he  says:  "  Wages  which  have  been  partially  and  relatively  higher 
under  Protection  have  become  both  generally  and  absolutely  higher,  and 
greatly  higher,  under  Free-Trade."  I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  such  advance  in  wages  as  there  has  been  in  England  is 
referable  to  another  and  a  palpable  cause — namely,  the  higher  wages  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  constantly  tempted  British  mechanics  to  emi- 
grate, and  which  would  have  tempted  many  more  if  the  inducement  of  an 
advance  in  wages  at  home  had  not  been  interposed.  Especially  have  wages 
been  high  and  tempting  in  the  United  States  since  1861,  when  the  country 
became  firmly  Protective  by  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  tariff.  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  the  advance  of  wages  in  England  corresponds  preeisely 
in  time,  though  not  in  degree,  with  the  advance  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  advance  in  both  cases  was  directly  due  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Pro- 
tection in  this  country  as  a  national  policy.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  American  wages  are  still  from  70  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
British  wages.  If  a  policy  of  Free-Trade  should  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  the  reduction  of  wages  which  would  follow  here  would  promptly 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  England.  The  operatives  of  Manchester,  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  recognize  this  fact  as  clearly  as  do  the  proprietors  who  pay  the 
advanced  wages,  and  more  clearly  than  do  certain  political  economists 
who  think  the  world  of  commerce  and  manufactures  can  be  unerringly 
directed  by  a  theory  evolved  in  a  closet  without  sufficient  data,  and  applied 
to  an  inexact  science. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Free-Trade  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
the  declaration  that  "  all  Protection  is  morally  as  well  as  economically  bad." 
He  is  right  in  making  this  his  strongest  ground  of  opposition,  if  Protection 
is  a  question  of  morals.  But  his  assertion  leaves  him  in  an  attitude  of  per- 
sonal inconsistency.  There  is  Protection  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Indeed, 
the  most  palpable  and  effective  form  of  Protection  is  in  the  direct  payment 
of  public  money  to  a  line  of  steamers  that  could  not  be  maintained  without 
that  form  of  aid.  I  do  not  say  that  such  aid  is  unwise  Protection  ;  least  of 
all  do  I  say  it  is  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  often  proved  the 
highest  commercial  wisdom,  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  domain 
of  morals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  commits  himself  to  the  principle  that 
"  all  Protection  is  morally  bad."  If  this  has  been  his  belief  ever  since  he 
became  an  advocate  of  Free-Trade,  his  conscience  must  have  received  many 
and  severe  wounds  as  session  after  session,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
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chequer,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a  bounty — may  I  not  say  a  direct 
Protection  ? — of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  a  line 
of  steamers  running  between  England  and  the  United  States, — a  Protection 
that  began  six  years  before  Free-Trade  was  proclaimed  in  English  manu- 
factures, and  continued  nearly  twenty  years  after.  In  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-five  years  an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  dollars  was  paid  out  to 
protect  the  English  line  against  all  competition. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  carrying  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can mails,  but  that  argument  will  not  avail  a  Free-Trader,  because  steamers 
of  other  nationalities  stood  ready  to  carry  the  mails  at  a  far  cheaper  rate. 
Nay,  a  few  years  ago,  possibly  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier  of  England, 
public  bids  were  asked  to  carry  the  Anglo-Indian  mails.  A  French  line 
offered  a  lower  bid  than  any  English  line,  but  the  English  Government  dis- 
regarded the  French  bid  and  gave  the  contract  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  line,  owned  by  a  well-known  English  company.  Still  later,  the 
German  Lloyd  Company  contracted  to  carry  the  Anglo-American  mails 
cheaper  than  any  English  line  offered,  and  the  German  company  actually 
began  to  perform  the  duty.  But  Englishmen  did  not  want  that  kind  of 
Free- Trade,  and  they  broke  the  contract  with  the  German  line  and  again 
gave  Protection  to  the  English  ships.  Does  not  this  justify  the  opinion  that 
the  English  policy  of  Free-Trade  is  urged  where  England  can  hold  the  field 
against  rivals,  and  that  when  competition  leaves  her  behind  she  repudiates 
Free- Trade  and  substitutes  the  most  pronounced  form  of  Protection  ? 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  immorality  of  Protection  apply 
only  to  Protection  on  land,  or  is  supremacy  on  the  sea  so  important  to 
British  interests  that  it  is  better  to  throw  morals  to  the  wind  and  resort  to 
whatever  degree  of  Protection  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  lead  to  English 
ships  ?  The  doctrine  of  improving  harbors  in  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Government  was  for  many  years  severely  contested,  the  strict 
construction  party  maintaining  that  it  must  be  confined  to  harbors  on  the 
sea  coast  at  points  where  foreign  commerce  reaches  the  country.  During  one 
of  the  many  discussions  over  this  narrow  construction,  an  Ohio  member  of 
Congress  declared  that  he  "  could  not  think  much  of  a  Constitution  that 
would  not  stand  being  dipped  in  fresh  water  as  well  as  salt."  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Gladstone'  code  of  morals  on  this  question  of  Protection  will  not  secure 
much  respect  in  other  countries  so  long  as  it  spoils  in  salt  water. 

It  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observation  that  British  inter- 
ests in  navigation  flourish  with  less  rivalry  and  have  increased  in  greater 
proportion  than  any  other  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
ask  his  candid  admission  that  it  is  the  one  interest  which  England  has  pro- 
tected steadily  and  determinedly,  regardless  of  consistency  and  regardless 
of  expense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  fail  to  note  that  navigation  is  the 
weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  one 
which  the  National  Government  has  constantly  refused  to  protect.  If  since 
the  Civil  War  the  United  States  had  spent  in  protecting  her  shipping  merely 
the  annual  interest  on  the  great  sum  which  England  has  expended  to  pro- 
tect her  ocean  traffic,  American  fleets  would  now  be  rivalling  the  fleets  of 
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England,  as  they  rivalled  them  before  the  war,   on  every   sea  where  the 

prospect  of  commercial  £ain  invites  the  American  flag. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  establish  commercial 
lines  of  American  ships  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  zealous  efforts  made 
to  extend  lines  of  railway  inside  the  country,  even  to  the  point  of  antici- 
pating the  real  needs  of  many  sections.  If  all  the  advances  to  railway  com- 
panies, together  with  the  outright  gifts  by  towns,  cities,  counties,  States 
and  Nation  be  added  together,  the  money  value  would  not  fall  short  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  No  effort  seems  too  great  for  our  people 
when  the  interior  of  the  country  is  to  be  connected  with  the  seaboard.  But 
when  the  suggestion  is  made  to  connect  our  seaboard  with  commercial  cities 
of  other  countries  by  lines  of  steamships,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  dis- 
turbed by  the  cry  of  "subsidy."  We  really  feel  as  much  afraid  of  Pro- 
tection at  sea  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  Protection  on  land  The  positions  of 
the  American  Congress  and  the  English  Parliament  on  this  subject  are  pre- 
cisely reversed.  England  has  never  been  affrighted  by  the  word  subsidy, 
and,  while  we  have  stood  still  in  impotent  fear,  she  has  taken  possession  of 
the  seas  by  the  judicious,  and  even  the  lavish,  interposition  of  pecuniary 
aid.  I  have  already  said  that  the  interest  on  the  amount  which  England 
has  paid  for  this  object  since  she  began  it  with  great  energy,  fifty  years 
ago,  would  give  all  the  stimulus  needed  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
commerce.  Let  it  b.e  added  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  for  twenty  years  to  come  give  merely  the  interest  upon  the 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  which  has  been  a 
free  gift  to  railroads,  every  steam  line  needed  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  will  spring  into  existence  within  two  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  act.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Congress  twice  refused  to  give  even 
$125,000  per  annum  to  secure  an  admirable  line  of  steamers  from  New 
York  to  the  four  largest  ports  of  Brazil.  And  the  sum  of  $125,000  is  but 
the  interest  upon  the  interest  of  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent.,  of  the  gross 
amount  freely  given  to  the  construction  of  railroads  within  the  Union.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  have  lost  all  prestige  on  the  sea  ? 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  of  extending  our  foreign  commerce  by 
aiding  steamship  lines  with  a  small  sum,  just  as  we  have  aided  internal 
commerce  on  railroads  with  a  vast  sum,  originates  with  the  American  Free- 
Trader.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  fail  to  see  how  advantageous  the  success  of 
this  Free-Trade  effort  in  the  United  States  must  prove  to  Great  Britain. 
The  steady  argument  of  the  Free-Trader  is  that,  if  the  steamship  lines  were 
established,  we  could  not  increase  our  trade  because  we  produce  under  our 
Protective  Tariff  nothing  that  can  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  articles 
of  the  like  kind  from  England.  How  then  can  the  Free-Trader  explain  the 
fact  that  a  long  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  find  ready 
and  large  sale  in  Canada?  The  Canadian  Tariff  is  the  same  upon  English  and 
American  goods.  Transportation  from  England  to  Quebec  or  Montreal  is 
cheaper  than  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  points.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  it  is  in  favor  of  the  English 
shipper  across  the  seas,  and  not  of  the  American  shipper  by  railway. 
It  is  for  the  Free-Trader  to  explain  why,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  be 
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made  the  same,  the  United  States  cannot  compete  with  England  in  every 
country  in  South  America  in  all  the  articles  of  which  we  sell  a  larger 
amount  in  Canada  than  England  does.  I  append  a  note  naming  the 
American  articles  sold  in  Canada,  and  the  Free-Trader,  if  candid,  will  ad- 
mit that  the  list  is  one  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.* 

Giving  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  professional  Free-Trader  in  America, 
Mr.  Gladstone  feels  sure  that,  though  the  protected  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  may  flourish  and  prosper,  they  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer,  who  is  in  every  conceivable  form,  according  to  the 
Free-Trade  dictum,  the  helpless  victim  of  Protection.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  American  Free-Trader  have,  then,  the  duty  of  explaining  why  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  West  have  grown  in  wealth  during  the  long  period 
of  protection  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
East.  The  statement  of  the  Free-Trader  can  be  conclusively  answered  by 
referring  to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1860,  and  also  for 
year  1880  : 

In  1860,  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  (the  six  of  New  Eng- 
land, together  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  returned  an  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  $5,123,000,000.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the 
census  of  1880,  the  same  States  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of 
$16,228,000,000.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  20  years  was  slightly 
more  than  216  per  cent. 

Let  us  see  how  the  agricultural  States  fared  during  this  period.  By  the 
census  of  1860,  eight  agricultural  States  of  the  West  (Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin)  re- 
turned an  aggregate  wealth  of  $2,271,000,000.  Twenty  years  alter, 
wards,  by  the  census  of  1880  (protection  all  the  while  in  full  force) 
these  same  States  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $11,268,000,000. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  20  years  was  396  per  cent.,  or  180  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  8  manufacturing  States  of  the 
East. 

The  case  will  be  equally  striking  if  we  take  the  fifteen  Southern 
States  that  were  slaveholding  in  1860.  By  the  census  of  that  year, 
the  aggregate  return  of  their  property  was  $6,792,000,000.  But 
$2,000,000,000  was  slave  property.  Deducting  that,  the  total 
property  amounted  to  $4,792,000,000.  Their  aggregate  return  of 
wealth  by  the  census  of  1880  was  $8,633,000,000.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  twenty  years  was  80  per  cent.  Consider  that  during 
this  period  eleven  States  of  the  South  were  impoverished  by  civil  T\  ar 

*  The  following  articles  of  American  manufacture  are  sold  in  Canada  more 
largely  than  like  articles  of  English  manufacture  : 

Brass  goods,  copper  goods,  cordage,  ginghams,  bottles,  flasks,  india-rubbea 
goods,  printing-ink,  ingrain  carpets,  wood  manufactures,  twines,  tinware,  ship- 
rigoiug,  wall-paper,  writing-paper,  envelopes,  blank  books,  strawboard  paper, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  skins,  sole  leather,  leather  goods,  patent  leather,  fig- 
ured oil-cloths,  grain  drills,  harrows,  harvesters,  hoes,  forks,  mowing- machines, 
scythes,  spades,  shovels,  builders'  and  cabinet-makers'  hardware,  house-furnishing 
hardware,  nails,  fire-arms,sewing-machines.  screws.stoves,  axes,  jewelry  (sterling  and 
plated),  silver- ware,  lamps,  locomotives,  Latchets,  hammers,  saws,  mechanics'  tools, 
organs  pianos,  "  notions,"  plain  house-furniture,  especially  hotel  furniture. 
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to  an  extent  far  greater  than  any  country  has  been  despoiled  in  the 
wars  of  modern  Europe.  Consider  that  the  labor  system  on  which 
previous  wealth  had  been  acquired  in  the  South  was  entirely  broken 
up.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  Southern  States  had 
repaired  all  their  enormous  losses  and  possessed  nearly  double  the 
wealth  they  had  ever  known  before.  Do  not  these  figures  incon- 
testably  show  that  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  "West  and 
South,  have  prospered  even  beyond  the  manufacturing  sections,  East 
and  North  ?  And  all  this  not  merely  with  Protection,  but  because 
of  Protection  ! 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  Protection  immoral,  he  defines  its -specific 
offense  as  "  robbery."  To  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  American  standard 
of  Free -Trade  vituperation,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  denounced  our 
manufacturers  as  "Robber  Barons."  This  is  the  current  phrase  with  a 
class  who  are  perhaps  more  noisy  than  numerous.  The  intention  of  the 
phrase  is  to  create  popular  prejudice  against  American  manufacturers  as 
growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  This  accusation  is  so  persist- 
ently repeated  that  its  authors  evidently  regard  it  as  important  to  their 
cause.  It  may  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  told  that  out  of  the 
fifty  largest  fortunes  in  the  United  States — those  that  have  arrested  public 
attention  within  the  last  ten  years — certainly  not  more  than  one  has  been 
derived  from  protected  manufacturing;  and  this  was  amassed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  Scotch  blood  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  forty-nine 
other  fortunes  were  acqured  from  railway  and  telegraph  investments,  from 
real  estate  investments,  from  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign  goods,  from 
banking,  from  speculations  in  the  stock  market,  from  fortunate  mining 
investments,  from  patented  inventions,  and  more  than  one  from  proprietary 
medicines. 

It  is  safe  to  go  even  farther  and  state  that,  in  the  one  hundred  largest 
fortunes  that  have  been  viewed  as  such  in  the  past  ten  years,  not  five  have 
been  derived  from  the  profits  of  protected  manufactures.  Their  origin  will 
be  found  in  the  fields  of  investment  already  referred  to.  Moreover,  the 
fear  of  the  evil  effect  of  large  fortunes  is  exaggerated.  Fortunes  rapidly 
change.  With  us  wealth  seldom  lasts  beyond  two  generations.  There  is 
but  one  family  in  the  United  States  recognized  as  possessing  large  wealth 
for  four  consecutive  generations.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  struck  the  blow  that 
broke  down  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  destroyed  the  privilege  of  entail, 
he  swept  away  the  only  ground  upon  which  wealth  can  be  secured  to  one 
family  for  a  long  period.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  heirs  in  successive 
generations,  the  rightful  assertion  of  equality  among  children  of  the  same 
parents,  the  ready  destruction  of  wills  that  depart  too  far  from  this  princi- 
ple of  right,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty  and  the  accidents  of  invest- 
ment, scatter  fortunes  to  the  wind  and  give  to  them  all  the  uncertainty  that 
betides  human  existence. 

In  no  event  can  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  protective  policy.  Protection  has  proved  a  distributor  of  great  sums  of 
money ;  not  an  agency  for  amassing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  records 
of  our  savings  banks  and  building  associations  can  be  appealed  to  in  sup- 
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port  of  this  statement.  The  benefit  of  Protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the 
men  who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  auspicious  and 
momentous  result  is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  com- 
fort been  enjoyed,  education  acquired,  and  independence  secured  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


This   famous  defence  of   the   American 

policy    of     Protection     should 
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SOUTHERN  FARMING  INDUSTRIES. 

From  the  Manufacturers'1  Record. 
A    VOICE  FROM  ALABAMA. 

IS  Protection  beneficial  to  the  Southern  farmer? 
I  am  often  asked  why  I  persist  in  advocating  a  Protective  Tariff,  when 
all  I  have  is  invested  in  Southern  farm  lands. 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  consider  the  climate,  the  resources 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  South,  the  present  condition  of  the 
Southern  farmer  and  of  his  lands  ;  what  causes  have  produced  this  condi- 
tion and  what  are  the  needs  of  the  South  and  of  the  Southern  farmer.  On 
investigation  the  South  is  found  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  streams,  in 
timber,  in  mineral  resources  and  capable  of  producing  nearly  every  kind 
of  fruit  and  staple  crop,  besides  having  a  genial  and  healthy  climate.  Yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Southern  farms  are  found  to  be  much  worn  and 
Southern  farmers  very  nearly  poverty  stricken. 

It  is  found  that  cotton  is  the  staple  crop  and  a  tenant  system  prevails. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  crop  because  there  is  no  home  market  for  produce,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  minimum  weight,  maximum  value  and 
not  liable  to  quick  decay,  so  that  it  can  be  shipped  to  distant  markets. 
The  reason  farm  lands  are  worn  is  because  cotton  is  both  a  summer  crop 
and  a  hoed  crop — that  is,  one  requiring  the  soil  to  be  much  stirred  at  a 
time  when  nitrification  is  greatest  and  one  requiring  clean  culture,  which 
leaves  the  land  wholly  subject  to  the  washing  rains  of  winter.  The  reason 
a  tenant  system  prevails  is  because  no  work  is  done  on  Southern  farms  in 
winter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  hired  labor  has  been  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able. The  winters  of  the  South  being  mild,  one  of  the  great  n-eeds  of  the 
Southern  farmers  is  to  be  able  to  utilize  his  land  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer To  do  this  they  must  make  two  crops  on  the  same  land  each  year  ; 
they  must  keep  stock  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  farm,  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  they  must  hire  their  labor  in  order  to  farm  with  judg- 
ment and  profit. 

But    in    the    South    stock    farms,    dairy    farms,    fruit    farms,    truck 
farms,   are,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  failures,  simply  because  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  delay  in  getting   products  from  the  farms  to 
arket   eats  up    all   the   profit.     So  the    Southern   farmer   must,    under 


existing  circumstances,  either  raise  cotton  with  its  attendant  evils 
or  he  must  shut  up  shop  and  quit.  The  South  is  abounding  in 
streams,  timbers  and  minerals,  a  fruitful  source  of  great  wealth; 
but  it  is  found  hard  to  sustain  manufactories  in  the  South,  be- 
cause the  farmers  of  the  South,  being  poor,  there  is  no  home 
market  for  manufactories,  and,  consequently,  Southern  manu- 
facturers have  to  ship  their  goods  North,  and  there  compete  with 
Northern  manufacturers.  To  do  this  they  must  make  a  larger 
profit  than  Northern  manufacturers,  in  order  to  live  and  pay 
freights  on  their  goods. 

Wherever  Southern  manufactories  have  been  started  and  sus- 
tained, Southern  farmers  have  changed  their  modes  of  farming. 
The  increased  comforts  around  them  indicate  increased  profits, 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  their  lands  have  increased  in 
value  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  Personally  I  can  testify,  if  need 
be  on  oath,  that  having  an  iron  furnace  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  my  farm  has  increased  its  market  value  50  per  cent., 
and  that  the  profits  at  this  increased  value  are  larger  than  before 
the  furnaces  were  built.  The  furnaces  have  not  interfered  with 
my  labor,  but,  by  importing  labor,  have  given  me  more  labor.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  market  price  of  labor  has  been  increased, 
but  with  greater  profit  to  me. 

Now,  if  it  be  hard  for  Southern  manufactories  to  live  and  com- 
pete with  Northern,  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Southern  farmer  to 
break  down  Tariff  restrictions  and  let  goods  in  so  cheap  as  to  ne- 
cessarily break  down  his  own  manufacturers  ?  We  Southern 
farmers  do  not  want  cheaper  prices  ;  we  want  higher  prices.  We 
can  regulate  our  expenses  ;  we  cannot  regulate  our  incomes  un- 
less we  sell  directly  to  the  consumer  of  our  products. 

For  the  benefit  of  self,  for  the  benefit  of  the  South,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  wage  earners,  for  all  men  in  these  United  States, 
save  men  living  on  fixed  incomes,  I  believe  firmly  in  American 
markets  for  Americans.  HUGH  MC£LDERRV. 


PROTECTION    INDISPENSABLE    FOR    TRUCK 
FARMING. 

THE  fruit  and  truck  trade  of  the  South  has  reached  great  pro- 
portions.      Seemingly  there    is  no  limit   to   its   expansion. 
11    There  is  not   a  month  of  the  year  when   many  carloads  of 
some    varieties    of    the    one    or   the    other    are  not   shipped  to 
Northern  markets   while  the  home  demand  has   much  increased 
•ioce  1880. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  truck  and  fruit  trade  that  it  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  Before  the  products  of  Northern  farms  and 
orchards  have  been  absorbed  by  the  markets  of  the  country, 
shipments  from  Bermuda,  Florida  and  various  points  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf  begin.  The  sequence  of  shipments  from  the  mar- 
ket gardens  of  the  Gulf  States,  beginning  early  in  February  and 
continuing  until  June,  is  substantially  in  the  following  order  : 
Green  peas,  snap  or  string  beans,  asparagus,  early  cabbages,  Irish 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  summer  squashes,  egg  plant,  okra.  While 
this  is  in  progress  strawberries  are  forwarded  in  refrigerator 
cars  ;  then  in  their  turn  cherries,  peaches,  early  apples  and  pears, 
and  grapes  and  melons  follow.  As  the  season  advances  Charles- 
ton, Wilmington,  Newberne  and  all  the  country  bordering  the 
Atlantic  coast  line,  the  Albermarle  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
Norfolk  and  the  farms  of  the  Eastern  Shore  have  their  innings. 
The  further  north  from  Florida  the  greater  the  quantity  and  vari- 
ety of  products  shipped.  From  Atlanta  westward  the  bulk  of 
these  early  products  of  market  gardens  and  orchards  goes  to  the 
Ohio  valley  and  to  the  Northwestern  States.  The  number  of  car- 
foads  of  these  perishable  goods  sent  North  from  all  Southern 
points  between  February  I  and  August  i  exceeds  300,000,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  obtained  from  many  reliable  sources,  while  the 
net  market  value  of  these  products  will  average  at  least  $100  per 
car  (taking  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  as  a  base  of  compu- 
tations), making  the  return  to  the  South  for  its  truck  and  fruit 
business  fully  $30,000,000.  Estimating  the  cost  of  transportation 
at  the  low  price  of  $15  per  carload,  there  is  earned  by  the  ex- 
press, railroad  and  steamship  companies  that  do  this  business  a 
total  of  $4,500,000  annually.  To  show  that  these  figures  are  not 
too  high,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  one  farm  alone  in  East- 
ern Virginia  38,000  barrels  of  kale  have  already  been  shipped  this 
season,  while  from  the  same  farm  35,000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes 
will  be  shipped,  besides  other  vegetables.  The  earliest  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  bought  only  by  the  wealthy,  because  the  prices  are 
too  high  for  others,  but  as  the  season  advances  and  with  it  the 
quantities  of  products,  prices  fall,  and  then  all  but  the  very  poor 
indulge  freely  in  these  things  for  which  spring  weather  creates  a 
craving.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  everything,  from  North  Caro- 
lina radishes  and  Norfolk  kale  to  Southern  grapes  and  peaches,  is 
bought  by  the  families  of  clerks,  mechanics  and  the  better  paid 
laborers. 

A  huckster  living  in  a  .Connecticut  manufacturing  town,  who 
was  buying  a  supply  for  the  next  day  from  commission  houses  on 
Greenwich  street  and  Park  Place,  said  :  "  In  my  city  there  are  at 
least  9000  families  of  well-to-do  mechanics,  the  latter  earning 
from  $2.50  to  $5  per  day.  These  buy  all  their  supplies  from  the 


local  grocers,  who  keep  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits  as  well.  We 
supply  that  class  of  trade.  My  partner  goes  the  rounds  every 
morning,  delivers  what  they  ordered  the  day  before  and  takes 
their  orders  for  the  morrow.  He  keeps  me  busy  here  buying  and 
shipping  all  the  week.  It's  a  clear  cash  trade  for  us."  When 
asked  what  the  trade  in  his  line  would  amount  to  in  his  city  of 
85,000  inhabitants  if  manufacturing  were  to  cease,  he  replied: 
"  It's  impossible  to  say.  Not  only  the  families  dependent  upon 
the  wages  earned  in  the  factories,  but  many  more  would  be 
greatly  straitened,  and  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
by  buying  nothing  they  could  get  along  without.  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  effects  upon  my  trade  during  the  general  de- 
pression between  inflation  and  a  return  to  specie  payments,  and 
it  was  a  disagreeable  experience  I  never  wish  to  have  repeated." 
"Suppose  the  Mills  bill  were  to  become  a  law,"  asked  the  in- 
quirer, "what  effect  would  it  have  upon  your  trade?"  "Oh 
there's  no  danger  of  that,"  said  the  huckster.  "If  I  thought  it 
possible,  we  would  sell  out  now  while  everything  is  prosperous, 
for  when  Protection  goes  every  principal  industry  in  my  part  of 
the  country  would  have  to  stop,  or  else  cut  down  wages  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  kill  my  trade." 

Our  Southern  truck  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  rely  upon 
Northern  markets  have  never  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Protective  Tariff  as  in  any  way  affecting  their  interests.  In  a 
general  way  they  have  looked  upon  the  North  as  a  populous  sec- 
tion abounding  in  wealth,  where  they  were  sure  to  find  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices  if  they  could  only  get  their  goods 
seasonably  to  market.  But  when  they  realize  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  customers  for  their  produce  are  the  families  of 
men  who  are  earning  high  wages  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
employments,  and  that  were  their  wages  to  be  reduced  to  the 
European  standard  they  would  be  unable  to  purchase  any  but  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  food,  they  will  then  understand  that 
protection  is  as  vital  to  them  as  it  is  to  their  Northern  customers. 
Now,  what  is  protection?  Congressman  Reed,  of  Maine,  in  his 
speech  against  the  Mills  bill,  said  :  "  It  is  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  a  great  nation  like  ours,  having  all  varieties  of  climate 
and  soil,  will  be  richer,  more  independent  and  more  thrifty,  and 
that  its  people  will  be  better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxur- 
ies of  peace,  and  better  situated  to  endure  the  calamities  of  war, 
if  its  own  people  supply  its  own  wants."  The  whole  purpose  of 
protection  is  set  forth  in  that  sentence.  The  dependence  of  truck 
farming  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interests  is  but 
one  illustration  of  this  universal  truth. 
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SUQAR    CULTURE. 


SENATOR  PADDOCK,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  submitted  the  following  report  in 
the  Senate,  March,  1890  : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  941)  "for  the  encoaragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  bill  (S.  942)  entitled  "A  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  lor  the 
purchase  of  sugar-beet  seed  from  abroad  and  to  exempt  the  importation  of 
beet  sugar  machinery  and  such  seed  from  duty,  and  for  other  purposes," 
have  had  said  two  several  bills  under  consideration  and  report  the  same 
back,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  embracing  both 
bills  in  one,  which  substitute  is  hereto  attached.  Your  committee  ask  to 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  thereof  and  that  the  same  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Your  committee  regards  the  subject  as  dual  in  its  character,  involving 
considerations  relating  to  both  agriculture  and  finance,  but  as  the  question 
of  offering  additional  inducement  to  the  sugar  industry  belongs,  perhaps, 
more  properly  to  the  domain  of  finance  than  to  agriculture,  your  committee, 
therefore,  respectfully  yields  further  control  of  the  matter,  asks  the  refer- 
ence indicated,  contenting  itself  with  submitting  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  merits  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  bills : 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  sugar  for  home  consump- 
tion will  never  cease  to  attract  attention  so  long  as  we  send  from  $72,000,000 
to  $83,000,000  abroad  annually  for  that  product;  nor  will  the  masses 


cease  to  think  that  $55,000,000  per  annum  is  too  much 
revenue  to  exact  ou  one  import  until  it  is  shown  that  it 
is  either  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  or 
that  the  policy  of  such  an  exaction  will,  if  continued,  tend, 
in  some  way,  to  benefit  the  nation,  the  consumer,  as  well  as 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer.  A  primary  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  bills  referred  to  your  committee  seems  to  be  that 
this  financial  drain  on  the  nation  and  the  individual  for  one  of  the 
necessaries  c;m  be  gradually  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  shall  offer  a  financial  incentive  to  the  agriculturalist  to 
raise  a  product  from  which  an  increased  supply  of  sugar  can  be 
secured,  likewise  offering  an  inducement  in  addition  to  a  tariff  to 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar  from  that  product  for  risking  large  in- 
vestments in  machinery  and  sugar  plants  at  a  time  when  other 
nations  have  a  surplus  of  beet  sugar  at  hand,  which,  if  allowed 
to  come  in  over  a  tariff  barrier,  would  cause  capitalists  great 
financial  loss. 

The  practical  inquiry  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  policy  of 
offering  a  ' '  bounty "  for  an  increased  production  of  sugar  is 
whether  a  nation  of  65,000,000  people,  possessed  of  a  variety  of  soils 
and  a  varied  climate,  is  warranted,  in  the  light  of  known  facts, 
in  longer  delaying  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money  in  any  • 
direction  best  calculated  to  discover,  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
what  possibilities  lie  hidden  behind  the  efforts  to  largely  increase 
the  supply  of  sugar  from  beets,  sorghum,  and  cane. 

Whether  success  or  failure  is  to  attend  this  effort,  which  is 
national  in  its  promised  benefits,  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of 
solving  the  problem  should  not,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, be  thrown  upon  the  States  nor  upon  individuals  ;  least  of 
all  upon  those  States  in  the  sorghum  and  beet  belts,  the  popula- 
tion in  which  are  far  from  the  sea-board  and  receive  but  a  small  return 
for  products.  Any  movement  calculated  to  diversify  the  present 
system  of  agriculture  appears  philanthropic  and  would  assuredly 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  already  enacted  liberal  legislation 
calculated  to  incite  a  lively  interest  in  the  production  of  sorghum 
and  of  the  sugar  beet,  which  only  indicates  depth  of  conviction 
that  the  question  of  producing  sugar  from  both  of  those  prod- 
ucts has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  mere  experiment.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  such  evidences  of  faith  for  proof 
that  to  embark  upon  the  line  of  legislation  suggested  would  not 
be  to  enter  the  field  of  mere  expectation  and  uncertainty.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  may  learn  wisdom  from  one  another. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment   the  little   of  importance  that  has 


recently  been  ascertained  and  accomplished  in  this  field  in  our  own 
country,  we  have  oaly  to  turn  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  discover  that  Protection  and  bounty  have  made  those 
nations  independent  of  the  world  for  sugar ;  that  they  are  to-day 
large  exporters  of  that  product,  and  able  to  not  only  control  the 
sugar  markets  of  the  world,  but  to  obtain  for  the  support  of  their 
expensive  standing  armies  large  revenues  from  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. This  result  was  not  accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  without 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  great  scientific  research,  but  it 
has  amply  repaid  those  nations  for  the  policy  indulged  in.  The 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  such  scientists  as  Margraff  and 
Archard,  and  to  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  to  the  former 
as  scientists  in  this  field  of  discovery,  and  to  the  latter  for  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  and 
offer  of  bounties  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets.  Napo- 
leon exempted  from  tax  for  four  years  the  product  of  every  man 
who  made  a  ton  of  sugar  in  France,  with  promise  of  an  extension 
of  license  to  those  who  should  discover  improved  methods.  He 
likewise  established  four  imperial  beet  sugar  factories  capable  of 
making  200  tons  per  annum. 

Frederick  William  was  equally  liberal,  and  Russia  has  profited 
by  these  examples.  From  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  conti- 
nental nations  a  full  measure  of  success  has  resulted.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  the  home  product  for  export.  They  no  longer  de- 
pend on  English  and  Spanish  colonies  for  sugar  for  home  con- 
sumption. Europe  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  over  100,000  tons  of  beet  sugar,  in  spite  of  our  2  cents 
per  pound  tariff  barrier,  and  the  increase  of  18,000,000  in  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1889-'90  over  1888-'89  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  increased  importation  of  that  product  in  the  future.  Our 
importations  of  beet-sugar  in  1888  were  188,102,000  pounds;  in 
1889  were  218,845,000  pounds.  This  latter  was  10  per  cent,  of  our 
total  sugar  import. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  the  rapid  advances  which  France 
made  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  by  decades.. 

Tons. 

In  1837  France  produced . .  49,000 

In  1847       ' 


In  1857 
In  1867 
In  1877 
In  1887 


151,500 
£24,700 
343,000 
465,000 


The  total  value  of  her  beet  sugar  product  for  each  of  the 
three  years  of  1873-'75  was  over  $54,000,000. 

This  required  the  labor  ot  over  60,000  persons,  exclusive 
of  those  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  in  the  field. 


Germany's  beet  sugar  product  was : 

Tons. 

In  1877 289,000 

In  1887 985,000 

Aust  i  ia-Hungary,  1877 341,000 

In  1887 460,000 

Russia  and  Poland,  1877 250,000 

In  1887 315,000 

These  figures  are  from  report  of  Consul  Falkenbach,  April,  1888. 
And  Belgium  more  than  doubled  her  product  in  that  decade. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1887  Germany  put 
370,000  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  There  figures 
clearly  show  what  can  be  done  in  ten  years.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  science  has  done  a  great  deal  of  late  to  work  out  the  results 
obtained.  The  diffusion  process  of  obtaining  the  largest  amount 
of  sugar  from  the  beet,  together  with  the  "  breeding  up  "  of  the 
sugar  beet,  accounts  largely  for  the  increase  production  in  Europe, 
from  all  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  advantage  ourselves. 

The  results  enumerated  were  not  accomplished  without  the. 
incentive  of  generous  stimulants.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  no  other  article  has  received  so  much 
encouragement  or  "  Protection  "  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
that  of  beet  sugar,  and  this  policy  has  been  stable,  persistent,  and 
not  vacillating.  The  Protective  barrier  abroad  raised  against  for- 
eign sugar  is  very  high,  practically  prohibitory.  Duties  are  levied 
'as  follows  on  sugars  imported  into  European  beet  sugar  countries, 
which,  having  gained  control  of  the  sugar  trade  in  England 
through  her  abolition  of  sugar  duty,  now  clamor  for  abolition  of 
sugar  duties  m  the  United  States : 
France:  Cents  per  pound. 

•  On  sugar 2.25  to  2.80 

Germany: 

On  all  sugars •".-•"» 

Austria: 

On  all  sugar  under  No.  19,  Dutch  standard 8.27 

On  No.  19,  Dutch  standard,  and  over  and  refined 4.:Ui 

Italy: 

On  all  sugars  No.  20,  Dutch  standard  or  less 4. (55 

On  all  sugars  above  No.  20,  Dutch  standard ;"> . s  1 

Netherlands : 

On  raw  sugar  99  cents,  and  on  refined 4.91 

On  melada  and  on  grape  sugar .">.~'7 

Belgium : 

On  class  4,  under  No.  7,  Dutch  standard 3.00 

On  class  8,  Nos.  7  to  10,  Dutch  standard  exclusive ">.  •">'•' 

On  class  2,  Nos.  10  to  15,  Dutch  standard  exclusive IJ.95 

On  class  1 ,  Nos.  1 5  to  19,  Duch  standard  exclusive 4 . 22 

On  refined  over  No.  18  and  loaves 4 . 49 

On  refined  crystallized 4.80 

Spain: 

On  sugar 5.20 

Denmark: 

On  all  sugar 3.80 

This  is  an   average  duty  of  4£  cents  por   pound.     The   duty 
levied  by  the  United  States  is  only  2  cents  per  pound.     In  addi- 


tion  to  this  barrier,  the  countries  mentioned  have  held  out  the 
extra  inducement  of  a  generous  export  "bounty  "to  the  manu- 
facturer of  beet  sugar,  which  stimulated  capital  to  invest,  which 
allowed  it  in  turn  to  pay  farmers  good  prices  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet.  The  laws  placing  bounties  abroad  all  focus  one 
way,  but  have  more  recently  undergone  some  changes,  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were,  with  the  high  Protective  tariff,  too  liberal, 
especially  at  a  time  when  an  increased  revenue  for  Government 
was  very  desirable.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  London  Economist 
of  June  9,  1888,  the  French  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  received 
a  bonus  from  the  Government  of  $4,825,000  on  their  product  in 
the  first  year  after  the  bounty-tax  system  of  1884  was  established. 
The  year  following  they  received  $8,299,000;  the  next  year  there- 
after^ $17,756,000,  and  in  1888,  $12,352,000;  over  $43,000,000  in 
four  years.  To  prevent  sugar  Irom  Belgium  and  Germany  enter- 
ing France,  the  latter  imposes  a  surtax  of  7  francs. 

The  bounty  system  has  proved  to  be  such  a  drain  on  the  rev- 
enues that  France  and  Germany  have  felt  forced  to  modify  and  re- 
duce the  same.  In  France,  in  May,  1887,  the  "excise"  duty 
paid  on  sugar  for  home  consumption  was  raised  from  50  to  60 
francs  and  the  additional  10  francs  were  to  be  paid,  not  only  on 
sugar  subject  to  taxation,  but  also  on  the  portion  which  was 
allowed  to  go  free,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  produc- 
tion, the  beet-root  worked  up  being  taxed  at  an  estimated  yield  of 
6  per  cent.,  whereas  in  that  year  it  produced  nearly  9  per  cent. 
The  new  duty  consisted,  consequently,  of  a  principal  duty  of  50 
francs  per  100  kilograms  (2  hundredweights)  and  a  supplementary 
duty  or  surtax  of  10  francs.  The  Government  presented  a  bill  in 
1888  to  reduce  the  principal  duty  to  40  francs  and  to  increase  the 
surtax  to  20  francs. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  amount  of  beet  sugar  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  as  compared  with  the  total  production  can  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  in  1886-'87  the  European  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry supplied  the  world's  markets  with  nearly  23,672,000  meter 
centners  (110  pounds)  of  sugar,  or  within  about  14  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  old  colonial  sugar  product,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
tropic  and  temperate  zones  of  the  world. 

Tt  is  well  to  note  that  this  has  evidently  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita,  as  the  following  table  will 

show: 

Pounds. 

Germany,  1874-'79 13 

France,  1846-'79 17 

Great  Britain,  1876-'80 56 

United  States,  1S76-'80 34 

Holland,  1878-'79 21 


From  1881  to  1886  the  consumption  rapidly  increased,  on  an 
average  per  capita  of  nearly  18  pounds,  while  Great  Britain's  con- 
sumption is  64  pounds.  The  consumption  of  German  sugar 
abroad  increased  over  46  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1885,  while 
the  increase  for  home  consumption  was  105  per  cent. 

The  total  duty  on  taxable  sugar  remains  the  same,  or  60  francs; 
but  the  duty  on  the  surplus  is  to  be  increased  from  10  to  20  francs, 
and  the  bonus  or  bounty,  when  sugar  is  manufactured  in  bond  for 
exportation,  becomes  reduced  from  50  to  40  francs.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  reduce  the  indirect  bounty  on  French  sugar 
exported  to  England.  The  legal  yield  or  taxable  portion  of 
sugar  manufactured  was  raised  on  September  1  last  from  6  to  7 
per  cent.  A  manufacturer  working  in  bond  for  export  discharges 
his  bond  on  exporting  in  sugar  7  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beet- 
root taken  in,  and  sells  the  surplus  in  France  on  payment  of  the 
surtax  of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms,  the  difference  of  50  francs 
below  the  proper  duty  of  60  francs  forming  the  indirect  bounty.. 
As  the  surtax  is  to  be  raised  to  20  francs  the  bounty  will  become 
reduced  to  40  francs,  but  it  will  be  obtained  on  a  quantity  equal  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  exported. 

The  law  operating  in  Germany  in  1886  slightly  reduced  the 
export  bounty  on  sugar.  The  act  of  August,  1888,  places  an  im- 
port duty  on  sugar  per  220  pounds  of  $7. 14,  and  on  syrup  and 
molasses  per  220  pounds,  $3.57.  But  foreign  sugar  consigned  to 
German  refineries  to  be  worked  may  be  exempted  from  the  "  con- 
sumption "  tax  by  special  orders  of  the  Federal  council.  So 
much  for  the  Tariff  feature  of  the  law  in  Germany. 

Then  there  is  the  internal  or  "  material "  tax  on  raw  beets, 
amounting  to  19  cents  per  220  pounds;  it  had  been  42  cents. 
There  is  the  "  consumption  "  tax  on  the  weight  of  sugar  intended 
for  home  consumption,  amounting  in  Germany  to  $2.85  (and  in 
Austria-Hungary  to  $2.61)  per  220  pounds.  The  first  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturer,  while  the  latter  is  paid  upon  sugar  leaving  the 
bonded  sugar  works  or  refineries  for  home  consumption.  Then 
come  the  bounties  which  are,  in  case  of  the  exportation  (minimum) 
of  1100  pounds,  for  every  320  pounds  of  raw  sugar  containing  90 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  for  refined  sugar  containing  less  than  98 
but  at  least  90  per  cent.,  $2.02 — about  a  cent  per  pound:  contain- 
ing 98  per  cent,  of  sugar  $2.38,  and  99$  per  cent.,  $2.51.  It  is 
said  the  consumption  tax  will  yield  about  $12,000,000  on  the 
885,000,000  po.inds  consumed  in  Germany,  to  collect  which  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  Government's  total  beet  sugar  revenue  was 
about  $15,000,000.  The  export  "bounty "  amounted  to  over 
$9,000,000;  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  from  $3,500,000,  to  $4,500,- 


000.     The  present  law.  it  is  thought,  will  give  the  manufacturers 
about  $4,000,000  as  export  "bounty." 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  matter  abroad.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a  pretty  solid  sentiment  discoverable,  especially  in 
the  West  and  Northwest,  to  take  advantage  of  foreign  discoveries 
in  the  sugar  field,  but  at  present  there  is  no  such  national  incen- 
tive as  we  find  abroad,  calculated  to  attract  capital,  nor  have  the 
agricultural  classes  yet  reeeived  the  information  they  desire  on  the 
subject.  Our  Tariff  on  sugar  is  not  as  high  as  on  the  continent, 
nor  has  Congress  offered  any  extra  stimulus  to  develop  the  sor- 
ghum and  beet  sugar  industries  and  to  advance  the  cane  product. 
That  there  is  ample  room  and  a  growing  necessity  to  diversify 
agricultural  pursuits  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  Great  West,  which  is  called  on  to  grow  the  cereals  for 
home  consumption,  on  which  transportation  charges  are  neces- 
sarily or  otherwise  very  high  compared  with  the  price  the  farmer 
receives.  Hence  his  commendable  anxiety  and  natural  desire  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  sugar  industry. 

The  new  processes  of  extracting  quantum  of  saccharine  matter 
from  any  given  quantity  and  quality  of  raw  material  promise  to 
advance  to  the  point  of  being  a  complete  success  in  the  case  of 
sorghum,  and  they  have  already  reached  that  point  in  the  case  of 
the  beet  and  cane.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  sugar  beet  of  1828-29  contained  only  5  per  cent,  of  sugar 
to  the  .weight  of  the  beet,  reaching  9  per  cent,  ten  years  ago,  the 
average  now  being  14  per  cent.,  and  every  gain  of  1  per  cent, 
signifies  an  increase  of  200  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  or  300 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  beets.  The  significance  of  this  is  quite  ap- 
parent. Your  committee  is  reliably  advised  that  Mr.  Spreckels, 
of  California,  has  secured  an  average  of  17  per  cent. ;  and  that  in 
Nebraska  an  analysis  of  over  three  hundred  and  eighty  beets  gave 
an  average  of  over  16  per  cent.  On  this  point  Professor  Wiley 
says: 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Department  is  pursuing  an  investiga- 
tion the  present  year  in  the  line  of  the  sorghum  and  sugar-beet  culture, 
and  we  have  collected  samples  of  the  sugar-beet  from  several  States.  \Ve 
have  results  from  northern  Indiana,  where  the  sugar  beet  produces  25 
tons  per  acre  and  contained  13  per  cent,  of  sugar.  I  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  different  analyses,  showing  the  beet  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  from 
Michigan.  From  Nebraska  it  has  shown  remarkable  results.  The  mean 
of  many  analyses  shows  2  per  cent,  higher  content  of  sugar  than  the  av- 
erage from  Germany.  It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  production. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  tends  to  prove  that  we  have  both  soil 
and  climate  to  make  this  industry  a  success. 

It  has  been  said  and  repeated,  offered  as  an  objection  to  fav- 
orable consideration  of  the  bounty  system  and  retention  of  tariff 


on  sugar,  that  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  climate  for  the 
successful  prosecution  and  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 
The  results  seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  On  this  point  Professor 
Wiley  states  that  the  United  States  has  three  distinct  sugar  belts. 
He  says : 

I  have  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  our  indig- 
enous sugar  industry,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  to  see  the  United  States  produce  its  own  sugar.  While 
it  is  true  the  progress  of  this  production  has  been  slow,  yet  it  has  IK-CM 
positive,  and  we  are  just  now  reaching  a  point  where  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  are  in  the  way  seem  about  to  be  removed,  and  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  may  expect  a  rapid  growth.  In  this  industry  it  is  very 
much  like  a  plant  at  the  commencement  of  its  life.  In  the  beginning  of 
its  struggle  for  existence  it  seems,  from  our  observation  of  it,  that  it 
never  could  reach  any  magnitude.  After  a  while,  when  the  roots  have 
penetrated  the  soil  and  all  its  preparations  are  made  for  growth,  it  shoots 
up  in  a  growth  that  is  almost  magical.  So  with  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  country.  If  it  can  be  fostered  a  while  longer  its  growth  will  be  mar- 
velous. ' 

In  looking  at  this  industry  from  a  general  point  of  view  I  may  say  this 
country  is  divided  for  sugar-  making  like  Caesar's  Gaul,  into  three  parts. 
On  our  southern  borders  we  have  a  belt  of  land  and  climate  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  In  the  Intel-mediate  belt 
we  have  a  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  seems  possible,  with  proper  direc- 
tion and  scientific  treatment,  to  produce  sorghum  sugar.  On  the  northern 
borders  and  the  hig^h  plateaus  of  the  middle  belt  we  have  a  region  suita- 
ble for  the  production  of  the  sugar-beet. 

Additional  evidence  to  overcome  the  theory  that  the  States  do 
not  possess  the  requisite  climate  is  found  in  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Oxnard,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  a  practical  sugar  man  and  who,  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  quite  recently,  speaking  of 
our  present  production  and  of  the  future  of  this  industry,  and  also 
of  its  effect  on  soil,  said : 

In  1887  the  United  States  produced  from  the  sugar-beet  200  tons  of 
sugar.  In  1888,  about  1800  tons.  In  1S89,  about  8000  tons.  In  IS'.M) 
12,000  tons  will  be  produced,  an  increase  in  1890  over  1887  of  about  5000 
per  cent. ,  and  if  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  sugar  production  of  the  United  States  he  has  only  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  and  he  will  see  that  the  people  of  those 
States  are  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  West  is  to-day  ready  to  develop  this 
industry.  We  have  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  skill,  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  assurance  that  Congress  will  permanently  support  this  industry 
capital  will  l>e  ready  to  invest.  There  are  at  present  two  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States. 

First.  The  Alameda  Beet  Sugar  Company,  situated  at  Alvarado, 
Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  150  tons  a  day,  which  will  be  increr-sea 
to  :.V)<)  tons  next  year. 

Second.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  situated  at  Watsonville, 
Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons.  Another  factory  with  a  similar 
capacity  will  be  put  up  by  the  same  company  next  year,  if  Tariff  legisla- 
tion does  not  prevent;  situation  not  yet  decided. 

Third.  The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  Grand  Island,  Neb. , 
with  a  capicity  of  1350  tons,  now  building,  will  be  ready  to  start  Septem- 
ber 1,1  Mid. 

Each  one  of  those  factories  costs  about  $500,000  to  build  and  run, 
using  50  tons  of  coal  a  day  and  employing  about  two  hundred  men,  turns 
out  about  30  tons  of  sugar.  And  in  I'.KX)  we  shall  need  about  seven  hun- 
dred factories  of  this  size  to  supply  our  home  market,  at  an  investment 
of  about  £550,000,000  to  build.  This  would  stimulate  within  the  next  ten 
years  all  our  industries 


The  effect  produced  on  the  land  by  the  cultivation  of  the  beet 
for  sugar  is  perhaps  not  so  important  just  now,  especially  in  the 
West  where  the  soil  is  new  and  productive,  but  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  maintain  this  condition  in  a  country  given  over  to  agri- 
culture so  largely  as  our  own.  Mr.  Oxnard's  observations  on  this 
are  of  interest.  He  says : 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  improvement  to  the  soil  was  recog- 
nized as  far  back  as  1835  in  Europe.  The  beet  as  a  biennial  plant  enters 
readily  into  rotation  with  annual  plants  and  particularly  with  those  con- 
sidered as  exhausting.  It  prepares  the  soil,  in  a  manner  at  present  un- 
known in  this  country,  for  the  next  crop,  owing  to  the  physical  cultiva- 
tion given  on  this  crop  by  deep  plowing  and  frequent  cultivations  which 
it  can  readily  absorb,  owing  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  crop  per  acre,  which  is  on  the  average  from  $50  upward.  In  fact, 
in  Europe,  wherever  the  beet  is  grown,  the  selling  value  of  the  land  has 
increased  in  a  most  noticeable  way ;  the  wages  of  workmen  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  ascending  progression,  and  the  general  welfare  has  im- 
proved in  a  wonderful  manner. 

In  this  industry  nothing  should  be  lost  to  the  farm,  as  the  marketable 
constituent  of  the  crop — namely,  the  sugar,  takes  nothing  from  the  soil  in 
its  formation.  All  its  constituents  are  derived  from  other  sources,  chiefly 
atmospheric,  for  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  sugar  is 
primarily  elaborated  in  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
sugar  in  the  beet  is  formed  by  the  absorption  from  the  atmosphere  of 
its  chemical  constituents  by  means  of  its  foliage,  and  this  organic  com- 
pound— namely,  sugar  (C12H22On),  being  eliminated  from  the  beet  allows 
everything  else  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  by  far  tke  largest  portion 
of  which  is  returned  immediately  at  the  time  of  harvest  by  cutting  off 
the  top  with  the  leaves  of  the  beet  and  leaving  them  in  the  field.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  salts  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  sugar  and 
necessary  to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  is  found  in  the  tops  and  leaves. 
The  balance  is  returned  later  after  going  through  the  process  of  re- 
fining. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  beet  in  itself  is  a  sugar-factory  drawing  its  raw 
material  from  the  air  and  by  the  aid  of  the  sun's  rays  through  its  foli- 
age combines  the  elements  obtained  into  the  chemical  compound  known 
as  sugar.  After  yielding  its  sugar  to  the  art  of  the  manufacturer  all  the 
chemical  constituents  drawn  from  the  soil  can  be  returned,  so  that  it 
can  be  justly  said  that  of  all  crops  this  particular  one  is  the  least  ex- 
haustive to  the  soil,  and  in  countries  where  this  industry  flourishes  such 
a  thing  as  fallow  is  unknown.  By  the  aid  of  this  industry,  cattle-raising 
is  encouraged  and  made  profitable  to  the  farmer,  rotations  are  favored, 
the  mass  of  manures  increased  in  countries  where  this  kind  of  industry 
has  been  established;  and  the  culture  of  other  plants  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  beet  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community  where  it  was 
introduced.  Again,  in  localities  in  Europe  where  it  thrives  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  beef-cattle 
amounting  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  this  increase  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  extensive  use  of  beet-root  pulp  for  food. 

Prof.  Anton  Veith,  director  of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Reichenberg,  in  Bohemia,  indulges  in  a  line  of  remarks  on  this 
subject  worthy  of  reproduction  here.  He  says : 

In  traveling  through  the  United  States  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
an  industry  so  highly  developed  in  the  old  country  was  nearly  unknown 
there. 

The  influence  of  such  an  industry  as  the  fabrication  of  sugar  from 
beets  exerts  such  a  great  influence  upon  a  country  that  it  deserves  all  the 
support  of  a  great  Government. 


In  1887  there  was  only  one  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  was  in  Alvarado,  Alamedu  County,  CaL 

Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  thU  I  heard  flint  several  factories 
had  been  started  in  Illinois,  but  that  after  a  leu  \  ears  had  to  be  closed, 
as  they  did  not  pay. 

L  was  told  by  the  editor  of  a  rural  paper  in  Chicago  that  the  soil  was 
unfit  for  the  purpose;  by  a  professor  in  Kansas  that  beets  would  not 
grow  containing  a  high  enough  percentage  of  sugar;  by  a  chemist  in 
Washington  that  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  had  not  been  properly 
carried  out.  The  last  opinion  was  undoubtedly  the  correct  one. 

The  United  States  possesses  soils  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  State 
where  wine  and  corn  are  grown  it  is  surely  possible  to  raisp  sugar-beets. 
But  in  raising  sugar-beets  the  American  farmer,  especially  of  the  West- 
ern States,  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  always  trying  to  save  labor. 
Sugar-beets  need  much  work,  but  they  pay  double  or  treble  as  much  as 
any  other  crop. 

Raising  sugar-beets  gives  the  fanner  a  chance  not  only  to  get  more 
out  of  his  land  than  possible  with  other  products,  but  also  improves  his 
land  for  other  products.  If  the  farmer  sells  the  beets  to  the  factory  and 
gets  back  the  pulp  for  feeding  and  perhaps  the  mud  or  lime,  he  loses  very 
little  of  the  mineral  substance  from  his  soil,  as  the  sugar-producing  sub- 
stances are  absorbed  by  the  plants  from  the  air.  Raising  beets  improves 
the  land,  because  the  thorough  cultivation  necessary  brings  it  to  a  per- 
fection never  to  be  attained  with  other  crops.  The  land  will  also  be 
clearer  of  weeds. 

In  raising  beets  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  country  must  be  changed, 
i.  e. ,  brought  from  an  extensive  culture  to  an  intensive  one.  In  raising 
corn,  grain,  fodder,  &c. ,  the  farmer  uses  only  the  upper  part  of  his  land, 
and  not  the  subsoil.  If  sugar-beets  are  planted  the  deeper  soil  is  also 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  owner. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  land,  cattle-raising  is 
also  improved,  as  the  waste  furnishe"  excellent  fodder  for  milk  as  well 
as  for  fattening.  An  increase  of  manure  can  be  therefore  be  produced. 

Professor  Wiley  states  that  whatever  obstacles  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  production  of  sugar  from  sorghum  can  be 
largely  removed ;  that  the  scientists  at  work  on  that  problem  are 
gaining  every  year  in  obtaining  a  large  per  centum  of  sugar  from 
that  plant.  Then  as  to  obtaining  sugar  from  beets  he  said,  with  no 
regard  of  course  to  the  financial  or  legislative  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  simply  a  question  ol  growing  the  beet  and  the 
erection  of  factories  or  plants;  that  the  question  had  passed  "  be- 
yond the  domain  of  experiment."  Concerning  the  sugar-beet 
belt  he  remarked  that  there  was  no  trouble  about  growing  beets 
in  the  northern  latitudes;  that  they  grow  better  the  farther  north 
they  are  planted,  provided  the  season  to  mature  them  is  long 
enough. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  express  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  forthcoming  special  report  on  the 
sugar  industry  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  making  resort 
to  individuals  and  semi-official  authoiities  necessary  to  fairly 
elucidate  the  present  status  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  St.-; 

Your  committee  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  present  duty  on  sugar,  feeling  that  it  is  not 


authorized  to  extend  its  observations  into  a  field  possessed  by 
another  standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  this  omission  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  an  opinion  from  your  com- 
mittee that  the  present  duty  on  sugar  can  be  largely  reduced 
simply  because  of  the  small  extra  inducement  proposed  in  the 
substitute.  Your  committee  does  not  feel  warranted  in  usurping 
powers  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  offering  the 
substitute  your  committee  is  disposed  to  conceive  that  a  small 
direct  offer  of  "bounty"  to  the  producer  of  the  sugar-beet, 
dividing  the  total  inducement  to  be  offered  between  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer,  is  better  calculated  to  effect  desirable 
results  than  an  offer  of  the  whole  bounty,  as  is  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  manufacturer.  Besides,  abroad  the  manufacturer, 
rather  than  the  producer,  is  subjected  to  taxation  on  his  product 
not  proposed  to  be  levied  here.  If  the  total  bounty  offered  by 
Congress  to  both  shall  be  1  cent  on  sugar  and  one-twentieth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  sugar-beets,  the  beet  sugar  industry  here,  with 
the  present  Tariff  of  2  eents  per  pound,  will  have  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  Tariff  ' '  Protection "  and  substantially  the  same 
"  bounty  "  as  on  the  Continent.  The  provision  in  the  substitute 
exempting  machinery  is  in  line  with  the  general  aim  of  the  sub- 
stitute. It  simply  invokes  an  application  of  the  same  rule  that 
Congress  has  applied  in  cases  of  the  importation  of  improved 
machinery  for  certain  other  industries;  and  it  also  seems  but  just 
that  those  who  may  have  already  paid  duty  on  such  machinery 
should  have  the  same  refunded. 

In  view  of  the  developments  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  and  its  great  success  abroad,  your  committee  has  felt  war- 
ranted in  presenting  such  features  of  the  matter,  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint,  as  the  facts  seem  to  justify.  As  the  bills  involve 
the  policy  of  offering  a  ''bounty"  and  for  the  importation  duty 
free  of  machinery,  it  occurs  to  the  minds  of  your  committee  that 
the  subject  is  properly  referable  at  this  time  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Allied,  however,  as  the  matter  is,  to  agriculture,  your 
committee  justifies  its  line  of  observation,  and  reports  the  bills 
back  with  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  asking  that 
the  further  consideration  thereof  be  committed  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

An  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  bill,  Senate  941  — 
"A  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes ;  " 
also  for  bill,  Senate  942 — "A  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  sugar-beet  seed  from  abroad  and  to  exempt 


the  importation  of  beet  sugar  machinery  and  such  seed  from  duty 
and  for  other  purposes,"  as  follows,  to  wit: 


t™      e.nc(?uragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom  and  for  other  purposes. 


•          «    and  House  °f  Rfpregentattoe*  of  the 

unv  mmco  m  Conyrrss  «.s.sr»,7,W,  That  the   sum    of  one 

dollar  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  a  bounty  to  the  farmer  or 
TTnftl^  SrfeVe7v°n  °^wo  tho»sa»d  P^nds  of  sugar-beets  raised  n  the 
aM^^H*'  .delVfer^  to,  a  factory  and  manufacSred  into  a  merchant- 
ible  sugar  during  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  eight- 
no  longer  ™«»ty-two,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  Ind 

i,»R  a  bountv  of  one  do,llar  per  hundred  pounds  shall  be  paid  from 
in  the  ItST?  a"  mFchantable  sugar  made  from  sugar  beets  raised 
luted  States  during  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
?  h1undred  and  ninety-two,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetV- 
^ner.     Provided,  That  all  payments  of  bounties  herein 
be  'nade  under  ™  and  regulations  tx,  be 
°f  Aericulture<  ^  ^  approval  of  the 


That  all  machinery  purchased  abroad  for  the  manufacture  of 
fS  ?6  Umted  «tates  from  beets  produced  therein  shall  be  ad- 
nev  t  r,7  ^  ZS&^Sfi*  dsiy,  of  Jul->'>  eighghteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three:  Provided,  That  any  duty  collected  on  any  of  the  above- 
described  machinery  purchased  abroad  and  imported  Into  the  United 


^  i?EC'  -^  Thiafc  an7  I)er!,on  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  herein  provided 
SScrT  ,fUn  ^eLandreglllationsto  b6  Prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
fmon  3££  ?'  or,"ce^e  the  same  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 

**1  a  period  not  exceedins  fiveyeare'  °r  b°th  in  the 


™  ^,  That  the  SU™  uf  ~    ~  millions  of  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof 


u  ,  muc       ereo 

n,ec!fsary.'  ls  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
y  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
one  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  in  the  discretion  of  thi-  E 
taiyot  the  Treasury  the  bounties  herein  provided  for,  including  the  ex- 
p086,81110:  [dent  to  the  payment  thereof,  shall  be  paid  from  duties  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  sugars  imported  into  the  Uuit.-d 
states,  and  a  sufficient  sum  for  such  purpose  is  hereby  appropriated  ami 
shall  be  paid  annually  from  the  duties  so  collected,  such  appropriation 


Accompanying  this  report  was  a  report  on  the  sugar  l>t>et 
industry  of  Bohemia— by  Commercial  Ajjc-nt  Hawi-s.  containing 
elaborate  instructions  for  beet  culture  and  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.  This  valuable  report  may  be  had  on  application  to 
any  member  of  Con; 

We  consume  in' the  United  States  nearly  as  much  sugar  as 
bread— and  this  one  article  of  food  costs  our  people  about  $250  - 
000,000  annually  at  the  prices  paid  by  consumers. 

No  valid_  reason  can  be  given   why  we    should  not   produce  at 
home  this  kind  of  food  as  well  as  our  bread  and  our  meat,  diversify 
our  farm  products,  save  an  enormous  tax  now  paid  foreign  na' ' 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  our  workmen,  and  add  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  to  the  wealthof  this  country. 


(s~-z* 
After    Reading    Hand    to    a    Friend. 
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APPLIED    TO 

AMERICAN   SHIPPING 

ENGAGED    IN 

International    Commerce. 

(First  Prize  Essay,  i8go.     By  John  Ford.} 

ON  FEBRUARY  10,  1843,  Joseph  Blunt  and  Horace  Greeley,  for  the 
affirmative;  SainuelJ.  Tilden  and  Parke  Godwin,  for  the  negative,  at 
the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  debated  the  question :  ' '  Resolved,  That  a  Protect- 
ive Tariff  is  conducive  to  our  national  prosperity."  Perhaps  the  American 
policy  of  Protection  has  never  been  more  accurately  or  concisely  put  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Greeley  on  that  occasion,  when  he  said  :  "  What  we  do 
affirm  is  this,  that  it  is  test  for  every  nation  to  make  at  home  all  those  articles 
of  its  own  consumption  that  can  just  as  well— that  is,  with  nearly  or  quite  as 
little  labor — be  made  there  as  anywhere  else. "  l 

[n  his  great  speech  defending  the   "American  System  "  in  the  Senate, 
Henry  Clay  said :  ' '  Not  to  go  behind  the  Constitution,  its  date  is  coeval 

1  Greeley 's  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life." 


•with  that  instrument.    It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  July— 

tin;  fourth  day  of  July,  1789.     The  second  act  which  stands  recorded  in  the 

.statute  book,  bearing  the  illustrious  signature  of  George  Washington,  laid 

the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  system."    Henry  Clay's  application  of  the 

system  was  as  broad  and.  comprehensive  as  Greeley's.     "It  comprehends,'' 

he  said,  "our  coasting,  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which  all  foreign  tonnage 

is  excluded.     It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable 

exception  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers.     It 

embraces  our  fisheries   and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising  fishermen.     It  ex- 

tends to  almost  every  mechanic  art.     It  extends  to  all  Lower  Louisiana,  the 

delta  of  which  might  as  well  be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

from  which  it  has  been  a  gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the 

protecting  duty  upon  its  great  staple.     It  affects  the  cotton  planter  himself, 

and  the  tobacco  planter,  both  of  whom  enjoy  Protection."1     To  sum  up 

these  quotations  from  two  of  America's  greatest  thinkers  and  patriots,  the 

American  policy  of  Protection  comprehends,  not  Tariff  laws  merely,  but  any 

legislation  which  enables  American  indnstries  to  develop  and  prosper  to  the 

extent  of  supplying  at  least  our  own  wants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products 

or  services  of  foreign  industries,  no  more  favorably  conditioned  by  nature. 

The  method  of  applying  Protection  to  this  or  that  industry  must  be 

determined  from  a  consideration  of  its  own  peculiar  conditions.     Thus  the 

Government  has  at  various  times  granted  Protection  to  manufactures  by 

means  of  Tariffs;  to  seamen  by  bounties  for  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries", 

and  by  a  drawback  on  salt  used  in  curing  fish  ;  2  to  agriculture  through  ap- 

propriations for  agricultural  experiments  ;  to  shipping  in  the  navigation  laws,  3 

whereby  none  but  American  built  vessels  could  be  documented  as  vessels  of 

the  United  States,  the  coasting  trade  is  confined  to  American  vessels,  a  dis- 

criminating tonnage  tax  was  levied  on  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports,4 

and  a  ten  per  cent,  rebate  granted  on  goods  imported  in  American  vessels  ; 

and  to  American  masters  and  American  capital  by  providing  that  the  n-aster 

and  owners  of  American  vessels  should  be  American  citizens. 

Of  the  effects  of  Protection  to  agriculture  and  manufacturing  little  shall 
be  said.  They  have  developed,  grown  and  prospered  under  the  American 
system,  for  it  was  never  entirely  broken  down,  although  woefully  strained 
at  times  by  its  enemies,  until  the  year  1889  saw  a  wheat  crop  of  500,000,000 
bushels,  a  corn  crop  of  2,113,000,000  bushels,  a  crop  of  oats  amounting  to 


1  In  the  Senate,  February  2,  3  and  6,  1832. 
a  Acts,  July  29,  1813,  and  June  20,  1864. 


July 


-' 


'  1864' 


*  Six  cents  a  ton  on  American  vessels,  30  cents  a  ton  on  American  built  vessels 
and  50  cents  a  ton  on  all  other  vessels. 


3 

2,000,000  bushels,  and  a  crop  of  cotton  amounting  to  seven  millions  of 
les,  and  until  we  behold  English  and  German  manufacturers  counterfeit- 
American  trade  marks  in  order  to  sell  their  wares,1  while  American 
inufactures  are  driving  English  goods  out  of  the  maikets  of  British 
lerica,  and  steel  rails  are  quoted  three  dollars  a  ton  higher  in  London 
in  New  York.8  But  how  fared  it  with  shipping  ? 
The  maritime  interests  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  regarded 
of  the  highest  importance.  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "If  particular 
tions  grasp  at  undue  shares  of  our  commerce,  and  more  especially  if  they 
ze  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  convert  them  into  aliment  for 
eir  own  strength  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  support  of  those 
whom  they  belong,  defensive  and  protecting  measures  become  necessary 
the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine  resources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it 
11  be  disarmed  of  its  defense  ;  its  productions  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ition  which  has  possessed  itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them, 
id  its  politics  may  be  influenced  by  those  who  command  its  commerce.  The 
riage  of  our  own  commodities,  if  once  established  in  another  channel, 
mot  be  resumed  in  the  moment  we  desire.  If  we  lose  the  seamen  and 
sts  whom  it  now  employs,  we  lose  the  present  means  of  marine  defense, 
id  time  will  be  requisite  to  raise  up  others,  when  disgrace  or  losses  shall 
King  home  to  our  feelings  the  evils  of  having  abandoned  them."  3  Jeffer- 
son only  voiced  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  From  the 
very  first,  American  shipping  interests  received  from  Congress  a  share  of 
fostering  care  and  solicitude  commensurate  with  their  importance,  and 
American  shipping  grew  and  prospered  until,  in  half  a  century,  the  Ameri- 
can sailing  clipper  came  to  be  the  swiftest,  safest  and  most  magnificent 
ship  afloat,  and  snatched  richly  paying  cargoes  away  from  foreign  vessels 
lying  idle  in  their  native  harbors.  Our  shipping  nearly  equalled  in 
amount  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  and  surpassed  that  of  any 
other  country.  Even  the  mistress  of  the  seas  began  to  fear  for  her 
maritime  supremacy,  and  Europeans  confidently  asserted  that  the 
commerce  of  the  world  was  passing  under  the  American  flag. 
Already  England's  supply  of  oak  was  giving  out  and  she  was  obliged  to 
draw  on  the  distant  forests  of  Italy.  The  United  States  having  now,  under 


periority  of  many  of  our  American  fabrics  has  led  foreign  manufactur- 
ers to  acts  of  dishonest  imitations  and  labels.  In  a  large  dry  goods  importing  house 
in  Caracas  we  were  shown  by  the  proprietor  bolts  of  cloth  having  an  impress  of  the 
American  eagle  and  the  words  beneath,  "  Best  American  drilling,"  turned  out  of 
the  looms  of  Manchester,  England  .  The  goods  were  inferior,  and  the  label  was  de- 
signed to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  American  article  and  yet  gain  for  the  dishon- 
est manufacturer  the  price  of  the  genuine  fabric.  —  Kept,  of  Commission  to  South 
and  Central  America,  Ex.  Doc.  50,  1st  ses.  XLIX  Congress,  p.  62. 

»  February,  1890. 

8  Report  on  Commerce. 


the  benign  influence  of  effective  Protection,  reached  a  point  in  shipbuilding, 
where  it  could  build  the  cheapest  and  best  vessels  from  its  unparalleled  re- 
sources, like  England  in  manufacturing,  repealed  the  laws  which  had  pro- 
tected that  industry  and  opened  its  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  the 
same  terms  with  our  own.  The  repeal  of  these  laws  made  possible  the  de- 
struction  of  American  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade.  With  exactly  similar 
provisions  as  its  sole  protection,  our  coasting  trade  has  prospered  to  a  de- 
gree commensurate  with  our  advancement  in  either  manufacturing  or  agri- 
culture. 

While  ships  were  built  of  wood  and  propelled  by  sails,  with  50  years' 
experience  and  our  unequaled  resources,  the  absence  of  Protection  in  the 
foreign  trade  was  scarcely  felt,  and  our  shipping  advanced  steadily  until 
1855,  when  75  per  cent,  of  all  our  imports  and  exports  was  carried  ii 
American  bottoms. 

But  now  set  in  a  revolution  in  shipping.  Obliged  already  to  depend 
upon  Italian  forests  for  materials,  England  grasped  eagerly  at  the  idea  that 
ships  could  be  made  from  her  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron  and  propelled  by 
engines  built  by  her  experienced  mechanics.1  When  it  was  demonstrated 
that  iron  must  supersede  wood  iu  t>^  construction  of  British  ships,  that 
steam  must  take  the  place  of  sails,  ^art  that  the  commerce  of  the  world 
would  belong  to  the  nation  which  fii -Conformed  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
England,  remembering  the  policy  uy  which  her  manufactures  had  been  built 
up,  with  admirable  inconsistency,  despite  her  Free-Trade  pretensions,  com- 
menced a  system  of  protection  to  her  shipping,  and  made  liberal  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  to  establish  and  maintain  steamship  lines. 

In  the  United  States  war  clouds  began  to  gather.  The  struggle 
over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  nation.  The  enemies  of  the  Union  obtained  places  of 
power  in  the  government.  Already  plans  were  being  laid  for  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  conspirators  saw  that  a  powerful  merchant 
marine  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  scheme.  The 
subsidy  was  withdrawn  from  the  Collins  line,  disasters  came  upon  it,  and 
our  struggle  for  maritime  supremacy  ended  in  a  complete  triumph  for  our 
rival.  In  1860  the  percentage  of  imports  and  exports  carried  in  American 
vessels  had  fallen  to  65  per  cent.  The  war  came  to  hasten  the  work  which 
English  subsidies  had  already  well  under  way.  Cruisers,  fitted  out  in  English 
shipyards,  forced  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  to  seek  protec- 
tion under  the  flags  of  other  nations,  and  774,652*  tons  were  sold  to 
foreigners.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  purchased  and  chartered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  our  best  steam  tonnage,  and  what  with 
1  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,  V.  IV,  pp.  83-87. 
»  Nimmo  ;  Foreign  Commerce  and  Decadence  of  American  Shipping. 
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ic  destruction  wrought  by  the  Alabama,  1,879,505  tons  was  taken  out  of 
our  commerce  in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  vacancy  filled  by  English  ton- 
nage.1 In  1861  our  foreign  tonnage  amounted  to  2,496,894  tons.  In  1866, 
we  had  only  1,387,756  tons,  and  a  pitiable  32.2  per  cent,  of  imports  and 
exports  was  carried  in  American  vessels. 

Steam  had  taken  the  place  of  sail,  iron  the  place  of  wood,  and  the  com- 
>und  the  place  of  the  ordinary  engine,  while  all  the  attention  and  energy 
)f  the  nation  was  absorbed  in  the  controversies  which  led  up  to  the  war, 
its  prosecution  and  in  the  problem   of  reconstruction.     Then,  too,  a 
ice  had  come  from  the  Western  wilderness  directing  the  attention  of  the 

Lmerican  people  to  the  fabulous  resources  and  wealth  of  its  virgin  soil  and 
indeveloped  mines.  Congress,  by  its  munificence,  put  to  shame  even  the 
prodigal  liberality  of  England  to  her  shipping  in  the  bounteousness  of  its 

rants  to  develop  Western  railroads.     The  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  1846  had 
retarded  the  development  and  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in 

lis  country  that,  even  on  equal  terms,  we  could  not  have  competed  in 
iron  shipbuilding  with  the  experienced  works  of  England.  Congress  not 
anly  did  nothing  to  protect  our  over-sea  shipping  against  the  ruinous  com- 

etition  of  the  heavily  subsidized  lines  of  other  countries,  but  actually 

llowed  burdensome  laws  and  taxes  to   help  on   the  work  of  destruction, 
ic  American  ship  was  taxed   by  State  laws  700  per  cent,  more  than  any 
jther  ship  afloat.2    It  paid  2£  per  cent,  on  its  total  value,  whether  lying 

ile    or    earning,    while    the    English    ship     paid     1     per     cent,    upon 
dividend,     if    it     earned    one,     but     nothing    when     it     was    ly- 

ig  idle.  By  the  American  system  of  measurement,  whereby 
the  whole  inside  of  the  ship  was  measured,  the  space  for  machinery,  coal 
3unks,  the  officers'  quarters  and  all,  our  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay  33^  per 

ent.  more  as  tonnage  tax  than  the  ships  of  other  nations.     A  2000-ton 

Lmerican  ship  was  charged  the  same  tonnage  as  a  3000-ton  English  ship. 

ilthough  England's  tonnage  was  seven  hundred  times  greater  than  ours,  it 
jnly  paid  one-third  as  much  in  consul  fees  as  was  paid  by  our  ships  en- 

iged  in  the  foreign  trade.     In   1882   $889,840  was  paid  for   consuls'  fees 

rom  moneys  received  from  taxes   on  our  ships  and  merchants  in  foreign 

jrts,  and  a  balance  left  of  $51,018  for  other  governmental  expenses.  In 
the  same  period  England  paid  out  of  the  British  treasury  over  a  million  dol- 

ais  for  her  consular  service  in  behalf  of  her  shipping  and   commerce.3    The 

jmpulsory  act  was  passed  in  1864  requiring  all  steamships  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  to  accept  mails  to  and  from  all  ports  of  the  Uni- 

ed  States  and  fixing  the  compensation  at  the  sea  postage.     In  1874  the 

1  Testimony  of  John  Roach,  Hs.  Mis.,  3d  Ses.,  XLV  Congress. 

*  Testimony  of  John  Roach,  Hs.  Mis.,  3d  Ses.,  XLV  Congress,  p.  97. 

J  Dingley's  Rept.,  Hs.  Repts.,  2d  Ses.,  XLVH  Congress. 


loss,  a  service  for  which  foreiga  lines  rcce  v 
many  instances  to  eight,  ten  or  fwe   °  '    Ten,    on 
vessels  themselves. 
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nation  have  not  the  least  advantage  over  those  of  another  in  virtue  of  its 
geographical  position.  Hence,  of  all  industries,  a  country's  navigation 
interests  most  need  Protection,  yet  with  amazing  inconsistency  they  are 
almost  the  only  interests  which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  United  States 
has  neglected  to  protect. 

John  Roach  said  that,  before  commencing  the  business,  he  made  a  thorough 
investigation  and  satisfied  himself  that  we  had  all  the  great  natural  resources 
for  iron  ship-building  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.1  Yet,  with 
all  natural  advantages  our  foreign  shipping  interest  is  almost  the  only  one 
whose  growth  is  downward.  When  we  behold  the  prosperous  condition  of 
our  protected  coasting  tonnage,  the  remarkably  flourishing  condition  of 
England's  foreign  shipping,  the  only  interest  she  has  protected,  and  the 
magnificent  protected  lines  of  steamers  of  other  countries,  whose  natural 
resources  for  ship-building,  when  compared  to  ours,  are  even  more  marked 
than  their  political  inferiority,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  failure 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  American  policy  of  Protection  to  our  foreign 
navigation  interests  is  the  reason  why  we  have  no  merchant  marine. 

The  lessons  of  the  last  war  ought  to  forever  silence  those  who  cry  out 
for  free  ships.  In  his  report  to  the  Treasurer  in  1870  on  "Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Decadence  of  American  Shipping,"  as  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Tonnage  in  the  Treasury  Department,  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  says: 
"  No  array  of  figures  or  comparison  with  material  resources  can  express  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  naval  branch  of  the  war  power  dur- 
ing the  late  struggle  for  national  life.  Nor  can  he  estimate  the  value  of 
that  aid  and  reinforcement  which  the  Government  drew  so  quickly  and  so 
fully  from  the  merchant  marine,  and  from  the  shipbuilding  and  marine 
engine  building  interests  of  the  country."  2  He  shows  from  official  figures 
of  the  Navy  Department,  that  of  the  1,455,649  tons  of  shipping  employed 
by  the  Government  during  the  war,  280,517  tons,  or  nineteen  per  cent.,  was 
built  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  1,175,132  tons,  or  eighty- one  per  cent,  was 
built  at  private  establishments.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
a  sea  girt  land  like  ours  that  it  should  have  within  itself  the  means  of 
quickly  improvising  a  navy.  This  cannot  be  done  without  established 
plants,  skilled  labor  and  long  experience,  and  these  can  be  retained  in  time 
of  peace  only  by  making  possible  the  profitable  maintenance  of  private 
establishments. 

Nor  can  any  one  with  reason  maintain  that  our  foreign  shipping  would 
have  flourished  if  our  people  were  allowed  to  buy  their  ships  where  they 
could  buy  the  cheapest.  The  first  cost  of  a  vessel  is  an  unimportant  con- 

1  Hs.  Mis.,  3d  Ses.,  XLV  Congress,  V.  Ill;  and  Kept.  Seriate  Com.  on  Relations 
of  Labor  and  Capital,  V.  II,  p.  86,  1883. 

*  Ex.  Doc.  III.,  2d  Ses.,  XLI  Congress,  p  27. 


sideration.  From  the  mine  to  the  furnished  ship  the  whole  cost  of  con- 
struction is  only  three  times  the  cost  of  running  it  a  single  year  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.1  It  is  the  high  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  American  labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  that  handicaps 
the  American  shipowner  most  of  all.  After  the  vessel  is  put  into  commis- 
sion it  may  be  compared  to  a  factory.  The  man  who  has  received 
Vi  factory  as  a  gift  cannot  compete  with  his  neighbor  who 
bought  his  establishment  at  a  high  price,  but  gets  his  labor  for 
half  what  the  other  pays.  John  Roach  chartered  for  a  time 
some  English  steamers  to  run  on  his  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil.  To  his  English  captain  he  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  dol- 
lars a  month  ;  to  his  American  captain,  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  On 
the  English  vessel  the  pay  of  the  other  officers  was:  First  officer,  $48.40  ; 
second  officer,  $33.86;  while  the  American  officers  received  $70  and  $50 
respectively.  The  ships  "  were  running  in  the  same  trade,  carrying  the 
same  merchandise — taking  American  flour  out  of  this  country  and  bringing 
back  coffee  for  American  consumption. " 2  In  1870  Capt.  Samuel  Harding, 
Surveyor  of  Bureau  Veritas,  New  York,  for  the  information  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  gave  the  cost,  exclusive  of  insurance  and  annual  deprecia- 
tion, of  operating  an  English  and  an  American  sailing  ship  of  1000  tons 
burden,  as  follows,  assuming  that  the  same  number  of  hands  were  employed 
on  each  vessel : 3 

Victualling  Americal  ship , $5  933 

Wages  on  American  ship IQ'  140 

Internal  Revenue  tax '549 


Total $16,512 

Victualling  English  ship $4  374 

Wages  on  English  ship 7'  200 

Total f  1 1 .  r,  74 

Difference  in  favor  of  English  ship $4  939 

That  is,  it  cost  almost  forty-three  per  cent,  more  to   run   the  American 

I .     The  cost  of  running  an  American  steamer  of  3000  tons  burden  is 

given  in  detail— the  number  and  pay  of  all  hands  on   board— and  foots  up 

$61,788,  while  the  same  hands  on  an  English  steamship  would  receive  only 

$:iii, c,l!),  or  a  difference  of  about  seventy  per  cent,  more   for  the   American 

'  Senate  Kept,  on  Capital  and  Labor,  V.  II.,  1883. 

2  Testimony  of  John  Roach,  Senate  Com.    Kept,   oil   Relations  of  Capital  and 
l,al>or.  V.  F,  p.  1025,  IS 

3Niinmo,  Decadence  of  American  Shipping,  p.  51. 
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ship  in  the  single  item  of  labor  alone.  l  When  we  add  to  this  difference  in 
labor  and  living  the  extra  burdens  which  were  laid  on  the  American  vessel 
all  through  the  period  in  which  England  was  obtaining  possession  of  the 
seas,  internal  revenue  tax,  consul  fees,  extra  tonnage,  tax,  &c.,  it  is  evident 
that  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  cost  of  a  vessel  was  of  little  im- 
portance. 

But  when  the  fact  is  established  that  our  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  has  declined  through  lack  of  Protection,  the  question  still  remains — 
Is  it  an  industry  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fall  within  Horace  Greeley's  defini- 
tion as  being  entitled  to  Protection  ?  Can  ships  be  built  in  the  United 
States  and  operated  under  the  American  flag  with  as  little  labor  as  is  re- 
quired when  built  and  operated  by  foreigners  ? 

When  our  resources  are  compared  with  those  of  the  greatest  shipbuild- 
ing country  in  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  shipbuilding  must  come  within 
the  law.  We  have  the  materials  as  conveniently  situated,  more  abundant, 
of  superior  quality,  and  to  do  the  work  labor  which  is  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  effective.  If  it  is  policy  for  us  to  make  cloth,  glass 
or  steel  rails,  it  certainly  is  policy  for  us  to  build  ships,  for 
our  facilities  to  manufacture  any  of  these  things  are  in  nothing 
superior  to  our  adaptability  to  iron  shipbuilding.  To  build  up  a 
respectable  merchant  marine  now  would  probably  involve  an  investment  of 
at  least  half  a  billion  of  dollars  in  ships,  of  which  $450,000,000  must  go  to 
labor.  The  American  policy  demands  that  that  money  shall  be  spent  at 
home,  to  rejuvenate  the  countless  American  industries  connected  with  ship- 
building, from  the  grocery  store  and  the  blacksmith  shop  near  the  mine, 
to  the  God-gifted  artist  who  brings  order  and  beauty  out  of  the  formless 
chaos  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  shipyard  It  will  cost  more  to  build  an 
American  iron  steamship  than  to  buy  it  on  the  Clyde,  because  American 
labor  is  better  paid,  better  fed  and  better  clothed ;  and  because  of  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  American  competitor  which  the  Clyde  shipbuilder  has  had 
from  his  long  experience.  But  the  same  was  true  of  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  when  the  founders  of  the  American  system  in  the  first  Congress  de- 
termined that  factories  should  be  started  here.  The  building  of  a  ship  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  the  highest  kind  of  mechanical  skill,  and  experience 
has  proven  that  it  is  in  such  an  industry  that  American  inventive  genius 
soonest  surmounts  the  extra  cost  of  domestic  production  by  labor  saving 
devices  and  the  exercise  of  intelligence.  All  the  delightful  epithets  of  our 
own  time — theft,  extortion,  legalized  robbery,  and  so  on — were  hurled  at 
the  men  who  enacted  a  Tariff  to  protect  manufactures  of  iron.  But  the 
Tariff  was  inforced,  and  to-day,  although  American  mechanics  get  almost 

1  Nimmo,  Decadence  of  American  Shipping,  p.  58. 


twice  the  pay  of  mechanics  abroad,  vet  the  American  locomotive  engine  is 
so  much  cheaper  and  better   than  any  other,  that  it  finds  its  way  even 
by     the    circuitous    and    uncertain     routes    of    foreign     steamers      to 
ith  America,  and  causes  the  British  Minister  to  Brazil,  in  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  bewail  the  fact  that  "out  of  252  locomotives  in  use  on 
eighteen  Brazilian  lines,  213  were  made  in  the  United  States,  and  only  28 
m  Great  Britain."  '     This  fall  in  the  price  of  manufactures  after  American 
ictones  have  been  established,  has  occurred  in  numberless  instances      It 
is  even  occurred  in  shipbuilding  itself.     In  1870  the  iron  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry  practically  did  not  exist  in  this  country  and  official  investigations 
that  year  by  the  Treasury  Department  placed  the  difference  in  cost  of 
constructing  similar  iron  vessels  on  the  Clyde  and  Delaware  at  33  per  cent  * 
83,  with  only  $5,000,000  invested  in  the  business,  and  with  only  a  dozen 
years  of  experience,  against  hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  England,  and 
forty  years'  experience  in  building,  the  difference  had  been  reduced  to  15 
per  cent.     Admiral  Porter's  report  for  1887,  says:     «  Ships  built  in  Great 
tain  cost  10  per  cent,  less;  but,  when  the  better  finish  of  American  ships 
and  the  superiority  of  our  iron  is  considered,  the  statement  that  it  would 
s  better  for  us  to  build  ships  on  the  Clyde  or  Mersey  are  seen  to  be 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  shipbuilding  is  an  industry  to 
hich  the  American  people  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  that  it  is  an  industry 
pre-eminently  deserving  Protection,  according  both  to  Horace  Greely's  defi- 
nition and  our  own  experience. 

To  convince  citizens  of  this  Republic  that  it  is  policy  for  us  to  keep 
in  our  hands  the  means  of  supplying  our  own  needs  from  abroad  needs 
ttle  argument.  National  pride,  national  prestige  and  national  safety  de- 
mand a  respectable  merchant  marine.  Sentiment  on  this  question  has  not 
changed  since  the  days  when  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  laid  the 
foundations  on  which  was  built  the  maritime  greatness  to  which  we  at- 
tained in  1855.  The  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  American  flag  in 
the  ocean  carrying  trade  is  almost  unanimous.  All  agree  that  we  should 
conduct  this  industry  ourselves,  and  so  it,  too,  is  an  interest  entitled  to 
Protection. 

But  now  having  established  the  facts  that  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  were  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance  by  the  founders  of 
our  Government;  that  they  extended  to  shipping  a  generous  and  effective 
Protection,  so  that  its  progress  outstripped  even  that  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing;  having  shown  that  navigation  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 

"^^nlh^United  States  and 
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liar  nature  most  needs  Protection,  and  that  after  it  was  withdrawn  our 
shipping,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  foreign  vessels,  rapidly  declined  ; 
and  having  seen  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  skill  and  estab- 
lishments for  the  building  of  ships  in  our  own  country,  and  that  ship- 
building and  the  foreign  carrying  trade  arp  in  their  nature  at  the  very  head 
of  the  industries  to  which,  according  to  Greeley's  canon,  Protection  should 
be  applied, — having  progressed  thus  far,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  to  extend  to  our  foreign  shipping  the  Protection  that  will 
enable  it  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  industry. 

The  revival  of  the  old  navigation  laws,  discriminating  duties  and  ton- 
nage taxes,  and  so  on,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider.  Treaties  with  other 
nations  stand  in  the  way,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  unanimously  agreed  that, 
even  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  re-enact  them.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  means  other  nations  have  employed  to  protect  their  merchant 
marine. 

Our  thoughts  turn  first  to  England.  She  was  our  great  rival  in  the 
days  of  wood  and  sail.  By  what  means  did  she  wrest  from  us  the  su- 
premacy of  the  ocean  ?  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  England's  methods 
of  assisting  her  navigation  interests  are  not  so  instructive  as  the  study  of 
the  means  employed  by  some  other  nations.  While  extending  and  strength- 
ening her  position  on  the  seas,  she  had  nothing  like  the  opposition  which 
France  and  Germany,  for  instance,  have  since  met.  England  was  on  the 
scene  first  with  her  steam  and  iron.  It  was  only  a  question  as  to  which 
nation  would  first  make  use  of  these  newly  found  weapons  with  which  to 
fight  for  maritime  supremacy.  Yet  even  in  the  unequal  contest  between  the 
sailing  clipper  and  the  steamship,  the  British  Government  did  not  stand  as 
a  disinterested  spectator.  So  soon  as  our  ports  were  thrown  open  to  British 
vessels  on  the  same  terms  with  our  own,  the  whole  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  turned  toward  enabling  English  ships  to  do  work  more  cheaply 
than  any  others  in  the  world,  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1854  to  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  British  shipping  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
legislation.  The  whole  code  of  navigation  laws  was  revised  at  its  sugges- 
tion, taxes  were  abolished,  fees  reduced,  restrictions  removed  and  a  draw- 
back -"llowed  on  ship  supplies.  This  last  item  alone  in  1867  amounted  to 
$2,32$fr62.20  on  coffee,  tea,  tobacco  and  like  articles,  on  which  duties  are 
levied  in  England.1  It  was  a  simple  bonus  to  her  shipping  interests.  These 
laws  were  changed  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of  English  shipping,  as 
the  board  of  trade  suggested.  Here,  then,  has  been  an  effective  Protection 
granted  by  England,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  never  granted  compen- 
sating advantages  to  her  mercantile  marine. 

1  Nimmo,  p.  51. 
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England  has  always  assisted  private  shipyards  with  orders  for  war 
vessels  and  gunboats.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  in  her  navy  have 
been  built  at  private  shipyards,1  but  as  early  as  1841  she  also  adopted  the 
policy  of  granting  pecuniary  assistance  to  her  shipping,  on  condition  that 
the  vessels  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  utilized  in  case  of  war. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  was  organized  in  that  year,  of 
which  the  greatest  authority  on  English  shipping  says  that  "there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  original  vessels  of  this  company  were  well  adapted  for 
one  of  the  objects  the  Government  had  then  in  view — the  creation  of  a 
fleet  of  a  class  of  large  and  strongly  built  merchant  steamers,  which  could 
be  made  use  of  in  the  event  of  war.  Hence  all  the  vessels  were  built  to 
carry  heavy  guns  when  necessary,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  at  a  comparatively  small  subsequent  outlay."2  According  to  the 
report3  of  Consul-General  New,  London,  who  gives  the  official  corres- 
pondence between  the  officers  of  the  steamship  companies  and  the  Admir- 
alty, annual  subventions  are  given  to  the  Cunard  company,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Inman  and  International  and  the 
White  Star  Line,  on  condition  that  their  best  vessels  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  The  subventions  are  to  be  paid  for  a  number  of  years, 
whether  the  vessels  are  called  for  or  not.  By  these  provisions  twenty-five 
steamships  are  held  so  as  to  be  immediately  available  in  case  of  war.4 

The  most  powerful  means,  however,  that  England  has  used  to  enable 
her  ships  to  break  down  foreign  competition  has  been  the  granting  of  liberal 
subsidies  for  carrying  the  mails.  Under  the  pretence  of  paying  for  actual 
service,  Great  Britain  enabled  her  vast  ocean  steamers  to  profitably  carry 
freight  at  so  low  a  rate  that  competition  by  unsubsidized  lines  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  must  indeed  be  simple  who  believes  that  England  in 
granting  these  subsidies  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  have  her  mails 
carried.  Lindsay,  after  giving  as  the  object  of  establishing  the  Collins 
line,  the  desire  of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain  a  line  which 
should  "surpass  in  speed  and  in  splendor  of  equipment  any  steamers  which 
Great  Britain  could  send  afloat,"  5  says  : 

"  In  subsidizing  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  its  career,  to  the  large  extent  I  have  named,  the  British  <  jveru- 
ment  was  evidently  actuated  by  reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  like  liberal  concessions  to  the 

1  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  in  North  American  h'ct-iew,  June,  ISS'.i. 
*  Lindsay,   Merchant  Shipping,  V.  IV,  p.  301. 
3  Con.  Repts.,  No.  112,  January,  1890. 
«  Con.  Kept.  No.  112,  January,  1890,  p.  21. 
»  Vol.  IV,  p.  314. 
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unfortunate  Collins  Line."  '  He  might  have  added  that  the  British  line  was 
a  pure  creation  of  the  government.  Time  and  time  again,  when  in  financial 
ifficulty,  the  company  appealed  to  it  for  aid,  and  never  without  success. 
At  one  time,  when  competition  of  foreign  lines  became  dangerous  to 
English  steamers,  it  received  the  guarantee  of  an  8  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  capital  invested.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  English  people  regarded 
;he  lavish  expenditure  of  money  from  the  English  treasury  as  a  bonus  to 
,ssist  the  ship  owners.  Lindsay  says  :  "  As  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
ontent  had  in  the  meantime  found  expression  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press  with  regard  to  the  very  large  sums  of  money  which  this 
company  had  received  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  as  different 
embers  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  insisted  that  the  service  should  be 
,hrown  open  to  public  competion,  the  directors  .  .  .  undertook  to  con- 
ey the  West  India  mails  for  the  annual  subsidy  of  84, 1501. ,  not  much-more 
than  one-third  of  what  they  had  originally  received."  2  Two  facts  are  estab- 
lished in  this  quotation :  First,  that  the  bids  had  not  been  thrown  open  to 
public  competition,  and,  second,  that  the  company  was  receiving  at  least 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  same  author  says  again  in  reference 
to  the  same  company:  "In  process  ot  time,  and  notably  after  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  economy  in  the  public  finances  had  been  admitted,  great  dis- 
content was  expressed  through  the  press  with  regard  to  these  very  liberal 
concessions,  which  was  materially  aggravated  by  a  statement,  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  have  no  means  of  testing,  that  the  amount  paid  for  the  West 
India  mail  service  exceeded  the  sum  received  for  postage  by  183,938?.,  and 
that,  though  the  Brazilian  branch  left  a  margin  of  3,487Z.  in  favor  of  the 
post  office,  the  direct  loss  to  the  public  amounted  to  no  less  than  180,460?. 
per  annum."  3  It  seems  therefore  that  the  British  public  was  not  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  with  our  American  opponents  to  bounties  that  Great  Britain 
merely  paid  a  fair  price  for  conveyance  of  the  mails. 

The  way  in  which  England  has  dealt  with  American  competition  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  enormously  increased  subsidies  to  the  Cunard  Line, 
while  the  noble  Collins  steamers  were  afloat.  The  preamble  to  the  bill 
granting  the  increase  gave  as  a  reason  the  competition  of  the  Collins  Line. 
Again,  in  1870,  when  a  small  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  do  something  for  our  foreign  shipping, 
England  increased  her  subsidies  to  more  than  six  million  dollars  and  kept 
them  there  till  our  Government  relapsed  into  its  old  supine  indifference, 
When  the  amount  paid  was  gradually  reduced  as  competition  on  our  part 

•Vol.  IV,  p.SOL  ~ 
*  Ibid,  p.  300. 
3  Ibid,  p.  299. 
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disappeared,  till  last  year  it  was  not  much  more  than  three  millions.     (Con 
Repts.,  Jan.  1890,  No.  112,  p.  2.) 

But  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  of  how  the  American  flag  got 
down  before  British  subsidies  is  afforded  by  the  line  just  established 
Between  Vancouver  and  China  and  Japan,  with  an  annual  payment  ol 
1425,000.  This  sum  is  ten  per  cent,  on  $4.250,000,  just  about  what  the 
vessels  will  cost,  so  that  if  they  earn  only  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  tht 
shareholders  are  sure  of  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capital  invested. 
Even  Secretary  Whitney  in  his  annual  report  for  1887,  referred  to  this 
arrangement  as  "a  notable  illustration  of  the  generosity  and  courage  with 
which  England  pushes  her  shipping  interests."  The  patriotism  of  even 
this  person  who  seemed  to  take  fiendish  delight  in  ruining  the  old  man 
whose  only  offense  was  that  he  tried  to  prove  that  steel  cruisers  could  be 
built  as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  on  the  Clyde,  seems  to 
have  been  aroused  for  a  moment  when  he  wrote  in  the  same  report,  "  Under 
such  competition  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  will  become  of  the  American 
flag  .  .  .  in  the  North  Pacific." 

But  the  methods  by  which  Germany  and  France  have  succeeded  in 
winning  a  respectable  place  on  the  ocean  is'  more  instructive  for  Americans. 
Each  of  these  nations  found  itself  in  a   predicament  like  that  in   which 
the  United  States  now  finds  itself— England's  shipping  doing  the  work  of 
the  world,  while  its  own  merchant  marine  was  comparatively  insignificant. 
France  had  tried  free  raw  materials  and  free  ships,  but  her  shipping  refused 
to  grow.     England  had  control  of  the  world's  commerce,  having  seized  it 
at  a  time  when  it  was  to  be  had  by  simply  reaching  out  the  hand.     But 
France,  although  she  commenced  the  policy  of  encouragement  to  her  navi- 
gation interests,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  III  ascended  the  throne,  had  to  con- 
tend for  a  place  on  the  ocean  against  a  power  already  in  possession,  and 
soon  learned  that  more  heroic  treatment  was  necessary  for  her  maritime 
weakness.     In  1881,  accordingly,  the  French  Parliament  passed  the  "  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Act, "  under  whose  provisions  a  bounty  is  paid  to  shipbuild- 
ers of  $11.58  per  ton  for  iron  vessels,  $3.86  a  ton  for  large  wooden  vessels, 
$1.93  for  small  wooden  vessels  and  $7.72  for  mixed  vessels— i.e.,  part  wood, 
part  iron.  For  engines,  steam  pumps  and  other  accessories,  $2. 32  per  100  kilo- 
grams is  paid.    Besides  this  a  bounty  is  paid  of  $0.29  per  gross  ton  for  every 
1000  miles  run,  to  be  increased  15  per  cent,  to  vessels  built  in  France  on 
plans  approved  by  the  navy  department.    There  is  a  peculiar  lesson  in  this  act 
for  the  United  States.    Although  it  is  not  stipulated  that  these  ships  shall  In- 
built of  French  materials,  yet  it  was  intended  that  the  prat-tical  rllVrt  <ii  tin-  art 
would  be  to  compass  that  result.   .  "For  it  is  certain,"  exclaimed  the  .Min- 
ister for  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the   French  Parliament,  "that  from 
the  day  when'  the  remission  of  duty  ceases  [after  the  passage  of  th. 
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ID  more  shipbuilding  materials  will  be  imported  into  Prance 

Thus  our  home  industrial  establishment  will  get  the  benefit  of  these  orders, 
and  I  am  glad  of  this  for  ray  country's  sake. "  1  The  law  went  into  effect 
and  France  has  an  effective  and  prosperous  merchant  marine. 

It  was  the  policy  of  France  in  aiding  her  shipping  that  induced  Germany 
to  extend  protection  to  her  steamship  lines.  In  1885,  the  German  Government 
realizing  how  much  depended  upon  native  ships  in  finding  markets,  deter- 
mined that  Germany  should  have  steamers  to  carry  away  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  German  factories,  which,  since  the  adoption  of  Protection  in 
1879,  had  developed  rapidly,  and  to  bring  back  the  raw  materials  which 
could  not  be  produced  at  home.  The  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.2  The  company  receives  a  subsidy  of  $1,047,619  (4,400,000  marks)  per 
annum,  and  is  to  maintain  three  lines  of  steamship  service  to  Eastern 
Asian  ports,  to  the  Australian  and  the  neighboring  islands  and  to  Alexandria. 
There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  also,  which  should  be  noted  by  those  advo- 
cates of  American  shipping  interests  who  expatiate  on  the  great  benefits 
to  American  labor  and  industry  which  would  flow  from  a  re- 
vival in  shipbuilding  and  then  illogically  argue  for  the  importation, 
duty  free,  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  which  our  natural  advantages 
are  unsurpassed.  It  is  the  free  raw  material  fallacy  injected  into  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  aid  American  shipbuilding.  The  great  German  Chan- 
cellor was  more  logical  than  they,  and  had  placed  in  the  agreement  with 
the  subsidised  steamship  line,  that  the  vessels  should  all  be  built  in  German 
shipyards  and  of  German  materials.  How  well  pleased  the  Germans  are 
with  the  investment  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  German  government  in 
further  legislation  this  year  (1890)  in  the  same  direction. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  Italy,  Spain  and  other  European 
countries  which  pretend  to  maritime  power  at  all,  have  pursued  a  policy 
like  that  of  France  or  Germany  in  aiding  and  protecting  their  shipping.  If 
anything  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  policy  of  other  nations  toward 
their  maritime  interests,  it  is  this :  that  aid  must  be  extended  by  the  govern- 
ment in  some  form  or  other  that  will  enable  native  vessels  to  compete,  at 
least  in  their  own  ports,  with  vessels  that  sail  under  a  foreign  flag.  In  other 
words  they  must  be  protected. 

No  one  of  the  three  countries  which  have  been  noted  was  conditioned 
like  the  United  States.  England  had  steam  and  iron  with  which  to  fight 
sail  and  wood,  at  a  time,  too,  when  other  powers  were  not  on  the  alert. 
France  and  Germany  are  more  nearly  parallel  cases,  in  that  they  had  to 

'  Con.  Repts.  No.  112, 1890,  p  46. 
a  Ibid,  p.  44. 
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gain  a  place  on  the  sea  already  possessed  by  English  steam  lines.  But 
neither  of  these  two  countries  has  the  natural  advantages  for  becoming  a  great 
shipbuilding,  shipowning  nation,  which  the  United  States  has.  On  this 
account  it  was  necessary  that  France  should  pay  a  bounty  for  shipbuilding, 
in  order  that  ships  might  be  profitably  built  from  her  inadequate  resources. 
Such  a  course  would  be  uncalled  for  in  this  country ;  for,  as  John  Roach 
says,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  building  vessels  here  and  on  the 
Clyde  has  been  so  reduced  that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  That 
we  can  build  our  own  vessels,  and  do  it,  too,  after  a  little,  cheaper  and  better 
than  it  would  be  done  abroad,  has  been  almost  demonstrated  in  fact,  in  the 
four  steel  cruisers  built  by  Mr.  Roach  at  his  yard,  built  for  $315,000  less 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other  bids,  and  built,  too,  so  that  they  can 
be  sent  around  the  world,  as  the  Dolphin  was,  and  be  brought  into 
the  home  port  in  such  perfect  repair  that  they  could  be  sent  around  again  at 
a  few  hours'  notice. 

We  can  then  build  our  own  ships.  But  how  about  running  them  ? 
"Ay,  there's  the  rub."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  an  American  line  of 
steamers  cannot  exist  very  long  in  competition  with  lines  receiving 
from  their  governments  subsidies  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
like  the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  or  twelve  per  cent,  like  any  of  the  French 
lines  which  come  under  the  act  of  1881. l  Germany  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty by  a  contract  with  certain  steamship  companies,  and  for  carrying  the 
mails  pays  outright  sufficient  to  enable  her  lines  to  live.  But  this  policy 
savors  too  much  of  special  privilege  and  gives  too  much  of  an  opportunity 
for  corruption  to  find  favor  in  the  United  States,  however  well  it  may  serve 
a  people  under  the  thumb  of  Bismark.  The  policy  we  adopt  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  any  citizen  of  the  Republic  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
Nor  must  it  be  a  half-way  measure.  The  other  nations  are  already  on  the 
ocean  to  dispute  its  possession  with  us.  Our  old  rival  has  had  forty  years 
the  start.  But,  notwithstanding,  this  people  has  determined  that  the  starred 
flag  shall  once  more  carry  our  name  and  fame  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
Congress  must  obey.  The  simplest,  fairest,  and  most  effective  method 
would  seem  to  be  to  extend  the  necessary  protection  by  means  of  navigation 
bounties  like  those  which  France  pays,  with  the  provisions:  First,  that 
the  vessel  be  built  in  the  United  States  of  American  materials  so  far  as 
our  resources  warrant ;  and,  second,  that  certain  of  the  vessels  be  built  so 
as  to  be  available  as  armed  cruisers  in  the  event  of  war.  This  latter  pro- 
vision might  necessitate  larger  payment  to  the  vessel  so  constructed,  but 
money  spent  in  tLia  way  would  most  cheaply  supply  tin  important  branch 
of  the  Naval  service. 

*  Con.  Kept.,  No.  112,  p.  110  (1890). 
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What  would  be  the  practical  results  of  such  a  policy  when  once 
adopted  ?  First  and  foremost  would  be  the  direct  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  labor  ia  the  revival  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  When  we  h;ive 
established  our  lines  of  steamers  there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annually  saved  in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  But  the 
greatest  benefit  will  come  to  all  industries  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  broad  land  in  the  extension  of  our  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions. New  markets  will  be  opened  up  for  our  surplus  products.  The 
universal  testimony  of  nations  asserts  that  commerce  follows  the  flag.  Lind- 
say says  that  when  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  first  started,  the 
trade  that  its  projector  proposed  to  develop  was  "comparatively  unknown" 
and  the  prospects  of  the  company  "at  that  time  were  far  from  en- 
couraging."1 "From  1860,"  he  says,  "the  trade  of  the  Pacific  rapidly 
developed  itself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  now  saw  the  incal- 
cuable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  and  increased  intercourse 
between  other  countries.  Steam  here,  as  it  has  done  everywhere  else,  opened 
up  new  and  hitherto  unthought  of  branches  of  commerce." 2  Indeed,  Lind- 
say regards  it  as  an  axiom  all  through  his  great  work  on  merchant  shipping 
that  trade  increases  with  regular  and  rapid  intercourse  between  nations.  It 
was  the  argument  used  in  the  French  Parliament  in  support  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Bill  of  1881.  Figures  were  quoted  to  show  how  enormously 
French  trade  had  increased  after  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to 
South  America  and  Eastern  Asia.  ' '  England, "  they  said,  ' '  has  given  the 
example  of  using  mail  steamers  as  the  pioneers  for  the  creation  and  extension 
of  commercial  relations."3  There  are  the  South  American  peoples  who 
are  naturally  prejudiced  in  our  favor  as  against  European  countries,  ad- 
judging American  goods  the  best  in  the  market,  and  raising  in  abundance 
products  that  we  use  in  large  quantities.  Yet  we  cannot  sell  to  them  be- 
cause we  have  inadequate  communication  with  them.  A  commission  was 
appointed  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  ' '  to  ascertain  and  report 
upon  the  best  modes  of  securing  more  intimate  international  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South  America." 
The  commission  spent  a  year  in  visiting  those  countries,  conferring  with 
merchants  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  governments,  and  in  their  re- 
port made  in  1885  used  these  exact  words:  "  In  truth  the  question  of  trade 
between  our  country  and  South  America,  hangs,  first  of  all  and  above  all, 
on  an  adequate  steamship  service.  .  .  .  An  American  dealer  fills  an 
order  for  a  merchant  of  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayers,  or  Valparaiso,  or 
Lima,  by  shipping  the  goods  to  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  or  some  other 

'Vol.  IV,  p.  316. 

a  Vol.  IV,  p.  372;  also  pp.  330  and  419. 

3  Con.  Repts.,  Jan.,  1890. 
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European  port,  and  thence  to  be  reshipped  by  some  foreign  line  to  his 
tome,     In  Buch  a  condition  of  affairs  the 


-I  have  the  manifest  of  the  last  cargo  I  sent  to  Brazil,"  he  replied 
and  f  you  will  glve  me  half  an  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  sha  1  show  what 
interest  Georgia  and  Ohio  have  in  our  line."     He  went  ou   in  COm±y 
Senator  Frye  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  the  inform*  on  thai 
Georgia  had  contributed  $22,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  cargo      «  But  ho 
about  Ohio?"  asked  the  member  from  that  State.     The  agent 
what  part  of  the  State  he  was  from,  and  found  it  to  be  Akron      H    the 
showed  the  Ohio  member  by  the  manifest  that  Akron  itself,  his'own  town 
had  contributed  $7.000  to  the  load.     The  cargo  of  the  steamship  ' 

which  sailed  from  New  York  for  Brazil  on  April  2,  1889,  w^ 
random,   and  every  article  in  it  traced  to  its  source.     The  I 


states 


These  are  some  of  the  material  advantages,  merely;  but,  great  as  thev 
rther  considerat10ns,  which  appeal  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of 
.very  true  American,  overtopthem  in  importance.  Someof  the  most  Imou 
Battles  of  which  we  boast  of  having  won  were  fought  on  the  water      We 
have  ever  been  proud  of  our  maritime  achievements,  and   no  citizen  of  th 
Republic  can  help  feeling  humiliated  when  he  contemplates  our  present  d 
gracefu   condition.      Then  the  feeling  of  security  that'must  be  ind Ted  by" 
e  existence  of  an  American  merchant  fleetj  manned  by  American  seamen 
^  commanded  by  American  officers,  all  ready  for  the  naval   service  1 
emergency,  ought  to  be  worth  to  this  nation  the  comparatively  insignificant 
sum  of  four  or  five  millions  a  year  required  to  build  up  a  fleet  which  would 
make  the  patriot's  heart  swell  with  pride. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  forever  pay  this  bounty  ? 

That  depends      Experience  thus  far  proves  that  aid  is  necessary  only 

•tart  the  line,  and  that  so  soon  as  a  regular  trade  has  been  established 

lstance    can    be   gradually   reduced    and    even    wholly    with- 

•  Ex.  Doc.  No.  50,  XLIXCong.,Ts7ses 

•  W.  E.  Curtis,  Tr.  and  Trans,  bet.  U.  S.  and  Spanish  Am.,  p.  18. 
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iwn.  Yet  if  foreign  nations  continue  to  empty  their  treas- 
ies  into  the  holds  of  their  steamships,  a  like  policy  on  the  part  of 
government  will  be  u  /tine  qua  non  of  a  merchant  marine.  When  other  na- 
is  withdraw  their  Protection  and  our  lines  are  established  we  can  stop 
bounty.  The  higher  wages  and  greater  cost  of  maintenance  will  ulti- 
itely  give  here,  as  they  have  given  elsewhere,  a  cheaper  and  a  better  ser- 
ce.  For  running  a  ship  is  like  running  a  factory.  The  opportunities  to 
Dnomize  labor  and  expense  are  endless.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  American 
lius,  enterprise  and  thrift  have  before  surmounted  and  they  can  do  so 
lin.  Time  and  experience  will  do  it,  but  we  certaiuly  can  never  learn 
i  run  ships  cheaply  by  remaining  always  on  land.  In  regard  to  the 
superiority  of  American  sailing  ships,  when  the  United  States  and  not  Eng- 
land was  the  great  maritime  power  of  the  world,  Lindsay  says :  "1  have 
already  shown  that  this  superiority  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
American  ships  could  sail  faster  and  carry  more  cargo  in  proportion  to 
their  registered  tonnage  than  those  of  their  competitors,  but  their  improve- 
ments did  not  rest  here.  In  considering  the  current  expenses  of  a  merchant- 
man, manual  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  items,  and  herein  our  com- 
petitors, by  means  of  improved  blocks  and  various  other  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, so  materially  reduced  the  number  of  hands  that  20  seamen  in 
an  American  sailing  ship  could  do  as  much  work  and  probably  with  more 
ease  to  themselves  than  30  in  a  British  vessel  of  similar  size.  With  such 
ships  we  failed  to  compete  successfully,  and  although  we  have  since  far  sur- 
passed them  in  ocean  steam  navigation,  the  Americans  were  the  first  to 
despatch  a  steamer  for  trading  purposes  across  the  Atlantic.'1 ' 

May  we  not  look  for  the  same  results  in  the  management  of  the  much 
more  complex  and  ingenious  modern  steamship  ?  That  it  is  possible  to 
build  American  ships  of  American  material,  paying  American  wages,  from 
the  men  who  take  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  cabin-boy  on  the  ship's  last 
voyage,  and  still  enjoy  as  low  freight  rates  as  any  in  the  world,  is  already 
shown  by  our  coasting  and  lake  trades,  in  which  the  service  is  as  cheap  and 
effective  " as  is  like  commerce  in  any  part  of  the  world."  2 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would.be  no  more  than  a  re-enactment 
into  law,  adapted  to  new  conditions,  of  the  sentiments  that  inspired  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  First  Congress.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  the 
many  illustrious  statesmen  of  whom  we  boast  would  refuse  his  support  to 
a  measure  which  was  necessary  to  our  maritime  greatness.  The  example  of 
every  nation  which  has  any  considerable  maritime  interest  at  all,  tells  us 
that  Government  aid  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  steam- 
ship lines.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  unanimous  in  their  de- 
mands for  such  American  lines.  The  proposed  method  of  extending  aid  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  equitable  and  effective  plan,  and  to  adopt  it 
would  simply  be  to  again  apply  the  American  policy  of  Protection  to 
American  shipping  engaged  in  international  commerce. 

'Lindsay,  V.  II.,  p.  167. 

a  Kept.  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1889,  p.  xliv. 
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PROTECTION. 


BY  EDWARD  H.  AMMIDOWN. 


THE  MOTIVE-S  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  of  our  Protective  system— 
their  arguments  in  its  defense,  their  anticipations  of  its  results — have 
they  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  experience  ?  A  century  has  rolled 
by.  Does  the  record  of  a  hundred  years  show  that  the  men  who  built  the 
marvelous  temple  of  Republican  government  placed  in  its  foundations  a 
crumbling  stone  which  time  has  condemned;  that  they  were  mistaken, 
deluded,  incompetent ;  or,  that  they  were,  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  Pro- 
tection, the  wise,  far-seeing,  practical  legislators  which  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  mankind  has  affrmed  that  they  were  in  other  respects  ? 

What  were  their  motives  ?  Said  a  writer,  prior  to  1789,  whose  words 
were  quotod  in  full  by  Rufus  Choate,  in  the  Senate  in  1842: 

"I  am  convinced  that  to  begin  at  this  juncture  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  will  be  the  only  way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future 
glory,  greatness  and  independence  of  America ;  that  duties  ought  to  be  laid 
on  certain  imported  articles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the«American 
manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  as  the  manufacturers  of  Europe." 

Referring  to  agriculture,  he  said : 

"Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  manufactures,  and  the  staples  of  our 
country  will  soon  return  to  their  proper  value,  for  we  have  already  glutted 
every  foreign  market.  .  .  .  By  this  expedient,  instead  of  toiling  in  the 
field  to  enrich  foreign  manufacturers,  we  shall  prosper  by  our  own  labor 
and  enrich  our  own  citizens.  Every  domestic  manufacture  is  cheaper  thaa 
a  foreign  one,  for  this  plain  reason — by  the  first  nothing  is  lost  to  the 
country,  by  the  other  the  whole  value  is  lost  never  to  return." 


The  motives  and  the  argument  rest  embedded  in  these  words.  They 
may  be  expanded  indefinitely  by  subtle  explanations  and  amplified  by  varied 
illustrations;  but  the  immutable  truth  has  never  been  more  comprehensively 
told  than  in  these  clear,  brief,  potent  sentences,  written  a  century  ago. 

Public  opinion,  expressed  by  associations  North  and  South,  to  encour- 
age manufactures,  and  by  patriotic  gatherings  of  men  and  women  to  dis- 
courage the  importation  and  use  of  foreign  goods,  demanded  that  the 
power  to  protect  American  industries  should  be  placed  in  the  Constitution. 
Following  these  were  memorials,  speeches  and  proceedings  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  rejoicing  at  the  ''adoption  of  Protective  measures  in  the  Consti- 
tution. "  Then  ensued  the  first  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  President  Wash- 
ington July  4,  1789,  with  this  memorable  preamble: 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise imported." 

Madison  said  during  the  debate  : 

"The  people  adopted  the  new  Constitution  under  a  universal  expec- 
tation that  we  should  collect  higher  duties.  We  must  do  this  if  we  mean 
to  avoid  direct  taxation  which  was  always  a  means  of  revenue  to  particular 

States." 

He  refers  to  the  understanding  that  the  States  had  relinquished  the  right 
to  tax  imports,  but  had  reserved  the  exclusive  right  to  impose  internal 
taxes,  except  in  grave  national  emergencies.  Those  who  now  advocate  the 
continuance  of  a  national  internal  revenue  system  would  do  well  to  consider 
this  understanding  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

"Throughout  all  that  tremendous  contest  (between  the  Federalists 
and  the  Republicans)  [says  Mr.  Choate]  which  ended  in  the  revolution  of 
1801,  no  man  accused  them  (the  administration  of  Washington  and  Adams) 
for  having  dared  to  protect  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  fishermen,  the 
mechanic  of  America.  The  system  of  practical  Protection,  founded  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  grew  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with 
the  strength  of  the  nation.  Every  President,  every  Congress,  almost  every 
public  man  approved  it.  It  went  on  widening  its  circuit,  increasing  its 
energies  and  multiplying  its  beneficial  effects,  but  never  changing  its  nature 
or  its  aims,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  when  subtle,  sectional  metaphysics 
discovered  that  it  was  all  a  fraud  on  the  Constitution." 

It  was  publicly  confirmed  by  the  whole  Union,  and  by  every  President 
from  Washington  to  Jackson,  until  the  changed  attitude  of  the  South 
toward  slavery  involved  its  hostility  to  manufactures  and  the  permanency 
of  a  landed  oligarchy.  The  Southern  view  was  emphatically  expressed  in 
the  Confederate  Constitution,  which  forbade  duties  upon  imports.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  with  equal  ^emphasis  by  the  Congressional  votes 
of  the  South. 
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The  North  has  remained  constant  to  the  national  system  of  Protection. 
If  at  any  time  this  policy  has  been  reversed,  it  has  been  done  in  defiance 
of  Northern  opinion,  and  has  been  followed  by  grave  national  calamities. 

Old  men  remember  the  widespread  disaster  of  1837,  following  the 
compromise  by  which  Clay  vainly  hoped  to  avert  the  inevitable  but  then 
remote  conflict.  Middle-aged  men  remember  the  panic  of  1857,  beginning 
in  the  West  and  involving  the  whole  country  in  its  relentless1  sweep.  Re- 
tarded for  a  time  by  extraordinary  conditions,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  sudden  and  almost  unlimited  flow  of  gold  from  Califor- 
nia, and  the  application  of  steam  to  ocean  transportation,  the  vicious  re- 
sults of  the  transfusion  of  Cobden's  theories  into  the  American  economic 
system,  were  for  a  time  unseen ;  but  when  they  appeared  every  American 
industry  succumbed  to  its  deadly  power.  Even  our  shipping — the  pride 
of  America  and  the  envy  of  England — felt  its  corrupting  influence,  and  in 
1855,  long  before  the  Civil  War,  began  to  decay. 

During  both  these  memorable  periods  of  disaster  Southern  influences 
controlled  our  national  policy.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  led 
the  assault  on  Northern  industries  terminated  for  a  time  by  the  compromise 
of  1832,  which  provoked  the  calamities  of  1837.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi,  an  astute  politician,  steeped  in  the  theories  of  Cobden  and  the 
laissez  faire  doctrines  of  English  political  economy,  formulated  the  revenue 
only  Tariff  of  1846,  which  bore  fruit  after  many  years  in  the  misfortunes  of 
1857.  It  is  said  that  in  later  years  Mr.  Walker  lamented  his  share  in  this 
mischievous  policy. 

Following  speedily  the  calamities  of  1857,  the  storm  which  Clay,  in 
1832,  had  sacrificed  cherished  convictions  to  avert,  and  Webster,  in  1850, 
had  given  up  iriends  and  then  life  itself  to  prevent,  burst  upon  the  nation 
with  almost  overwhelming  power.  In  self  defense,  and  no  longer  embar- 
rassed by  opposition  from  the  South,  the  North  enacted  the  first  of  that 
series  of  strong  Protective  measures  which  not  only  provided  abundant 
revenues,  but  have  developed  our  industries,  increased  our  wealth,  and  ad- 
vanced the  social  and  material  welfare  of  our  whole  people  beyond  all  prior 
experience  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  motives  and  the  arguments  of  the  founders  of  the  Protective  sys- 
tem stand  approved,  and  tbeir  anticipations  have  been  justified  by  a  century 
of  results.  It  was  no  crumbling  stone  that  they  laid  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Republican  temple.  Upon  it  and  around  it  the  structure  has  expanded, 
till  it  covers  a  continent  and  shelters  the  happiest,  most  independent,  most 
self  respecting  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  American  Protective  policy  assert  that  the 
"  glory,  greatness  and  independence  of  America  "  are  not  the  results  of  this 
policy.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  the  spontaneous  consequences  of  an  un- 
limited area  of  fertile  land  which  has  yielded  its  wealth  to  persistent 


industry  ;  that  the  barriers  which  obstruct  free  competition  with  other 
nations  might  safely  be  leveled  down,  and  that  they  should  be  retained  and 

id  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  adequate  national- revenue 
The  advocates  of  these  views  repudiate  the  testimony  of  history  which 
roves  that  no  agricultural  people  has  ever  achieved  greatness.     They  close 
their  eyes  to  the  testimony  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Choate  and  as  repeated  substantially  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  •  "Let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  manufactures  and  the  staples  of  our  country  will  soon  return 
their  proper  value;    for  we  have  already  glutted  every  foreign  market  » 
They  forget  that  a  foreign  market  is  impossible  for  a  large  part  of  our  farm 
products,  and  very  limited  for  the  remainder.     They  do  not  consider  that  if 
we  did  not  produce  for  ourselves  the  manufactured  commodities  we  require 
we  should  as  a  people  be  confined  to  the  plainest  and  most  indispensable 
necessaries  of  life;    for  the  reason  that  our  power  to  buy  from  foreign 
nations  would  be  circumscribed  by  their  demand  for  our  productions   and 
that  to  export  more  would  involve  underselling  the  cheapest  market  and  the 
cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  manufactures  might  have  grown  spontaneously  - 
without  encouragement— we  have  the  testimony  of  Clay  that  no  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  become  successful  in  manufactures  with- 
out Protection.  We  have  also  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  one  result  of 
the  abundance  and  fertility  of  our  land  is  to  prevent  men  from  embarking 
in  the  uncertain  enterprises  of  manufacture  unless  protected  from  the  com- 
petition of  nations  where  the  industries  have  already  been  established  and 
where  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  and  inherited  usages  have  made  labor 
cheap. 

It  is  clear  that  the  grand  result  of  our  protective  system  could  not 
have  been  spontaneous.  But  let  us  consider  the  operation  of  the  laws 
which  have  produced  it. 

The  primary  effect  of  Protection  is  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the 
protected  articles  by  the  assurance  of  a  profitable  demand.  This  is  followed 
by  competition  for  labor— higher  wages— and  a  broader  market  for  every- 
thing which  contributes  to  the  protected  industry,  including  the  products 
of  the  soil.  An  active  interchange  of  commodities  is  developed  where 
before  trade  was  stagnant  because  all  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 
An  active  interchange  of  products  is  attended  with  profits,  and  increased 
power  to  satisfy  personal  wants.  The  community,  in  other  words,  becomes 
prosperous. 

The  operation  of  the  law  proceeds  further,  It  augments  the  aggregate 
and  variety  of  home  productions,  and  diminishes  our  demand  for  similar 
productions  in  other  countries.  Prices  in  foreign  countries  necessarily 
decline  and  react  upon  our  home  prices,  which  follow  the  decline  within 
the  limits  of  Protection— till  our  market  is  fully  supplied— and  then  below 


the  limits  of  Protection.  The  law  that  provokes  production  here  is  not 
confined  in  its  efiects  to  the  benefits  it  affords  to  our  own  people.  Its  in- 
fluence embraces  all  mankind.  The  history  of  sugar  manufactures  within 
recent  years  illustrates  the  operation  of  Protection.  Encouraged  by  duties 
and  bounties,  Germany  increased  her  beet  sugar  product  until  it  exceeded  in 
amount  the  product  of  the  cane  sugar  countries.  This  double  supply 
diminished  the  price  one-half,  for  the  advantage  of  all  nations. 

How,  then,  does  Protection  protect  if  it  results  in  lower  prices  ?  The 
answer  is  that  cost  of  production  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  details 
of  wages  and  supplies  as  upon  the  volume  of  the  product.  This  is  true  of 
all  business.  The  banker's  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  is  more 
profitable  than  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  retail  druggist.  The  dis- 
tribution of  certain  important  elements  of  cost  over  a  large  volume  of  pro- 
duction cheapens  the  aggregate  cost.  Other  advantages  come  from  a  greater 
division  of  labor,  and  more  efficient  work  when  the  volume  of  work  is  in- 
creased. Hence  it  is  that  Protection  is  most  beneficial  when  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  necessaries  of  life — the  things  in  most  general  use — 
required  in  the  largest  quantities.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  such  things  should  be  supplied  in  adequate  quantities  from  abroad. 
They  must  be  made  at  home,  and  the  only  way  to  make  them  abundantly 
and  cheaply  is  by  the  persistent  development  of  home  industries.  The  ap- 
parent inconsistency  of  high  wages  and  low  prices  is  thus  explained,  and 
we  see  why  it  is  that  manufactured  commodities  in  most  general  use  have 
for  many  years  steadily  fallen  in  price,  while  wages  and  those  articles  the 
production  of  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  increased — provisions  and  staple 
farm  products — have  in  sympathy  with  wages  steadily  advanced  in  price. 

The  Protective  system  has  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  healthy 
growth  of  agriculture,  and  of  supplying  abundantly  the  manufactured  com- 
modities we  need  and  which  otherwise  we  could  have  but  sparingly.  It 
also  provides  manufactured  commodities  in  general  use  at  prices  steadily 
growing  cheaper  without  decreasing  wages,  and  even  increasing  them. 

These  conditions  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  They  alone 
might  suffice  to  account  for  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  nation  under  our 
Protective  policy.  But  another  still  more  fruitful  advantage  of  this  policy 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  shown  by  the  census,  that  labor  when  applied  to 
manufactures  is  many  fold  more  productive  than  in  agriculture,  due  to  the 
larger  utilization  in  manufactures  of  steam  and  water  power  as  productive 
forces.  The  seven  millions  of  farmers  of  this  country  in  1879  produced  at 
high  prices  about  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  while  about 
three  millions  of  manufacturers  at  the  same  time  produced  more  than  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  the  greater  productivity  of  manufacturing, 
we  shall  find  the  chief  cause  to  be  the  utilization  of  the  powers  of  water  and 
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steam.  Every  horse-power  directed  and  controlled  by  man  in  the  produc 
tion  of  value  is  equal  to  eight  men  so  employed.  Four  millions  of  water 
and  steam  horse-power  are  so  employed  in  this  country  under  the  fostering 
care  of  our  Protective  policy.  It  may  be  doubted  if  even  one-tenth  of  these 
mechanical  powers  of  water  and  steam  would  have  been  brought  into  use 
except  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Protective  Tariff.  Four  million  horse- 
powers equal  thirty-two  millions  of  men  working  tirelessly  in  the  creation 
of  national  wealth.  They  constitute  a  working  power,  a  wealth-producing 
power,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  all  the  workingmen  of  the  nation.  The 
wealth  they  produce  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  distributed  among  them, 
used  and  consumed  by  them ;  and  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  this 
power,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  vastnessof  the  stream  of  wealth  which 
annually  proceeds  from  it,  constituting  more  than  half  the  entire  annual 
product  of  the  nation,  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  prosperity,  contentment 
and  rapid  improvement  of  our  people.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  American 
Protective  policy,  which  in  that  alone  finds  its  complete  defense. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  indirect  effects  of  the  employment  under  our 
Protective  system  of  this  vast  army  of  workers,  inspired  by  the  force  of  water 
and  steam.  They  demand  the  labor  of  thousands  to  supply  their  wants. 
They  set  in  motion  the  miners  of  coal  and  of  metals ;  they  cause  the  erection 
of  machine  shops  and  stimulate  the  mental  energies  of  thousands  to  discover 
new  methods  and  new  appliances.  It  would  be  hard  to  reach  the  outer  limit 
of  "the  fields  of  labor  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  demands  of  water  and 
steam  utilized  in  industrial  work. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  becomes  evident  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  total  production  of  the  nation  is  substantially  its  only  source  of  wealth. 
It  is  the  fund  from  which  all  our  people  derive  their  sustenance  and  their 
savings.  The  larger  it  is  the  more  they  have  and  the  more  they  enjoy. 

Still  there  are  objections  heard  every  day,  chiefly  from  college  profes- 
sors and  men  unused  to  consider  practically  the  methods  and  issues  of 
business.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them  which  are  just  now  most  urged. 

The  Tariff  is  said  to  be  a  tax.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  tax  unless 
it  is  unjustly  laid,  inasmuch  as  taxes  are  an  indispensable  incident  of  gov- 
ernment. But  this  is  said  to  be  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  It  is  for  a 
monopoly.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  protected  industry  is  open  to  the 
competition  of  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that  the  Protection  is  for  the  nation 
against  foreign  competition,  and  therefore  no  monopoly. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  hinders  foreign  commerce.  Yet  no  nation  ever 
advanced  faster  in  foreign  commerce  than  has  ours  since  the  Protective  policy 
has  prevailed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  increase  is  largely  agricultural.  Yet 
the  export  of  our  manufactures  during  that  time  has  increased  as  fast  as  the 
export  of  our  farm  products,  or  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  said  that  unless  we 
import  we  cannot  export,  and  that  Protection  keeps  us  out  of  the  markets 


of  the  world.  Yet  if  we  ceased  to  manufacture  and  should  try  to  import  the 
things  we  must  have,  we  could  not  pay  for  them,  as  our  agricultural  com- 
modities could  not  be  marketed  in  quantities  large  enough  to  liquidate  our 
debt.  We  must  manufacture  what  we  want  or  go  without.  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  by  the  results  of  competition  among  ourselves,  under  a  Protective 
Tariff,  that  we  have  $150,000,000  of  manufactures  to  export  to  foreign 
countries,  whereby  we  can  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the  imports  which  otherwise 
we  would  not  have.  The  dogma  of  Reciprocity  in  trade,  disproved  by  the  first 
glance  at  statistics,  must  give  way  to  the  doctrine  that  each  nation  must  pay 
for  its  imports  with  its  exports,  and  if  under  the  Protective  policy  we  de- 
velop our  manufactures,  we  shall  have  the  means  to  pay  for  what  we  want 
to  import.  If  we  permit  these  industries  to  be  stricken  down  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  Free-Trade,  our  imports  would  soon  diminish  for  want  of  export- 
able products  to  balance  th^m.  This  would  mean  national  poverty.  Our 
national  experience  confirms  this  view.  Our  attempts  at  Free-Trade,  or 
Tariff  for  Revenue,  in  former  days,  have  always  bees  followed,  after  a  brief 
interval,  by  diminished  imports  due  to  inability  to  pay  for  more. 

With  a  dim  sense  of  these  truths  some  of  our  manufacturers  have 
sought  the  remedy  in  free  raw  materials.  The  more  intelligent,  but  less 
sciupulous,  among  them  know  that  this  is  a  delusion,  and  under  the 
specious  cry  of  free  raw  materials  they  cloak  the  design  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  wages.  Cotton  is  free.  So  is  silk.  We  have  both  of  them  as 
cheap  as  any  other  nation.  Yet,  while  building  up  our  own  cotton  and 
dlk  industries  with  magical  rapidity,  we  export  comparatively  few  cotton 
goods  and  almost  no  silks  at  all.  Free  raw  material  is,  then,  evidently  not 
the  wand  which  will  open  our  way  to  foreign  markets.  The  difficulty  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  we  find  it  in  this  simple  statement:  Wages  in  the 
United  States  are  twice  as  high  as  in  England,  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high  as  in  France,  three  times  as  high  as  in  Germany  and  four  times  as 
high  as  in  Italy.  This  statement  is  too  general  to  be  exactly  true  in  all 
cases,  but  it  has  been  so  stated  by  a  competent  authority  and  is  sufficiently 
exact  to  show  what  will  prevent  our  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
so  long  as  the  American  workingman  maintains  his  present  high  standing 
as  an  American  citizen.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some  other  way  of  get- 
ting into  foreign  markets,  and  that  will  be  through  American  ingenuity  and 
skill,  the  result  sure  to  come  from  superior  education  and  a  higher  scale  of 
living.  We  are  now  in  many  things  reaching  out  to  compete  with  poorly 
paid  labor  abroad.  Even  Free-Trade  Englishmen  demand  the  American 
axe  and  chisel,  and  we  know  the  triumphs  of  the  locomotive,  the  sewing 
machine,  and  now  of  American  flour.  Let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  The  vic- 
tory will  come ;  is  coming  now. 

Hence  the  importance  of  promoting  the  growth  of  manufactures  by 
laws  restricting  competition  from  nations  producing  under  inferior  condi- 
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tions,  as  to  wages,  or  superior  conditions  as  to  other  elements  of  cost  of 
production. 

»  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  great  men  who  won  our  national 
independence  achieved  no  less  imperishable  honor  in  marking  out  our  path- 
way to  industrial  independence  and  national  greatness.  Political  economy 
was  in  that  day  a  more  general  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  than  it  is 
in  our  time.  It  was  an  age  of  profound,  original  thought.  No  one  can 
read  the  essays,  debates  and  State  papers  of  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  their  researches,  the 
clearness  of  their  reflections  and  the  validity  of  their  conclusions.  Of  this 
no  higher  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
social  and  material  development  of  the  United  States  under  the  policy  of 
Protection  which  they  inaugurated  and  maintained. 
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Standard  of  Living  in  the  United  States. 

Extracts  from  address  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge  at  Indianapolis,  August,  1890. 


THE    LABORER    stands  on    a  relatively   elevated    plane.      If  native 
born,  he  has  no  conception  of  the  limitations  by  which  the  life  of  his 
brother  in  other  civilized  countries  is  restricted,  and  would  not  tolerate 
them  for  a  moment.     He  requires  more  and  better  house  room,   food  in 
larger  quantity  and  greater  variety,  clothing  for  his  family,  books  and 
facilities  of   education   for  his   children,    and  something  for  social  life, 
amusements  and  even  charities.     He  is  apt  to  be  interested  in  politics,  in 
social  or  beneficiary  or  religious  organizations,  and  oftentimes  in  all  of  these. 


COMPARATIVE  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

IN  THE  USE  of  food  our  people  are  profuse  and  even  wasteful.  All 
classes  use  meats  freely,  ordinarily  three  times  daily.  A  great  variety 
of  fish,  oysters  that  have  a  name  extending  beyond  seas,  and  various 
forms  of  the  Crustacea  enrich  the  national  dietary.  According  to  accepted 
statistics,  Great  Britain  consumes  an  average  meat  ration  not  over  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  the  American,  France  scarcely  half  as  large,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  still  less.  The  more  favored  and  fortunately  condi- 
tioned laborer  of  Continental  Europe  gets  meat  on  Sunday,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week,  yet  the  statement  of  one  of  our  consuls  in 
Germany  that  "  the  working  man  rarely  eats  meat,  except  in  the  form  of 
sausage,  and  his  wife  and  children  scarcely  know  the  taste  of  it,"  is  fairly 
representative  of  large  districts  of  many  countries. 

The  American  negro,  even  in  the  days  of  slavery,  was  usually  allowed  a 
weekly  ration  of  3  pounds  of  bacon  and  a  peck  of  meal,  besides  vegetables 
and  other  products,  either  of  the  plantation  or  his  own  garden  patch.  This 
made  at  least  150  pounds  per  annum,  not  to  mention  the  occasional  possum 
and  chicken  that  were  respectively  his  legitimate  plunder-,  and  this  amount 
of  meat  is  more  than  the  average  consumption  of  any  European  nation,  and 


two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  ration  of  several  of  them,  includ- 
ing with  the  peasant  and  artisan  the  citizen  and  nobility 

The  average  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  Stat'es  is  probably  not 
less  than  175  pounds  per  annum.  Of  other  civilized  nations,  only  Great 
Britain  exceeds  100,  and  many  of  them  scarcely  average  50  pounds  The 
consumption  of  cereals,  by  man  and  beast,  is  three  times  as  much  in  pro- 
K  £P  to  P°,Plflatl°K'  ?s  in  Europe.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  average 
has  been  forty-five  bushels  for  each  unit  of  population,  while  the  usual 
European  consumption  does  not  vary  greatly  from  sixteen  bushels  per  an- 
num. While  all  is  not  used  as  food  for  man,  no  small  part  contributes  to 
the  meat  supply. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  for  bread  is  nearly  five  bushels,  and 
about  Jiree  bushe  s  of  maize  and  one  bushel  of  oats  and  rye,  or  approxi- 
mately nine  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  The  average  European  consump- 
tion of  wheat  is  about  3.5  bushels.  In  the  consumption  of  fruits,  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  other  countries  is  marked  with  unusual  emphasis 
Small  fruits,  orchard  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as 
melons  of  many  varieties,  are  in  profuse  and  universal  daily  use  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  the  country  the  kinds  locally  cultivated  are  still  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  in  their  respective  localities,  though  scarce  in  the  regions 
of  recent  settlement  and  those  unsuited  to  a  wide  range  of  species 

The  consumption  of  vegetables  is  not  excessive.  The  products  that  are 
rarest  and  dearest  are  those  which  are  advancing  in  relative  prominence  in 
the  dietary  of  the  people.  Variety  and  quality  in  food  products  are  the 
points  in  which  progress  has  been  continuous  and  extensive.  Not  unfre- 
quently  skilled  mechanics  or  miners,  making  high  wages,  are  more  fastidious 
and  profuse  in  their  marketing  than  citizens  living  upon  the  profits  of  capi- 
The  abundance  and  variety  of  every  form  of  food  production  and  the 
general  distribution  of  means  for  procuring  it  lead  to  profusion  and  tend 
to  wastefulness. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

OUR  POPULATION  has  doubled  in  less  than  30  years.     There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  exceed  the  present  population  of  Europe 
before  the  end  of  the  next  century.     With  five  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  people  to  feed  and  clothe,  can  they  be  fed  and  clothed  as  well  ?    It 
nay.be,  "  they  continue  industrious,  if  the  proportion  of  non-producers  does 
not  increase,  if  labor  shall  be  distributed  harmoniously  in  production   and 
the  laborer  can  secure  a  just  recompense.     If  the  present  disregard  o'f  the 
requirements  of  national   economy  in  production  shall   continue    if  we 
remain  idle  at  home  and  go  abroad  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  created 
by  our  own  inertia,  a  lower  level  will  be  inevitable.     If  our  farmers  fail  to 
produce  the  material  required  for  food  and  clothing,  if  our  manufacturers 
neglect  to  the  fabrication  necessary  for  our  wants,  the  sum  total  of  produc- 
tion will  be  relatively  low.     Divide  the  value  of  production  by  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  and  the  quotient  will  represent  the  sum  available  per  capita 
for  consumption.     If  by  reason  of  lack  of  industry  or  skill  that  sum  is  re- 
duced £0  per  cent.,    the  scale  of  individual  living  must  be  reduced  20  per 
If  the  farmers  of  India  produce  only  a  value  per  head  one-eighth  as 
large  as  that  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  it  accounts  for  the  per- 
petual semi-starvation  of  the  Indian  people.     The  anomaly  is  presented  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  farmeis  that  existence  is  ever  on  the  border-land 
of  famine.     In  Europe,  for  example,  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Spain  rep- 
resent three  degrees  of  production,  and  a  similar  gradation  necessarily  exists 
m  consumption— m  wages  and  in  standard  of  living.  Something  cannot  come 
trom  nothing.     No  nation  can  consume  more  than  it  produces 


WA  &  08  A  ND  ESP  OH  TA  TlOtf. 

RECORD  of  the  growth  of  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  does 
not  warrant  the  assumption  that  higher  wages  are  an  inevitable  bar  to 
exportation.  Such  exportation  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  much  more 
than  doubled,  while  the  increase  of  population  was  only  70  per  cent. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  greater  effectiveness  of  labor  by  the  acquis- 
ition of  skill,  and  especially  by  inventions  and  ingenioua  appliances  for  the 
saving  of  labor.  Thus  in  certain  manufactures,  in  which  the  cost  of  labor 
has  been  double  that  paid  by  foreign  competitors,  exports  have  increased 
beyond  the  advance  in  population — in  some  cases  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty 
fold.  This  ability  to  export,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rate  of  wages, 
is  not  as  yet  general,  but  the  above  citation  of  fact  illustrates  the  possibil- 
ity— yea,  the  certainty — of  gradual  enlargement  of  the  list,  and  especially 
the  volume  of  exportable  goods,  partly  through  superior  skill  and  efficiency 
of  labor,  and  perhaps  in  larger  part  from  labor  saving  machines  and  proc- 
esses and  from  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and  marked  availability  fortheir 
intended  uses  in  the  manufactured  goods.  The  ability  to  export,  therefore, 
is  less  a  matter  of  muscle  of  the  mechanic  than  of  inventive  power  and  of 
cultivated  intellect  in  the  forms  and  the  adaptations  of  the  thing  manu- 
factured. The  higher  wages  may  thus  be  neutralized  by  the  aid  of  mind 
far  more  than  muscle. 

Unless  the  largest  variety  of  production  shall  be  encouraged,  and  the 
highest  shall  be  stimulated  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  our 
people  by  the  results  of  our  own  labor,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  sur- 
plus for  export.  The  example  of  Spain  and  India,  in  contrast  with  that 
of  England  and  Belgium,  or  of  France  and  Germany,  enforces  this  conclu- 
sion. But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  high  wages  must  co-exist  with  a  high 
standard  of  living,  as  the  history  of  wages  in  all  countries  shows,  can  we 
export  a  surplus  produced  by  high  wages  ?  Our  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  that  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  produced  by 
'the  highest  wages  of  the  world,  have  increased  much  faster  than  population, 
some  a  hundred,  some  a  thousand  fold.  Not  because  of  the  fact  of  high 
wages  but  in  spite  of  it,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  muscle  as  by  the 
creative  power  of  mind.  The  creations  of  invention,  in  the  lines  of  taste 
and  utility,  "adaptation  and  expedition,  can  nullify  the  obstruction  of  high 
wages  far  more  than  advance  in  skill  and  manual  dexterity.  It  is  a  matter 
of  time,  of  determined  effort,  of  high  endeavor,  to  render  wages  consistent 
with  the  large  exportation  of  surplus,  but  the  future  will  accomplish  it,  if 
the  present  scale  of  living  and  rate  of  wages  of  the  American  people  shall 
be  maintained. 

THE  HOME  MARKET. 

DURING  THE  PAST  ten  years  the  home  market  for  the  products  of 
agriculture  has  increased  thirty  per  cent,  from  advance  of  population 
alone.  In  three  or  four  decades  the  wants  of  sixty-five  millions  more 
will  double  the  present  demand  upon  our  agriculture,  and  make  a  mar- 
ket for  products  ample  for  subsistence  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  European  people.  Great  Britain,  in  her  little  garden  patch — largely 
occupied  by  houses  and  pleasure  grounds,  produces  .half  a  supply;  the 
sea  sands  of  the  Netherlands  partially  feed  a  dense  population  ;  East- 
ern Europe  is  an  enlarging  granary,  and  the  western  nations  usually 
supply  their  food  requirements  ;  therefore,  there  is  little  prospect  in  the 
immediate  or  distant  future  that  our  foreign  market  will  be  worthy  of 
consideration  in  comparison  with  the  present  overwhelming  and  constantly 
augmenting  importance  of  the  domestic  market,  which  is  th*  hope  of  the 
farmer  of  the  future. 


Witliia  a  few  months  past  there  has  been  an  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  pro6ts  of  farming,  made  mostly  by  political  farmers,  and 
relating  mainly  to  the  prices  of  cereals.  Cotton  brings  fully  the  average 
price  ot  the  last  decade,  and  the  last  crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown ; 
still  the  ferment  of  dissatisfaction  has  leavened  the  whole  South.  State 
and  national  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  show  that  an  agricultural  in- 
debtedness has  decreased  in  that  region,  that  the  home  market  is  increasing 
and  that  prosperity  is  more  general  than  ever  before ;  still  farmers  appear 
to  be  unhappy.  It  is  mainly  a  case  of  aroused  ambition  and  a  determin- 
ation to  be  felt  in  business,  and  especially  in  politics — and  it  is  in  these 
respects  a  hopeful  indication. 


With  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  17.5  pounds  of  cotton,  8.5 
ot  wool  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk,  linen  and  other  fibers,  the  claim  of 
superiority  in  supply  of  clothing  cannot  well  be  disputed.  Thus  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  world  consumes  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
wool  product  of  the  world.  If  the  people  of  Europe  should  demand  an 
equally  liberal  supply  the  earth  might  be  scoured  in  vain  for  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  consumption.  As  they  do  not,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  cotton  would  be  needed,  but  a  consumption  equal  to 
that  of  this  country  would  not  leave  a  pound  for  North  or  South  America, 
Asia,  Australasia  or  Oreanica.  Indeed,  it  would  not  suffice  for  more  than  a 
supply  of  15  pounds  per  head  to  Europe  alone. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  decline  of  population,  of  deserted  farms,  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States,  notably  in  New  Hampshire.  Yet  the  census 
shows  there  a  gain  of  about  thirty  thousand,  or  nine  per  cent.,  since 
1880,  and  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  depositors  in  savings  banks  as 
there  are  families.  Indeed,  these  deposits  represent  a  sum  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  per  capita  share  of  the  people  of  that  State  in  the  national 
debt,  and  are  many  fold  more  than  the  share  per  head  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  savings  bank  deposits.  Volumes  of  facts  illustrat- 
ing the  prosperity  of  our  working  people  might  be  adduced,  were  the  truth 
not  patent  and  clear  to  every  intelligent  observer. 


FARM  MORTGAGES. 

i  pHERE  HAS  BEEN  much  said  about  .arm  mortgages — quite  too  much. 
The  most  reckless  exaggerations  have  been  made,  and  unfortunately 
have  been  repeated  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  newspaper  interviews  and 
editorials.  If  the  census  can  obtain  the  facts,  it  will  show  that  they  have 
been  magnified  enormously  to  mislead  the  public.  All  statistical  analysis 
of  available  data  testifies  to  the  truth  of  this  averment.  Much  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  farm  mortgages  of  the  country  are  for  lands  and  improve- 
ments, increase  of  investment,  settlement  of  estates  and  release  to  sons  by 
wealthy  retiring  farmers,  and  are  evidences  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance 
and  thrift.  In  arid  lands  west  of  the  Missouri  there  have  been  crop  failures, 
which  have  proved  disastrous.  Thousands  without  means  have  gone  to  the 
verge  of  settlement,  and  risked  everything  upon  the  uncertainties  of  the 
season,  in  the  hope  of  building  a  home,  which  shall  be  a  future  competence 
or  lead  to  a  gainful  sale.  This  is  not  farming;  it  is  land  speculation,  with 
all  its  risks. 

The  future  of  the  American  farmer  depends  upon  himself.  His  position 
is  high  above  that  of  the  cultivator  of  Europe,  and  his  prospects  brighter. 
If  he  studio*  his  interest,  looking  beyond  the  present  to  the  practical  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  and  in  politics  follows  statesmen  rather  than  dema- 
gogues, he  will  continue  to  prosper. 
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OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  American  Protective  System  may  be  advocated  on  divers  grounds — 
economic,  political,  ethical.  The  subject  ot  this  Essay,  how3ver,  refers 
especially  to  economic  considerations,  calling  for  a  defense  of  the  Protective 
Tariff  on  the  ground  of  its  advantages  to  the  Labor  and  Industries  of  the 
United  States. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  to  show,  first,  how  by  a  Protective  Tariff  the  three 
great  groups  of  industries — agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial — 
have  been  developed  in  due  proportion  and  stimulated  to  yield  a  greater 
product  of  wealth ;  secondly,  how  this  increased  product  of  industry  has 
been  distributed  justly  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  labor  which  our  indus- 
tries employ;  and,  lastly,  how  the  prosperity  of  both  the  labor  and  the 
industries  is  bound  up  in  the  continuance  of  this  industrial  system. 

To  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  our  industries,  we  must 
recall  those  industries  a  century  ago.  Our  early  industrial  history  is  the 
history-  of  a  British  plantation.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were  alone 
developed.  Manufactures  were  neglected.  This  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  industry  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  from  England's  policy  of  sup- 
pressing colonial  manufactures  and  of  putting  bounties  on  agricultural 
exports,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  cheapness  of  land  and  the  desire 
of  the  colonists  to  appropriate  it.  After  political  independence  was 
achieved,  industrial  dependence  continued.  England  strove  to  keep  this 
country  still  her  "truck-farm"  by  the  "tyrannous  power  of  capital."  By 

*  Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p  195. 


icr  notorious  industrial  policy,  she  rendered  those  natural  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  manufactures — I  mean  the  lack  of  machinery,  the  lack  of 
skilled  workmen,  the  comparatively  high  rates  of  interest  and  wages — so 
formidable  that  finally  they  became  insuperable.  With  her  organized 
industrial  system  she  was  ever  ready  to  swamp  our  young  manufactures 
with  floods  of  cheaper  goods,  as  she  did  in  1784*  and  in  1815.f  In  1784  all 
Americans  were  practically  comprised  in  two  great  classes — farmers  and 
merchants  or  sailors.  J  So  unduly  was  agriculture  developed  that  in  1820, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  to  manufactures  accorded  by  two  wars, 
there  were  five  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  to  one  in  manufactures^ 
[The  tariff  has  changed  that  ratio  until  it  is  now  only  two  to  one.  ||]  There 
was,  thus,  a  century  ago,  no  prospect  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  our 
industries,  and  our  future  industrial  history  seemed  likely  to  be  that  of  an 
agricultural  nation. 

Such  being  the  trend  of  our  industrial  development,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  The  answer  is  manifest.  The  exclusive 
prosecution  of  agriculture  and  commerce — the  development  of  two  groups 
of  industries  instead  of  three — will  be  profitable  so  long  as,  and  no  longer 
than,  all  that  large  agricultural  surplus  produced  by  the  application  of  all 
the  labor  and  capital  to  the  land  will  exchange  in  European  markets  for  the 
products  of  manufacturing  indiistries.  While  this  power  to  exchange  lasts, 
buying  manufactures  would  be  cheaper  than  making  them ;  the  manufac- 
tories could  just  as  well  be  abroad,  and  the  maximum  of  wealth  could  be 
produced  by  devoting  all  the  labor  and  capital  to  only  two  of  the  three 
great  groups  of  industries  or  sources  of  wealth. 

The  advantage  of  that  marked  tendency  that  characterized  our  early 
industrial  history  depends,  therefore,  on  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Is  there 
a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  product  of  American  agriculture  when  all 
labor  and  capital  is  exerted  on  the  land  ?  Now,  how  stands  that  fact  ? 


*  D.  H.  Mason's  Short  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  chap.  I.,  passim. 
t  Matthew  Carey's  New  Olive  Branch,  1821. 
%  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  p.  439. 
§  Fourth  Census  in  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics,  vol.  in.,  p.  31. 
!1  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  pp.  1368  and  1372. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been  a  market  for  the  surplus 
product  of  American  agriculture  when  all  the  labor  and  capital  is  exerted 
on  the  land.  As  Colonies  we  had  no  acceptable  produce  to  offer  England 
for  all  the  manufactures  that  we  needed.*  Every  year  the  balance  of  trade 
went  heavily  against  us.  The  difference  was  paid  by  mortgages  on  planta- 
tions.* The  opening  of  the  ports  in  1784  was  followed  by  an  inundation  of 
cheap  manufactures.  Agricultural  produce  rotted  on  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  and  was  as  valuable  as  stones. t  English  factors  and  agents  col- 
lected the  debts  by  sheriff's  sales.  J  In  1791  Hamilton,  in  his  "  Report  on 
Manufactures,"  declared  the  foreign  market  altogether  inadequate.  While 
"the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  opened  to  this  country  profitable  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products  "§  there  was  no  surplus  wasted.  But  on  the 
opening  of  the  ports  in  1815  the  experience  of  1784  was  repeated.  J  After 
the  Napoleonic  wars  European  nations  could  feed  themselves. IT  "That 
agricultural  produce  is  too  abundant  in  the  United  States  for  the  markets  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed  for  a  moment,"  said 
Matthew  Carey  in  1821.**  In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  asked:  "Where  has 
the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  products  ? "  ft  r 

A  little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  foreign  trade  will  explain  the 
reason  for  this  limit  to  the  foreign  market.  The  value  of  our  agricultural 
surplus  depended  entirely  on  the  foreign  demand.  When  that  demand 
ceases  the  surplus  is  worthless.  The  exchange  between  Europe  and  America 
was  one  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  finished  goods — an  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  manufactured  commodities.  America  could  cer- 
tainly import  from  England  no  greater  value  of  manufactured  commodities 
than  she  made  a  return  for  in  agricultural  commodities.  Commodity  for 
commodity  is  the  only  permanent  basis  for  a  foreign  exchange.  Reciprocity 

*  Gee  on  Trade.     See  Thompson's  Political  Economy,  p.  342. 

t  Mason's  Tariff  History,   chap.  i. ;  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  I.,  p.  255. 

$  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  p.  255;  also  Mason,  chap.  I. 

§  Taussig's  Protection  to  Young  Industries,  p.  18. 

II  M.  Carey's  New  Olive  Branch,  passim. 

H  Young's  National  Economy,  p.  7! I. 

**  M.  Carey's  address  to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States,  1821. 
H  Coleman  Letter. 


Is  the  ultimate  law.  Gold  and  silver  bullion  have  but  little  importance  in 
foreign  trade.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  bills  of  exchange  to  purchase  com- 
modities ;  and,  when  a  nation  begins  to  export  bullion  largely,  trade  will 
soon  stop.  In  a  trade,  then,  between  Europe  and  America  the  value  of  all 
the  manufactures  that  could  be  obtained  from  Europe  was  limited  by  the 
value  of  all  the  agricultural  products  that  could  be  sent  there.  How  large, 
then,  can  that  foreign  market  be  ?  As  far  as  the  export  of  food-stuffs  is 
concerned,  the  market  is  limited  by  the  number  of  foreign  consumers.  This 
is  its  utmost  limit ;  but  it  will  be  far  less  than  this  because  foreign  countries 
have  other  sources  of  supply.  In  the  same  manner  the  demand  for  raw 
materials  will  be  regulated.  The  value  of  the  American  agricultural  sur- 
plus, it  thus  appears,  will  depend  as  much  on  the  nature  of  the  products  as 
on  their  quantity.  From  Europe  America  can  buy  commodities  only  to  the 
value  that  she  gives  in  return  acceptable  commodities.  America  may  have 
many  commodities  that  Europe  does  not  want. 

These  considerations  explain  the  reason  why  in  our  early  industrial  history 
all  the  agricultural  surplus  was  not  salable.  We  find  that  the  same 
limit  to  the  foreign  market  exists  to-day.*  Agriculture  furnishes  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  our  exports.  Agricultural  commodities  are,  therefore, 
our  chief  purchase-money.  But  to  what  amount  can  we  export  them  ? 
Statistics  show  only  to  about  the  amount  of  $500,000,000 — the  value  of  our 
agricultural  exports  for  1886.  Nor  can  we  hope  to  have  a  much  larger 
market.  For,  in  1881,  our  most  advantageous  year,  we  exported  only  about 
two  hundred  millions  more.f  The  reason  for  this  limit  to  the  foreign  mar-\ 
ket  is  obvious.  Europe  is  supplied  by  other  fields  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  American  wheat  must  now  compete  in  Mark  Lane  with  the  wheat 
of  Russia,  India,  Australia  and  South  America.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  in  his  last  report,  calls  particular  attention  to  this  increasing 
foregn  competition.]:  With  such  a  competition  is  it  at  all  unnatural  that 
the  foreign  market  should  be  greatly  limited  ?  I  have  now,  I  conceive, 
effectually  banished  the  delusion  of  a  boundless  foreign  market,  and  I  have 

*  These  figures  are  all  taken  from  the  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1886. 
t  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1882,  p.  13. 
%  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1886.  p.  58. 
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shown  that  there  never  can  be  a  market  for  all  our  agricultural  surplus  if  all 
the  labor  and  capital  are  exerted  on  the  land.  Let  us  now  re-examine  our 
early  industrial  state. 

The  existence  of  a  glut  in  agricultural  produce  manifestly  proves  that  too 
much  labor  and  capital  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Unless,  then,  the  grow- 
ing population  was  diverted  from  the  soil  a  continually  increasing  glut 
would  be  the  result.  Immigration  and  the  growth  of  population  would 
cause  not  more  wealth  but  more  waste.  If,  then,  all  the  capital  and  labor 
were  to  be  employed  most  productively,  they  must  engage  in  other  indus- 
tries. It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  population  would  not  multiply,  and  if  im- 
migrants would  not  come,  there  might  result  no  overproduction.  But  the 
first  of  these  suppositions  is,  of  course,  absurd,  and  the  second  is  impossible ; 
for  wealth  was  not  the  sole  object  that  brought  men  to  America,  and  the 
first  settlers  of  this  country  were  not  "  economic  "  men.  Unfortunately 
emigrants  came  here  from  Europe  without  first  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  needed  in  America  to  supply  Europe  with  food.  It  is  also  perfectly 
true  that  the  American  supply  of  agricultural  pvoduce  might  be  prevented 
from  exceeding  the  European  demand,  if  the  labor  and  capital  were  to  be  put 
on  ' '  half-time, "  or  if  only  a  part  were  to  be  employed.  But,  then,  all  the  labor 
and  capital  would  not  be  fully  employed,  unless,  indeed,  there  were  no  other 
industries.  We  had,  then,  this  state  of  things  under  free  foreign  trade.  Of 
the  three  great  groups  of  industries — agricultural,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing— only  two  were  being  developed.  Agriculture,  furthermore, 
engaged  more  labor  and  capital  than  it  could  profitably  employ. 

If,  then,  the  manufacturing  industries  could  enlist  the  energies  of  the 
surplus  capital  and  labor,  then,  unless  those  industries  were  speedily  devel- 
oped, the  capital  and  labor  of  the  nation  would  not  be  employed  most  pro- 
ductively; the  exclusive  development  of  only  two  groups  of  industries 
would  no  longer  yield  the  maximum  of  wealth. 

That  this  labor  and  capital  so  rapidly  multiplying  could  have  found  em- 
ployment in  commerce  will  appear  impossible  on  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  industries  having  been  always  free  to  all,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  suppressed  by  England,  must  have  attracted  all  the  capital  and 
labor  that  they  were  able  to  employ.  The  existence  of  the  agricultural 


glut  shows  that  there  were  yet  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labor.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  if  all  the  capital  and  labor  were  to  be  employed  most  produc- 
tively they  must  engage  in  manufacturing  industries. 

I  shall  now  show  at  some  length  why  under  free  trade  manufacturing  in- 
dustries could  not  have  been  developed ;  and  then  by  showing  that  the 
Tariff  has  developed  those  industries  at  the  expense  of  neither  the  agricul- 
tural nor  the  commercial,  I  shall  prove  that  the  Tariff  has  increased  the 
gross  product  of  industry. 

It  is  certain  that  manufactures  could  always  have  profitably  employed 
the  capital  and  labor  not  needed  in  agriculture.  That  manufactures  could 
become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation  has  certainly  been  proved  by  our 
subsequent  industrial  history.  Of  course  manufactures  would  prove  un- 
profitable, if  at  the  start  they  were  required  to  endure  the  fierce  competition 
of  foreign  industries ;  because  under  free  trade,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  they 
never  could  have  been  developed.  But,  granted  the  possibility  of  their 
continued  development,  would  not  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  them 
produce  wealth  ?  "The  requisites  of  production,"  says  Mill,  "are  two- 
labor  and  appropriate  natural  objects."  America  Lad  both  of  these  requi- 
sites in  abundance.  The  existence  of  the  first  requisite  is  proven  by  the 
agricultural  glut;  the  existence  of  the  second,  by  the  most  hasty  inventory 
of  the  nation's  resources.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  food  for  laborers, 
because  under  free  trade  there  was  always  a  plethora.  There  would  be  no 
lack  of  raw  materials,  because  a  whole  continent  could  be  devoted  to  their 
production.  There  were  bottomless  mines  and  boundless  forests.  There 
were  measureless  coal  beds  and  countless  streams.  The  forces  of  nature 
were  ready  to  co-operate  with  man.  If,  now,  it  be  contended  that  the  sur- 
plus labor  and  capital,  finding  agriculture  unprofitable,  would  have  with- 
drawn from  it  "naturally;"  that  a  continued  glut  of  agricultural  produce 
would  have  been  an  impossibility ;  that  this  labor  and  capital  would  have 
"naturally"  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries;  that  these  industries 
would  thus  have  sprung  up  spontaneously :  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  while  free  trade  lasted  the  glut  lasted,  and  that  this 
was  no  more  than  a  natural  result ;  in  the  second  place,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  while  free  trade  lasted  there  were  no  manufacturing  industries,  and 
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that  this,  too,  was  no  more  than  a  natural  result.  I  shall  now  develop  these 
points  somewhat  in  detail,  and  ascertain,  first,  whether  capital  and  labor 
would  have  withdrawn  valuntarily  from  agriculture ;  secondly,  whether  if 
capital  and  labor  had  engaged  in  manufactures  under  free  trade  those  in 
dustries  could  ever  have  been  developed. 

The  glut  in  agricultural  produce  was,  of  course,  attended  by  a  fall  in 
price.  But  it  cannnot  be  conceded  that  on  this  account  the  American  farmer 
would  have  lessened  his  production.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  price  of 
produce  in  Europe  must  be  high  enough  to  repay  the  American  farmer  for 
bringing  land  into  cultivation ;  but,  when  produce  fell  below  that  price,  he 
would  not  necessarily  lessen  his  production.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  prepare 
land  for  cultivation,  and  another  thing  to  cultivate  it.  To  bring  land  into 
cultivation  requires  the  investment  of  capital  to  clear  the  land  and  prepare  it 
for  tillage.  This  capital  thus  becomes  fixed  and  cannot  be  withdrawn.  But  to 
cultivate  land  requires  the  investment  of  capital  in  tools,  which  cannot  last 
long,  and  in  labor,  which  can  easily  be  dismissed.  This  capital  is  thus  cir- 
culating and  can  be  withdrawn  readily.  Now,  take  the  case  of  an  American 
farmer.  It  three  thousand  dollars  must  be  expended  by  him  to  prepare  land 
for  cultivation,  and  if  two  thousand  dollars  and  the  labor  of  two  men  are 
required  to  cultivate  it,  then  he  would  not  bring  land  into  cultivation  until 
the  price  of  wheat  was  sufficient  in  Europe  to  pay  the  interest  on  five 
thousand  dollars  and  the  wages  of  two  men.  But  when  his  land  is  once 
under  cultivation  he  will  not  withdraw  it  so  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  two  thousand  dollars  and  the  wages  of  two 
men.  The  export  price  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  overproduction,  might 
fall  twenty-five  cents  on  the  bushel,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  five  years,*  and 
yet  the  farmer  will  not  lessen  his  production.  He  will  continue  to  produce 
until  the  price  falls  so  low  that  it  no  longer  yields  the  interest  on  two  thou 
sand  dollars  and  the  wages  of  two  laborers.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
capital  invested  in  land  could  not  have  been  easily  extricated,  although 
American  farming  became  quite  unprofitable,  and  that  a  very  considerable 
fall  in  price  would  have  been  necessary  before  capital  and  labor  would  have 

*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1886,  p.  50. 


withdrawn  "  naturally  "  from  agriculture.  But,  suppose  that  the  price  of 
produce  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  no  longer  replaced  even  circulating  capital, 
or  suppose  that  the  increasing  capital  £nd  labor  had  avoided  agriculture 
and  sought  to  engage  in  manufactures,  could  these  industries  have  been  de- 
veloped under  free  trade  ?  I  answer,  no.  That  without  the  Tariff  we  would 
have  had  some  manufactures  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied ;  but  that  under  free 
trade  we  would  ever  have  approached  our  present  industrial  eminence  can- 
not be  pretended  for  an  instant. 

In  the  first  place,  this  theory  of  the  spontaneity  of  manufactures,  is,  in 
the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  "refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  all  countries."  There  is  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  manufactory 
that  has  not  in  some  way  been  directly  encouraged  by  government.  Here, 
free  trade  should  certainly  take  up  the  burden  of  proof,  because  it  maintains 
that  that  which  has  never  happened  in  any  country,  before  or  since,  would 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  But,  it  is  easy  to  show 
why,  without  a  Tariff,  we  never  would  have  developed  our  manufacturing 
industries.  Suppose  that,  under  free  trade,  we  had  bought  foreign 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  our  acceptable  products,  and  then  the  surplus 
capital  and  labor  had  undertaken  to  manufacture  the  rest  of  the  desired 
commodities  under  American  conditions.  The  manufactures  of  Europe  and 
the  manufactures  of  America  would  then  be  sold  in  the  same  market.  Now; 
such  a  system  of  direct  and  indirect  production  of  manufactures  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  in  the  case  of  similar  commodities.  The  difficulty 
would  arise  from  the  difference  of  price  necessitated  by  the  different  cost  of 
production.  That  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  one  element  of  wages. 

The  wages  of  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  generally  agreed,  were 
determined,  at  first,  by  the  profit  in  farming.  Until  a  man  could  earn 
more  by  entering  a  factory,  he  preferred  to  take  a  farm.  Now,  the  profit 
in  farming  depends  on  two  elements :  the  efforts  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  So  great  in  America  was  this  latter  element,  that  a  — 
very  slight  effort  brought  a  bountiful  return.  In  America,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  production  in  agriculture  was  small,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  I 
farmer's  exertion,  and  wages  were  thus  high.  In  Europe,  however,  where  '< 
and  was  scarce  and  less  fruitful,  after  centuries  of  cultivation,  ^ages  were  * 
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low.  The  European  laborer  must  either  take  the  proffered  wages  or 
starve.  The  American  laborer  may  become  a  land  owner.  The  American 
manufacturer,  now,  starts  his  factory  to  produce  the  rest  of  the  commodities 
necessary  for  the  home  consumption.  He  will,  then,  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer,  in  the  production  of  similar  goods.  To  attract 
laborers  from  farming,  the  American  manufacturer  must  offer  higher  rewards 
than  can  be  obtained  on  the  farm,  and  to  do  this  he  must  advance  the  price 
of  his  goods.  To  him,  the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages,  is  high. 
But  his  European  rival  has  no  such  wages  to  pay.  He  does  not  employ 
men,  but  "hands."  To  him,  the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages, 
is  low.  The  price  of  his  goods  is,  therefore,  far  less.  The  American 
laborer,  for  his  part,  refuses  to  work  for  such  terms  as  the  European 
laborer.  He  prefers  living  at  ease,  owning  his  own  land,  to  toiling  as  an 
industrial  slave.  If,  then,  the  American  goods  are  to  be  made  at  all,  they 
must  be  sold  at  a  higher  price.  The  American  article  and  the  European 
article,  with  different  prices,  are  now  in  the  same  market.  But  "there 
cannot  be,  for  the  same  article,  two  prices  in  the  same  market."  The 
American  manufacturer  is,  therefore,  forced  either  not  to  sell  at  all  or  to  sell 
at  great  loss.  American  capital  and  labor  are,  in  either  case,  ruined.  Under 
free  trade,  the  history  of  American  manufactures  is  one  continual  history 
of  industrial  disasters. 

"Whenever  an  attempt  was  made,  by  Americans,  to  establish  competing 
manuufctures,  the  European  Chiefs  of  Industry,  with  their  half-fed  hordes, 
rushed  in  "to  reconquer  the  American  market."  Notable  to  satisfy  the 
whole  of  the  American  demand  for  manufactures,  England,  by  selling 
large  quantities  at  a  loss,  prevented  America  from  satisfying  the  rest  of  that 
demand.  England  has  ever  dreaded  the  day  when  American  manufactories, 
supplying  the  whole  of  the  home  market,  would  "  lessen  the  dependence  " 
of  America.  Had  there  been  no  laws  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  the  history  of  those  manufactures  would  have  been  one 
oft-recurring  cycle  of  effort,  struggle  and  relapse.  Our  present  industrial 
structure  would  be  an  industri;vl~ruin! Alfutter  apathy  would  yet  hang 
like  a  pall  over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  streams  of  Connecti- 
cut. A  nation  of  farmers,  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns,  would  yet  be 
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dozing  in  its  Sleepy  Hollows.  There  would  have  been  no  great  industrial 
class  which  continually  toils  and  spins.  It  would  have  remained  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  to  see  Pittsburgh,  and  Johnstown,  and  Lowell,  and 
Wifiimantic,  with  their  "tall  chimneys  smoking." 

But  the  great  men  who  stood  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  compre- 
hended most  thoroughly  our  industrial  problem.  They  determined  to 
secure  for  this  country  the  maximum  of  wealth  by  the  full  employment  of 
all  the  capital  and  of  all  the  labor.  Such  was  their  purpose,  and  to 
achieve  it  they  saw  but  one  means —  ' '  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
manufactures."  They  were  the  great  American  economists,  for  they  studied 
to  increase  the  opulence  of  the  nation.  They  believed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  "to  promote  the  general  welfare."  But  of  that  new 
Evangel —  "the  Gospel  of  Mammon,"  whose  leading  text  is  Laisses-Faire, 
loudly  proclaimed  by  the  English  apostles,  and  devoutly  believed  by  the 
American  disciples,  those  statesmen  had  not  heard.  Yet  they  had  no  idea  of 
remaining  idle,  when  they  had  the  means  to  produce  and  the  capacity  to 
consume.  They  had  no  idea  of  postponing  manufacturing  until  interest 
and  wages  had  fallen  to  the  European  level.  They  determined  to  rebel 
against  the  industrial  tyranny  as  they  rebelled  against  the  political.  And 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1789,  they  declared  their  industrial  independence  by 
enacting  the  first  Tariff  law. 

The  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  our  manufacturing  industries  are 
certainly  inestimable,  for  to  the  Tariff  those  industries  now  owe  their 
existence.  The  Tariff  first  sheltered  American  manufactures  from  the 
attacks  of  British  capital,  and  thus  gave  the  productive  power  of  the 
nation  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  The  skill  that  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  could  be  acquired  only  after  years  of 
experience,  'i'he  industries  required  protection  during  the  period  of 
tuition.  When  once  those  industries  were  developed  there  would  result  a 
greater  and  a  cheaper  production.  Protection  was  granted,  and  the 
industries  immediately  prospered. 

Space  permits  no  attempt  to  trace  that  splendid  industrial  progress  from 
the  days  of  Slater  and  Whitney  and  Lowell,  to  the  days  of  Baldwin 
and  Corliss  and  Edison.  But  the  results  are  indeed  marvelous.  Were 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  the  prophet  of  Protection,  to  appear  among  us  to-day, 
and  make  a  second  report  on  American  Manufactures,  he  would  behold  a 
development  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  He  would  see  the  seventeen 
branches  of  manufactures  that  struggled  for  existence  in  his  day  increased 
in  less  than  a  century  to  more  than  three  hundred  ;  he  would  see  the  vast 
labratories  of  nature  explored  and  the  elements  turned  to  the  service  of 
man  ;  he  would  see  on  all  our  rivers  those  grand  palaces  of  the  arts  which 
fill  the  air  with  the  hum  of  myriad  wheels.  Astounded,  he  would  survey 
those  busy  hives  of  industry — now  the  rivals,  and  soon  to  be  the  victors,  of 
their  European  prototypes — Paterson,  the  American  Lyons  ;  Trenton,  the 
American  Burslem  ;  Waltham,  the  American  Geneva  ;  and  Philadelphia, 
the  American  Manchester. 

A  few  figures  from  the  census  of  1880  will  show  how  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  course  of  only 
thirty  years,  from  1850  to  1880,  there  was  a  gain  in  the  gross  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  over  426  per  cent. ;  a  gain  in  the  capital  invested 
of  over  423  per  cent. ;  a  gain  in  the  wages  paid  of  over  300  per  cent. ;  and  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  of  over  185  per  cent. 

Thus  the  Tariff,  by  developing  the  manufacturing  industries,  has  solved 
the  great  industrial  problem — How  can  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
nation  produce  the  maximum  of  wealth  ?  I  shall  now  illustrate  by  a 
few  stactistics  how  by  a  Tariff  we  obtain  the  maximum  of  wealth 
to-day.*  Our  total  exports  for  1886  amounted  to  $665,964,529.  Of 
this  sum  seventy-three  per  cent.,  or  about  $500,000,000,  consisted  of 
agricultural  products.  With  these  commodities,  therefore,  we  obtain  the 
desired  foreign  commodities,  and  our  imports,  furthermore,  are  limited  by 
these  exports,  because  we  cannot  buy  more  than  we  can  pay  for.  We 
dispose  of  our  exports  in  the  following  manner  :  Food-stuffs  to  the  value 
of  $238,990,434  are  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  to  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods.  Beyond  this  amount  Europe  will  take  no  food-stuffs 
from  us,  because  she  has  other  sources  of  supply.  With  Europe  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  She  takes  all  the  food  that  she 


*  These  figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1886. 
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wants,  and  is  ready  to  give  us  an  equal  return  in  manufactured 
goods.  But  we  cannot  import  manufactures  from  Europe  to  the  value  of 
$338,990,434,  bcecause  with  the  rest  of  the  world  we  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade ;  for  outside  of  Europe  we  can  sell  no  agricultural  produce. 
Our  trade  outside  of  Europe  is  in  great  part  one  for  luxuries,  and  this 
adverse  balance  must  be  settled  with  cash.  By  bills  of  exchange  on 
European  bankers  we  pay  this  adverse  balance  with  the  favorable  European 
balance.  When  this  unfavorable  balance  is  paid,  whatever  is  yet  due  from 
Europe  may  be  paid  by  exports  to  this  country  of  manufactured  goods. 
Now,  in  return  for  our  $238,990,434  worth  of  food-stuffs,  we  obtain,  after 
paying  the  adverse  balance,  manufactures  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  iron  and 
steel,  wood  and  leather,  to  the  value  of  only  $155,270,448.  These  goods 
all  compete  with  the  products  of  our  protected  industries.  This  sum  of 
$155,000,000,  therefore,  represents  what  amount  of  manufactures  we  could 
obtain  under  free  trade.  More  than  this  we  could  not  obtain,  because  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  want  no  more  of  our  commodities.  Now,  suppose  we 
had  free  trade;  suppose  we  had  no  protective  industries  to  manufacture 
commodities  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  wood  and  leather;  sup- 
pose we  had  only  $155,000,000  worth  of  those  commodities,  how  much  less 
then  would  be  the  wealth  of  the  nation?  How  much  less  would  our 
industries  yield?  How  much  less  a  value  of  necessary  commodities  would 
we  have  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  desires?  The  gross  product  of  all  our 
manufactures  is  about  $5,500,000,000.  The  census  of  1880  put  it  at 
$5,369,579,191.*  Now,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  product  of  the 
protected  or  competing  industries  is  about  $2,500,000,000.  Under  free 
trade,  therefore,  we  would  be  without  this  wealth.  For  we  are  in  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  We  must  either  go  without  these  commodities  or  else 
make  them ;  since  to  have  the  commodities  we  must  have  the  industries. 
Under  Protection  we  obtain  manufactures  indirectly  by  exchange  to  the 
value  of  $155,000,000,  and  by  producing  manufactures  directly  to  the  value 
of  $2,500,000,000.  Our  total  consumption  of  the  products  of  competing 
manufactures  is,  therefore,  to-day  $2,655,000,000.  If,  then,  under  free 

*Census  of  Manufactures,  p.  10, 
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trade  we  could  not  produce  the  $2,500,000,000  worth  of  manfactures, 
because  they  are  the  products  of  protected  industries,  how  could  we  obtain 
what  we  annually  need  for  consumption — commodities  to  the  value  of 
$2,655,000,000?  Will  Great  Britain  mid  Europe  sell  us  manufactured 
goods  to  the  value  of  $2,655,000,000  for  agricultural  produce  to 
the  valde  of  only  $2,500,000,000?  Such  a  proposition  is  preposterous;  but 
free  trade  must  maintain  it  or  admit  that  we  would  have  less  wealth.  Of 
the  goods  demanded  for  the  American  consumption  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion, less  than  one-eighth,  can,  therefore,  be  obtained  fiom  abroad.  Under 
free  trade  we  would  have  only  this  fraction,  and  go  without  the  remaining 
seven-eighths.  Under  Protection  we  can  have  the  whole  amount  desired. 
If,  under  free  trade,  an  attempt  were  made  to  buy  from  abroad,  and  then 
to  produce  the  remainder  at  home,  there  would  be  two  prices  for  the  same 
article  in  the  same  market,  which  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  price  of 
the  whole  supply,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  Avill  be  fixed,  by  the  price  of 
that  portion  raised  at  the  greatest  expense.  If  the  American  manufacturer 
cannot  get  this  price  he  will  not  produce  the  manufactures,  and  we  go 
•without  the  wealth.  If  the  American  producer  gets  this  price  under  free 
trade,  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  raises  his  price,  then  the  Tariff 
most  certainly  does  not  tax  the  consumer.  A  Protective  Tariff  simply 
increases  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  to  the  amount  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production  of  the  domestic  article.  The  Tariff  thus  compels  the  foreign 
and  domestic  article  to  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  thereby  rendering  prices 
stable  for  the  home  producer,  and  furnishing  the  whole  amount  desired  to 
the  home  consumer. 

The  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  the  manufacturing  industry  are,  indeed, 
evident.  But  have  manufactures  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  other 
industries?  I  shall  now  show  that  manufactures  are  by  no  means  parasitical, 
but  that  the  Tariff,  while  it  has  developed  the  manfacturing  industries, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  both  .agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  American  agriculture  proceed  from  thi? 
— that  it  has  substituted  a  domestic  for  a  foreign  market.  As  a  result  of 
the  Tariff  the  factory  competes  with  the  farm  for  laborers,  and  so  attracts 
numbers  from  the  soil.  The  factory  removes  those  superfluous  farmers 
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whose  labor  causes  a  glut  and  results,  not  in  wealth,  but  in  waste.  Thus 
the  rivals  of  the  farmer  in  production  become  his  consumers.  The  factory,  ; 
furthermore,  has  attracted  labor  from  abroad,  thus  increasing  the  home , 
market.  Of  immigrants  the  factory  has  received  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  farm.*  But  this  is  not  all.  Under  Protection  the  farmer  exchanges  ,' 
his  produce  with  the  domestic  instead  of  the  foreign  mechanic.  This  is 
manifestly  to  the  farmer's  advantage ;  for  the  domestic  mechanic  consumes 
the  manufactures  of  other  domestic  mechanics,  who  in  their  turn  consume 
the  farmer's  produce,  and  thus  increase  the  home  market.  But  the  foreign 
mechanic  consumes  foreign  manufactures,  and  that  confers  no  additional 
benefit  on  the  farmer.  Thus  has  Protection  suostituted  for  the  two  boasted 
markets  of  free  trade — one  of  which  is  too  small  and  the  other  too  fluc- 
tuating— one  market  at  home,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
foreign  market,f  and  absolutely  certain.  A  home  market  benefits  the  agri- 
cultural industries  in  most  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it 
enables  the  land  of  this  country  to  be  used  in  its  most  productive  manner. 
This  free  trade  would  prevent.  When  an  agricultural  country  exchanges 
with  a  manufacturing  country  it  must  sow  its  lands  to  those  staples  which 
that  country  demands.  Thus,  we  export  to  England  to-day  only  three 
vegetable  staples — cotton,  wheat  and  tobacco.  Now,  so  long  as  the  demand 
of  a  manufacturing  country  is  confined  to  a  few  articles,  the  productive 
power  of  the  agricultural  country  must  be  diminished.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate  which  characterize  this  country  are  capable  of 
producing  numerous  varieties  of  crops.  Every  soil  is  more  productive  when 
sown  to  one  crop  than  to  another.  But,  under  free  trade,  these  advantages 
are  all  lost.  m  The  soils,  whatever  may  be  their  appropriate  crops,  must  be 
diverted  from  their  best  use  to  raise  those  crops  for  which  alone  there  is 
demand.  Is  not  productive  power  thus  lost?  To  diminish  cost  of  trans- 
portation those  crops  are  exported  whose  density  of  value  is  greatest. 
Land  will  be  diverted  from  the  production  of  the  more  bulky  yet  more 
abundant  corn  to  that  of  the  more  compact  yet  scarcer  wheat.  Then,  too, 


*  Tenth  Census,  Manufactures,  p.  26.     Compendium,  pp.  1368  and  1372. 
•(•  Bureau  of  Statistics  Report  for  1880.    Census  of  Agriculture,  1880,  p.  27. 
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there  is  no  demand  for  the  perishable  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  from  their 
production  the  suitable  lands  must  be  diverted.  Above  all,  the  continuous 
demand  for  the  same  few  products  prevents  any  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  absence  of  a  certain  and  near  market  prevents  any  careful  tillage, 
and  leads  to  extensive  instead  of  intensive  cultivation.  Had  America 
adhered  to  free  trade  this  misappropriation  of  the  soils  must  have  inevitably 
resulted.  One  fact  will  show  how  wasteful  American  agriculture  might 
have  been.  In  1770  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  our  exports  con- 
sisted of  tobacco.*  And,  had  free  trade  continued,  we  would  now  be 
striving  to  monopolize  the  European  markets,  diverting  all  our  land  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco.  We  would  never  have  developed 
those  fourteen  "principal  vegetable  productions"  and  those  "orchard 
products"  that  we  have  to-day. J  These  advantages  to  agriculture  could 
only  proceed  from  the  creation  of  a  home  market.  On  account  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  there  is  still  another  reason  why  the  home 
market  is  more  advantageous  than  the  foreign.  When  agricultural 
products  are  consumed  near  the  farm  nitrogenous  refuse  may  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  But  when  those  products  are  shipped  to  foreign  markets, 
there  can  be  no  such  return.  The  soil  is  practically  transported,  and 
lands  lose  their  fertility.  The  Tariff  has  prevented  this  "  earth-butchery  " 
in  the  United  States.  The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  a  market  for  the 
surplus  is  strongly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mill.  "  A  country,"  he  says,  "will  sel- 
dom have  a  productive  agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  population,  or 
the  only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce."! 
It  has,  I  believe,  been  thoroughly  established  that  such  a  market  never  has 
existed,  and  does  not  now  exist  abroa<LXj3y  a  Protective  Tariff  we  have 
created  such  a  market  at  home.  "The  arrival  of  manufacturers,"  to  use 
Mill's  expression,  has  enriched  the  farmers  by  the  value  of  the  food  that 
would  not  have  been  produced  had  those  manufacturers  not  been  here  to 
consume  it,  or  which  would  have  been  produced  only  to  rot  in  granaries. 
Nay,  more,  the  factory  has  stimulated  the  farm  to  still  greater  efforts  to 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  m. ,  p.  572. 
\  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  vol.  i. ,  p.  738. 
\  Political.Economy,  book  i.,  chap.  viiL 
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supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  food.  An  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  tlie  Tariff  to  agriculture  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  methods  of  agriculture  have  been 
vastly  improved  since  the  days  when  farmers  plowed  their  lands  -with 
wooden  "bull-plows,"  sowed  their  grain  broadcast,  cut  it  with  a  scythe, 
and  thrashed  it  with  a  flail.*  Had  we  not  fostered  the  mechanical  arts  by 
a  Protective  Tariff,  would  the  agricultural  implements  of  Auburn  and  Chi- 
cago be  now  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the  world  ?f  Would  American 
agriculture  have  undergone  that  great  revolution  produced  by  American 
steam -plows  and  stone-cutters,  and  reapers  and  binders?  In  less  than  a 
century  would  the  product  per  man  have  increased  five-fold?  f  The  history 
of  American  agriculture  negatives  such  conclusions.  Colonial  agriculture 
was  rude  and  exhausing ;  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  the 
crops  were  never  practised.  §  A  period  of  awakening  followed  the  Revolution, 
and  as  agriculture  under  the  tariffs  became  more  profitable,  it  gradually  came  to 
be  studied  as  a  science.  With  the  invention  of  McCormick  that  science  began 
its  extraordinary  development,  continually  furthered  by  agricultural  chemis- 
try and  agricultural  machinery.  The  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  the  agri- 
cultural industries  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words 
of  Mr.  Mill— a  "market"  and  "tools."  The  Tariff  has,  therefore, 
stimulated  those  industries,  and  enabled  them  to  yield  a  greater  product 
of  wealth.  S 

Nor  has  a  Protective  Tariff  less  stimulated  the  development  of  the  third 
great  group  of  industries — the  commercial.  Even  if  commerce  meant  no 
more  than  exchange  between  different  nations,  the  Tariff  could  not  be 

rged  with  checking  it  to-day.     For  I  have  shown  that  our  exports  are 
limited  by  the  foreign  demand,  and  that  imports  in  the  long  run  must  bal- 
ance exports.     A  Tariff  does  not  stop  commerce.     Our  commerce  would  be 
ut  little  increased  were  the  Tariff  now  removed.     There  would  be,  it  is 

e,  under  free  foreign  trade  a  great  demand  in  this  country  for  foreign 


*McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I.,  p.  18. 
\  Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  41. 
$  Tenth  Census,  Agriculture:  History  of  American  Agriculture. 
§  Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  14. 
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manufactures ;  but  there  would  be  no  supply  at  the  only  terms  we  could 
offer.  Where  could  we,  with  only  agricultural  products,  purchase  by  ex- 
change in  foreign  commerce  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $2,655,000,000? 
But  commerce  does  mean  more  than  mere  foreign  trade.  Commerce  in- 
cludes the  home  trade  as  well.  Adam  Smith,  the  free  trade  patriarch,  de- 
clared the  home  trade  to  be  far  more  profitable  than  the  foreign.  He  says 
that  if  a  given  amount  of  capital  purchases  and  interchanges  goods  within 
the  same  country,  that  country  will  gain  twice  as  much  advantage  from  that 
capital  as  if  it  had  purchased  and  interchanged  an  equal  value  of  good! 
with  another  country.  For,  in  the  first  case,  this  capital  encourages  only- 
one  native  industry;  in  the  second,  two.  Moreover,  in  the  home  trade 
capital  circulates  more  swiftly.  When,  therefore,  an  equal  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  employed  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  first  capital  will 
be  far  more  efficient  and  profitable  than  the  second ;  because  it  can  effect  in 
the  same  time,  and  with  less  cost  for  insurance,  many  more  exchanges  than 
the  second.  The  Tariff  has  created  for  the  United  States  such  a  domestic 
or  internal  commerce.  The  Tariff  has  stimulated  commerce,  because  it  has 
enabled  the  surplus  product  of  the  farm  to  find  a  market  at  the  adjacent 
factory.  Our  railroads  and  canals  are  the  commercial  industries.  Since 
this  exchange  of  products  between  farm  and  factory  has  become  possible 
our  internal  commerce  has  attained  mammoth  proportions.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  railroads  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  wealth.  The  mileage  is 
now  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1880  our  domestic  com- 
merce, measured  in  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  alone,  was  more  than 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  foreign  commerce.* 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  the  industries  of 
the  United  States,  let  me  summarize  my  argument.  Beginning  with  that  incon- 
tesiiiblefaot,  an  unsalable  agricultural  surplus,  Ihave  shown  that  if  ourlabor 
and  capital  wereto  be  fully  employed,  that  if  we  were  to  obtain  the  maximum 
of  wealth,  there  must  be  developed  in  this  country  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. I  have  shown  that  under  free  trade  their  development  was  im- 
possible. I  have  shown  that  under  Protection  they  have  been  developed, 

*  Census:  Transportation,  p.  10.    Bureau  of  Statistics,  1880,  p.  88. 
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and  that  at  the  same  time  the  agricultural  and  commercial  industries  have 
been  stimulated.  1  have,  therefore,  proved  that  the  Tariff  has  increased 
the  gross  product  of  our  industries.  Under  free  trade  our  production  of 
wealth  was  in  great  part  an  indirect  production.  We  produced  the  desired 
manufactured  commodities  by  exchanging  others  for  them.  England 
balked  us  in  all  attempts  at  a  direct  production.  Our  production  was  there- 
fore limited  by  the  extent  of  the  foreign  market  for  our  agricultural  sur- 
plus. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  desired  to  consume,  and  had  the 
labor  and  capital  requisite  to  produce  a  far  greater  amount  of  wealth  than 

ey  could  produce  indirectly,  in  no  wise  enabled  them  to  do  so.  It  is  true 
that  under  free  trade  a  small  effort  would  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
wealth  than  a  like  effort  could  at  first  produce  under  Protection.  But  that 
effort  under  free  trade  could  never  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  nation's  desires. 
Under  free  trade  we  could  obtain  a  small  supply  of  manufactures  at  a  some- 
what cheaper  price,  but  beyond  that  supply  we  could  obtain  nothing. 
Under  Protection  we  obtain  all  that  we  desire  at  a  rapidly  cheapening 
price.  Under  Protection  production  can  have  no  limit  but  the  energies  of 
the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  continent. 

I  pass  now  to  the  advantages  of  a  Protective  Tariff  to  the  labor  of  the 
United  States.  To  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  the  working- 
man  we  must  recall  his  condition  a  century  ago.  During  the  early  indus- 
trial period,  until  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  1815,  there 
was,  properly  speaking,  no  great  laboring  class.  Laborers  were  then  en- 
gaged either  in  farming,  or  in  occupations  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  black- 
smith and  mason,  who  render  a  kind  of  personal  service,  and  must  there- 
fore be  near  the  person  for  whom  they  work.  There  was  no  class 
that  was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  for  the  manufactures  consumed 
in  America  were  produced  by  foreign  laborers.  The  establishment  in  this 
country  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  therefore,  required  the  creation  of 
a  great  industrial  class.  Of  the  state  of  the  laborer  in  the  early  industrial 
period  we  have  authentic  accounts.  So  miserable  was  his  condition  thaL, 
we  can  hardly  understand  how  in  less  than  a  century  his  condition  could 
have  been  so  ameliorated.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  rate  of  wages  was 
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lower  by  one-half  than  at  present.*  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  great 
depreciation  of  money.  Colonel  Wright,  the  eminent  statistician,  has 
traced  the  history  of  wages  from  1752  to  1860. t 

The  following  table  compiled  from  his  work  will  show  how  great  has 
been  the  rise  in  wages: 

1786.  1860. 

Blacksmiths $  .667  $1.25 

Carpenters 538  1.25 

Common  unskilled  labor 311  1 .00 

But  we  cannot  understand  how  much  lower  wages  really  were  a  century 
ago  until  we  learn  that  a  working  day  lasted  invariably  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  J  It  was  not  until  1824  that  the  subject  of  shorter  hours  was  agi- 
tated, and  no  reduction  at  all  was  made  in  the  hours  of  work  until  1840. § 
Nor  can  we  understand  what  was  the  real  position  of  the  laborer  until  we 
see  how  little  his  wages  could  procure.  A  century  ago  the  American 
laborer  had  but  few  of  those  comforts  that  he  regards  as  necessaries 
to-day.  The  houses  of  laborers  were  ' '  meaner,  their  food  was  coarser,  their 
clothing  was  of  commoner  stuff."  ||  The  houses  were  especially  comfortless. 
The  floors  were  covered  with  sand  for  carpet.  There  was  no  glass  upon  the 
table,  no  china  in  the  cupboard,  no  prints  upon  the  wall,  no  stove,  no  coal, 
no  matches.!"  The  food  was  correspondingly  poor.  "The  artisan's  food 
was  simple,  often  coarse,  and,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  bare  necessities  of 
life."  **  The  laborer  had  but  few  of  the  vegetables  that  are  now  most  com- 
mon, and  enjoyed  fresh  meat  only  once  a  week,  ft  Nor  was  the  clothing  of 
the  laborer  better  than  his  food.  "The  clothes  of  the  artisan,"  says  Mr. 
McMaster,  "  would  now  be  thought  abominable.  A  pair  of  yellow  buckskin 
or  leathern  breeches,  a  checked  shirt,  a  red  flannel  jacket,  a  rusty  felt  hat 


*  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,p.  96. 

•(•Historical  Review  of  Wages  and  Prices,  1753-1860. 

t  McMaster's  History,  vol.  II.,  p.  617. 

§  Wright's  History  of  Wages  and  Prices,  p.  10. 

II  McMaster's  History,  vol.  i. ,  p.  96. 

H  McMaster's  History,  vol.  I.,  p.  96. 

**  Wright's  History,  p.  11. 

ft  McMaster's  History,  vol.  I.,  p.  97. 
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eked  up  at  the  corners,  shoes  of  neat's  skin  set  off  with  huge  buckles  of 
brass,  and  a  leathern  apron  comprised  his  scanty  wardrobe. "  * 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  American  workingman  a  century  ago.  How 
great  has  been  the  improvement  in  his  condition  may  be  learned  from 
observation,  from  the  reports  of  the  State  Labor  Bureaus  which  publish 
workingmen's  budgets,  or  from  volumes  of  incontestable  statistics  that  show 
the  present  high  rate  of  wages  in  America.  The  question  now  is :  What  has 
conferred  these  advantages  upon  the  labor  of  the  United  States  ? 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  the  industries  I  have  indicated 
already  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  Tariff  to  labor.  The  excessive 
agricultural  surplus,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  was  the 
product  of  capital  and  labor  disadvantageous^  employed.  Now  if,  as  I 
have  proved,  it  was  impossible  under  free  trade  to  employ  on  "full  time" 
all  the  capital  and  all  the  labor,  and  thus  to  produce  the  maximum  of  wealth, 
does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  the  share  of  the  laborer 
was  less  than  it  might  have  been  ?  Free  trade  offered  but  little  opportunity 
for  work,  and  consequently  wages  were  low.  The  Tariff,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  given  steady  employment  for  the  workingman,  and  thus  it  has  raised 
wages.  Under  free  trade  the  fields  of  employment  opened  to  the  laborer 
were  both  few  and  contracted.  He  had  practically  to  choose  between  the 
ship  and  the  farm.  Free  trade  prevented  any  diversification  of  industry, 
and  consequently  any  diversification  of  employment.  Wages  were  low  be- 
cause there  was  little  demand  for  labor.  It  was  the  saying  of  Richard  Cob- 
den  that  when  two  workmen  were  running  after  one  master,  wages  were 
low ;  but  when  two  masters  were  running  after  one  workman,  wages  were 
The  Tariff  has  opened  up  so  many  fields  of  industry  in  which  capital 
has  sought  most  eagerly  to  engage,  that  the  American  workman  has  been 
pursued,  not  by  two,  but  by  twenty  masters.  The  demand  for  labor  has 
made  wages  high.  Again,  the  Tariff  has  raised  the  rate  of  wages,  because 
it  has  made  agriculture  more  profitable.  The  profits  in  farming,  I  have 
already  shown,  constituted  the  minimum  of  wages  that  could  be  paid  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Now  the  Tariff  prevented  the  overproduction  of 


*McMaster's  History,  vol.  i..  p.  98. 
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agriculture,  and  thus  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  land.  The  Tariff 
has  thus  raised  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Wages,  however,  have  risen 
far  above  this  minimum.  Laborers  have  engaged  in  Industrie  s  more  prolific 
of  wealth  than  agriculture.  Those  industries  are  the  result  of  a  Protective 
Tariff.  With  the  development  of  manufactures  the;  gross  product  of  tin- 
nation's  industry  has,  as  I  have  shown,  been  increased;  and  as  wages  are 
paid  out  of  this  gross  product  they  have  also  increased. 

But  free-traders  contend  that  a  Protective  Tariff  can  raise  wages  only 
nominally,  not  really.  The  greater  cost  of  living,  consequent  upon  the 
higher  prices,  is,  they  contend,  a  complete  offset  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
Now,  this  matter  has  been  settled  mathematically.  Colonel  Wright,  in  his 
''Comparative  Wages  and  Prices,  1860-1883,  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,"  declares  that,  although  wages  in  Massachusetts  are  77  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain,*  the  cost  of  living  is  only  about  17  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  f 

But,  besides  this  demonstration  by  Colonel  Wright  of  the  fact  that  real 
wages  are  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  there  are  reasons  why  they 
are  so,  and  why  the  Tariff  has  been  the  cause.  The  affect  of  the  Tariff  on 
the  wages  of  labor  is  a  problem  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  problem 
is  to  determine  how  the  Tariff  has  affected  each  of  the  three  shares — rent, 
wages  and  profits — into  which  the  gross  product  of  industry  is  distributed. 
Free-traders  always  discuss  this  problem  as  though  there  were  only  two 
shares  in  distribution — wages  and  profits.  Free-traders  assert  that  Protec- 
tion raises  profits  and  lowers  wages.  But,  the  relation  of  the  Tariff  to  rent, 
the  other  share  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  is  universally  ignored ;  and  all 
the  theories  of  free  trade  concerning  the  affect  of  the  Tariff  on  profits  and 
wages  are  consequently  incomplete  and  erroneous.  The  real  affect  of  the 
Tariff  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  can  surely  be  ascertained  only  when  all 
the  three  shares  are  introduced  into  the  discussion.  The  proposition  that  1 
wish  to  prove  is  that  the  Tariff  has  so  affected  the  distribution  of  wealth  as 
to  raise  the  wages  of  labor.  The  argument  that  I  shall  present  has  been 


*  Wright's  Comparative  Wae:es  and  Prices,  p.  43. 
•f  Wright's  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices,  p.  56. 


advanced  by  Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.  [Halle],  in  a  work  entitled  the 
' '  Premises  of  Political  Economy. "  *  I  refer  the  reader  to  this  book,  where 
he  will  find  the  following  argument  given  more  in  detail.  To  understand 
the  true  affect  of  the  Tariff  on  wages,  let  us  begin  by  examining  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  The  stock  argument  of  free-traders,  when  they  attempt 
to  deny  the  fact  that  Protection  has  raised  wages,  is  the  following,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Henry  George :  t  "In  what  way  can  protective  tariffs  affect 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  favor  of  labor  ?  The  direct  object  and  effect 
of  protective  tariffs  is  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities.  But  men  who  work 
wages  are  not  sellers  of  commodities ;  they  are  sellers  of  labor.  They 
sell  labor  in  order  that  they  can  buy  commodities.  How  can  increasing  the 
price  of  commodities  benefit  them  ? "  The  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  free- 
trade  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Tariff  to  wages  and  prices  lurks  in  the 
word  "commodities."  Does  a  Protective  Tariff,  indeed,  raise  the  price  of 
all  commodities  ?  Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  is  to  make  the  price  of 
the  domestic  article  at  first  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign  article  without 
the  duty.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  virtue  in  Protection.  But  what 
articles  are  those  whose  value  is  enhanced  ?  They  have  been,  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  history,  with  but  few  exceptions,  manufactured  articles. 
Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  the  laborer  consumes  these  articles,  his  higher  wages 
are  met  by  a  higher  price.  But  manufactured  goods  are  not  the  largest  item 
in  the  budget  of  the  laborer.  Full^two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  laborer 
is  for  food  alone.  Engel's  famous  law  of  subsistence  asserts  that  the  smaller 
the  income  of  a  family,  the  larger  the  proportion  spent  for  food.  There 
being,  therefore,  in  this  country  no  tax,  as  free-traders  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
upon  the  consumption  of  food,  we  see  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  if  the 
Tariff  increases  wages  this  does  not  benefit  labor,  because  the  Tariff  at  the 
same  time  increases  [all]  prices. 

We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  further  in  the  proof  that  Protection  raises 
wages.  In  manufacturing  industries  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profit  on 
capital  depend  on  the  value  of  the  finished  manufactures.  Thus  in  manu- 

*"The  Premises  of  Political  Economy;  Being  a  Re-examination  of  Certain 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Economic  Science,"  by  Simon  N.  Patten.  Ph.D. 
+  "  Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  p.  211. 
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facturing  cotton  cloth,  wages  and  profits  must  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
value  of  the  cloth  produced.  Now  the  cost  of  production  of  this  cotton  cloth 
will  consist  of  two  elements :  raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  cloth  is  to  be 
made,  and  food  by  which  those  who  produce  the  cloth  must  be  supported. 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  manuf actured  cloth,  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  staple  and  food  consumed  in  its  production,  the  greater  will  be 
the  margin  out  of  which  wages  and  profits  can  come.  Let  us  take  a 
numerical  example.  Suppose  a  manufactory  produced  a  hundred  yards  of 
cloth,  whose  price  is  ten  cents  a  yard,  or  $10;  while  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terial, ten  pounds  of  cotton,  is  $5 ;  and  that  of  the  food  consumed,  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  is  $5.  The  cost  of  production  is,  therefore,  $10.  Now, 
since  thecost  of  production  is  thus  the  same  as  the  price  of  the  product — one 
hundred  yards  of  cloth  exchanging  for  five  bushels  of  wheat  and  ten 
pounds  of  cotton,  there  is  manifestly  no  margin  for  either  wages  or 
profits.  This  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  case.  But  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce the  principle.  Let  us  now  see  what  effect  a  change  in  the  value 
of  these  manufactured  commodities  will  have  on  wages  and  profits. 
Suppose  the  value  of  manufactures  rises  until  twenty  yards  of  cloth 
will  exchange  for  five  bushels  of  wheat  and  ten  pounds  of  cotton. 
There  is  then  a  remainder  of  eighty  yards  of  cloth  out  of  which 
wages  and  profits  can  come.  As  the  vahie  of  manufactured  goods  rises 
still  more,  there  is  a  still  greater  marguj.  The  less,  then,  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  value  of  food  and  raw  materials  to  that  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  greater  will  be  wages  and  profits.  Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  Tariff?  The  application  will  be  apparent  when  we  recollect  the  kind 
of  commodities  upon  which  duties  are  laid  and  whose  value?  is,  therefore, 
increased.  As  previously  stated,  the  Protective  Tariff  has,  in  the  main, 
been  imposed  only  upon  manufactured  products.  The  Tariff,  has,  there- 
fore, increased  the  price  of  those  products,  and  thus  increased  the  margin 
out  of  which,  come  profits  and  wages.  It  is  the  dictum  of  the  English 
political  economy  that  wages  can  be  raised  only  by  diminishing  profits,  and 
that  profits  can  be  raised  only  by  diminishing  wages.  Relying  on  this 
text,  the  American  free-traders  conclude  that  the  high  profits  of  protected 
manufacturers  come  out  of  the  wages  of  American  workmen.  Xow,  the 
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ican  disciples,  in  the  first  place,  are  trying  to  be  greater  than  their 
master;  for  Mr.  Mill,*  and  with  him  all  the  English  economists,  have 
affirmed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  competition  of  capitalists, 
"unusual  profits"  are  impossible.  But  Mill  would,  nevertheless,  maintain 
that  if  general  profits  had  increased,  they  could  only  have  increased  at  the 
pense  of  wages ;  and  that  if  wages  had  increased,  they  could  only  have 
increased  at  the  expense  of  profits.  Labor  and  capital  are  thus  brought  into 
antagonism  by  free-traders.  If  Protection  has  raised  wages,  it  has,  they 
say,  lowered  profits;  and  if  it  has  raised  profits,  it  has  lowered  wages.  The 
rrent  theory  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  depressing  rent,  and  thereby 
ising  profits  and  wages.  Now,  Dr.  Patten  has  unquestionably  shown  the 
completeness  of  this  "orthodox"  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
ill  contends  that  profits  must  fall  as  wages  rise,  because  if  the  capitalist 
advances  more  in  wages  he  will  be  unable  to  get  any  more  for  his  goods, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  cost  of  production  has  been  increased. 
The  general  rise  in  wrages  would  cause  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities,  and,  therefore,  the  goods  of  the  capitalist,  although 
their  cost  of  production  was  greater,  would  have  no  greater  value  unless  a 
general  rise  of  values  were  possible,  which  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity.  Mill 
here  assumes  that  the  value  of  all  commodities  is  determined  by  their  cost 
of  production.  Dr.  Patten  proves  that  this  is  not  true ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  value  of  that  large  class  of  commodities  known  as  agricultural 
produce,  including,  therefore,  food  and  raw  materials,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  Ihe  cost  of  production.  Mill  contends  that  value  is  deter- 
mined by  cost  of  production ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  value  were 
greater  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  supply  would  be  increased  until 
the  value  fell  to  the  cost  of  production ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
value  were  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  supply  would  be  decreased 
until  the  value  rose  to  the  cost  of  production.  Mill's  contention  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  regards  commodities  whose  supply  may  be  increased 
and  decreased  at  pleasure.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  agricultural 
produce.  In  the  first  part  of  this  essay  I  endeavored  to  show  that  a  much 

*  Political  Economy,  book  in. ,  chap.  3. 
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larger  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  land  into  cultivation 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  Agricultural  produce  may,  there 
fore,  on  the  one  hand,  rise  greatly  in  value  before  new  lands  will  be  brought 
into  cultivation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  agricultural  produce  may  fall 
greatly  in  value  without  any  diminution  in  the  supply.  Furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  the  best  lands  are  occupied  first,  and  men  afterwards  proceed 
to  that  which  is  worse,  the  point  to  which  the  price  of  produce  must  rise 
before  new  land  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  tends  with  the  progress  of 
society  to  become  higher  and  higher.  Agricultural  improvements  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  on  all  land  under  cultivation  •,  they  do  not  make  it 
less  difficult  to  bring  new  land  into  cultivation.  Herein  is  the  difference 
between  manufactures  and  agricultural  commodities  as  regards  the  increase 
of  the  supply.  The  supply  of  manufactures  can  be  increased  at  any  time 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  may  be  invested.  Each  new 
manufactory  requires  no  more  fixed  capital  than  did  the  one  that  preceded 
it.  But  in  agriculture,  as  I  have  shown,  the  amount  of  fixed  capital 
necessary  for  increased  production  becomes  greater  and  greater. 

Mr.  Mill,  of  course,  admits  that  agricultural  produce  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns.  But  this  law  does  not  modify  his  theory  of 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  For  he  maintains  that  when  lands  of 
different  grades  are  under  cultivation,  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  is  fixed 
by  the  value  of  that  portion  raised  on  the  worst  grade  of  land ;  and,  as  the 
value  of  this  portion  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  the  value  of 
the  whole  crop  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production. 

In  stating  the  true  conditions  upon  which  land  is  brought  into  and  with- 
drawn from  cultivation,  I  have  shown  the  falsity  of  this  theory  that  the 
price  of  the  whole  crop  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  that  por- 
tion raised  at  the  greatest  expense.  With  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  food,  its  price  will  rise  higher 
and  higher  above  the  cost  of  production  on  the  worst  grade  of  land. 
Before  new  land  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  the  price  of  food  must 
rise  through  a  constantly  increasing  margin.  Until  the  price  of  food 
reaches  the  point  at  which  new  land  will  be  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
value  of  food  is  a  monopoly  value ;  a  value  that  is  governed  solely  by 


apply  and  demand ;  a  value  that  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of 
production.  We  are  now  able  to  perceive  another  false  doctrine  of  the 
English  theory  of  distribution.  Rent  on  Mill's  theory  is  the  "surplus  any 
portion  of  agricultural  capital  produces  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the 
same  amount  of  capital  on  the  worst  soil,  or  under  the  most  expensive 
mode  of  cultivation,  which  the  existing  demands  of  society  compel  a 
recourse  to."  Mill  thus  reaffirms  the  dictum  of  Ricardo  that  "  corn  is  not 
high  because  rent  is  paid;  but  rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high."  Mill 
maintains  that  rent  cannot  enter  into  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
that  the  price  of  produce  would  be  the  same  even  if  no  rent  was  paid.  But 
if  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  the  worst  land,  because  of  limitations  of  the  food  supply,  the  rent 
of  the  better  grades  of  land  cannot  possibly  be  determined,  and  rent  may 
thus  enter  into  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mill's  contention  that  ' '  profits  and  wages  are  the 
leavings  of  each  other."  If  the  value  of  food  and  raw  material  depends 
solely  upon  supply  and  demand  and  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, then  a  rise  in  wages  would  not,  as  Mill  prophesied,  increase  their 
value.  The  rise  in  wages  would  increase  the  value  of  manufactures 
because  their  value  is  determined  solely  by  the  cost  of  their  production. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  food  and  raw  materials  are  the  commodities  upon  the 
approximation  of  whose  value  to  that  of  manufactures  Ihe  rate  of  wages 
and  of  profits  depends,  the  rise  of  wages,  causing  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  manufactures,  would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  margin,  and,  therefore, 
an  increase  in  profits.  Thus  Dr.  Patten  refutes  the  current  theory  of  dis- 
tribution, and  no  longer  can  it  be  maintained  that  profits  and  wages  displace 
each  other.  Profits  and  wages  may  both  be  made  high  by  any  policy  tha 
would  increase  the  value  of  manufactures  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  products  consumed  in  their  production.  In  the  United  States 
that  policy  is  a  Tariff  on  the  importation  of  manufactures.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  Tariff  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
to  increase  profits  and  wages.  This,  ot  course,  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  one  way — by  decreasing  rent.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  this  suppression  of  rent  has  operated  to  the  injury  of  the 
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American  farmer.  Under  our  economic  system  the  farmer  lias  been  both 
capitalist  and  landlord.  The  Tariff  has  retarded  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  landlords.  Under  free  trade  an  economic  system  would  have 
been  evolved  that  is  best  described  by  the  word  absenteeism.  The  agricul- 
tural overproduction,  the  waste  of  produce,  and  the  disastrous  cultivation 
that  characterized  our  early  industrial  history,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  or  forfeiture  of  farms,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  typical 
American  farmer.  Small  holdings  would  then  have  been  merged  in  rich 
landed  estates,  and  to  foreign  proprietors  American  tenants  would  pay 
tribute  in  rent.  Thus  the  period  would  have  been  hastened  when  the  re- 
turns from  the  land  would  be  no  longer  increasing  but  diminishing;  when 
the  land  of  America  would  no  longer  yield  a  proportional  return  to  increased 
applications  of  labor  and  capital.  Wages,  the  reward  of  labor,  and  profits, 
the  reward  of  abstinence,  would  thus  fall  as  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
rose  to  a  monopoly  value  and  rent  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  gross 
produce  of  industry.  But  all  this  has  been  prevented  by  the  Protective 
Tariff.  The  Tariff  has  protected  the  interests  of  both  capital  and  labor. 
In  behalf  of  the  American  workingman,  Protection  has  insisted  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Protection  has  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  life,  and  has  given  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  himself 
those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  why  a  century  ago  our  future  indus- 
trial progress  depended  upon  the  enactment  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  I  have 
shown  how  our  industries  have  been  developed  and  our  labor  benefited  after 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  passed  under  Protection.  I  shall  now 
show  why  the  prosperity  of  both  our  labor  and  our  industries  depends  to- 
day on  the  continuance  of  this  industrial  system.  It  is  impossible  fully  to 
understand  the  consequences  of  a  transition  to  free  trade  to-day  until  we 
realize  that  under  Protection  the  United  States  has  developed  into  a  great 
economic  organism.  By  this  I  mean  that  under  Protection  our  system  of 
producing,  distributing,  exchanging  and  consuming  wealth  is  a  peculiar 
system,  entirely  different  both  from  that  which  it  would  have  been  and 
from  that  which  it  would  be  under  a  system  of  free  trade.  A  single  illus- 
tration will  explain  my  meaning.  It  is  commonly  argued  that  if  we  had 
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trade  the  Western  farmer  would  be  able  to  exchange  his  wheat  for  a 
.uch  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  To  prove  this  proposition 
free-traders  single  out  some  particular  farmer  and  assert  that  under  the 
Tariff  he  was  compelled  to  buy  his  goods  at  a  price  higher  than  that  offered 
by  the  foreign  producer.  From  this  they  infer  that  a  change  to  free  trade 
ould  greatly  benefit  farmers.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  Farmer  A 
ere  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  free  trade  he  could  exchange  his 
produce  for  more  manufactures  than  he  can  now  obtain  from  the  home 
anufacturer.  But,  does  this  prove  that  if  the  Tariff  were  abolished  all 
farmers  in  the  alphabet  could  do  likewise  ?  If  free  trade  were  decreed  the 
population  would  be  driven  to  the  land.  Then  would  follow  an  agricultural 
glut.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  supply,  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  had  fallen ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  de- 
mand, the  price  of  foreign  manufactures  had  risen — for  under  free  trade 
there  would  be  no  protective  industries  to  supply  the  home  demand — what, 
I  ask,  under  these  conditions,  would  be  the  position  of  the  American  farmer  ? 
This  disastrous  period  of  overproduction  would  ultimately  be  followed  by 
the  period  of  landlordism.  The  removal  of  the  Tariff  would,  therefore, 
result  in  more  than  the  mere  introduction  of  cheaper  goods.  The  abolition 
of  Protection  would  be  followed  by  a  transition  to  an  entirely  different 
economic  regime.  Would  all  those  who  now  satisfy  their  desires  by  per- 
forming industrial  functions  have  functions  to  perform  under  the  system  of 
free  trade  ?  By  no  means.  The  case  of  the  farmer  is  in  point.  Each  man 
under  Protection  can  satisfy  his  desires,  but  under  free  trade  only  some  men 
could  do  so.  Free  trade  would  mean  a  greater  good  to  some,  perhaps ; 
Protection  means  the  greatest  good  to  all.  When  the  equilibrium  of  our 
industries  was  once  destroyed,  would  it  be  immediately  restored  ?  Would 
our  complex  system  of  industries  immediately  adjust  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions ?  Would  the  capital  and  labor  escaping  from  the  ruins  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  be  able  to  find  full  employment  ?  It  requires  no  skill 
in  vaticination  to  foretell  the  consequences  of  a  change  to  free  trade.  First, 
the  country  would  be  inundated  with  a  flood  of  cheaper  goods.  Our  manu- 
facturing industries  would  be  speedily  overwhelmed.  One  after  another 
the  furnace  fires  would  be  put  out.  Machinery  would  stop  and  be  left  to 
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rust.  When,  then,  the  idle  capital  and  labor  sought  for  other  employment, 
they  would,  by  their  competition,  bring  down  all  profits  and  all  wages, 
Agriculture  certainly  could  not  fully  employ  the  surplus  labor,  and  the  in- 
evitable result  would  be  a  smaller  production  of  wealth.  On  one  condition 
only  could  the  once-protected  industries  continue  to  exist — the  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  American  labor.  Protection  affords  to  American  labor  an 
opportunity  both  to  produce  and  to  consume.  Free  trade  promises  cheaper 
goods  to  labor  as  a  consumer ;  but  what  does  it  promise  to  labor  as  a  pro- 
ducer ?  Free  trade  boasts  that  it  will  respect  not  merely  the  interests  of 
producers,  but  the  interests  of  consumers  as  well.  This  will  be  no  easy 
task.  When  American  laborers  are  lodged  in  almshouses  they  will  do 
nothing  but  consume.  To  American  labor  as  a  producer  free  trade,  indeed, 
offers  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  competing  at  starvation  wages  with  the 
slave-labor  of  Europe.  American  labor  would  then  gravitate  to  that  in- 
dustrial level  jrhere  women  are  forced  to  toil  as  men,  and  squalid  children 
cry  for  bread.  If  free  trade  were  adopted,  such  a  wanton  violation  of  that 
natural  right  of  the  American  workingman — "the  right  to  earn  his  own 
living  in  his  own  land " — would  be  followed  by  a  speedy  retribution. 
America,  after  thus  expatriating  her  laboring  classes,  would  experience  such 
a  decline  of  her  industries  as  that  which  France  experienced  after  she  ex- 
pelled the  Huguenots. 

The  abolition  of  the  protective  system  would  therefore  mean  a  transition 
to  a  new  economic  system  to  which  our  labor  and  industries  could  never  be 
adapted.  Had  our  whole  industrial  history  been  accomplished  under  free 
trade,  our  industrial  development,  indeed,  would  have  been  both  dispro- 
portionate and  stunted.  Nevertheless,  our  labor  and  industries  would  have 
matured  under  a  free-trade  system,  and  in  that  system  every  man  would 
have  had  a  function  to  perform.  But,  when  the  industries  of  this  country 
have  been  developed  upon  a  protective  basis,  when  they  have  become  ad- 
justed to  a  protective  environment,  when  the  rights  of  capital  and  the 
rights  of  labor  have  become  vested  in  a  protective  system,  the  destruction 
of  that  system  would  involve  a  catastrophe  of  which  industrial  history  could 
afford  no  parallel.  In  the  early  period  under  free  trade  the  condition  of 
our  labor  and  industry  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  had  free  trade 


continued,  their  condition,  doubtless,  would  have  improved  but  little. 
But  this  condition  would  be  prosperous  in  comparison  of  that  to  which  they 
would  now  descend  if  we  returned  from  Protection  to  free  trade.  The  last 
state  of  the  nation  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Since,  then,  under  a  Protective  Tariff,  we  have  achieved  such  industrial 
greatness  and  conferred  such  benefits  upon  the  labor  employed,  a  man  had 
best  hesitate  before  he  aids  in  the  attempt  to  demolish  this  industrial  sys- 
tem. He  had  best  ponder  long  before  he  declares  for  free  trade,  whose  dis- 
advantages we  sufficiently  experienced  in  our  early  industrial  history,  of 
whose  advantages  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  He  had  best  understand  what 
the  advantages  of  free  trade  will  be.  The  advantages  of  Protection  have 
attended  us  through  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  history ;  they  are  before 
our  eyes  to-day.  Tinder  Protection  we  know  what  we  are.  Under  free 
trade  do  we  know  what  we  shall  be  ?  Uncertain  of  the  consequences,  is  it, 
I  ask,  rational  to  exchange  for  the  vague  and  fictitious  advantages  of  free 
trade  those  real  and  manifest  Advantages  of  a  Protective  Tariff  to  the  Labor 
and  Industries  of  the  United  States  ? 


[NOTE. — The  foregoing  Essay  is  the  one  to  which  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  of  $250,  given  in  1887  by  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  to 
students  of  the  Senior  Classes  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United 
States.  A  Second  Prize  of  $100,  a  Third  Prize  of  $50,  and  15  Silver  Medals 
were  awarded  to  other  essays.  Similar  Prizes  -were  offered  for  1888,  and 
will  for  1889  — AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  LEAGUE.] 
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B.  A.  HABTSHORN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Two  diverse  and  antagonistic  Labor  Systems  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  American  wage-worker. 
Spectre-like,  they  stand  on  either  side  of  the  laborer,  profess- 
ing friendship  and  proffering  guidance.  One  of  these  sys- 
tems is  right  and  will  lead  to  success,  the  other  is  wrong  and 
will  result  in  disappointment. 

But  the  laborer  is  confused,  and  cannot  readily  determine 
which  system  to  choose.  Life  is  too  short  for  mistakes,  too 
sacred  to  squander.  An  important  decision  must  be  made. 

To  all  who  wish  intelligently  to  choose  between  well  and 
ill-paid  labor,  prosperity  and  poverty,  weal  and  woe,  thrift 
and  decay,  plenty  and  want,  civilization  and  barbarism,  this 
little  volume  is  dedicated,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
the  largest  individual  and  national  success. 


WAGES,     LIVING    AND    TARIFF. 

I. — LABOR  SYSTEMS  DEFINED. 

Nearly  the  entire  cost  of  every  fabricated  article,  whether  useful  or 
ornamental,  is  labor  cost.  If  a  well-made  article  sells  at  a  low  price,  the 
labor  thereon  was  performed  for  a  small  compensation.  Under  free  foreign 
trade  many  American  laborers  must  stop  work,  or  perform  their  daily  tasks 
as  cheaply  as  labor  is  performed  in  other  countries. 

Free-Trade  and  high  wages  in  America  is  an  impossibility.  As  well 
might  we  attempt  to  mingle  light  and  darkness,  fire- and  water,  or  vice  and 
virtue. 

Under  free  foreign  trade,  absolutely  nothing  save  a  trifling  cost  of 
ocean  freight  would  stand  between  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  labor- 
ers in  China.  Therefore,  to  protect  American  producers  against  the  low 
wages  current  in  other  countries,  merchandise  from  those  countries  seeking 
a  market  in  our  own  is  taxed  at  the  frontier. 

This  system,  which  we  call  Protection,  shields  all  home  labor  against 
cheaper  foreign  labor.  No  interest  however  unimportant,  no  industry  how- 
ever remote,  is  deprived  of  the  assistance  necessary  to  development. 

Labor  in  the  mine  and  mill,  foundry  and  factory,  studio  and  store, 
office  and  warehouse  ;  upon  the  farm  and  plantation,  railroad  and  wharf, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  c\  rrywhm-  is  proU-ded. 

Too  much  Protection  need  not  be  feared,  for  the  price  of  labor,  like 
other  commodities,  is  governed  invariably  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Protection,  purchasing  at  home,  keeps  labor  in  demand,  enhances 
wages,  encourages  manufacture,  and  guarantees  the  largest  possible  pros- 


perity ;  also  provides  revenue  in  abundance  for  the  expenses  of  government, 
gathering  the  same  largely  from  foreigners  who  wish  to  trade  with  us. 

Free-Trade,  purchasing  abroad,  where  labor  is  cheapest,  leaves  home 
labor  unemployed,  and  wages  decline.  Ever  wandering  in  search  of  idle- 
ness and  poverty,  constantly  demanding  cheap  labor  and  low  prices,  Free- 
Trade  says  it  is  morally  wrong  to  require  foreigners  who  share  in  our  pros- 
perity to  help  pay  our  Government  expenses. 

With  silver-tongued  oratory,  she  persuades  manufacturers  to  favor  free 
raw  materials,  and  thus  cripples  agriculture  and  mining.  To  farmers  she 
denounces  manufacturers  and  mill  operatives,  and  portrays  the  injustice  of 
taxing  the  masses  to  pension  the  few. 

Her  language  is  inadequate  to  show  the  merchant  the  evils  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  and  thus  to  each  interest  she  declares  every  other  in- 
terest an  immense  grinding  monopoly. 

Under  the  deceptive  guise  of  "Tariff  for  revenue  only,"  Free-Trade 
ever  strives  to  delude  and  mislead  the  American  people. 

II. — WAGES. 

Cheap  labor  is  a  national  curse.  Nay,  more,  it  is  barbarism  itself.  Ill- 
paid  labor  means  a  degraded  standard  of  life.  Therefore,  well-paid  labor 
and  its  attendant  consequences  are  to  be  desired  and  are  not  to  be  feared. 

American  wage  earners  have  invariably  been  better  paid  under  Protec- 
tion than  under  Free-Trade.  Even  labor  which  cannot  possibly  be  brought 
into  competition  with  similar  labor  abroad,  such  as  house  carpenters, 
masons,  hod  carriers,  bricklayers,  railroad  employes,  and  house  servants, 
have  secured  equal  benefit  with  wage  earners  in  the  factory  or  upon  the 
farm.  Protection  covers  all  domestic  labor  against  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  has  been  gathering  statistics  in  ref- 
ference  to  wages  now  and  before  the  civil  war.  The  results  show  an  ad- 
vance in  all  branches  of  labor,  averaging  from  40  to  65  per  cent.  The 
following  is  given  as  the  general  average  of  the  allowed  excess  over  ante- 
war  wages  : 

Per  cent. 

Railroads 35 

Cotton 50 

Woolen 65 

Paper 55 

Buttons 55 

Cigars 50 

Whips 44 

Domestic 65 

Iron  and  Wood 64 

Day  labor 40 

Average 52 

The  foregoing  is  considerably  under  the  actual  increase,  and  yet  shows 


that  labor  in  our  own  country  has  been  better  rewarded  during  more  than 
twenty  years  of  Protection  than  during  forty  years  immediately  preceding. 

But  a  further  fact,  still  more  conclusive,  must  be  admitted.  Wage 
workers  in  America  have  been  better  paid  during  this  same  period  than  in 
any  other  country. 

The  following  plain  statements  of  living  facts  will  refute  volumes  of 
dead  theories. 

The  current  wages  paid  in  flax  and  hemp  spinning  mills,  in  England 
and  in  New  York,  for  March,  1884,  were  : 

In  New  York.  In  England. 

s      d 
Spinners   (women)  ....................  $1.00  per  day.         1       3  or  .30c. 


Twisters  (      "     )  .....................  85 

Rovers      (      "     )  .....................  75 

Spreaders  (     "      )  ....................    1.00 

Card  Feeders  (women)  .................  85 

Overseers  (men)  .......................    3.00 

Hacklers  (  "   )  .....................   2.00 

Children  ..............................  40 


1  2  or  .28 

1  2  or  .28 

1  3  or  .80 

1  3  or  .  30 

5  10  or  1.40 

3  6  or  .85 

4  or  .08 


The  following  table,  received  from  Clark  &  Co.  by  cable  shows  the 
actual  average  weekly  wages  paid  by  them  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  with  which 
table  we  unite  the  wages  paid  by  the  Clark  Tread  Co.  for  the  same  work  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 

These  facts  require  no  comment  : 

Newark.  Paisley. 

Cop  Winders  ................................  $  8.00        14s        or  $3.50 

Finishers  .........  .  ..........................     5.50        10s        or    2.50 

Reelers  ........  .  ............................     8.00         17s        or    4.25 

Spoolers  ....................................     8.00         13s        or     3.25 

Foremen  ....................................   20.00         28s         or     7.00 

Pickers  .....................................     7.00         16s        or    4.12 

Hand  winders  ..............................     7.00         15s        or     3.75 

Jan.  25,  1883.  WILLIAM  CLARK,  Treas. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  has  been  making  this  subject  a  special  study, 
concludes  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  from  60  to  100  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  England  and  150  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls and  by  individual  experience.  In  his  last  report  Consul-General  Mcr- 
ritt  embodies  the  statement  of  A.  D.  Shaw,  United  States  Consul  at  Man- 
chester, of  the  wages  of  a  cotton  factory,  at  Bolton,  Cheshire.  By  the  side 
of  them  we  place  the  wages  paid  during  February,  1884,  in  a  representative 
cotton  mill  in  New  York,  as  given  by  the  superintendent  : 

New  York.  Bolton. 

Card  grinders,  men,  a  week  ..................     $8.28  $5.59 

Card  strippers,  men  ..........................       7.86  ,     5.59 

Blubber  tenders,  girls  ........................       6.00  4.36 

Mule  spinners,  men  .......................     10.50  5.95 


'New  York.  Bolton. 

Frame  spinners,  girls 4. 50  2.81 

Wrappers,  girls 6.00  4.22 

Weavers,  men,  per  loom 1. 30 

Weavers,  girl,  per  loom 4.00  

Or 9. 00  a  week 

Loom  jobbers,  men 12. 25  9. 00 

Mule  overlookers,  men 18.00  10.22 

Mechanics,  average 13.00  7.54 

Engine  drivers 18.00  10.22 

Firemen,  average 8.49  5.00 


COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1878. 

Condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe, 
derived  from  facts  reported  by  the  United  States  Consuls,  Washington,  1879. 


Bel- 
gium. 

Den- 
mark. 

France. 

Ger- 
many 

Italy. 

Great 
Britain. 

UNITED  STATES. 

New 

York. 

Chicago. 

$ 
4  40 

4  4° 

$ 
4  25 

3  9° 
3  72 

4  25 

$ 
5  55 

5  45 
4  85 
4  oo 
6  oo 
5  42 
3  15 

$ 

3  5° 

3  55 
382 
360 

3  97 
4  oo 

2    87 
2    92 

3  92 
3  80 
3  60 
480 
3  '2 
3  58 
3  65 

$ 

3  9° 

3  94 
3  9° 
3  45 
4  95 
4  18 
3  So 

2   60 
460 

4  35 
3  90 
3  9° 
4  32 
4  3° 
3  60 

$ 

6  50-  6  60 

7  04-  8  12 
6  50-  7  83 

7  58-  9  03 
7  7°-  8  48 
7  33-  8  25 
3  40-  4  25 
4  50-  5  oo 
7  25-  8  16 
7  68-10  13 
7  13-  8  46 
7  52-  7  75 
••••     7  35 
5  oo-  7  30 
6  oo-  7  30 

$ 

5-  8 
10-14 
12-18 
12-15 

9-12 

$ 

8-    12 
9-    12 
9-   2O 

6-  io^S 
7-  15 

6  oo 
4  80 
5  40 

Cabinetmakers  

Carpenters  and  Joiners 
Farm  Laborers  

Laborers,  Porters,  etc  .  . 

3  oo 

4  20 

6-9 
10-16 
10-15 
12-18 
8-18 
12-18 
10-18 
10-14 

5^-9 

6-    12 

9-  15 

12-  2O 
12-    l8 

9-  18 
6-  18 

9-    12 

4  15 

4  9° 

Plasterers  

6  oo 

4  62 

3  3° 
4  10 

?  go 

5  5° 
4  7° 
4  75 

4  4° 

Printers  

Tailors      

4  80 

In  a  similar  way,  compare  the  wages  paid  in  a  woolen  mill   in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  with  those  paid  in  one  like  it  in  many  respects  in    New 

York  State,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  with  rates  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1884: 

New  York.  Scotland. 

Wool  sorters. — Overseer $18.00  $7.50 

Men, 12.00  5.50 

Dyers.— Men.. 7.00  3.75 

Carding.— Overseer 20.00  16.50 

Card  tenders,  girls 4.00  2.00 

Spinning — Overseer 18.00  7.00 

Men 12.00  

Boys 4.00  1.50 

Warping. — Overseer 18.00  7.50 


New  York.  Scotland. 

Warping. — Dresser  tenders,  men 10.50  Women  4.50 

Children 3.50  to  4.00  1.50 

Weaving.— Overseer 30.00  16.50 

Section  hands ...  1 :'..  r,o  7.50 

Weavers 10.00  3.75 

Finishing.— Overseer 35.00  '  15.00 

Shearers 7.50  ;!.75 

Pressmen 8.00  3. 75 

Giggers  and  fullers 7.50  3.75 

This  question  -of  wages  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  Protection. 

Shall  we  now  strike  out  for  cheap  labor  ?  If  so,  where  shall  we  stop  > 
Shall  we  be  content  with  the  present  European  scale  of  prices,  or  shall  wt; 
pursue  the  essence  of  this  great  national  blessing  (?)  and  reach  the  Asiatic 
scale  of  prices  ?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  wise  for  us  so  to  do. 

If  we  can  hold  on  steadily  as  at  present  for  twenty  years  longer,  we  will 
surprise  the  world  with  our  achievements. 

III.  —  COST   OF   LIVING. 

Customs,  habits  and  climatic  influences  have  much  to  do  with  cost  of 
livitlg.  If  we  inhabited  caves,  no  houses  need  be  erected.  If  animal  .skins 
furnished  satisfactory  material  for  clothing,  no  looms  need  be  operated.  If 
we  subsisted  on  roots,  herbs  and  game,  agriculture  would  be  unnecessary. 

Thus  the  cost  of  living  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  the  minimum,  if  we 
wish  to  pay  the  price.  Barbarism,  however,  is  the  price. 

In  the  West  Indies,  food  for  a  month  can  be  grown  with  two  hours' 
labor.  Yet  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  idle  and  miserable  beyond 
belief  on  account  of  cheap  living.  Corn  has  been  burned  for  fuel  upon  our 
Western  prairies,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairies  were  not  to  be  envied 
then.  Their  condition  is  far  better  now. 

We  cannot  reach  this  much-lauded  cheap  order  of  things  unless  we  pay 
the  price.  We  can  reach  it  if  we  will  pay  the  price.  Do  Americans  want 
to  pay  that  price? 

We  can  live  as  cheaply  in  our  southern  tier  of  States  as  the  Chinese  and 
Arabs  live  in  Asia,  if  we  will  live  as  they  do.  Further  north,  Americans 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  the  Italians,  Germans  and  Russians  in  Europe  if  we 
will  live  as  they  do.  Climatic  influences  are  very  similar.  Do  we  want  to 
live  thus?  Jlmr  we  live  determines  very  largely  the  result,  of  our  living. 
Do  we  care  to  exchange  results  with  other  nations?  Certainly  not  with 
China,  nor  with  India,  nor  with  any  other  nation — not  even  the  mother- 
country, 

IV. — SAVINGS. 

The  prudent  laborer  prepares  for  the  rainy  day.  Old  age  comes  on 
apace.  More  must  be  earned  than  expended,  and  a  portion  laid  aside, 
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Can  this  be  done  mote  successfully  under  a  well-paid  or  an  ill-paid  labor 
system? 

It  is  a  fact  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  doable  the  wages 
in  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  quite  as  cheap  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  as  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  an  average  yearly  earning  of  American 
workmen  of  $345,  or  $1.11  for  each  working  day ;  while  in  Free-Trade 
Norway,  which  takes  all  its  manufactured  goods  from  other  nations,  the 
average  yearly  wages  is  only  about  $22,  or,  7  cents  for  each  working  day. 
In  which  country  can  the  most  be  laid  aside? 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  American  laborers  that  manu- 
facturing industries  are  essential  to  agricultural  success.  The  farmers' 
savings  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  manufacturing 
interests. 

It  is  a  fact  that  irnmeese  quantities  of  breadstuffs,  butter,  cheese, 
meats,  &c.,  are  constantly  moving  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  Can 
the  intelligent  American  wage-worker  be  induced  to  believe  that  these 
necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  there  than  here?  The  following  were  the 
comparative  retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Juited  States  in  1878,  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
.,n  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe,  derived  from  facts  reported  by  the  United 
States  consuls  in  1879  : 


Bel- 
gium. 

France. 

Ger- 
many 

Italy. 

Switzer 
land. 

Great 
Britain. 

UNITED  STATES. 

New 

York. 

Chicago 

Beef    roast  lb 

Cents 
20 
16 

Cents 

22 

16 

Cents 

22 

J3 

IO 

Cents 

20 
12 

13 

Cents 
30 
18 

Cents 

22 

18-20 

3^-4J4 
29  38 

Cents 
12-16 
8-12 
7-10 

4-4^ 
25-32 
$3-$5  25 
6-7 
29-30 
25-30 
3-  4 

10-    2 

8-  o 
9-  o 

4-  5 
8-  o 
8-  o 
8-  o 
8-  o 
$i  40$    60 
8-  o 
6-7 
8-10 
50-60 

Cents 
8-iatf 

4-  7 

4-  4\& 
16-40 
$3-$675 
5~9 
16-40 
10-24 

2^-4^ 
6-io 
3-6 
5-12*6 
4-  5 
4-  5 

6-12 

7-12 
6-10 
60-80 
5-10 
3-8 

7«° 
25-^1  oo 

"      corned  lb 

Bread       lb 

4-5 
20-50 

3 

25 

3-7 

22 

$425 

6 

28 

$11  00 

9 
32 
18 

IO 

36 

Coal                      ton 

$265  $4  10 
6-8 
28-50 

Codfish                     lb 

Coffee  l"b 

30-40 
20-25 

3° 
18 
4 

35 

20 

5^ 

30 
20 
7 

Eg'rs            .  ...doz 

Fkuir          lb 

3^-4^ 
12-18. 

5-  9 
16-17 
3^-4^ 
10-16 
10-16 
12-16 
18 
68  $2  oo- 
3^-8 
5^J-  9 
5^-10 
43-88 

Lard        lb 

Milk  qt. 
Mutton—  fore  qr.  .lb 

""16 

'"if," 

*4« 

8 

J7 
i? 
20 

19 
50 
9 

10 

it 

75 

7 
IS 

18 

Pork,  fresh  lb 
"      salted  lb 
"     bacon  lb 
"      sausage  lb 
Potatoes  bushel 
Rice          lb 

16 
16 
18 

20 
56 

14 
14 
20 
16 
50 

13 
18 

22 
20 

$1   I5 

6 
4 
8^ 

18 

20 

"DO" 

Sugar  lb  15-20 
Tea           lb  

8 

5° 

8 

The  current  popular  opinion  that  clothing  is  cheaper  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States  is  also  erroneous.  The  staple  cloth  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  furnished  to  the  workingman  for  less  than  similar  cloth 
costs  abroad.  The  clothing  of  the  United  States  army,  quality,  consid- 
ered, is  cheaper  than  any  other  army  clothing  in  the  world.  An  intelligent 
American  citizen  has  recently  traveled  around  the  world  in  a  suit  costing" 
$12,  coat,  vest  and  pants,  the  quality  and  mechanism  of  which  has  been 
fp.vorably  commented  upon  by  foreigners  the  world  over.  During  the  past 
summer  the  writer  has  worn  a  well-made  Middlesex  suit,  costing  $13.50  at 
retail,  coat,  vest  and  pants. 

That  the  conditions  for  saving  are  favorable  under  our  Protective 
system  is  strongly  attested  by  the  grand  army  of  immigrants  from  every 
clime  constantly  landing  on  our  shores.  Others  preceding  them,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  prices  of  labor  and  cost  of  living  in  countries  from  whence 
they  came,  and  quickly  discerning  the  favorable  conditions  of  life  under 
the  American  system,  have  hastened  to  send  balck  the  glad  tidings  to  friends 
who  are  left  behind.  Hence  the  coming  of  every  hundred  thousand,  in 
response  to  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  previously  wafted  from  our  happy 
shores,  insures  the  embarkation  of  still  another  hundred  thousand. 

V. — HOW   TO   KEEP   WAGES    UP. 

By  diversified  industry  and  Protection  against  cheaper  tabor  in  other 
countries  the  wage-worker  is  sure  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  labor.  Trade 
and  labor  unions  are  powerless  against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  free 
foreign  trade. 

England  is  filled  with  trades  and  labor  unions,  and  yet  she  is  degener- 
ating under  her  Free-Trade  policy.  Her  work-people,  for  some  reason,  are 
in  a  sorry  plight.  Where  wages  are  decreasing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  increasing  there  certainly  must  be  something  decidedly  wrong.  If 
Free-Trade  is  the  greatest  boon  a  nation  can  bestow  upon  its  people,  why 
this  "assisted"  emigration  of  the  perishing,  penniless  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  ? 

American  agriculture  and  manufacture,  fostered  by  wise  legislation, 
have  become  strong;  let  commerce  be  thus  built  up  by  wise  laws,  and 
American  labor  will  be  in  greater  demand,  and  increasing  prosperity  the 
certain  result. 

To  show  the  benefits  resulting  to  labor  by  diversified  industry,  Mr, 
J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  1883,  divides  the  Status  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  into  four 
classes,  the  first  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  engaged  in  agriculture; 
second,  those  with  30  and  less  than  .">.)  per  cent. ;  third,  those  having  50 
and  less  than  70  per  cent. ;  and,  fourth,  those  having  70  per  cent,  and  over, 
being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States.  He  gives  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers  in  each  section  or  class  as  follows : 


/-n 

First  

No.  of  States  and 
Territories  in 
each  class. 
15 

Average     propor- 
tion of  workers 
in  agriculture. 
18 

Average  wages  of 
agricultural 
laborers. 
$25  .  00 

Second.  . 

13 

42 

25  00 

Third.  .  .    . 

13 

58 

19.50 

Fourth.  . 

6 

77 

13.20 

He  wisely  says:  "  Where  more  than  half  the  workers  are  farmers,  the 
competition  of  laborers  reduces,  inevitably,  the  rate  of  wages.  The  influ- 
ence of  manufactures,  of  mining,  of  any  productive  industries,  on  local 
prices,  whether  of  farms,  farm  products,  or  farm  labor,  is  plainly  traceable 
in  States,  and  in  various  districts  within  the  States,  by  the  furnace  fires,  the 
mines,  the  factories,  that  thickly  dot  the  location  where  high  prices  for 
farm  labor  prevail." 

The  same  law  will  insure  low  wages  of  factory  operatives,  where  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  not  followed,  and  but  one  kind  of  lab  >r  is  in  demand. 
Therefore,  good  wages  can  be  best  sustained  under  Protection  and  a  diversi- 
fied industry. 

VI. — HOW   TO   REDUCE    PRICES. 

Protection  ultimately  reduces  prices  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  prosperity.  "No  man,"  said  Horace  Greeley,  "can  truthfully  sug- 
gest an  article  which,  having  formerly  been  imported,  has  since,  through 
Protection,  been  so  naturalized  on  our  soil  that  it  is  now  produced  here 
nearly  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  our  own  wants,  yet  which  now  costs  our 
people  more  than  it  did  when  we  procured  it  from  abroad." 

Prices  of  home-made  protected  articles  may  be  enhanced  for  a  time 
after  the  Tariff  goes  into  effect,  but  the  advance  is  only  transitory,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery,  development  of  skill,  system,  competition  and 
economy,  will  ultimately  overcome  the  augmentation  of  prices,  and  evec 
reduce  them  below  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  while  goods  were  sup- 
plied by  foreign  manufacturers. 

A  few  years  of  Protection  have  wrought  wonders  in  cheapening  the 
cost  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  American  fabrics.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
nearly  every  article  that  has  been  sufficiently  protected  to  be  made  at  home, 
has  been  cheapened  in  cost. 

The  cheapest  newspapers  in  the  world  are  printed  on  protected  paper, 
from  protected  type,  with  protected  ink,  by  protected  presses,  driven  by 
protected  steam  power,  within  magnificent  protected  printing  houses. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  built  by  protected  labor,  with  pro- 
tected steel  rails,  equipped  with  protected  locomotives  and  protected  cars, 
are  carrying  freight  and  passengers  cheaper  than  any  other  railroads  in  the 
world. 

The  American  farmer  is  tilling  his  ground  with  protected  machinery, 
sending  his  produce  to  market  over  protected  rails,  underselling  the  Free- 
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Trade  British  farmer  at  his  own  door,  and  still  having  an  ample  profit  left 
with  which  to  purchase  comforts  for  his  happy  family  at  home. 

The  following  exhibits  demonstrate  that,  not  only  have  we  reduced  the 
price  of  Bessemer  rails  from  $166  in  1867,  at  which  time  they  were  far 
cheaper,  their  wearing  capacity  considered,  thau  iron  rails  at  their  then 
current  price,  which  was  $83.12,  but  that  we  in  1880  passed  our  old  indus- 
trial enemy  in  this  great  industry,  and  even  widened  the  breach  between  us 
and  her  in  the  following  year. 

Table  of  the  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  steel  rails  in  the 
United  States  since  the  commencement  of  their  manufacture,  together  with 
the  annual  average  price  at  which  they  have  been  sold  in  the  works  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  rate  of  duties  imposed  on  foreign  rails : 

Product  Price  in 

in  Gross  Cur- 

YEAK8.                                                                             Tons.  rency. 

1867 2,277  $166.00 

1868 6,451  158.50 

1869 8,619  132.25 

1870 30,357  106.75 

Duty  during  above  years,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1871 34,152  $102.50 

1872 83,991  112.00 

Duty  during  above  years,  $28  per  ton. 

1873 115,192  120.50 

1874 129,414  94.25 

1875 259,699  68.75 

Duty  during  above  years,  $25.20  per  ton. 

1876 368,269  59.25 

1877 385,865  45.50 

1878 491,427  42.25 

1879 610,682  48.33 

1880 852,196  67.50 

1881 1,187,770  61.13 

1882 1,194,800  48.67 

Duty  during  above  years,  $28.00  per  ton. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1880  and  1881,  in  gross  tons,  was: 

1880.  1881.  Increase. 

Countries.                                                      Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

United  States 852,196  1,187,770  335,574 

Great  Britain 739,910  1,023,740  283,830 


Excess  of  U.  S.  over  Great  Britain. .   112,286  164,030          51,744 

It  will  not  do  to-object  that  this  comes  from  the  development  of  science 
and  art.  These  only  flourish  in  lands  of  diversified  industries,  where  the 
consumer  and  producer  are  brought  together,  where  the  power  of  associa- 
tion is  great,  and  man  advances  in  civilization,  and  obtains  control  over 
the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature. 
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Following  the  adoption  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  of  1861  this  nation, 
in  defiance  of  war,  jumped  from  bankruptcy  and  idleness  to  wealth  and 
power.  War  did  not  give- us  our  northern  prosperity.  The  South  too  had 
war,  and  they  learned  that  war  was  destruction.  War  did  not  bring  high 
wages,  happy  homes  and  fortunes  to  the  South,  neither  did  it  to  the  North; 
but  it  was  Protection  to  our  industries  that  built  up  the  North,  and  is  now 
building  up  the  South  and  North  alike,  so  that  more  work  is  done,  higher 
wages  are  paid,  more  money  saved,  more  homes  purchased,  more  farms 
bought,  more  money  spent,  more  freedom  and  intelligence  prevails,  more 
real  prosperity  and  happiness  sits  by  American  firesides  as  a  result  of  our 
twenty  years  of  Tariff  for  Protection,  than  has  ever  been  crowded  into  any 
forty  years  of  the  history  of  any  nation. 

VII. — ARE  LOW  PRICES  DESIRABLE  ? 

Wealth  is  accumulated  labor.  If  the  price  of  labor  is  high  or  low, 
then  wealth  or  accumulated  labor  is  more  or  less  abundant. 

A  Chinese  comes  to  America;  works  six  years  at  $40  per  month;  re- 
turns twice  by  steamship  and  visits  his  family ;  and  finally  returning  to 
China,  retires  upon  his  quickly  accumulated  fortune,  independent  for 
life. 

An  American  goes  to  China ;  works  six  years  at  $4.50  per  month;  re- 
turns twice  by  steamship  and  visits  his  family;  and  finally  returning  to 
America  he  has — absolutely  nothing— for  his  six  years  labor.  In  fact  he 
couldn't  pay  his  final  passage  home  without  assistance ;  and  he  could  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  his  family  during  these  six  years. 
Why  ?  Because  of  low  prices  in  China  and  high  prices  in  America. 

But  confining  ourselves  to  our  own  country,  let  us  search  diligently  into 
this  subject  of  high  and  low  prices.  Of  our  fifty  millions  of  people  in 
1880  about  seventeen  millions,  or  one  in  three,  were  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness as  follows : 

Agriculture 7,670,493 

Professional  and  personal  services 4,074,238 

Manufacturing  and  mining 3,837,112 

Trade  and  transportation 1,810,256 


Total ^ 17, 392,099 

Each  person  engaged  representing  three  inhabitants,   there  would  con- 
sequently be  dependent  upon 

Agriculture „ about  22  millions 

Professional  and  personal "      12        " 

Manufacturing  and  mining "      11        " 

Trade  and  transportation..  "       5  <•    " 


Total ' about  50  millions 

To  simplify  our  question  let  us  drop  the  millions  and  think  of  the 
nation  as  a  community  of  22  agriculturists;    12  at  professional  and  personal 
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services,  11  manufacturers  and  miners  and  5  traders  and  transporters.  If  these 
fifty  people  prosper  they  must  produce  more  than  they  consume — each  must 
sell  more  than  he  buys.  This  is  possible  under  proper  adjustments,  for 
nature  has  bountifully  provided  a  fertile  soil,  inexhaustible  mines  and  a 
genial  climate. 

All  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  A  diversified  industry  is 
therefore  necessary  and  essential  to  the  largest  success.  All  cannot  till  the 
soil,  for  "where  all  shovel  and  hoe  wages  must  be  low."  All  cannot  pur- 
sue any  one  of  life's  varied  callings. 

For  which  class  are  low  prices  desirable  ?  Surely  not  for  the  twenty- 
two  agriculturists.  Farmers  prosper  most  when  prices  are  high.  Their  sales 
are  far  in  excess  of  their  purchases,  and  they  lose  largely  by  low  value*. 

Are  low  prices  desirable  for  the  twelve  professional  and  personal  serv- 
ers ?  Let  us  see. 

They  create  nothing,  and  in  this  they  are  not  unlike  the  five  engaged 
in  trade  and  transportation.  Here  are  sixteen  persons  who  produce  nothing 
and  consume  largely;  but  the  other  thirty-four  must  support  these  sixteen, 
who,  although  producing  nothing,  are  performing  useful  service,  and  thus 
deserve-success.  But  the  desired  success  cannot  be  reached  unless  their 
service  or  labor  secures  for  them  more  than  they  must  expend  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Therefore  the  higher  prices  are  the  more  will  beweceived  and 
saved,  and  the  lower  prices  are  the  less  will  be  received  and  saved  by  this 
minority. 

Eleven  manufacturers  and  miners  are  continually  producing  for  the 
wants  of  the  other  thirty-nine.  Their  labor  is  fatiguing,  dirty,  disagreeable 
and  dangerous.  These  ought  certainly  to  receive  more  for  the  "sweat  of 
their  brow  "  than  is  required  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Can  they  get 
it  best  when  high  or  low  values  obtain  ?  Their  chances  for  accumulation 
are  decidedly  better  where  high  prices  prevail. 

Let  these  fifty  people  stand  true  to  each  other,  protect,  patronize  and 
defend  each  other  and  the  result  of  honest  labor  will  be  accumulated  wealth 
for  every  individual. 

Earning  more  than  is  consumed,  a  nation  will  accumulate  more  wealth 
when  prices  are  high  than  when  prices  are  low ;  and  only  when  a  nation  is 
in  decay,  consuming  more?  than  it  produces,  can  auy  benefit  come  from  low 
prices  ? 

VIII. — SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    REGULATE    PRICES. 

The  current  market  price  of  auy  commodity  is  governed  entirely,  abso- 
lutely and  always  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  in  any  nation  or  community  the  people  are  steadily  employed  at 
profitable  labor,  there  will  exist  a  large  demand  for  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life,  and  prices  will  advance;  and  where  the  population  are  gener- 
ally idle,  or  rewarded  poorly  for  labor  when  employed,  there  will  exist  a 
small  demand  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  prices  will  de- 
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cline.  If,  therefore,  low  prices  are  desirable,  so  are  idleness  and  bad  trade 
also  desirable,  for  they  areiinseparable. 

Labor-saving  appliances  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  labor;  and  without  a  demand  for  labor  no  labor-saving  machines  would 
exist.  Therefore  we  cannot  give  the  credit  of  lowering  prices  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  labor-saving  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  unreason- 
ably high  prices  need  not  be  feared  as  a  result  of  high  Tariff.  Domestic 
competition  quickly  brings  every  article  down  to  the  lowest  possible  price 
consistent  with  general  prosperity  under  a  Protective  system. 

The  price  of  an  article  is  not  enhanced  by  so  much  as  the  tax  or  duty 
placed  upon  the  article.  Steel  rails  can  now  (1884)  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  from  London  at  a  cost  of  $26  per  ton.  The  duty  is  $17 ;  total,  $43. 
Yet  steel  rails  are  selling  at  $33  per  ton  in  Chicago. 

The  Tariff  on  steel  rails  is  prohibitory,  and  the  domestic  price  is  com- 
petitive. 

Now  let  us  put  the  Tariff  down  until  England  can  compete,  and  she 
will  sell  us  what  rails  she  cannot  use  to  better  advantage  so  low  as  to  break 
down  our  manufactories.  Then  she  will  put  the  price  up  to  satisfy  her 
own  greed. 

Three  times  in  forty  years  has  she  done  this;  meanwhile  our  laborers 
suffer. 

Take  another  example:  During  the  autumn  of  1883  oats  were  freely 
sold  in  certain  localities  as  low  as  13  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  duty 
thereon  was  10  cents  per  bushel.  Would  oats  sell  at  3  cents  per  bushel  if 
admitted  free  of  duty  ?  Or  would  oats  sell  at  any  higher  price  if  the  duty 
were  100  cents  per  bushel  ?  Duty  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
value  of  oats.  Supply  and  demand  fixed  the  price.  And  yet  a  certain 
school  of  demagogues  would  keep  us  busy  figuring  out  the  loss  imposed  upon 
the  suffering  people  by  this  tax  upon  oats.  Their  theory  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  every  bushel  of  oats  consumed  in  the  United  States  cost  10  cents 
per  bushel  more  by  reason  of  the  Tariff. 

Can  we  afford  to  listen  longer  to  this  English  sophistry  ?  Away  with 
such  nonsense  ! 

IX. — OLD   THEORIES   REVERSED. 

Distance  and  time  are  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  railway,  steamship 
and  telegraph  have  revolutionized  former  business  customs.  Distance  once 
protected  labor.  Inland  transportation  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted,  was  impossible  a  ceutury  ago.  For  want  of  transportation 
thousands  have  recently  perished  from  hunger  in  Asia,  while  provisions 
were  abundant  ia  neighboring  provinces.  «. 

•">  Were  all  nations  still  under  similar  conditions  labor  would  need  no 
Protection;  but  where  transportation  is  rapid,  inexpensive  and  abundant, 
and  where  machinery  driven  by  steam  and  water-power  multiplies  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  man  a  hundred  fold,  Tariff  for  Protection  is  essential  to 

rentable  labor. 
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Merchandise  can  now  be  transported  from  China  to  Chicago  at  small 
cost  and  in  quick  time.  By  telegraphic  codes  and  keys,  one  word  carrying 
the  meaning  of  many  words,  may  be  sent  ten  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and 
factories  in  Europe  and  Asia  can  now  be  operated  by  agents  residing  in 
America,  and  the  daily  output  of  these  mills  delivered  to  the  American  con- 
sumer in  a  few  brief  days. 

Silk,  cotton,  woolen,  flax  and  jute  mills  with  all  the  latest  improved 
machinery  are  now  being  operated  in  India  and  China  at  many  times  less 
labor  costs  than  obtains  in  America,  and  a  Tariff  for  Protection  is  now  the 
only  safeguard  to  the  American  wage  worker  against  low  wages. 

Steam  and  electricity  having  thus  changed  commercial  usages  and  re- 
versed old  theories,  only  a  few  years  will  suffice,  under  free  foreign  trade, 
either  to  transfer  manufacturing  to  those  nations  where  labor  is  cheapest,  or 
to  drag  our  priceless  American  labor  system  down  to  a  level  with  the  lowest. 

X. — FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

A  reliable  home  market  is  the  best  of  all  markets.  People  consume 
more  when  prosperous  than  when  poverty-stricken.  Our  fifty-five  millions 
of  prosperous  Americans  afford  a  better  market  than  any  other  250  millions 
iu  the  world.  As  a  consumer  every  American  is  undoubtedly  equal  to  ten 
Chinese.  "With  all  our  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing,  we  are  not 
only  consuming  nearly  all  we  produce,  but  also  importing  and  consuming 
more  foreign  made  goods  per  capita  than  in  1860.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone  now  produces  annually  more  yards  of  carpeting  than  the  entire  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

By  reducing  American  labor  50  per  cent,  we  might  compete  with 
England  ;  or  66  per  cent.,  with  Germany  ;  or  90  per  cent.,  with  India  ;  or 
94  per  cent.,  with  China. 

But  in  order  to  reach  these  delusive  foreign  markets  we  shall  have 
spoiled  our  own  home  market,  for,  by  cutting  down  wages,  we  have  taken 
away  the  purchasing  power  of  our  own  people. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  American  people  is  largely  due  to 
the  high  wages  earned  and  expended  by  wage  workers.  With  earnings  re- 
duced, the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  is  immediately  diminished,  and 
the  people  all  suffer.  Not  only  are  the  laboring  people  deprived  of  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  but  all  classes  are  crippled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United 
States  under  twenty  years  of  Protection : 

United  States.  In  1860.  In  1880. 

Population 31,443,321  50,155,783 

Value  of  total  manufactures $1,970,000,000  $5,560,000,000 

Total  importations 362,166,254  760,989,056 

Value  of  manufactures  per  capita 62.00  110.00 

Importations  per  capita 11.20  15  17 


Total  per  capita $73.20  $125.17 
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But  if  we  would,  even  at  such  great  sacrifice,  we  cannot  easily  secure 
these  coveted  foreign  markets.  Established  trade  is  not  easily  diverted  into 
new  channels.  Foreign  tariffs  are  against  us.  Even  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  shut  out  of  nearly  every  important  market  in  the  world  as 
effectually  as  from  our  own.  Her  own  colonists  maintain  high  tariffs 
against  her,  and  her  markets  are  supplied  by  protected  countries  with 
goods  cheaper  and  better  than  her  own. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881,  said  England  was  annually  paying  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  manufactures  that  they  ought 
to  have  made  themselves.  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  M.P.,  in  a  pamphlet  just 
published,  gives  ten  articles  of  manufacture  which  have  cost  England 
$1,400,000,000,  while  the  operatives  in  these  lines  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

Let  us  then,  throwing  theories  to  the  winds,  develop  and  perpetuate  a 
good  home  market,  and  be  content  with  such  foreign  trade  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  home  markets. 

XI. — LABOR  TAXED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  every  village  surrounded  by  farms  there  should  be  located  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  some  kind,  that  will  give  employment  to  oper- 
atives. The  wants  of  these  workpeople  will  create  a  demand  for  food, 
clofhing  and  shelter,  and  the  product  of  the  farm  and  factory  will  be  ever 
in  demand.  Nothing  will  be  wasted  in  transportation,  and  labor  will  reap 
the  entire  harvest. 

If  we  buy  clothing  in  a  foreign  market,  we  must  send  away  not  only 
our  wool  and  cotton  from  which  to  make  the  cloth,  but  also  other  products 
to  pay  for  labor  in  making  it. 

With  freights,  commissions,  insurance  and  waste,  wool  and  cotton 
cost  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  abroad  than  at  home.  Hogs  and  cattle, 
corn  and  potatoes,  are  bulky,  and  when  consumed  in  a  distant  land, 
cost  four  or  five  times  more  than  at  the  place  of  production.  Hence, 
when  we  buy  back  the  wool  and  cotton  manufactured  into  cloth,  the 
hogs  and  cattle,  corn  and  potatoes,  having  gone  into  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  labor  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways.  How  can 
the  wage  worker  or  farmer  fail  to  smart  under  this  cruel  system  !  How 
unnatural  therefore  that  the  farms  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  globe 
and  the  factories  on  the  other  !  How  absurd  to  send  cotton  and  wool 
half  around  the  world  and  then  bring  them  back  again  ! 

XII. — HOME   MARKETS. 

By  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  great  industries  the  Pro- 
tective system  creates  home  markets.  If,  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  mission,  it  were  certain  that  it  must  die  ;  "  it  were  better  thus  to  live 
and  die  than  never  to  have  lived." 

"Who,  having  stood  before  Thaxter's  immortal  statue,    "Love's  First 
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Dream,"  will  say  it  were  better  that  Edward  Russell  Thaxter  had  not  lived 
than  to  have  lived  and  died  at  twenty-four  ? 

American  cotton  was  once  protected  by  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound ; 
now  America  produces  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
world.  Was  it  not  wise  thus  to  establish  so  firmly  and  rapidly  this  great 
industry  ? 

England  practiced  Protection  five  hundred  years  before  she  tried  Free- 
Trade  ;  every  one  of  her  industries,  especially  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  iron,  were  built  up  by  high  Protective  Tariffs  ;  and  people  are  still  alive 
who  remember  when  the  export  of  English  machinery,  or  the  tempting  of 
skilled  workmen  to  emigrate,  was  a  criminal  offense.  America  tried  free 
foreign  trade  while  England  was  still  a  high  protectionist  country,  and  came 
back  from  repeated  trials  of  it  to  the  conviction  that  Protection  is  the  only 
policy  for  a  country  in  process  of  industrial  development. 

-t  The  marvelous  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  under 
twenty  years  of  Protection,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

1860.  1880. 

Values  of  manufactures $1,970,000,000  $5,560,000,000 

Value  of  manufactures  per  inhabitant. .  62  110 

Persons  employed  in  manufactures  of  all 

kinds 1,311,000  2,739,000 

Wages  paid 400,000,000  990,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  manufactures 1,040,000,000  2,405,000,000 

The  total  manufactured  products  of  Great  Britain  in  1882  being  only 
$4.091,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  now  leads  the  world 
in  manufacture. 

The  value  of  total  industries  in  1880  were  as  follows,  the  United  States 
standing  first  : 

United  States $11,405,000,000 

Great  Britain 9,200,000,000 

France 6,840,000,000 

Germany 6,650,000,000 

Russia 4,650,000,000 

Xlir.— RAW    MATERIAL. 

Each  manufacturer  calls  that  which  he  uses  as  the  basis  of  his  goods, 
raw  material ;  hence  what  is  a  manufactured  article  to  one  is  raw  material 
to  another.  Pasturage  is  the  raw  material  of  the  sheep  grower,  and  wool 
his  product.  Wool  is  the  raw  material  of  the  spinner,  and  yarn  his  prod- 
uct. Yarn  is  the  raw  material  of  the  weaver,  and  cloth  his  product.  Cloth 
is  the  raw  material  of  the  tailor,  and  garments  are  his  product. 

Forest  trees  are  the  raw  material  of  the  woodman,  and  Jogs  are  his 
product.  Logs  are  the  raw  material  of  the  lumberman,  and  lumber  his 
product.  Lumber  is  the  raw  material  of  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers, 
and  houses  and  furniture  are  their  products.  '•*. 

The  mine  is  the  raw  material  of  the  miner,  ore  is  his  product.  Ore  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  f  urnacemau,  aud  iron  his  product.  Iron  is  the  raw 
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material  of  the  steel  manufacturer,  and  steel  his  product.  Steel  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  the  spring  maker,  and  springs  his  product.  Springs  are  the 
raw  material  of  the  watchmaker,  and  watches  his  product. 

Therefore  when  men  say  they  want  free,  or  untaxed  raw  material,  they 
mean  to  admit  certain  manufactured  articles  free,  in  order  that  other  articles 
of  a  higher  grade  might  be  more  cheaply  produced.  Beware  then  of  this 
cunning  device  of  our  enemies  who  seek  thus  to  ruin  our  magnificent  labor 
system.  A  complete  system  of  Protection  is  one  that  protects  everything 
from  the  moment  the  hand  of  man  first  touches  it,  up  to  its  highest  and 
most  complex  manufacture.  Nothing  which  labor  has  produced  is  raw 
material.  Ore  in  the  mountains,  trees  in  the  forest  and  the  virgin  soil  are 
the  only  raw  material.  Away  then  forever,  with  this  deceptive  cry  of  "  free 
raw  material  ! " 

XIV. — THE  NATION   A   FAMILY. 

The  family  circle  is  a  charmed  place.  Home  and  hearthstone  are 
sacred  words.  Unity,  exclusiveness,  mutual  aid  and  mutual  defense  are 
univeisally  recognized  safeguards  of  the  family. 

The  nation  is  a  great  family,  and  should  guard  her  interests  as  sacredly 
as  family  interests  are  guarded. 

Twenty-nine  centuries  ago  Solomon  wisely  said  :  "In  all  labor  there 
is  profit."  A  family  must  labor  and  earn  more  than  it  expends,  or  it  will 
cease  to  thrive;  a  nation  must  labor  and  produce  more  than  it  consumes,  or 
it  will  decay.  • 

To  whom,  then,  do  we  a  wrong  by  exercising  the  divine  right  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living  ? 

A  family  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  poverty  by  laboring  to 
provide  for  its  own  necessities,  and  so  has  a  nation  the  moral  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  free  importation  and  sale  of  cheaply  made  toreign  merchandise. 
Restricted  commerce  is  as  much  a  national  right  as  is  exclusiveness  a  family 
right. 

No  family  need  be  degraded  by  admitting  improper  persons  to  its 
charmed  circle,  and  no  nation  need  be  degraded  by  the  incoming  of  pauper 
labor  and  degrading  labor  systems. 

It  would  be  the  very  essence  of  moral  wrong-doing  to  open  our  doors 
to  free  foreign  trade  and  thereby  invite  idleness,  poverty  and  want  to  enter. 

XV. — STABILITY   ESSENTIAL   TO   SUCCESS. 

The  industrial  system  of  a  country  should  never  be  affected  by  a  change 
in  administration  of  government.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  unfortunate 
for  the  American  people,  and  especially  wage-workers,  that  high  or  low 
wages,  diversified  or  limited  industry,  are  political  questions. 

The  best  results  of  any  system  can  be  realized  only  when  stability  is 
assured. 

A  vast  amount  of  capital  is  required  in  developing  industry;  and  capi- 
tal, ever  timid,  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  abundance  so  long  as  danger 
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threatens  its  existence.     Therefore,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  are 
in  power,  the  permanence  of  our  labor  system  should  ever  be  assured. 

Protection  for  labor  with  incidental  revenue  should  be  the  watchword 
of  every  citizen  of  our  great  republic.  When  this  sentiment  shall  become 
so  strongly  established  that  PO  political  party  dares  to  propose  legislation 
against  the  wage-worker,  then  will  come  the  golden  era  of  American  na- 
tional prosperity. 

XVI. — EXPENSE   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Every  citizen,  however  humble,  shares  in  the  benefits  of  government. 
Our  priceless  heritage  is  a  government  of  the  people,  try  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  But  even  this  simple  form  of  government  costs  money,  and  all 
should  cheerfully  aid  in  defraying  the.  expense  of  government,  which  is  the 
first  expense  of  living. 

After  State,  county,  city,  town,  village  and  school  taxes  are  paid,  the 
national  tax  of  about  $5  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  is  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  tax  gatherer  must  call  again  and  collect  this  large  amount  of 
$30  to  $40  from  each  family  unless  some  other  mode  can  be  devised  to  put 
the  requisite  funds  into  the  Treasury. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  expense  of  our  national  government,  when 
we  pause  to  think  of  our  army  and  navy,  pensions  and  bounties,  civil 
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officers,  courts  of  justice,  diplomatic  corps,  consular  agencies,  public  build- 
ings, &c.,  we  are  bewildered  at  the  magnitude  of  the  total  annual  cost. 

No  other  method  seems  so  wise  as  to  raise  this  large  amount  by  charg- 
ing foreigners  a  toll  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their  goods  into  the  country 
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for  sale.  The  facilities  necessary  for  collecting  such  toll  are  quite  simple 
and  inexpensive.  A  few  places  are  [designated  as  ports  of  entry,  where 
foreign  goods  may  be  brought  into  the  country,  a  custom  house  and  custom 
officers  are  established  at  such  ports,  and  the  duty  paid  into  the  treasury 
according  to  rates  fixed  by  Tariff  laws.  This  in  brief,  is  our  Protection 
system. 

That  Protective  duties  reduce  prices  abroad  and  gather  revenue  largely 
from  foreigners  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  course  of  foreign  markets  ;  the 
'ape  or  South  African  wool  market  serving  as  a  good  illustration. 

An  intelligent  manufacturer  at  Bradford,  England,  recently  said  to 
Commissioner  Porter  :  "The  truth  is,  the  higher  the  foreign  Tariff,  the 
lower  we  must  make  our  goods,  and  the  less  we  can  afford  to  pay  labor. 
The  least  possible  reduction  in  the  United  States  Tariff  will  be  a  grand 
thing  for  Bradford,  but  how  it  will  affect  your  industries  I  can  hardly  say. 
We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  goods  in  France  for  the  same  price  as  we  did 
before  they  enacted  their  higher  Tariff,  and  the  Bradford  manufacturer  is 
paying  the  duty,  not  the  French  consumers  of  the  goods.  I  know  from 
practical  experience  what  I  am  talking  about." 

An  eminent  manufacturer  at  Sheffield,  England,  said  that  "  they  must 
break  down  our  Tariff,  at  whatever  cost,  or  it  would  build  up  American 
rivals  to  the  extent,  at  least  of  supplying  entirely  our  home  market,  and 
England  would  have  to  pay  the  whole  Tariff  or  lose  the  market;  and  when 
that  point  is  reached  she  would  have  to  compete  with  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  every  foreign  market,  then  her  o\vn  almost  exclusively." 

Another  English  manufacturer  said,  that  "if  they  (the  duties)  only 
came  out  of  the  domestic  consumer,  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  not 
care  a  button  about  our  Tariff  laws." 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  the  duty  is  largely  paid  by  the  for- 
eign producer,  and  not  by  the  American  consumer.  Therefore  to  give  up 
this  revenue  to  the  foreigner  who  seeks  our  markets,  and  collect  our  taxes 
from  our  own  citizens,  would  be  very  unwise. 

The  government  which  refuses  to  raise  revenue  by  means  of  Protective 
duties  on  commodities  which  compete  with  the  productions  of  its  own  taxed 
producers,  not  only  refuses  for  the  benefit  of  foreigLers,  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  its  own  tax  payers,  but  grants  advantages  to  those  foreigners,  in 
immunity  from  taxation  which  it  withholds  from  its  own  producers. 
Surely  such  an  unnatural  and  vicious  government  would  forfeit  all  rights  of 
existence. 

Why  do  foreign  manufacturers,  merchants  and  ship  owners  wage  a  re- 
lentless war  against  this  system  of  protecting  our  labor  and  providing  the 
necessary  funds  for  our  national  treasury  ?  Surely  not  because  it  is  op- 
pressive to  Americans;  certainly  not  because  it  fails  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds;  but  because  it  is  antagonistic  to  foreign  capital  and  labor,  ami 
compels  foreigners  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  trading  in  our  country. 
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XVII. — HOW  SHALL  REVENUE  BE   REDUCED  ? 

Twenty  years'  successful  development  of  our  manufacturing  possibilities 
having  created  an  excellent  home  market,  our  nation  has  become  unparal- 
leled as  consumers.  We  consume,  not  only  the  products  of  our  own  in- 
creasing domestic  manufactures,  but  we  also  use  more  imported  merchan- 
dise per  capita  than  formerly.  Consequently  the  tax  collected  upon  im- 
portation is  filling  our  national  Treasury  too  rapidly. 

The  National  debt  is  still  quite  large;  but  our  bonds  are  not  yet  due, 
and  cannot  be  paid,  except  by  purchasing  them  at  a  high  cost  in  open 
market. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  We  cannot  use  the  surplus  revenue,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  draw  from  circulation  and  lock  up  hundreds  of  millions  in  our 
Treasury  vaults.  How  shall  we  keep  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  ?  If 
the  duty  upon  imports  is  lowered,  importation  will  be  increased  and  do- 
mestic manufacturing  will  be  stopped  (unless  wages  are  reduced) ;  so  that 
with  a  less  rate  of  duty,  the  revenue  will  not  be  reduced;  but  by  reason  of 
larger  importations  the  revenue  will  be  actually  increased,  until  the  people, 
through  idleness,  become  too  poor  to  purchase.  Therefore  duties  should 
be  advanced,  and  importations  checked,  if  less  revenue  is  desired. 

A  reduction  of  duty  will  certainly  stimulate  importation,  and  increase 
rather  than  decrease  revenue.  An  increase  of  duty  will  surely  diminish 
importations  and  reduce  revenue.  It  will  also  stimulate  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  give  employment  and  prosperity  to  our  own  people; 
while  increased  importation  will  surely  result  in  increased  indolence,  idle- 
ness and  poverty,  which  should  be  guarded  against  by  wise  legislation. 

When  such  commodities  as  can  be  produced  in  the  country  shall  be 
taxed  so  heavily  for  Protection  to  labor,  that  importation  will  be  impossible, 
then  revenue  therefrom  will  cease.  And  when  such  commodities  as  can- 
not be  produced  in  the  country  shall  be  taxed  jor  revenue  only,  then  less 
or  more  revenue,  as  may  be  desired,  will  result  from  a  reduction  or  increase 
of  duty. 

XVIII.  — OVERPRODUCTION. 

As  surely  as  the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow,  the  sun  rise  and  set,  or  summer 
succeed  winter,  so  surely  will  overproduction  succeed  scarcity ;  nothing  can 
alter  it. 

Overproduction  is  not  caused  by  Protection. 

Great  Britain,  with  the  markets  of  the  world  at  her  command,  is  fre- 
quently glutted  with  the  products  of  her  own  mills.  Thousands  of  opera- 
tives are  frequently  idle  in  that  Free-Trade  country.  Soup-houses  are  the 
common  heritage  of  her  people.  To  avoid  starvation  her  subjects  are  "as- 
sisted "  to  emigrate  to  more  prosperous  lands  ! 

Can  we,  then,  hope  to  remedy  the  evil  of  overproduction  by  lowering 
duties,  the  result  of  which  would  certainly  be  to  flood  us  with  the  vast  sur- 
plus of  goods  from  other  countries  ?  As  well  might  we  hope  to  relieve  an 
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overcrowded  school  by  taking  in  twice  as  many  scholars  from  outside  dis- 
tricts, or  purify  the  poisoned  air  in  a  Calcutta  black  hole  by  thrusting  in 
more  victims. 

A  London  pamphlet  by  Mr.  McEwen  says :  "  At  this  time  (1879)  about 
one  in  every  eighteen  persons  in  England  and  Wales  is  in  receipt  of  paro- 
chial relief." 

Mr.  Ruskin  says:  "  Though  England  is  deafened  with  spinning- 
wheels,  her  people  are  not  clothed ;  though  she  is  black  with  the  digging 
of  coal,  her  people  die  of  cold;  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  grain,  they 
die  of  hunger." 

Overproduction  is  underconsumption.  Nine-tenths  of  our  people 
would,  if  they  could,  gladly  consume  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  they 
now  do,  which  would  be  far  in  excess  of  any  production  ever  known  in  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  arrest  of  consumption  is  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  future,  which  causes  the  arrest  of  production. 

The  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  with  a  decline  of  wages,  curtails 
the  demand  for  food,  clothing,  houses  and  countless  other  commodities, 
and  we  have  immediate  signs  of  overproduction,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  only  found  in  decreased  production.  The  more  we  attempt  to 
correct  this  overproduction  by  limiting  production,  the  greater  will  be  the 
signs  of  overproduction. 

When  the  least  is  produced,  the  cry  of  overoroduction  is  the  loudest, 
but  when  confidence  is  restored  and  production  is  at  its  utmost  limit,  with 
overtime  and  double  time  in  all  industries,  nothing  is  heard  of  overproduc- 
tion. The  great  overproduction  of  iron  in  1852  was  only  56  Ibs.  per  capita, 
while  180  Ibs.  per  capita  was  taken  in  1881,  and  nothing  heard  of  overpro- 
duction. 

XIX. — IN   OTHER   COUNTKIES. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  United  States  Consuls  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  re- 
questing answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class, 
but  with  more  especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical  labor- 
ers, and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  or  the  prices  paid 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  lite  ? 

3.  So  far  as  practicable,  give  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with 
those  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  wages  and  cost  of 
living. 

Very  full  and  complete  replies  were  forwarded  from  all  the  Consuls, 
and  in  a  summary  of  their  reports  the  following  statements  were  made : 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated,  is 
more  than  twice  those  of  Belgium ;  three  times  those  of  Denmark,  France 


and  Germany ;  once  and  a  half  those  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  more 
than  three  times  those  in  Italy  arid  Spain. 

2.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  countries;  that  is,  the  laboring  people  of  Eu- 
rope cannot  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  common  to  th« 
American  people  as  low  as  the  same  can  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States ;  or  vice  versa,  if  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  lived  on 
the  same  quality  of  food,  or  comparatively  the  same,  and  exercised  the 
same  frugality  as  the  working  people  of  Europe,  they  could  live  as  cheaply 
as  the  working  people  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

The  following  quotations  taken  from  the  reports  from  Germany,  are  a 
fair  average  of  those  made  from  the  principal  parts  of  Europe.  From  Eng- 
land and  France  the  reports  are  a  little  more  favorable,  but  elsewhere  they 
are  less  favorable  than  in  Germany. 

Edgar  Stanton,  United  States  consul  to  Bremen,  Germany,  says: 

For  agricultural  laborers  the  rate  of  wages  varies  greatly  throughout 
the  German  Empire,  rising  or  falling  according  as  the  locality  is  near  to  or 
remote  from  manufacturing  centers.  To  exemplify  this,  I  give  below  the 
present  (1878)  daily  rate  of  wages  for  various  parts  of  Germany,  viz: 

Bremen  and  vicinity 56  cts. 

Bavarian  Highlands 53 

Upper  Rhine  Valley 41 

Lower  Rhine  Valley 31 

Lake  Constance  and  environs 40 

Lower  Highlands 33 

Upper  Alsace 45 

Oppeln  Silesia 18 

These  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  wages  now  paid  throughout  this  consular  district,  embracing 
Silesia  and  a  portion  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Machinists,  locksmiths,  wagonsmiths,  coppersmiths,  plumbers,  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  masons  and  hackdrivers — 71  cents  a  day,  boarding  them- 
selves. 

Navvies,  day  laborers,  saddlers  and  shoemakers — 47  cents  a  day,  with- 
out board. 

Butchers,  bakers  and  chimney  sweepers — without  board  and  lodging, 
59  cents  a  day. 

Butchers,  bakers  and  brewers — with  board  and  lodging,  $2.14  per 
week. 

Cooks  (females) — with  board  and  lodging,  $36  to  $43  per  year. 

Cooks  (males) — with  board  and  lodging,  $48  to  $50  yearly,  according 
to  merit. 

Furriers,  tanners,  weavers  and  factory  hands,  $3.57  per  week,  without 
board. 
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In  Munster  factory  hands  earn  daily 65  cts. 

Day  laborers  earn  daily 59 

Field  hands  earn  daily 53 

Artisans  and  mechanics  eai  a  daily 71 

These  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  consul  remarks:  "The  diet  of  the  working  man  is  scant,  and 
meat  is  a  luxury  seldom  indulged  in  more  than  once  a  week,  whilst  the 
daily  allowance  for  beer  and  spirits  too  often  curtails  that  which  should 
furnish  a  wholesome  meal.  The  towns  are  in  consequence  heavily  burdened 
nth  poor  rates." 

The  consul  then  gives  a  statement  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they 
mge  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

N.  K.  Craig,  consul  at  Saxony,  Germany,  says : 

While  the  times  have  been  fair  for  some  classes  of  workmen,  others 
have  been  kept  from  starvation  only  by  public  charity. 

Grown  persons  in  some  industries  must  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  to 
earn  fortv-seven  cents  per  week.  At  night  they  cannot  afford  to  work,  as 
their  wages  would  not  purchase  the  lights  required. 

While  the  men,  who  generally  use  machinery,  are  able  to  earn  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  week,  many  of  the  women,  especially  makers  of  hand- 
made embroidery,  make  no  more  than  one-third  part  of  that  amount. 

Those  in  this  city  of  the  lower  classes  are  glad  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
menial  employment  which  will  bring  them  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  cents 
per  day. 

Plain  living  is  the  universal  rule  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The  poorer 
classes  in  Southern  Saxony  fare  very  meanly  indeed. 

For  homes  they  have  generally  a  single  room,  which  answers  for  work- 
shop as  well.  For  household  furniture,  they  have  a  few  plain  chairs  or 
\\  ooden  stools,  a  table,  stove  and  sometimes  a  loom.  For  beds,  they  have 
the  bare  floor  or  pallets.  For  fuel,  they  have  the  dead  branches  which  fall 
from  trees,  and  which  are  carried  by  them  in  their  arms  from  the  King's 
forest.  For  food  they  have  black  bread,  made  of  rye,  coffee  made  princi- 
pally of  chicory,  a  few  boiled  potatoes,  sometimes  a  little  cheese,  butter  or 
goose  grease,  and  on  Sundays  a  pound  of  meat  for  a  family  of  five  or  six 
persons.  Their  clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  material,  and  their  shoes  are  gen- 
erally wooden  soled  slippers. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Mason,  Consul  at  Dresden,  Germany,  says : 

Agricultural  laborers  earn  $4  per  month  for  men  and  $2.50  for  women. 
The  dwellings  in  which  they  live  are  not  unfrequently  very  unhealthy  and 
uncomfortable,  sparsely  furnished  and  very  plain'y,  and  in  cities,  generally 
in,  the  cellars  or  immediately  next  to  the  roof  of  tall  houses  found  here. 

Their  food  is  mostly  of  potatoes  and  black  (rye)  bread,  a  coffee  made  of 
chicory,  gruel  or  broth,  very  little  meat  and  very  seldom  too. 

These  scenes  have  not  materially  changed  since  the  foregoing  report, 
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Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
after  traveling  all  over  this  country,  visiting  the  principal  manufacturing 
centers,  ascertaining  the  cost  of  labor  and  provisions,  and  cost  of  other 
things,  has  recently  visited  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  including 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  other  countries,  mak- 
ing special  inquiries  in  regard  to  wages  and  cost  of  provisions,  rents,  &c., 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  those  countries.  He  makes  this  report  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  October  10,  1883 : 

I  find  in  the  United  States  wages  are  from  60  to  150  per  cent,  higher 
in  the  various  industrial  pursuits  than  they  are  in  the  above  mentioned 
European  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  diffeience  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  between  Free-Trade  and  Protectionist  countries  is  absurdly 
exaggerated  by  the  Cobden  clubites. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  working- 
man  are  concerned,  when  the  cost  and  quality  of  food  is  taken  into  con 
sideration,  is  about  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  though 
wages  are  often  1 00  per  cent,  higher  in  America. 

Mr.  Denney,  in  his  report  to  the  Department  from  China,  informs  us 
that  farm  laborers  in  that  wonderful  country  are  content  with  $1.05  a  week 
during  harvest  time,  but  by  the  year  they  will  hire  for  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
month.  In  what  is  called  skilled  labor,  a  master  may  make  $156  a  year, 
and  his  workmen  $78.  A  woman  will  spin  all  day  for  six  cents,  and  a 
weaver  will  work  a  week  for  sixty  cents.  A  woman  who  is  very  proficient 
can  earn  $26  a  year. 

In  the  shipping  ports  the  coolies  earn  $4.50  a  month,  but  when  they 
are  carmen  and  boatmen  they  make  much  lower  wages.  A  very  strong 
man,  who  will  carry  on  his  back  a  load  of  from  300  to  400  pounds,  gains 
25  cents  a  day.  A  laboring  man  who  can  save  from  $3  to  $4  a  year  does 
fairly  well. 

Mr.  Denny  makes  out  an  ordinary  coolie's  account  as  follows :  monthly 
receipts,  $4.50;  expenses,  $4;  net  income,  50  cents.  According  to  an  offi- 
cial statement,  a  Chinese  soldier  costs  the  Government-  50  taels,  or  $67  a 
year. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  difference  between  the  cost  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  labor.  Cousul-General  Van  Buren,  of  Japan  states 
that  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  farm  hand  is  $35  a  year  with  board  or 
$50  without  board.  A  strong  healthy  woman  will  hire  by  the  year  with 
board  for  from  $8  to  $10,  or  from  $16  to  $20  without  board. 

Concerning  cotton  operatives  in  India,  Mr.  Charles  M'irkham  of  the 
Stavely  works,  near  Chesterfield,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Tuitr», 
says:  "  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  India,  that  he 
pays  his  best  Indian  workmen  2  shillings  6  pence  per  week,  out  of  which 
they  save  money  and  send  to  their  friends."  Regarding  which  the  Boston 
Herald  says:  "  Reckoned  at  the  usual  computing  rate  of  $5  to  the  pound, 
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2  shillings  and  6  pence  is  equal  to  62£  cents  in  American  money.  The 
exact  equivalent  is  60.8  cents.  Just  think  of  it — ten  cents  a  day  !  that  is 
'  pauper  labor  '  with  a  vengeance.  The  Indian  operative  may  be  able  to 
lay  up  money  from  such  earnings,  but  American  or  English  workmen  woulld 
simply  starve  to  death." 

XX. — THE    COBDEN   CLUB. 

Upon  the  highest  authority  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  to  the  American  laborer  which  now  exists  is  the  Cobden  Club. 
It  is  a  British  organization,  and  an  enemy  to  the  system  under  which  our 
country  has  secured  its  wonderful  prosperity.  The  wealth  of  a  thousand 
Vanderbilts  would  not  measure  the  financial  resources  of  its  members. 

Its  publications  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States — from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  expends  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  pursuit  of  its  purpose  to  break  down  the  Protective  system  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy,  diplomacy,  official  power, 
wealth,  learning  and  enterprise  of  England.  This  club,  above  any  other 
organization  on  earth,  knows  how  to  push  foreign  influences.  It  gives 
medals  in  our  colleges  for  Free-Trade  essays.  Its  representatives  infest  our 
committee  rooms  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  strive  to  influence  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  free  foreign  trade  and  free  ships.  It  sends  England's 
"  iron  lords,"  "  cotton  lords,"  "woolen  lords  "  and  "  linen  lords  "  to  neu- 
tralize our  Tariff  laws  by  persistent  efforts  to  influence  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Customs  officials. 

The  club  is  now  especially  active  in  America,  for  all  Europe  has  gone 
against  its  teaching.  Even  England's  own  colonists  have  abandoned  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  penal  settlement  of  New  South  Wales. 

XXI — RESULTS  OF   FREE-TRADE   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

Cheapness,  cheapness,  cheapness  and  competition!  These  have  been 
the  parrot  cries  of  Free-Traders;  and  excellent  cries  they  are  for  the 
1,300,000  lucky  individuals  with  their  fixed  incomes.  But  how  Aout  the 
32,800,000  without  fixed  incomes  ?  How  does  it  affect  them  ?  What  does 
competition  and  cheapness  mean  in  their  case  ?  It  means  this — it  means 
that  when  by  home  competition  a  starving  needle-woman  is  foiind  to  stitci. 
shirts  at  4d.  a  dozen,  straightway  a  starving  foreign  woman  is  found  to 
stitch  shirts  at  3d.  per  dozen,  and  her  work  is  brought  over  here  to  drive 
the  English  women  below  starvation  point !  This  is  competition  1  This  is 
cheapness  ?  And  does  it  benefit  the  community  ? 

-'  The  first  condition  of  this  much-vaunted  cheapness,  this  panacea  of  the 
Coben  Club,  is  cheap  labor;  do  not  let  the  operatives  forget  this  when  they 
have  dinned  into  their  ears  the  virtues  of  mere  cheapness.  Is  a  low  price 
of  corn  that  is  secured  by  stimulating  foreign  production  and  discouraging 

*  From  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  Letter  to  the  Manchester  Courier. 
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home  production  a  national  blessing  ?  Is  it  a  national  blessing  when  the 
English  and  Scotch  laborers  are  deprived  of  their  emplyment  in  favor  of 
the  ill-paid  labor  of  Russians,  Poles,  Wallacians,  or  Coolies  ? 

Are  shirts  stiched  by  starving  women  at  4d.  a  dozen  a  blessing  to  the 
community,  or  the  cheapness  of  bricks  made  by  over-tasked  children  at 
nominal  wages,  or  the  cheapness  of  nails  or  cables  made  by  over-worked 
women  and  children,  a  blessing  ?  Is  the  waste  of  human  life,  the  misery 
and  the  suffering  and  demoralization  and  immorality  inseparable  from  cheap 
labor  a  benefit  to  the  country  ?  Is  the  cheapness  that  is  caused  by  cheap 
foreign  labor  a  national  blessing  ?  No,  it  is  not ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
writings  and  preachings  of  the  Cobden  Club,  I  maintain  that  the  more  we 
examine  the  meaning  of  mere  cheapness,  the  more  distinctly  we  find  that 
it  means  a  u  low  standard  of  life." 

Now,  is  it  desirable  to  lower  the  standard  of  a  nation's  life?  It  is  a 
fact,  deny  it  who  can,  that  "cheap  places"  in  all  fully  settled  countries 
have  hitherto  been  those  in  which  the  working  poor  have  been  the  most 
degraded  and  depressed,  and  cheap  times  those  in  which  they  have  been 
the  most  wretched. 

Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  many  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  dead ;  many  are  hopelessly  sick.  Our  operatives  are  losing  their 
work  aud  their  wages.  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  in  agricultural 
produce  the  laud  is  going  rapidly  out  of  cultivation ;  the  laborers  are  losing 
their  work;  the  stock  of  meat  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  the  price  rising. 
Is  there  then  no  thorn  to  this  vaunted  rose  of  competition?  Unrestricted 
competition  in  cheapness,  such  as  Free-Traders  are  now  forcing  on  this 
country  must  end  by  making  the  condition  of  labor  unbearable.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  England  has  been  described  as  the  paradise  of  the 
rich,  and  he  warns  us  not  to  allow  it  to  become  the  purgatory  of  the 
poor. 

Can  any  means  be  conceived  so-  certain  of  making  it  a  purgatory  of 
the  poor  as  to  encourage  wild,  unrestricted  competition  that  deprives  our 
own  peo0e  of  their  work,  and  drives  them  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
life?  Look  at  it  from  any  point  of  view  you  like,  the  question  resolves 
ittielt  intc  Protection  or  emigration.  If  foreign  competition  is  restricted, 
if  native  industry  is  Protected,  wages  will  rise,  work  will  be  steady,  the 
laud  will  again  be  brought  into  cultivation,  stock  will  increase  and  the 
price  of  meat  will  fall.  If  the  present  system  of  unrestricted  competition 
is  encouraged,  industries  will  disappear,  more  land  will  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, wages  will  fall,  and  the  only  escape  frocn  a  lower  scale  of  life  will  be 
emigration. 

XXII. — RESULTS   IN    THE    UNITED   STAT 

Protection,  with  its  attendant  consequences,  or  Free-Trade  with  its 
certain  results,  must  be  this  nation's  future  heritage.  No  gift  of  prophecy 
is  required  to  determine  with  great  certainty  the  result  of  either  policy. 
History,  ever  repeating  itself,  will  foretell  our  future  weal  or  woe, 
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Tariff  for  revenue,  destroying  our  home  market,  has  invariably  enabled 
the  foreigners  to  fix  prices  upon  manufactured  articles  sent  to  us,  and 
also  to  fix  prices  of  our  produce  sent  to  them.  Tariff  for 
Protection  has  always  afforded  us  the  best  of  all  markets — 


Summary  of  the  effects  in  the   United  States  of   the  two  systems  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  from  1813  to  1883. 


Conditions. 

Under  Protection,  as 
established  in  1813, 
1828,  1842,  1861. 

Under  Free-Trade 
(Revenue  Tariff), 
as  established  in  1817, 
1834,  1846,  1857. 

Labor  

In  Demand. 

Seeking  Employment. 

Wages  

High. 

Low. 

Emigration  

Increasing. 

Declining. 

Farm  Products  

High. 

Low. 

Manf  Products       

Low. 

High. 

Revenue,    public    and  ) 
private  C 

Large  and  increasing. 

Small  and  decreasing. 

Wealth,     public    and  ) 
private  f 

Increasing. 

Bankruptcy  nearly 
universal. 

National  Status  -j 

Growing  independ- 
ence. 

Growing  dependence. 

National  Credit  

Good. 

Bad. 

a  good  home  market,  and  enabled  us  to  fix  prices  on  what 
we  have  to  sell.  Tariff  for  revenue  has  caused  corn  to  be  burned 
for  fuel  upon  our  prairies,  wheat  to  sell  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  flour  at 
$  1.00  per  barrel,  and  lumber  at  $2.00  per  thousand.  In  those  delectable 
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days  it  required  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  to  buy  a  crockery  teapot,  one  and 
one-half  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  12J  barrels  of  flour 
to  buy  a  yard  of  foreign  Free-  Trade  broadcloth.  Tariff  for  revenue  has  in- 
variably crippled  our  home  manufactories  and  enabled  employers  to  dictate 
rates  of  wages  because  of  a  surplus  of  labor.  Tariff  for  Protection  has  al- 
ways afforded  abundant  work  and  enabled  the  workmen  to  dictate  reasona- 
ble rates  of  wages.  Tariff  for  revenue  resulted  in  empty  treasury  vaults 
and  a  bad  national  credit.  Tariff  for  Protection  has  enabled  us  to  rapidly 
reduce  our  gigantic  national  war  debt  and  placed  our  bonds  above  par  in 
the  European  markets. 

In  the  presence  of  these  important  historical  facts,  let  the  the  candid 
reader  remember  that  the  American  people  have  never  yet  attained  the  best 
results  of  Protection,  nor  the  woist  results  of  Free  Foreign  Trade. 

Many  important  industries  are  still  undeveloped  in  our  country,  and 
much  of  our  wealth  which  should  remain  at  home,  goes  abroad  on  account 
of  inadequate  Protection. 

If  the  results  of  partial  Protection  to  labor  have  been  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  results  of  partial  Free  Foreign  Trade  so  unsatisfactory,  which  sys- 
tem shall  we  choose  ? 

Let  us,  without  the  prejudice  of  old  associations,  decide  this  all  impor- 
tant question  as  American  citizens,  believing  in  the  true  dignity  of  Ameri- 
can labor. 


In  no  event  can  the  growth,  of  large  fortunes  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Protective  policy.  Protection  has  proved 
a  distributor  of  great  sums  of  money  ;  not  an  agency  for 
amassing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  records  of  our 
savings  banks  and  building  associations  can  be  appealed  to 
in  support  of  this  statement.  The  benefit  of  Protection  goes 
first  and  last  to  the  men  who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  faces.  The  auspicious  and  momentous  result  is 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort 
been  enjoyed,  education  acquired,  and  independence  secured 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

JAMES  G.  ELAINE. 
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FALLACIES  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


HOW  A  PBOTECTIVE   TABIFF    BENEFITS  FABMEBS.     IMPOBTANCE   OF 
THE  FABMING  INDTTSTBY. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  and  most  important  industry  in  this  country. 
More  people  are  engaged  in  it  than  in  any  other  one  occupation,  and 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 
Although  these  latter  interests  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  their  products  almost  absolutely  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  yet,  if  entirely  deprived  of  all  man- 
ufactured articles  life  could  be  far  better  sustained  than  it  could  be  with- 
out the  products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  are  the  main  pillars  upon  which  society  rests.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Government,  both  physically  and  financially,  for  they 
not  only  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  taxes.  Upon  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  industry  of  the  farmers 
largely  depend  not  only  the  development  of  all  other  enterprises,  but  the 
future  progress  and  even  the  permanency  of  the  Republic.  When  the 
farmers  are  prosperous,  manufacturers  are  prosperous  also,  but  when 
the  farmers  get  poor  crops  or  low  prices,  manufacturing  industries 
inevitably  suffer.  Hence  the  farming  interests  should  be  guarded  and 
protected  by  the  Government  and  by  the  people,  and  nothing  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  would  in  any  respect  be  detrimental 
to  these  interests. 

NUMBEB  OF  PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AGBICULTUBE. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at  about  60,000,000. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  last  census,  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  (or  20,000,000)  are  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation, 
and  one-seventh  (or  nearly  8,800,000)  are  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. About  one-twelfth  (or  nearly  5,000,000)  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  operations,  and  mining  ;  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber in  professional  and  personal  services  ;  and  about  one  twenty-fifth  in 
trade  and  transportation.  Each  person  engaged  in  active  labor  has,  it 
seems,  on  an  average,  about  two  others  to  support ;  and  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  raise  the  grain,  provisions,  etc.,  to  feed  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  apparent,  then,  that  the  fewer  people  there  are  engaged  in 
farming,  and  the  more  there  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  other 
occupations,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  farm  products,  and  the 
larger  the  profits  which  the  farmer  will  be  likely  to  secure  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  people  there  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  fewer 
in  manufacturing  and  other  occupations,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
farm  products  raised,  and  the  cheaper  they  will  be  sold. 

The  total  number  of  farms,  as  by  the  last  census  report,  was  4,008,907 ; 
the  number  of  acres  in  these  farms*was  536,081,835,  and  .their  value 


was  estimated  at  $10,197,096,176.  The  value  of  farm  products  was 
$2,113,402,564,  of  live-stock  $2,000,000,000,  and  of  farm  implements 
$100,000,000.  A  vast  number  of  farms  have  been  located,  within  the  last 
seven  years,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, and  other  Western  States  and  Territories.  Allowing  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease since  1880  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  previous  years,  we  now 
have  over  4, 500,000  farms,  their  value  being  about  $11,000,000,000;  and  the 
value  of  farm  products  would  be  about  $3,000,000,000,  of  live-stock  over 
$8,500,000,000,  and  of  implements  $600,000,000;  and  the  value  of  the 
fences,  improvements,  etc.,  would  exceed  $150,000,000.  The  census 
reports,  doubtless,  far  under-estimate  the  value  of  farm  products,  for 
there  is  a  large  amount  consumed  by  farmers  and  their  families  that  is 
not  properly  considered  or  estimated  when  taking  the  census. 

EXTENT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Large  and  important  as  are  our  agricultural  industries,  our  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  second  only  to  them  in  importance,  and  even  out-rank 
them  in  value  of  products.  Allowing  the  same  ratio  of  increase  for 
our  manufacturing  industries  that  had  taken  place  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  last  census,  there  are  now  in  this  country  about 
300,000  factories,  employing  nearly  4,500,000  people,  with  about 
$4,000,000,000  of  capital  invested ;  and  the  value  of  our  manufactured 
products  amounts  annually  to  nearly  $8,000,000,000 ;  an  excess,  it  is  said, 
<over  those  of  Great  Britain  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  annually.  How 
important  to  all,  then,  that  our  manufacturing  industries  also  be  encour- 
aged and  fostered  by  the  Government,  equally  and  side  by  side  with  our 
agricultural  industries  ! 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  OUR  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

By  comparing  the  value  of  our  agricultural  with  our  manufactured 
products,  we  find  that  although  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  people 
employed  in  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing,  yet  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  is  estimated  at  nearly  double  those  of  agriculture.  This 
is  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extensive  use  of  steam,  water- 
power  and  machinery  employed  in  manufacturing.  According  to 
statistics,  the  application  of  steam-power  to  machinery  in  this  country, 
has  added  a  force  equal  to  2,183,488  horse-power,  and  the  added  force 
of  water-power  is  equal  to  1,225,339  horse-power;  making  the  increased 
force  of  steam  and  water  combined  equal  to  3,408,827  horsepower.  If 
we  estimate  one  horse-power  as  equal  to  the  labor  of  six  men,  these  two 
forces  have  added  a  productive  power  equal  to  20,452,962  men.  The 
steam-power  alone  used  in  driving  factories  is  equal  to  15,110,928  men. 
It  is  said  that  the  productive  force  derived  from  the  steam  engines  and 
water  and  air  of  Great  Britain,  including  her  navy,  is  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  75,000,000  men. 

The  immense  gain  of  power  by  the  use  of  steam,  water,  and  machin- 
ery is  daily  illustrated  in  our  factories,  where  girls  of  fifteen  are  attend- 
ing machines  which  in  one  day  spin  a  thread  2100  miles  in  length — long 
enough  to  reach  from  New  York  to  California.  Fifty  years  ago  nearly 
all  the  spinning  in  this  country  was  done  by  the  common  household 
spinning-wheel.  An  active  woman  working  ten  hours  a  day  could  spin  a 
thread  only  3-^  miles  in  length,  walking  more  than  five  miles  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  one  of  the  earliest  woollen  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  says : 

"  In  1816  I  used  to  employ  scores  of  women  to  spin  at  their  homes  at  four  cents  a  skein,  by 
which  they  earned  twelve  cents  a  day  at  most.    Inferior  cotton  shirtings  sold  then  at  fifty 


jents  -  yard,  thus  requiring  four  days'  work  of  the  woman  to  pay  for  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth, 
she  boarding  herself.  The  wool  was  carded  into  rolls  at  Peacedale  and  transported  to  and 
fro,  on  the  backs  of  horses.  Some  time  ago  I  stood  in  a  manufactory  in  the  same  village, 
and  took  note  of  a  stripling  who  tended  two  highly  improved  jennies,  from  which  he  was 
turning  off  daily  as  much  yarn  as  six  or  seven  hundred  women  formerly  spun  on  wheels  in  the 
same  time.  In  the  mean  time  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  perfected  skill 
had  so  reduced  the  cost  of  goods  that  a  superior  article  of  cotton  cloth  was  then  sold  in  the 
village  stores  for  fifteen  cents  a  yard,  which  formerly  cost  fifty  cents  a  yard.  So  that  had  this 
boy  spinner  been  paid  the  same  price  per  skein  that  was  formerly  paid  to  a  woman  for  an 
equal  amount  of  work,  he  would  have  received  as  much  material  as  could  formerly  have  been 
earned  by  about  two  thousand  hand-spinners  in  the  same  time." 

Before  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  a  man  could  clean  only  four 
pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day.  Now,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  he  can  clean 
4000  pounds  in  the  same  time.  A  single  boot  and  shoe  factory  in 
Massachusetts,  employing  1000  men,  will  turn  out  nearly  as  many  boots 
and  shoes  in  a  year,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  machinery  as  30,000  French 
shoemakers,  borne  of  our  American  factories  will  take  the  raw  leather, 
and  cut  and  make  in  twenty  minutes,  a  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  ready  for 
wear.  It  is  true  that  farmers  have  also  a  great  addition  to  their  work- 
ing forces  in  the  machinery  which  is  worked  by  horses,  mules,  and  oxen, 
and  lately  by  a  modicum  of  steam-power  also ;  but  steam-power,  as  a 
productive  force  in  manufacturing,  is  far  greater  than  all  these.  As  a 
force  to  add  to  our  national  wealth  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  manufacturing,  if  possible,  out-ranks  all  other  industries. 

Steam-power  and  machinery  add  more  than  one  billion  of  dollars  to 
our  productive  force  in  manufacturing  every  year  independent  of  human 
exertion.  Foreign  countries  gain  this  wealth  when  they  do  our  inanu- 
facturing  for  us. 

The  force  employed  in  trade  and  transportation  is  not  a  productive 
force  to  any  great  extent,  it  being  engaged  simply  in  the  exchange  of 
articles  already  produced  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, and  mining. 

Agriculture  and  manufacturing,  then,  are  the  great  forces  at  work  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  country — one  providing  food  and  material 
for  clothing,  and  the  other  producing  the  clothing  and  other  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  for  the  whole  people.  They  are  industries  that  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  neither  can  prosper  long  without  the  other.  Now  let 
us  see  how  these  most  important  industries  are  affected  by  the  tariff. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

The  tariff  question  is  one  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  farmers,  than  most  people,  or  even  the  farmers  themselves,  are 
aware.  It  is  a  governmental  policy  that  affects  every  industry  in  the 
country  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  and  upon  no  industry  does  it 
exert  a  greater  influence  than  upon  agriculture.  It  is  a  question  not  well 
understood,  for  the  reason  that  far  too  many  have  received  their  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  from  books,  pamphlets,  and  literature  furnished 
by  the  Cobden  Club  of  England,  and  its  ally,  the  Free-Trade  Club  of 
New  York.  These  documents,  issued  in  the  interest  of  foreign  capital 
and  foreign  manufacturers,  have  placed  before  our  people  falsehood 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  off 
the  mask  from  their  false  theories  and  presenting  to  the  people,  especially 
to  the  farmers,  facts  and  figures  that  will  give  them  correct  ideas  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  influence  of  a  protective  tariff  upon  their 
prosperity,  that  this  pamphlet  is  issued.  If  a  high  tariff  is  a  benefit  to 
farmers,  they  should  understand  why  it  is  so,  and  exert  every  influence 
to  maintain  it.  If  it  is  an  injury  to  farmers,  they  ought  to  know  it,  and 
it  should  be  abolished. 


WHY  PROTECTION  WILL  BEST  PROMOTE  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  FARMEKS. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  most  essential  requisites  to  pros- 
perity among  farmers  are,  first,  good  health  ;  second,  good  crops ;  third, 
good  prices  for  what  they  have  to  sell ;  fourth,  reasonable  prices  for  what 
they  have  to  buy  ;  fifth,  cheap  and  convenient  transportation. 

Most  people  would  assert  that  neither  a  protective  tariff  nor  free  trade 
could  have  any  special  influence  in  securing  either  good  health  or  good 
crops  ;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show  that  they  do 
exert  an  important  influence  on  both. 

Prosperity  in  business  is  conducive  to  good  health  among  all  classes. 
When  business  is  dull  and  people  are  losing  money,  the  effect  upon  health 
is  decidedly  injurious.  Thousands  of  business  men  lose  their  health  and 
go  into  early  graves  through  losses  and  failures  in  business.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  have  borrowed  money  either  to  purchase  farms, 
or  to  erect  buildings  and  make  improvements,  giving  mortgages  at  high 
rates  of  interest,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  off  those  mort- 
gages when  they  became  due,  but  in  consequence  of  poor  crops  or  low 
prices  many  thousands  have  had  their  farms  taken  from  them  by  fore- 
closure, and  have  lost  not  only  their  health  and  property  but  even  their 
life  by  such  misfortunes. 

That  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  promote  manufacturing  industries  is 
admitted  (as  we  shall  show),  even  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  free 
traders  of  the  country,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  building  up  of  manu- 
facturing industries  promotes  general  prosperity,  and  that  general  pros- 
perity increases  the  value  of  farms,  and  the  demand  for  farm  products. 
This  increased  demand  necessarily  gives  the  farmer  better  prices,  which 
is  not  only  conducive  to  good  health,  but  also  to  good  crops  ;  for  good 
prices  make  him  cheerful  and  contented,  which  tends  to  keep  him  in  good 
health,  and  they  also  give  him  MORE  MONEY  with  which  to  purchase  fertil- 
izers and  thus  enrich  the  soil,  upon  which  good  crops  so  largely  depend. 

The  prices  farmers  get  for  their  products,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  the 
manufactured  articles  they  buy,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Anything  which  increases  the  demand  ior  farm  prod- 
ucts tends  to  give  the  farmers  better  prices.  Anything  which  increases 
the  supply  of  manufactured  products  tends  to  make  those  products  cheaper. 
A  high  tariff  induces  capitalists  to  construct  factories  and  establish  manu- 
facturing industries  which  create  an  increased  demand  for  laborers,  and 
give  them  better  wages.  This  draws  laborers  from  agricultural  into 
manufacturing  industries  and  makes  them  consumers  instead  of  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products.  This  directly  benefits  farmers  not  only  by  cre- 
ating a  greater  demand  for  their  products,  but  it  gives  them  a  home  mar- 
ket which  insures  better  returns,  and  at  the  same  time  home  factories  in- 
crease the  supply  of  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy, 
and  thus  lessen  the  price  of  those  articles. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  census  reports  of  our  industries  from  1850 
to  1870  will  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  the  effect  of  a  high  tariff 
upon  our  manufacturing  industries.  From  185010  1860  was  a  period  of 
low  tariff,  while  from  1860  to  1870  was  one  of  high  tariff.  Between  1850 
and  1 860  the  number  of  factories  in  this  country  increased  only  17,130, 
wliile  between  1860  and  1870,  the  increase  was  110,122,  or  more  than  six 
times  as  great  as  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  increase  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  from  1850 
to  1860  was  $471,070,868,  while  the  increase  from  1860  to  1870  was  $1,101,- 
592,733,  or  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  gain  of  the  1-ow-tariff  period. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  low-tariff  period 
was  only  350,388,  while  in  the  protective  period  it  was  738,916,  or  more 
than  double  the  former  increase.  * 


Again,  the  increase  in  wages  paid  the  working  classes  between  1850 
and  1860  was  $140,742,080,  while  the  increase  during  the  period  from  1860 
to  1870  was  $394,828,478,  or  more  than  double  the  gain. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  material  used  during  the  ten  years  ot 
low  tariff  was  $464,091,034,  while  that  during  the  ten  years  of  high  tariff 
was  $1,450,202,181,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

Lastly,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products  between 
1850  and  1860  was  $861,014,249,  while  the  gain  during  the  ten  years  oi 
high  tariff  between  1860  and  1870  was  $2,334,784,414,  or  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  low-tariff  period. 

Now  when  \ve  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  this  period 
of  high  tariff  the  Government  was  carrying  on  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
/ars  ever  known  in  history;  that  the  labor  of  nearly  2,000,000  of  our 
people  was  diverted  from  the  creative  industries  of  times  of  peace  to  the 
destructive  operations  of  war;  that  throughout  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  country  our  manufacturing  industries  were  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  people  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  every  way  to 
provide  material  to  subdue  the  rebellion  and  pay  the  war  debts— this 
growth  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  during  such  trying  times,  was 
simply  marvellous;  and  that  this  marvellous  growth  did  not  continue 
through  the  next  decade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  changes  were  being  made 
in  our  currency  (in  restoring  a  specie  basis)  which  resulted  in  the  panic 
of  1 873 ,  and  the  subsequent  hard  times,  and  also  that  the  tariff  was  at  the 
same  time  being  reduced. 

These  facts  alone  ought  to  satisfy  every  one,  and  more  especially  every 
farmer,  that  a  higii  tariff  is  just  what  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PROMINENT  FREE-TRADERS  ADMITTING  THAT  A  HIGH 
TARIFF  STIMULATES  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  fact  that  a  high  tailff  does  promote  manufacturing  enterprises  is 
freely  admitted  by  even  such  prominent  free-traders  and  low-tariff  advo- 
cates as  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  David  A.  Wells,  Senator  Bayard,  the  Tam- 
many Hall  Society,  many  of  our  free-trade  members  of  Congress,  and 
correspondents  of  some  of  our  leading  papers. 

The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  "  The  Emancipation  of  Labor,"  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"  i.  Protective  duties  stimulate  industry,  we  are  told;  and  they  do  so  until  the  market  is 
fully  supplied.  Business  rapidly  increases  where  there  is  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 

"  2.  I  say  that  protection  creates  over-production;  that  over-production  is  the  logical  and  un- 
avoidable result  of  protection.  Then  when  you  havi  over-production,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
You  have  a  limited  market;  it  is  walled  m  by  the  tariff ;  there  is  no  access  to  the  outside 
world. 

"3.  Under  the  beneficent  laws  of  God,  production  is  a  blessing.  Good  harvests  mean  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  the  people.  A  large  crop  of  pig-iron  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  means  the 
progress  of  great  industrial  enterprises. 

"  4.  To-day  the  farmer  cannot  produce  wheat  at  the  prevailing  prices  and  pay  his  expenses. 
The  only  chance  that  is  left  for  him  is  that  manufactures  shall  be  established  in  his  neigh- 
borhood and  give  him  thereby  a  market  for  his  produce,  saving  the  cost  of  transportation. 
But  manufactures  cannot  grow  in  a  market  already  overstocked." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Albany  Argus,  Mr.  Hewitt  said  : 

"  The  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  the  iron  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  for  producing  iron  is  in  excess  of  its  actual  consumption.  When  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  prices  fall.  IV e  are  suffering  from  unnatural  stimulation,  which  aggravated 
the  excitement  when  the  public  interest  required  that  it  should  be  allayed,  and  now  aggravates 
the  depression  by  the  excessive  capacity  for  production  which  it  engendered." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tammany  Hall  Free-Trade  meeting,  Mr. 
Hewitt  said  : 

"  In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  (Means,  it  was  conceded  that  tht 
capacity  to  produce  manufactured  goods  in  (kit  country  largely  exceeds  the  demand  oftkt 


nontt  market,  and  that  no  relief  could  be  expected  until  the  demand  should  increase  either 
at  home  or  by  opening  foreign  markets  now  closed  to  our  products."  And  further,  "When  it 
becomes  apparent  by  tke  fact  that  manufactured  goods  are  regularly  sold  below  the  price  at 
•which  they  can  be  imported  -with  the  duties  added,  that  protective  duties  have  lost  their 
efficacy,  then  a  reduction  of  duties  will  be  assented  to  even  by  the  manufacturers  themselves." 

Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  a  special 
champion  of  free-trade,  in  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute,  said  : 

"  In  respect  to  our  so-called  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  gen 
eral  complaint  that  business,  though  large,  is,  through  excessive  competition,  conducted  with 
little  profit ;  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  that  small  part  of  our  manufactures  which  can  be 
subjected  to  foreign  competition,  and  which  \\zsbeen  stimulated  by  high  protection  has  either 
suspended  wholly,  like  many  of  the  iron  furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  or  has  in  a  measure  cur- 
tailed production  without  avoiding  heavy  losses,  like  those  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk;  that 
manufacturers  in  certain  lines  of  the  two  last-named  articles  especially  have  only  been  able  tt 
dispose  of  their  surplus  stocks  by  forced  sales  at  auction,  and  at  prices  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.'''' 

In  a  speech  at  a  Delmonico  Free-Trade  dinner,  Mr.  Wells  said : 

"  We  have  carried  our  capacity  for  production  far  in  excess  of  our  capacity  for  consumption, 
and  have  in  every  department  a  store  of  goods  that  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit,  or  even  at  cost. 
The  result  is,  stagnation  of  our  industries,  limited  employment,  and  reduction  of  wages." 

Senator  Bayard,  in  a  letter  to  a  Tammany  Hall  meeting,  said : 

"  With  a  producing  power  of  manufactures  and  supply  equal  to  double  the  demand  of  home 
consumption,  what  can  ensue  but  a  glutted  home  market  ?  This  state  of  things  is  the  logical 
and  necessary  result  of  the  tariff  system  based  upon  excessive  and  indiscriminate  taxation 
upon  all  the  products  of  foreign  nations  which  enter  into  our  consumption  either  for  manufac- 
tures or  otherwise." 

A  plank  in  the  Tammany  Hall  platform  says : 

"  1  ue  excessive  tariff  stimulates  the  industries  which  it  protects  into  disastrous  over-pro- 
duction." 

A  prominent  free-trader,  writing  to  the  Elmira  Husbandman,  says: 

"  The  stimulus  of  high  protection  leads  to  excessive  production.  The  market  is  over- 
stocked, prices  are  temporarily  depressed  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign  articles,  and  importa- 
tion ceases." 

These  statements  of  prominent  free-traders  clear1}  admit  the  truth  of 
one  of  the  legitimately  beneficial  results  of  protection.  The  advocates  of 
a  protective  tariff  claim  that  it  stimulates  manufacturing  enterprises  until 
competition  between  our  own  manufacturers  increases  the  supply  of  goods 
YD  the  point  where  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  reduced  as  low  and  even 
lower  than  would  be  reached  under  free-trade. 

These  free-traders,  however,  make  the  above  statements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  injurious  effects  of  a  high  tariff  upon  business.  They 
say  that  "  protection  leads  to  over-production  and  stagnation;"  "  it  walls  in 
our  own  products;"  but  on  these  points  we  have  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that  they  are  wrong.  While  a  high  tariff  has  stimulated  manufacturing, 
the  country  has  not  suffered  from  over-production  of  home  products,  as  they 
claim;  and.the  positive  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  ten  years,  according  to  official  reports,  there  have  been  brought  into 
this  country  and  sold  to  our  people  foreign  products  amounting  to 
$5,973,253,453,  and  during  the  last  three  years  to  $1,880,661,158,  and 
during  the  last  year  to  $635,430,136.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
there  has  been  over-production,  it  is  of  imported  goods,  and  not  of  those 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  our  own  country  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
a  protective  tariff  being  the  cause  of  over-production  by  "walling  in" 
American  products,  the  tariff  "wall"  has  not  been  high  enough  to  keep 
out  this  enormous  influx  of  foreign  manufactured  articles? 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products,  and  the  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for  manufactured  products, 
depends  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and,  as  a  high  tariff,  by 
building  up  factories,  by  giving  employment  to  millions  of  laborers,  tends 
to  increase  the  demand  for  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  also  increases 
the  supply  of  those  products  he  buys,  do  not  these  facts  furnish  positive 
proof  to  the  farmer  that  a  protective  tariff  is  an  advantage  to  him  ? 


Free-traders  point  to  the  !ow  price  of  manufactured  articles  in  foreign 
countries,  and  tell  the  farmers  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  they  could  buy 
these  goods  at  foreign  prices  with  freight  added  ;  but  they  never  intimate 
to  them  that  the  reason  prices  are  so  low  abroad  is  because  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  supply  caused  by  home  production  in  this  country 
under  protection,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  otir  high  tariff  these 
goods  would  be  dearer  in  foreign  countries  than  they  are  here. 

HIGH  TAKIFF  DEVELOPS  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION. 

That  a  protective  tariff  has  a  tendency  to  give  the  farmers  cheaper 
transportation,  there  is  abundant  proof.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  farmer 
has  a  market  for  his  produce  near  his  own  door,  and  if  the  manufactured 
articles  which  he  buys  are  made  in  his  own  town,  county,  state,  or 
country,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  evidently  far  less  than  it  would  be 
if  he  sells  and  buys  in  a  foreign  market.  The  nearer  the  producer  and 
consumer  can  be  brought  together  the  less  is  paid  for  transportation,  and 
the  less  the  profits  of  production  are  absorbed  by  middlemen.  Every* 
farm  located  near  a  great  manufacturing  city  or  community  is,  on  this 
account,  worth  far  more  than  farms  located  farther  away,  where  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  greater. 

Again,  a  high  tariff  stimulates  the  construction  of  cheap  transportation 
routes.  By  making  all  kinds  of  business  prosperous  a  demand  is  created 
for  a  greater  number  of  railroads  and  increased  facilities  for  moving 
freight.  The  more  railroads  we  have,  and  the  more  water  and  other 
means  of  transportation,  the  less  the  cost  of  transporting  farmers'  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  manufactured  goods.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  there  are  so  many  railroads  as  in  this,  and  no  country  where  the 
freight  rates  are  so  low.  The  increase  in  the  mileage  of  our  railroads 
since  the  high  tariff  of  1861  and  1862,  has  been  enormous,  almost  100,000 
miles  having  been  built  since  that  time:  there  were  nearly  30,000  miles 
of  railroads  built  from  1880  to  1882. 

In  1865  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile  for  moving  merchandise 
over  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  $3.27  in  gold. 
In  the  year  1885  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  same  road 
was  68  cents,  a  decrease  since  1865  of  $2.59  per  ton  in  gold. 

The  United  States  also  builds  more  ships  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  except  Great  Britain.  Our  vessels,  however,  are  nearly  all  used 
along  our  coast  and  on  our  inland  waters  for  transportation  in  our 
domestic  commerce. 

A  PROTECTIVE  TAKIFF  INCREASES  THE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 

That  our  manufacturing  industries,  which  a  protective  tariff  has  de- 
veloped, tend  to  increase  the  value  of  farm  lands,  raise  the  price  of 
farmers'  products,  and  increase  the  annual  income  of  farmers,  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  census  report  of  1880.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician 
of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  for  1883,  says: 

"  The  farmer  feeds  all;  but  when  all  are  farmers  he  can  only  feed  himself,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary operation,  but  not  a  lucrative  business.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  but 
extensive  districts  fail  to  appreciate  it,  and  cherish  the  pernicious  fancy  that  home  markets  are 
unnecessary,  or  that  distant  markets,  thousands  of  miles  away,  are  as  good  as  those  near  at 
hand. 

"  Miners,  mechanics,  and  especially  artizans  and  operatives  engaged  in  productive  occupa- 
tions, are  of  vast  benefit  to  agriculture  for  two  reasons: 

"  i.  They  augment  the  numbers  to  be  fed,  and  increase  agricultural  values. 

"  2.  They  make  something  themselves  which  farmers  need,  and  redua  'he  price  of  commo- 
dities hitherto  brought  from  a  distance  at  unnecessary -cost." 

On  pages  28  and  29  of  Report  IV.,  New  Series  of  our  Agricultural 
Reports,  Mr.  Dodge  divides  the  United  States  and  Territories  into  four 
groups,  the  first  including  those  States  wherein  30  per  cent,  of  the  people 


are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  70  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and  other 
occupations ;  second,  those  having  more  than  30  and  less  than  50  per 
cent,  engaged  in  agriculture;  third,  those  having  50  and  less  than  70  per 
cent;  fourth,  those  having  70  per  cent,  and  over — these  latter  being 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  States. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  in  the  first  group,  of 
seven  States,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  manufacturing  is  done,  the 
average  value  of  land  per  acre  is  $47,34;  in  the  second  group,  of  seven 
States,  land  is  worth  $33.71  per  acre;  in  the  third  group,  of  four  States, 
$19.70  per  acre;  in  the  fourth  group,  of  nineteen  States,  it  was  only  $9.01 
per  acre.  Mr.  Dodge's  tables  also  show  that  in  New  Jersey,  situated 
between  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing centres  in  the  United  States,  the  average  valuation  of  all  the 
land  is  $65.16  per  acre;  while  in  those  States  where  there  is  the  least 
manufacturing,  farm  lands  are  worth  less  than  one-fifth  as  much. 

'Mr.  Dodge  also  shows  that  if  the  counties  in  the  different  groups  of 
States  are  placed  in  two  groups,  one  containing  those  with  the  largest 
number  of  factories,  and  the  other  those  having  the  least,  the  price  of 
land  is  nearly  twice  as  high  in  counties  where  the  most  manufacturing  is 
done  as  in  those  where  there  is  the  least.  In  those  counties  in  New 
Jersey  where  the  greatest  number  of  factories  are  located,  the  price  of 
land  averages  $96.46  per  acre,  while  in  those  having  the  least,  it  averages 
$60.65.  I'1  Pennsylvania,  in  counties  having  the  most,  it  averages  $57.87 
and  the  least,  $34.55.  In  the  first  group  of  States  the  average  value  of 
land  in  the  counties  with  the  most  factories  is  $71.85,  while  in  those 
counties  with  the  least,  it  is  only  $40.33  ;  in  the  second  group  it  is  $43.54 
with  the  most,  and  $32.03  with  the  least;  in  the  third  group,  $32.90  with 
the  most,  and  $17.14  with  the  least;  in  the  fourth  group,  $21.95  m  coun- 
ties with  the  most,  and  only  $8.27  with  the  least. 

HOW  A  HIGH  TARIFF  INCREASES  THE  FARMERS'  INCOME. 

The  agricultural  reports  also  show  very  clearly  that  the  average  annual 
income  of  farmers  is  much  greater  in  those  States  where  the  most  people 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  other  occupations,  and  the  fewest  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

In  the  first  of  the  four  groups  of  States  before  mentioned,  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  manufacturing  is  done,  the  average  annual  income  of 
farmers  is  about  $457;  in  the  second  group  it  is  $394;  in  the  third,  $261, 
and  in  the  fourth,  $160.  These  are  facts  worthy  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  farmer.  If  a  high  tariff  is  necessary  to  promote  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  manufacturing  industries  double  or  triple  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  farmer,  is  not  a  high  tariff  just  what  the  farmer 
requires  to  promote  his  prosperity? 

Again,  the  agricultural  laborers,  or  "  hired  men,"  in  the  States  where 
the  largest  amount  of  manufacturing  is  done,  secure  higher  wages,  for,  as 
the  farmer  has  a  larger  income,  he  can  afford  to  pay  more.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  average  wages  per  month  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  each 
group  of  States:  In  the  first  group,  the  average  wages  are  $24.14  per 
month;  in  the  second,  $23.51  ;  in  the  third,  $19.51;  and  in  the  fourth, 
$13.67-.  The  wages  of  employees  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  in 
other  occupations,  is  also  increased  in  those  States  where  the  most  man- 
ufacturing is  done.  The  beneficial  influence  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises upon  the  farmers  is  very  clearly  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  di  pages  296  and  297  of  his  report  he  says : 

"  The  industries  thrive  together;  it  is  nex'  to  itn  ossible  to  touch  one  without  affecting  the 
others.  While  agriculture  is  a  foundation  intere;  t  on  which  others  are  based,  and  by  which 
the  others  are_supjported  :o  the  sense  of  furnishing  the  alimentation  on  which  their  labor  ia 
performe"  '  '~  -<aeb  *&  highest  estate  ir  the  midst  of  varied  industries. 


"  More  than  half  the  people  of  Virginia  are  farmers,  while  only  one  in  five  of  the  Penntyt- 
vanians  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Does  the  greater  number  in  the  former  State  make  a 
greater  demand  for  land  and  a  higher  price  by  reason  of  the  competition  ?  No  ;  the  competi- 
tion is  between  one  farmer  and  another  in  the  sale  of  produce  for  which  there  is  no  near 
market  ;  and  the  cheapening  of  products  also  cheapens  the  acres  on  which  they  have  grown. 
Hence,  while  farm  lands  in  Virginia  are  valued  at  $10.89  Per  acre,  those  in  Pennsylvania  com- 
mand $49.30 ;  so  says  the  census  of  1880.  It  also  says  that  the  average  farm-worker  of  Virginia 
produces  crops  worth  $180,  while  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  gets  $431.  Why  is  this?  Because 
of  the  other  four  mouths  seeking  to  be  filled  and  competing  for  the  supply.  Besides,  high 
prices  are  a  stimulus  to  large  production,  and  fertilizers  are  more  abundant  in  a  district  full  of 
towns  and  villages.  We  see  similar  causes  producing  like  effects  in  other  States,  and  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  working  world.  It  is  the  result  of  a  natural  law  which  may  be  for- 
mulated thus:  Values  in  agriculture  are  enhanced  by  increase  of  non-agricultural  popu- 
lation.'''1 

The  American  farmers  should  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
want  the  value  of  their  farms  and  their  annual  incomes  cut  down  to  a 
level  with  those  in  the  States  and  counties  that  have  less  manufacturing 
than  their  own,  before  they  cast  their  votes  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  in  favor  either  of  free  trade  or  any  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign 
imports  ;  for  a  reduction  of  duties  will  inevitably  bring  about  this  result. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOME  MARKET  OVEE  A  FOREIGN. 

A  home  market  for  farm  products  is  far  more  profitable  than  a  foreign 
market,  for  the  following  important  reasons  : 

First.  It  furnishes  a  market  for  those  perishable  products,  suck  as  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  gar  den  vegetables,  berries,  and  many  fruits,  which 
cannot  be  sent  to  distant  markets. 

Second.  A  home  market  saves  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  every  third  cargo  to  send  corn  to  England,  and  every 
fourth  cargo,  to  send  wheat. 

Third.  It  saves  the  commissions  of  middlemen,  giving  the  profits  of 
both  sides  of  the  trade  to  our  own  people,  and  thus  keeps  the  money  at 
home.  This  is  an  item  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  of  still  greater  to  the  whole  nation. 

Our  domestic  trade  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  far  more  importance 
than  our  foreign.  While  our  foreign  trade  amounts  to  only  about 
$1,500,000,000  a  year,  our  domestic  trade  is  over  $40,000,000,000.  The 
value  of  our  domestic  trade  is  very  clearly  stated  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bankers'  Magazine,  as  follows  : 

"The  domestic  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  although  only  half  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
United  States,  is  twelve  times  the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  larger  than  the 
entire  international  trade  of  the  world.  When  we  consider  that  our  domestic  trade,  of  which 
we  get  the  profits  on  both  sides,  would  be,  if  merely  equal  in  amount,  worth  double  our  for- 
eign trade,  of  which  we  get  the  profits  of  only  one  side,  it  is  obvious  that  our  foreign  trade  is 
of  comparatively  insignificant  importance,  and  that  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  magnify  it  as 
the  greatest  object  of  American  statemanship.  We  should  be  better  off  if  four  fifths  of  thi 
foreign  trade  ive  now  have  were  changed  into  domestic  trade— this  is  especially  true  of  our 
trade  with  Europe.  We  buy  very  little  there  which  cannot  as  well  be  produced  at  home.  If 
the  articles  which  we  do  buy  there  were,  in  fact,  produced  at  home,  the  laborers  employed  in 
producing  them  would  furnish  more  profitable  consumers  for  the  food  we  raise  than  the 
laborers  now  producing  them  abroad.  The  great  extent,  wide  range  of  climate,  and  diversified 
resources  of  the  United  States,  combine  to  indicate  that  the  development  of  its  domestic  trade 
•with  a  substantial  indifference  to  foreign  trade  is  its  true  national  fnlicy" 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  products  of  this 
country  are  consumed  at  home,  and  only  8  per  cent,  sent  abroad.  As 
before  indicated,  the  closer  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  brought 
together,  the  more  the  profit  to  the  producer,  the  less  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  less  the  profit  to  the  middleman.  If  the  farmer's  products 
are  sold  in  a  foreign  market,  the  purchaser  here  makes  a  profit,  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  other  side  makes  a  profit,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
freight;  whereas,  if  he  takes  his  products  directly  to  the  consumer,  near 
his  own  home,  these  two  profits  as  well  as  the  freight,  are  saved,  and  the 
money  which  otherwise  would  be  made  by  transporters  and  dealers  on  thr 
other  side  is  kept  in  this  country  to  be  spent  within  our  own  border*. 


We  have  shown  that  high  duties  foster  manufacturing  industries,  which, 
wherever  located,  supply  a  home  market.  We  have  also  shown  that  a 
home  market  increases  the  value  of  farms,  increases  the  farmers'  annual 
income  and  the  wages  of  farm  laborers,  and,  as  it  brings  the  producer 
and  consumer  closer  to  each  other,  thus  saving  immense  sums  in  trans- 
portation, is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  farmer  in 
this  country  to  encourage  high  duties  and  home  manufactures  ? 

Farmers,  and  others  as  well,  should  also  purchase  goods  of  American 
manufacturers  in  preference  to  foreign,  when  they  can  be  obtained  at  as 
reasonable  rates,  for  by  so  doing  they  increase  the  demand  for  manufac- 
~ured  products  here,  and  this  demand  calls  for  an  increased  supply,  which 
eventually  reduces  the  cost  to  the  consumer  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  is  still  another  benefit  to  farmers  in  patronizing  home  manufac- 
tures :  our  own  products  add  greatly  to  the  national  wealth,  while  foreign 
products  do  not.  To  illustrate:  If  we  raise  in  this  country  $100,000,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products  which  seek  a  foreign  market,  and  we  re- 
ceive in  exchange  $100,000,000  of  foreign  manufactured  products,  wevhave 
only  added  $100,000,000  to  the  national  wealth  ;  whereas,  if  we  produce 
$100,000,000  of  agricultural  products  and  exchange  them  for  $100,000,000 
of  manufactured  products  made  in  this  country,  we  have  added  $200,- 
000,000  to  the  national  wealth ;  in  other  words,  we  grow  rich  twice  as 
fast,  as  a  nation,  if  we  produce  our  own  manufactured  goods,  as  we  do 
when  we  buy  them  of  foreigners ;  and  whatever  adds  to  the  national 
wealth,  adds  to  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  products,  and  hence  materi- 
ally benefits  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  advantages  of  manufacturing,  to  farmers,  are  clearly  recognized  by 
those  owning  farms  located  near  some  factory  employing  say  500  men, 
each  earning  $10  per  week.  These  500  men  have  on  an  average  two  per- 
sons besides  themselves  to  support,  making  1500  mouths  to  feed  by  the 
products  of  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity. 

The  wages  of  500  men  at  $10  per  week  amounts  to  $5000  per  week,  or 
$260,000  a  year.  This  money  is  spent  mainly  among  the  farmers  and 
trades-people  of  the  town.  Now  let  that  factory  from  any  cause  be 
closed  and  these  people  forced  to  leave  the  place,  or  go  into  farming, 
and  see  what  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the  activity  of  the  town,  in 
the  amount  of  products  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  sell,  in  the  prices 
they  would  get,  and  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  place.  The 
value  of  every  farm  and  the  income  of  every  farmer  is  increased  when 
the  factory  is  running,  and  the  price  of  farms  and  the  income  of  the 
farmers  is  diminished  when  it  is  closed. 

New  York  City  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  market  in  the 
country.  It  has  about  260,000  employees  in  factories,  who,  with  their 
families,  constitute  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  entire  population.  Its  manu- 
factured products  in  1880  amounted  to  $472,926,437,  which  was  $8,326,220 
more  than  those  of  all  the  New  England  States.  Shut  up  the  factories  in 
New  York  City  and  it  would  soon  lose  its  prestige  as  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  depots  in  the  world,  and  as  the  best  market.  Free  trade 
would  shut  up  a  large  portion  of  these  factories,  and  drive  the  employees 
into  agriculture,  making  them  competitors  in  producing,  instead  of  con- 
sumers of  farm  products. 

A  PROTECTIVE   TARIFF   LESSENS   THE   COST   OF   MANUFACTURED 

ARTICLES. 

Free-traders  assert  that  American  consumers,  owing  to  our  high  tariff, 
have  to  pay  for  manufactured  products  the  price  of  the  foreign  article 
with  the  amount  of  freight  and  duty  added.  The  advocates  of  protec- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  can  show  that  although  the  tariff  may  tem- 
Dorarilv  increase  the  cost  of  manufactured  aoods.  yet  by  establishing 


factories  here,  the  competition  between  our  own  manufacturers  enables 
the  consumer  to  buy  his  goods  just  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  under  a 
high  tariff  than  under  free  trade.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  cost  of 
articles  to  the  consumer  depends  mainly  upon  the  supply  and  demand. 
We  have  already  shown,  and  have  also  given  the  statements  of  some  of 
the  leading  free  traders  of  the  country  to  the  same  effect,  that  a  protect- 
ive tarilf  stimulates  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  by 
so  doing,  very  largely  increases  the  supply  of  manufactured  articles;  and 
that  competition  between  American  manufacturers  has  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  in  many  instances  below  the  cost  at  which  the  foreign 
article  is  sold.  Every  factory  started  in  this  country  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  supply,  and  thus  lessen  the  cost  of  the  articles  produced,  not 
only  to  American  consumers,  but  also  the  price  of  the  same  article  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  a  few  articles  in  common  use, 
and  shows  the  retail  price  here  as  compared  with  that  in  England : 


ARTICLES. 

Price  in 
England. 

Price  in 
U.S. 

Common  hand-saws,  per  doz  

Jack  planes,                      '           

Hatchets,                                 

Brass  cocks,                    '        

Brass  butts,                       '         .     .                              .... 

i  48 

Cast  butts,                       '        

i  48 

Wrought  iron  hasps  and  staples  per  doz  

65 

Currycombs,  per  doz  

2.48 

8  24 

Fry  pans,  iron,  tinned,  per  doz  

4.48 

Cast-steel  shears,                 "       

Shovels,                                 "       

7  48 

2  48 

Carriage  bolts,  per  gross  

2    12 

I  .57 

Coffee  mills,  box,  square,  each  
Enamelled  kettles,  4  qts.  each  

84 

66 

67 
5° 

All  kinds  of  cotton,  and  the  common  grade  of  woollen  goods  are  sold 
as  cheap  here  as  in  England. 


HOW  A   HIGH  TARIFF  ENCOURAGED  PRODUCTION  AND  LESSENED   THE 
COST   OF   STEEL   RAILS 

The  influence  of  a  protective  tariff  in  reducing  the  cost  to  consumers 
is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  establishment  of  the  steel-rail  industry  in 
this  country.  Steel  rails  were  first  made  here  in  1867;  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  tons  manufactured  each  year,  the  average 
price  per  ton  from  1867  to  1885,  and  the  rate  of  duties  that  has  been  paid 
on  them  at  different  periods. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1867  there  were  only 
2277  tons  of  steel  rails  made  in  this  country.  The  price  per  ton  at  that 
time  was  $166,  the  duty  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  $74.70  per  ton.  Under 
this  high  tariff  the  production  of  steel  rails  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in 
1870  there  were  30,357  tons  made,  and  the  price  nad  gradually  gone  clown 
to  $106.75  per  ton.  Congress  then  reduced  the  duties  from  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  to  $28  per  ton,  a  reduction  of  $46.70  per  ton  from  that  of  1867. 
Under  this  reduced  tariff,  which  was  still  protective,  the  production  in- 
creased so  that  in  the  year  1872  we  produced  83,991  tons,  yet  the  price, 
instead  of  going  down  after  the  reduction  of  duties,  went  up  to  $112  per 
ton.  In  1872  Congress  again  reduced  the  duties  to  $25.20  per  ton,  and 
the  following  year  the  price  went  up  to  $120.50,  an  advance  of  $8.50  per 


YEAR. 

Product  in 
gross  tons. 

Price  in 
currency. 

Duty. 

1867       .     . 

$^66  ool 

1868  

2,277 

m8  qtfl 

45  per  cent. 

l86q.  .  . 

8  616 

ad  valorem. 

1870  

1871    

$28  per  ton  to 

1872... 

Aug.  i,  1872. 

1877  

1874  

$25.20  per  ton  to 

1875  

68  ?q  1 

March  3,  1873. 

1876... 

1877     •  

-*8<  86s 

1878... 

1870... 

610,682 

48.2* 

$28  per  ton  from 

1880     

March,  1875,  to 

1881  

61   i* 

July  i,  1883. 

1882  ,  

a.8  t;o 

1883  

X884  

1885... 

fulv    1883 

ton,  and  there  were  115,192  tons  made.  The  tariff  of  $25.20  per  ton 
remained  in  force  until  March,  1875.  It  was  still  protective,  and  the 
production  increased  to  259,699  tons,  but  owing  to  the  panic  of  1873 
railroad  building  was  greatly  depressed,  and  hence,  under  the  great  com- 
petition, the  price  of  steel  rails  rapidly  went  down  to  $68.75  Per  ton-  1° 
1875  Congress  raised  the  duties  to  $28  per  ton,  which  duties  remained  in 
force  until  July  i,  1883  ;  that  yfcar,  instead  of  increase  in  price,  we  produced 
1,148,709  tons,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  $37.75  per  ton.  Owing  to 
the  general  stagnation  in  business  and  decrease  in  demand  for  steel  rails, 
in  1885  the  price  went  down  as  low  as  $27  per  ton,  and  some  were  sold 
even  at  $25  per  ton  ;  this  shows  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  since 
the  increase  of  tariff  of  March,  1875,  °f  rnore  than  $40  per  ton.  Three 
years  ago,  Congress  again  reduced  the  duties  from  $28  to  $17  per  ton, 
and  we  find  that  since  this  reduction  of  duties,  the  price,  although  fluc- 
tuating, has  again  gone  up  to  $38  per  ton  in  1886.  Under  a  reduction  of 
duties  amounting  to  $11  per  ton,  prices  have  advanced  from  $27  to  $38 
per  ton,  an  increase  of  $11  per  ton,  just  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties 
taken  off;  and  what  is  more,  in  the  year  1882  there  were  made  in  this 
country  1,284,067  tons  of  steel  rails,  but  under  this  reduction  the  produc- 
tion has  decreased  to  959,471  tons,  a  falling  off  of  324,596  tons  a  year. 

The  production  of  steel  rails  under  protection  has  grown  so  enormously 
that  we  now  manufacture  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Competition  has  been  so  sharp  that  prices  have  declined  from  $166.70 
per  ton  to  $38.  The  importation  of  steel  rails  has  also  declined  from 
182,135  net  tons  in  1882,  to  2395  tons  in  1885.  Importations  under  the 
rise  in  prices  are  now  increasing  again.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$1,800,000,000  worth  of  steel  rails  have  been  made  in  this  country,  and  the 
money  which  this  vast  production  has  cost  has  been  kept  at  home  to 
build  up  our  own  towns  and  cities ;  other  important  industries  have  also 
been  developed  by  means  of  it,  which  give  increased  employment  and 
higher  wages  to  American  laborers,  and  these  laborers  have  furnished  a 
market  for  vast  amounts  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 
Do  not  these  facts  and  figures  show  that  a  protective  tariff  has  been  an 
advantage  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  but  to  the  em- 
ployees in  the  factories  where  they  are  made?  And  has  it  not  also  bene- 
fited farming  and  all  other  industries  as  well? 

The  average  price  of  pig-iron  also,  has  been  lower  under  the  high 
tariff  of  1 86 1,  and  later,  than  it  was  for  many  years  previous  to  that  time. 
During  the  thirty-five  years  from  1824  to  1859,  most  of  which  time  we 


were  under  a  low  tariff,  the  average  lowest  price  was  $33.45  per  ton, 
while  the  average  lowest  price  for  twenty-three  years  from  1860  to  1882, 
inclusive,  a  high  tariff  period,  has  been  only  $29.52  per  ton.  In  the  year 
1850  we  manufactured  564,755  tons  of  pig-iron,  while  in  1883  we  made 
5,146,972  tons  net,  and  in  the  latter  year  we  also  imported  490,875  tons. 
Since  the  reduction  o/  duties  in  1883,  the  production  of  pig-iron  has  fallen 
off,  in  1885,  1,133,595  tons.  Such  an  enormous  production  as  we  had  in 
1883,  and  the  depression  of  business  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of 
duties,  must,  of  course,  materially  affect  prices,  because  the  demand  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  supply;  hence  the  decline. 

In  1886  we  surpassed  Great  Britain  both  in  production  of  steel  anr" 
consumption  of  iron. 

AN   INCREASE   OF  DUTIES  NEEDED   ON   MANY   ARTICLES. 

Many  articles  consumed  in  this  country  are  sold  at  high  prices  solely 
because  they  are  not  manufactured  here.  The  reason  we  do  not  manu- 
facture them  is,  it  requires  so  much  labor  to  produce  them  that  the 
duties  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
foreigners  who  can  secure  labor  at  much  less  rates  than  can  be  done  in 
this  country.  If  the  duties  on  these  articles  were  higher,  capital  would 
be  invested  in  manufacturing  them,  and  the  competition  between  our 
own  manufacturers  would  soon  increase  the  supply  to  such  an  exient  as 
to  reduce  the  price  and  enable  our  people  to  buy  them  cheaper  than  now, 
and  this  would  also,  as  before  shown,  reduce  the  price  in  loreign  countries. 

Tin  plate  is  not  made  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be  unless  higher 
duties  are  placed  upon  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the  price  was  $9  per  box. 
Manufacturers  in  Demmler,  Penn.,  thought  the  price  was  such  that  it 
could  be  made  here  at  a  profit,  notwithstanding  the  low  tariff,  and  several 
factories  were  started  for  that  purpose.  European  manufacturers  saw 
that  their  trade  was  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  and  at  once  reduced  the 
price  to  $7  per  box,  but  as  this  was  not  low  enough  to  close  our  factories, 
it  was  soon  sold  at  $5  per  box,  and  our  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
suspend  operations ;  the  price  has  since  advanced  to  about  $6  or  $7  per 
box,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  our 
supply  of  tin  plate.  We  import  about  4,241,040  boxes  a  year,  which,  after 
it  is  delivered  here,  is  worth  about  $21,450.000.  If  a  tariff  of  2^  cents  per 
pound  was  placed  upon  tin  plate,  the  industry  would  soon  be  built  up  in 
this  country,  so  that  we  should  manufacture  nearly  all  that  we  consume, 
and  the  twenty  one  millions  of  dollars  now  sent  out  of  the  country  to  build 
up  foreign  cities  and  towns,  and  improve  the  value  of  farms  in  foreign 
countries,  would  be  kept  at  home  to  improve  the  industries  here,  which 
would,  as  we  have  shown,  raise  the  value  of  farm  lands  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  making  them  consumers  of 
farm  products  instead  of  producers. 

Our  farmers  have  been  made  to  believe  that  because  articles  sell  cheaper 
in  England  than  here,  they  would  sell  as  cheap  here  if  we  had  free  trade; 
but  they  "Would  not ;  it  is  our  high  tariff  which,  by  stimulating  increased 
production  and  increased  supply  in  this  country,  has  reduced  the  price 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  here.  Reduce  the  tariff  and  English 
manufacturers  will  sell  their  goods  here  for  a  time  at  cost,  or  even  less, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  secur- 
ing for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  our  market.  This  being  accomplished . 
they  would  then  raise  the  price  and  make  us  pay  even  more  than  we  are 
now  paying.  As  an  independent  people  we  cannot  afford  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  countries  for  our  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
case  of  war  or  of  any  difficulties  with  foreign  countries,  or  any  interfer- 
ence with  our  commerce,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  unless  we 
have  industries  of  our  own.  The  true  oolicv  for  Americans  is  to  be  indto 
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pendent  of  foreigners  in  everything,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  placing 
high  duties  on  foreign  products,  so  as  to  foster  and  promote  our  home 
industries.  But  even  if  we  had  to  pay  more  for  manufactured  articles 
under  a  high  tariff  than  under  a  low,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
American,  people  to  encourage  home  production.  We  have  shown  how 
factories  improve  the  price  of  farm  lands,  and  increase  the  income  of  the 
farmers  and  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  manufacturing  districts  ;  and 
this,  of  itself,  would  enable  farmers  to  pay  more  for  what  they  had  to 
ouy  ;  but  the  truth  is,  farmers  can  buy  cheaper  under  protective  duties 
than  under  a  low  tariff,  as  the  following  figures  will  go  to  prove  : 

PRICES  UNDER  A  LOW  AND  UNDER  A  HIGH  TARIFF. 

The  following  table  compares  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in  1860 
under  a  low  tariff  with  the  prices  in  1886  under  a  high  tariff: 

ARTICLES.  1860         1886. 

Pair  Middlesex  bed  blankets,  net,  wholesale  .............................  $2.7500  $2.3500 

Norway  plain  all-  wool  bed  blankets,  wholesale  ..........................     4.0000  S-JS0^5 

Made-up  horse-blanket,  burlap  lined,  wholesale  ...................  ,  ......     2.0000  1.2000 

Samples  fancy  cassimeres,  27  in.  wide,  wholesale  ...............  .  ..........  6500  .5000 

Standard  sheetings  ........................................................  0873  .0675 

Standard  drillings  ........................................................  0892  .0675 

N.  Y.  Mills  bleached  shirtings  ............................   ...    ..  ..........  1550  .1000 

Cocheco  and  Merrimack  prints  .............................................  0931  -0543 

64x64  print  cloth  ...........................................................  0544  -0350 

4-4  heavy  brown  sheeting  ......................................  ».  ..........  0850  -0750 

4-4  bleached  sheeting  ......................................................  1250  .1000 

4-4  common  bleached  sheeting  ............  ...............................  0950  .0650 

Rest  ticking  .............................................................  1700  .145° 

Lining,  colored  cambrics  ......................................   ........  0650  .0500 

Ginghams  ............................................   ...................  1050  .0800 

Standard  prints  ...........................................................  0850  .0600 

Good  twilled  flannels  (wool),   .............................................  3600  .3600 

Good  Kentucky  jeans  .....................................................  275°  •37S<> 

Men's  rubber  boots  ............     .............................  per  pair  ----     3.6000  3.0000 

Boys'  rubber  boots  ............  .  ..............................                ----      2.4000  2.1800 

'V  omen's  rubber  boots  .......................................                ....      1.7500  1.5600 

Men's  overshoes  .............................................               .....  8000  -5500 

Women's  overshoes  ...........................................                .....  6000  .3800 

Men's  best  calf  machine-sewed  boots  ..........................                ....     4.0000  3.0000 

Men's  best  calf  pegged  boots  .................................                ....     3.0000  2.7500 

Men's  good  common  calf  pegged  boots  .......................                 ----     2.5000  3.1700 

Men's  best  calf  machine-sewed  Congress  and  Balmoral  .......                ----     3-5000  3.0000 

Men's  good  common  pegged  Congress  and  Balmoral  .........                ....      1.6000  1.2500 

Men's  good  common  low  cut  shoes  ...........................                ....      1.1700  i.oooo 

'                                                                                                                                      5000  .3750 

2.0000  1.7500 

1.2500  1.0500 

8730  .8500 

5000  .3750 


Men's  carpet  slippers 

Women's  best  kid  and  goat  boots 

Women's  best  serge  Congress 

Women's  grain  pegged  Polish  boots 

Women's  serge  slippers 

Boys'  good  kip  brogans  ...................................  .....  8000                .7500 

Misses'  best  kid  or  goat  polish  .........................   ......  ....      1.5000              1.25(50 

Misses'  good  common  button  ................................  .....  7500               .7500 

Children's  cheap  shoes  ....................................  .....  2500                ,2000 

Fitchburg  all-wool  cassimeres,  27  in.  wide,  wholesale  .........  per  yard  ----     1.0500  .9200 

Hall  &  Frost  cassimeres,  27  in.  wide,  average,  wholesale  .....  "        .....  5100                .4200 

Fancy  cassimeres,  27  in.  wide,  wholesale  .....................  .....  6500               .5000 

We  could  increase  this  list  of  articles  largely,  thus  showing  that  the 
cost  of  very  many  goods  has  been  reduced  under  a  high  tariff.  The  last 
report  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  states  that  the  present 
average  rate  of  duties  is  only  30.29  per  cent,  which  is  scarcely  half  as  high 
as  at  some  periods  of  the  country's  history.  From  1819  to  1824  the 
average  was  36.34.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1824  placed  it  at  50.21.  In  1829 
,  it  was  54.18;  and  ;n  1830,  61.69. 

PROTECTION  BENEFITS  AMERICAN  WOOL-GROWERS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  high  tariff  of  1861  and  1862  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  farmers  have  engaged  more  or  less  extensively  in  wool- 
growing.  The  tariff  of  1867  especially  favored  our  wool-crowing  jn^-is- 


try,  and  it  has  increased  enormously  under  it.  The  census  reports  show 
that  there  were  in  1840,  19,311,374  sheep,  which  produced  42,802,114  Ibs. 
of  wool.  In  1860  there  were  22,471,275  sheep,  and  72,571,343  Ibs.  of 
wool,  an  increase  in  twenty  years  under  a  low  tariff  of  only  3,159,901 
sheep  and  29,769,229  Ibs.  of  wool.  In  1880,  however,  the  census  shows 
42, 192,074  sheep  and  240,861,757  Ibs.  of  wool,  an  increase  over  1860  of 
19,720,799  sheep  and  168,290,414  Ibs.  of  wool.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
during  twenty  years  of  high  tariff  we  gained  16,570,898  sheep  and 
138,521,185  Ibs.  of  wool,  more  than  we  gained  under  twenty  years  of  low 
tariff.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1885  was  estimated  at  50,360,343,  and  the 
wool  clip  at  about  320,000,000  Ibs. 

The  wool  industry  in  this  country  represents  the  value  of  over  $150,- 
000,000  in  sheep,  $80,000,000  in  wool,  and  $40,000,000  in  mutton.  There 
has  been,  during  this  period,  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  breeds  of 
sheep  and  the  weights  of  fleeces.  While  in  1840  the  census  gave  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  at  1.85  Ibs.,  in  1880  it  was  placed  at  4.79  Ibs. 

Nearly  every  pound  of  wool  produced  here  is  consumed  in  our  fac- 
tories, and  still  our  wool-growers  cannot  supply  the  demand,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  wool  we  use  being  still  imported.  The  price  of  wool,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  increase  in  production,  ranged  very  much 
higher  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  of  high  tariff  than  the 
twenty  years  of  low  tariff.  The  average  price  of  wool  of  medium  grade 
for  the  low  tariff  period  was  40^  cents  per  pound,  while  for  the  same 
grade  during  the  high  tariff  period  it  has  been  55^  cents.  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  increase  in  the  weight  of  each  fleece,  and  an  increase  in 
price  of  nearly  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  together  with  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  and  pounds  of  wool,  the  farmers  must  see 
that  a  high  tariff  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the  wool-growers  of  this 
country. 

The  reduction  in  tariff  that  took  place  in  1883  was  a  material  injury  to 
our  wool  industry.  It  unsettled  and  disarranged  the  market,  so  that 
prices  of  wool  in  some  sections  fell  off  more  than  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  sheep  more  than  a  dollar  per  head.  The  average  price  of 
sheep  in  1883  was  $2.53,  while  in  1885  it  was  only  $2. 14.  The  amount  of 
wool  produced  in  1886  was  11,713,345  Ibs.  less  than  in  1884,  and  this 
falling  off  is  mainly  in  the  older  States,  where  the  finest  and  most  valu- 
able quality  of  combing-wool  is  produced.  As  the  production  of  wool 
has  fallen  off,  the  importation  has  greatly  increased.  In  1885  the  im- 
portations were  70,596,170  Ibs.,  valued  at  $8,879,923;  while  in  1886  we 
imported  129,086,958  Ibs.,  valued  at  $16,746,081.  The  value  of  man- 
ufactured woollen  goods  imported  in  1886  was  $35,766,559;  if  our  own 
factories  had  made  these  goods,  it  would  have  caused  a  demand  for 
upwards  of  50,000,000  Ibs,  of  wool  more  than  was  produced  here, 
which  would  have  greatly  increased  the  price  of  wool,  and  would  have 
required  the  fleeces  of  more  than  10,000,000  more  sheep.  The  wool- 
growers  must  see  that  the  success  of  their  industry  depends  largely  upon 
a  high  tariff,  not  only  upon  wool  but  upon  woollen  cloths,  for  every  yard 
of  woollen  cloth  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  tends  to  lessen  the 
price  which  American  farmers  get  for  their  wool,  and  to  increase  the 
price  which  Australian  and  South  American  wool-growers  get  for  theirs. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Markham,  a  leading  wool-grower,  says  : 

"  The  importation  of  manufactured  wool  is  more  detrimental  to  the  wool-growers  than  the 
game  amount  imported  in  the  raw  state,  for  the  operatives  here  engaged  in  manufacturing  arc 
at  the  same  time  consumers  and  increase  the  demand  for  wool." 

When  Western  farmers  buy  foreign  woollen  goods  they  bring  Australian 
and  South  American  wool  directly  in  competition  with  their  own,  and 
they  degrade  their  own  market  while  up-building  the  market  for  foreign 
wool-growers.  In  1860  our  manufacturers  used  80,386,772  pounds  of 


wool,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  imported.  Now  they  require  more 
than  four  times  as  much,  four  fifths  of  which  is  produced  by  American 
farmers.  Give  American  farmers  a  higher  tariff  on  wool  and  woollen 
goods,  and  it  will  not  only  increase  the  profits  of  wool-growers  in  this 
country,  but  it  will  increase  the  demand  for  all  farm  products,  enhance 
the  value  of  every  acre  of  farm  land,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
supply  of  woollen  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than  now.  Take  the  tariff  off, 
and  while,  for  a  time,  the  immense  importation  would  lessen  prices,  it 
would  also  destroy  our  indus-tries  and  reduce  the  income  of  farmers  and 
the  wages  of  workingmen  to  a  minimum,  until  they  would  have  little 
with  which  to  purchase  even  the  lower-priced  goods.  Then,  too,  as 
before  stated,  just  as  soon  as  our  industries  were  destroyed,  prices  would 
be  raised  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  pay  even  more  than  under  a 
reign  of  competition  between  our  own  manufacturers.  How  reckless  of 
their  own  best  interests,  then,  are  those  farmers  who  favor  a  reduction  of 
duties  on  wool  or  woollen  fabrics  ? 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed : 

" Resolved.,  That  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  concern  we  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  State  and  of  the  whole  country  to  the  rapid  decline,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883, 
of  the  great  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  prosperous  times  not  less  than  $150,000,000  annually.  Official  statistics  show  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State,  since  the  act  of  1883,  of  over  850,000  head, 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  wool  product  of  over  4,000,000  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
year  1883.  From  extensive  correspondence  and  the  best  official  information  to  be  obtained, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  whole  country  of  not  less  than  5,000,000  head  and 
ao,ooo,ooo  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  an  annual  and  an  increasing  loss.  While  our  own  product 
is  thus  decreasing,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  value  of  the 
increased  importation  during  the  last  year,  ending  June  3oth,  1886,  is  a  fraction  over  88  per  cent 
above  the  importation  of  the  preceding  year,  and  this  increase  is  chiefly  in  clothing  and  comb- 
ing-wool.  We  believe  the  industry  doomed — unfortunate  as  that  would  be,  not  alone  in  dimin- 
ishing the  wealth  production  but  also  in  taking  from  our  control  one  of  the  means  of  successful 
warfare,  offensive  and  defensive — unless  relief  can  be  speedily  extended.  In  providing  for 
the  common  defence,  we  regard  the  ability  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  for  our 
own  consumption  in  time  of  war  as  more  important  than  the  building  of  fortifications  and  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition,  because  these  could  be  supplied  during  the  progress  of 
war,  while  it  takes  long  years  to  build  up  an  industry  like  this.  We  deny  the  right  of  Congress 
to  strike  down  and  destroy  a  great  and  growing  industry  by  its  legislation,  as  was  done  in  the 
act  of  1883,  and  we  insist  that  our  industry  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  it  occupied  under 
the  act  of  1867  and  the  amendments  thereto.  When  practical  wool-growers,  men  engaged  in 
the  business,  have  heretofore  presented  to  Congress  their  views  showing  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  legislation  to  this  industry,  they  have  been  laughed  at  by  theorists  in  public  life,  and 
their  fears  pronounced  groundless.  What  will  they  say  now  when  confronted  with  these  hard 
facts,  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  to  an  overflowing  treasury,  and  the  decay  of 
one  of  the  largest  single  industries  in  the  United  States?" 

If  legislators  will  simply  leave  the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  is,  and  stop 
agitation  with  regard  to  it,  our  wool -growers  would  soon  find  that  the 
industry  is  sufficiently  protected  to  give  them  all  the  benefit  they 
require. 

THE  WORSTED  INDUSTRY. 

The  production  of  worsted  goods  in  this  country  has  been  developed 
since  the  high  tariff  of  1867.  We  now  have  about  5000  looms,  which, 
with  the  machinery  for  weaving  and  spinning,  give  employment  to 
75,000  persons,  and  employ  capital  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  5000  looms  produce  15,000,000  yards  of  worsted 
goods  per  year,  requiring  54,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

The  use  of  merino  combmg-wool,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
cloths.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  worsted  cloths  are  equal  in  all 
respects  if  not  superior  to  the  foreign,  and  our  large  production  of  thef,e 
goods  has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  almost 
to  one  half  its  former  price.  The  reduced  tariff  of  1883,  however,  and 
the  recent  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  worsted  goods, 
excluding  <-h«jrn  from  the  list  of  woollen  goods,  has  had  a  very  depress- 


ing  effect  upon  the  industry,  a  large  number  of  our  factories  having  been 
closed.  As  a  consequence,  the  importation  of  worsted  goods  has  in- 
creased very  largely  during  the  last  three  years.  In  1883  we  imported 
only  $430,354  worth  ;  in  1885,  $2,083,472  worth.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  years  1884  and  1885,  10,495, 209  pounds  of  wool  have  been  imported 
in  worsted  goods,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
would  have  been  raised  by  our  own  wool-growers  and  the  cloth  been 
produced  by  our  own  manufacturers. 

Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association,  says : 

"  If  the  mills  made  idle  by  foreign  competition  had  been  employed,  there  would  have  been 
made,  in  the  six  months  ending  July,  1886,  40,000  pieces  of  cloth,  averaging  40  yards  to  the 
piece,  and  in  weight  50  Ibs.  per  piece,  making  2,000,000  pounds  of  finished  cloth  which  would 
have  required  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool." 

Every  wool-grower  in  the  United  States  must  see  the  difference  to  the 
wool-growing  industry  of  keeping  a  high  tariff  on  wool,  as  well  as  on  all 
kinds  of  worsted  and  woollen  goods. 

AMERICAN  FLAX-GROWERS  NEED  MORE  PROTECTION. 

This  country  produces  more  flax  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  raised  almost  exclusively  for  the  seed,  which  is  made  into  linseed 
oil.  A  small  portion  of  the  flax  is  converted  into  a  cheap  tow  used  by 
upholsterers,  which  hardly  pays  for  the  handling;  it  has  also  a  small 
value  as  feed  for  cattle,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  flax  raised  here 
goes  to  waste.  Although  the  American  people  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  linen  goods  in  the  world,  they  buy  nearly  all  they  use  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, at  high  rates,  while  "their  own  good  flax,  the  best  in  the 
world,  remains  unused  and  their  own  laborers  are  unemployed."  In  1885 
we  bought  of  foreigners  $32,686,297  worth  of  goods  manufactured  from 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute  ;  more  than  one  third  of  this  goes  to  pay  for  the  raw 
material  of  which  these  goods  are  made,  and  this  amount  might  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  farmers  every  year  if  we  only  had  factories 
in  this  country  to  use  our  raw  material.  There  is  so  much  labor  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  linens  that,  with  the  present  tariff,  together  with 
the  present  wages  of  labor  here  and  the  cheap  labor  in  foreign  countries, 
we  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  their  production.  The  duties 
on  linens  are  now  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  If  they  were  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  before  we  should  produce  nearly  all 
the  linen  goods  we  consume,  and  this  would  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  would  increase  the  demand  for  food  which  the 
farmers  raise,  and  would  insure  to  the  farmers  good  prices  for  their  flax. 

The  building  up  of  this  new  industry  would  increase  the  value  of  every 
American  farm  and  the  annual  income  of  the  farmers,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  linen  goods  would  be  less  in  our  market 
than  they  are  now.  Flax  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exhausting  of 
crops  to  the  soil,  hence  farmers  should  favor  higher  duties  on  linen  goods, 
so  as  to  make  the  flax  industry  more  profitable  and  provide  more  means 
for  fertilizing  and  strengthening  the  soil  on  which  it  is  raised.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  raise  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  flax  and  that  the  value 
of  the  seed  exceeds  $11.000,000;  the  flax,  however,  would  be  worth  even 
more  than  the  seed  if  we  had  factories  to  make  it  into  linen.  American 
farmers  who  buy  linen  goods  made  in  foreign  countries  are  paying  annu- 
ally a  bounty  to  foreign  flax-raisers  while  they  destroy  their  own  flax 
raised  at  home. 


H1GHEK  DUTIES  ON  SUGAR  NEEDED. 

Sugar  is  used  by  almost  every  family  in  the  United  States ;  the  duty 
on  it  varies  from  1.4  to  3.5  cents  per  Ib.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  public  press  in  regard  to  removing  the  duties  on  sugar.  The 
Report  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1886  contains  a  table 
of  prices  for  some  of  our  staple  commodities  from  1855  to  1886,  which 
shows  that  sugar  is  less  per  pound  now  than  it  has  been  any  time  during 
that  period.  "Last  year  granulated  sugar  sold  for  6.4  cents  per  pound. 
\n  1855  it  was  7.4  cents  per  pound,  the  cheapest  of  any  period  up  to  the 
time  the  war  tariff  was  adopted. 

Starch  is  also  much  cheaper  now  than  any  time  during  this  period. 
Last  year  it  was  4  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1864  it  was  9.1  cents  per 
pound. 

If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  from  sugar,  foreign  countries  would  do  as 
Brazil  did  when  we  placed  coffee  on  the  free  list, — put  an  export  duty  on 
it  which  about  equalled  our  import  duty,  so  that  consumers  paid  as 
much  for  their  coffee  as  before. 

On  July  5,  1872,  coffee  was  placed  on  the  free  list.  At  that  time  the 
price  for  Rio  coffee  was  from  18  to  ioj  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
grades  of  coffee  were  selling  January  ist,  1887,  at  from  15  to  i6£  cents — 
a  decline  in  price  of  only  3^-  cents  per  pound,  or  about  twenty  per  cent. 
The  average  decline  of  coffee  since  it  was  free  has  been  16  per  cent.  At 
the  time  coffee  was  made  free,  sugar  was  selling  at  from  8|  to  14^  cents 
per  pound  according  to  grade.  The  same  quality  of  sugar  sold  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1887,  at  from  4^  to  6f  cents  per  pound — a  reduction  since 

1872  of  exactly  fifty  per  cent.     In  a  list  of  fifty-nine  articles,  including 
dry-goods,  groceries,  hardware,  etc.,  the  average  decline  in  price  between 

1873  and  1887  has  been  59^  per  cent.,  the  smallest  decline  in  the  whole 
list  being  upon  coffee,  which  was  on  the  free  list. 

The  sugar  industry  is  being  rapidly  developed  not  only  in  Louisiana 
and  other  Southern  States,  but  by  the  beet  and  sorghum  industry  which 
is  becoming  quite  extensive  at  the  North  and  West;  and  if  the  tariff  is 
left  alone,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  all  kinds  of  sugar  will  be 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  In  1816  France  placed  a  duty  upon  sugar  of 
from  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  The  present  duty  there  is  from 
three  to  five  cents,  and  the  Government  gives  the  producer  a  bounty  of 
2^  cents  per  pound.  Under  this  combined  influence  of  protection  and 
reward,  the  production  of  sugar  in  France  has  more  than  doubled  every 
ten  years,  until  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  developed  enormously.  It 
rose  from  3000  tons  in  1820  to  300,000  tons  in  1870. 

Germany  has  a  tariff  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  sugar,  and  also  a 
bounty,  and  her  sugar  industries  are  double  those  of  Cuba.  Germany 
exported  last  year  $5,000,000  worth  of  sugar  made  mainly  from  beets.  In 
1884  Europe  made  2,500,000  tons.  The  beet-suyar  industry  of  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  fairly  developed  ;  if,  however,  the  United  States 
government  would  pay  even  one  half  the  bounty  for  home-made  sugar 
that  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Norway  and  Sweden  have  paid,  we 
would  in  a  few  years  make  all  the  sugar  we  consume.  This  industry 
would  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  farmers.  In  1886 
we  imported  $76,746,461  worth  of  sugar,  molasses,  etc.  During  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  paid  to  foreigners  about  $600,000,000  for  sugar.  If 
our  people  had  been  encouraged,  either  by  tariff  or  a  bounty,  to  engage 
in  the  sugar  industry,  this  money  could  have  been  kept  mostly  in  our 
own  country,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  would  now  be  in  the  pockets  of 
our  farmers. 


APINION3  OF  EMINENT  STATESMEN  AS   TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  HIGH 
TAEIFF  UPON  PRICES. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  pages — that  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles  is,  in  the  end,  lessened  by  a  protective  tariff — have 
been  fully  endorsed  by  some  of  '.nt  most  eminent  of  American  states- 
men. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said: 

"  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  perfection  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the 
heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded  cheaper, 
and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper  in  process  of  time  than  the  foreign 
article  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes  place  soon  does 
away  with  everything  like  monopoly,  and,  by  degrees,  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  with  experience." 

Henry  Clay  said  : 

"  I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact  of  cheapness  and  superiority  as  upon  impregnable  ground. 
The  protection  given  to  flannels  in  1828  was  fully  adequate.  It  enabled  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and  now  let  us  look  at  the 
effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mercantile  house,  showing  the 
price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel  during  six  years.  The  average  price  of  them  in  1826  was 
38^4  cents  :  in  1827,  38  cents  ;  in  1828  (the  year  of  the  tariff),  46  cents  ;  in  1830  (notwithstand- 
ing the  advance  in  the  price  of  wool),  32  cents,  and  in  1831.  32*4  cents.  These  facts  require  no 
comment, 

"  Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802.  with  a  duty  of  1^43  cents  per  pound, 
averaged  14  cents  per  pound.  The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  a 
duty  of  3  cents,  averaged  only  8  cents  per  pound.  Under  our  present  high  tariff  it  sells  for  4 
cents.  Nails,  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  3  cents.  Window  glass,  8  by 
10,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  $12  or  $13  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells  for 
IJ-7S-" 

Senator  John  Holmes,  of  Maine,  said  : 

"  If  any  one  rule  more  than  another  is  to  be  relied  on  it  is  this,  that  as  soon  as  protection  be- 
gins  to  operate,  and  in  proportion  to  its  operation,  the  tax  is  reflected  back  from  the  consumer 
to  the  producer.  Thus,  while  the  duty  has  been  constantly  increasing,  the  price  of  the  article 
taxed  has  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  reason  is  as  manifest  as  the  fact  is  true— the 
domestic  article  has  been  increasing  in  quantity.  Take  the  article  of  nails,  the  duty  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  nails,  duty  and  all,  but  5%  cents,  while  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are 
made  is  4^  cents.  Cheese,  duty  9  cents  per  pound,  and  the  best  cheese  may  be  had  for  8  cents." 

Senator  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

"The  effoc.  of  our  p-otective  policy  on  iron  has  been  strikingly  evinced,  first,  in  augment- 
ing the  nu.nber  of  its  factories  and  its  quantity  ;  secondly,  in  reducing  the  price  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  reduction  of  tlia  prices  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  domestic  competi- 
tion jreated  and  excited  by  the  policy." 

j  3aniel  Webster,  in  18^3,  said  : 

"  A  tarifi  does  not  necesMJiniy  increase  prices.  One  year  after  the  present  tariff  was  estab- 
lished nv.iny  articles  embr^.ed  m  its  provisions  were  considerably  lower  than  they  had  before 
been.  And  I  ask  any  one  if  there  is  now  any  complaint  of  undue  high  prices  in  any  article  to 
whi  :.i  the  tariff  sxtends?" 

President  r  illmore,  in  his  message  in  1852,  said  : 

"The  destruction  of  our  manufactures  by  the  tariff  of  1846  leaves  the  foreigner  without 
como'-tition  in  our  market,  and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  articles  sent  here  for 
::-»u_,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  imported  from  England." 

It  was  the  favorite  expression  of  our  lamented  philanthropist.  Peter 
Cooper,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  uncompromising  advocates  of 
protection  our  country  has  ever  known,  that  "WE  CAN  BUY  NOTHING 

CHEAP  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  THAT  MUST  BE  BOUGHT  AT  THE  EX- 
PENSE OF  LEAVING  OUR  OWN  GOOD  RAW  MATERIAL  UNUSED  AND  OUR 
OWN  LABORERS  UNEMPLOYED." 

Senator  Elaine,  in  his  new  book,  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  says: 

"  The  American  protectionist  does  not  seek  to  evade  the  legitimate  results  of  his  theory. 
He  starts  with  the  proposition  that  whatever  is  manufactured  at  home  gives  work  and  wage* 
to  our  own  people,  and  that  if  the  duty  is  even  put  to  high  a*  to  prohibit  the  import  of  tb* 


foreign  article,  the  competition  of  home   producers  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 

Hamilton,  rapidly  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer." 

Frederic  List,  a  German,  who  visited  this  country  many  years  ago,  says: 

"It  is  not  true,  then,  as  has  been  pretended,  that  protection  enhances  the  prices  of  domestic 
products  by  the  amount  of  the  protective  duty.  Duties  may  cause  a  temporary  increase  of 

C  rices,  but  in  any  country  prepared  for  manufacturing,  home  competition  soon  reduces  the  prices 
elow  the  rates  at  which  they  would   have  remaine-' under  the  operation  of  free  trade.     It  is 
notorious  that  under  the  influence  of  manufactures  .ndustry,  property  in  land  has  increased 
from  50  to  100  per  cent;  that  the  wages  of  labor  hay      .so  advanced;  that  many  routes  of  trans- 
portation and  travel  are  perfected,  or  in  course  of  construction,  throughout  the  territories." 

Canadian  statesmen  say: 

"  The  duties  on  coal,  wood,  barley,  and  lumber,  which  we  export  are  paid  by  Canadians." 

The  tariff  of  187,8  is  said  to-be  the  highest  in  history,  the  rates  of  duty 
averaging  50  per  cent.  These  high  duties,  instead  of  being  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests,  conduced  greatly  to  the  public  prosperity. 

The  revered  statesman  Henry  Clay  said  of  the  period  when  this  high 
tariff  was  in  force 

"  If  the  term  of  sevt  .  years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  this  people  have 
enjoyed  since  the  estab  ishment  of  their  Constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven 
years  which  immediate. y  followed  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff  of  1824.'' 

We  can  give  numerous  illustrations  of  articles  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  home  competition,  have  fallen  in  price  below  the  point  at 
which  the  foreign  article  was  furnished  when  there  was  no  protection. 
This  has  notably  been  the  result  with  respect  to  steel  rails,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  in  America  has  reached  a  magnitude  surpassing  that  of 
England.  Meanwhile,  rails  have  largely  fallen  in  price'to  the  consumer; 
the  home  manufacturer  has  disbursed  countless  millions  of  money  among 
American  laborers,  and  has  added  largely  to  our  industrial  independenee 
and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

EFFECT  OF  A  PROTECTIVE  TAEIFF  UPON  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  assertions  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade  is 
that  a  high  tariff  restricts  the  American  market,  that  it  interferes  with 
our  foreign  trade,  that  it  prevents  the  farmers  from  buying  in  the  cheap- 
est market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  A  comparison  of  our  exports  and 
imports  during  high  and  low  tariff  periods  indicates  that  these  assertions 
are  not  true. 

In  the  last  ten  years  of  low  tariff,  from  1850  to  1860,  our  total  exports 
were  $2,141,487,892,  and  our  total  imports  $2,506,360,935 ;  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  $364,873,043.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  high 
tariff  our  exports  have  been  $6,847,486,125;  our  imports  $5,501,814,265; 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  $1,345,671,860  (paid  partly  by  a  return  of 
our  bonds  and  stocks  and  partly  in  gold  and  silver). 

In  1883,  the  year  the  tariff  was  reduced,  our  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  $1,547,020,316,  while  in  1886  they  were  but  $1,314,960,966,  a 
falling  off  of  $232,059,350.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  Tariff  bill 
in  the  summer  of  1886,  however,  our  foreign  trade  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  as  nearly  75  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  farm  products,  farm- 
ers will  see  clearly  that  our  foreign  trade  in  these  products  is  very  much 
greater  under  a  high  than  under  a  low  tariff.  During  the  ten  years  of 
low  tariff  referred  to,  there  was  but  one  year  when  our  exports  exceeded 
o'ur  imports :  while,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  of  high  tariff,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  year  when  our  irriports  were  greater  than  our  exports. 
Our  foreign  trade,  instead  of  being  $364,873,043  against  us,  as  it  was 
under  the  ten  years  of  low  tariff,  has  been  $1,345,671,860  in  our  favor  in 
the  ten  years  of  high  tariff,  making  a  difference  of  $1,710,544,903  in  favor 
of  the  high  tariff. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  if  we  make  our  markets  free,  foreign 


•ountries  will  buy  more  from  us ;  but  'acts  do  not  prove  this  statement 
to  be  true.  We  buy  and  sell  more  with  foreign  countries  under  a 
high,  than  under  a  low  tariff,  for  the  reason  that  a  high  tariff  stimulates 
manufacturing  industries,  gives  more  constant  employment  to  the  work- 
ing classes  and  gives  them  better  wages ;  they  make  more  money  and 
are  more  prosperous,  and  they  consume  more  of  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic products  as  a  result. 

Again,  by  manufacturing  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  we  consume,  we 
keep  the  money  which  it  costs  to  produce  these  goods  at  home,  which 
adds  greatly  not  only  to  the  wealth  of  our  people  individually,  but  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  for,  as  before  stated,  we  grow  rich  nearly  twice  as 
fast  when  we  make  all  we  consume  as  we  do  when  we  buy  half  of 
foreigners. 

PEOTECTION  TO  FARM  PBODTJCTS. 

The  American  farmer  is  directly  benefited  by  the  tariff  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  duties  on  some  of  them. 

Wheat per  bushel,  20  cents. 

Corn,  oats,  and  cornmeal .  10  cenu. 

Potatoes , **  15  cents. 

Hay per  ton,        $2  oo 

Oatmeal  and  rye  flour... per  pound     }  cent. 

Gutter  and  cheese "  4  cents. 

Pork  i  cent. 

Ham 3  cents. 

Tobacco '•          40  cents  to  75  cents. 

WodV.  according  to  grade *•  2}  cents  1035  percent. 

Whca,.  flour , .    , 20  percent. 

Turnips,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables 20  percent. 

Live  animals  (except  for  breeding  purposes,  which  are  free) ao  percent. 

The  free-traders  argue  that  these  duties  are  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 
the  American  farmer,  because  he  can  raise  these  articles  so  much  cheaper 
than  can  farmers  in  other  countries ;  and  yet,  were  no  duties  placed  upon 
them,  Canadians,  who  are  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  American 
market,  would  send  in  large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  which 
would  tenci  to  lessen  the  price  of  our  farm  products.  As  the  duties  now 
are,  the  Canadian  farmer,  in  order  to  sell  these  goods  in  our  markets,  has 
to  help  pay  our  taxes. 

A  United  States  Consul  in  Canada  says: 


pay  15  cents  p^..  m..,.,^,  uv 
across  the  St.  Lawrence." 

Remove  the  tariff  of  20  cents  per*  bushel  from  wheat,  and  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  wheat  from  India  would  be  sent  to  New  York 
and  other  seaport  cities  and  undersell  that  raised  by  Western  farmers. 
Cabbages,  potatoes,  and  many  other  garden  vegetables  from  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  now  sold  in  New  York  mar- 
kets, even  under  present  duties.  A  tariff  on  farm  products  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  farmers.  The  agricultural  industries  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  nearly  ruined  by  free  trade.  America  has  undersold 
her  in  her  own  markets. 

FALSE  FIGUBES  OF  FBEE-TBADEB8. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  claim  that  the  American  consumer  pay* 
the  price  of  the  foreign  article  with  the  tariff  percentage  added,  not  only 
on  all  goods  imported,  but  also  on  all  that  are  manufactured  and  con- 
turned  in  this  country. 

Augustus  Mongredien.  »  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  cf  London,  in 


, 


a  pamphlet  addressed  to  American  farmers,  claims  that  the  annual  tax 
on  these  farmers,  as  a  result  of  our  protective  tariff,  is  $425,000,000.  Hon. 
Frank  Hurd,  the  free-trade  champion  of  Ohio,  figures  it  at  $450,000,000. 
Congressman  Springer,  of  Illinois,  says  it  is  $5 50,000,000;  Hon.  O.  Well- 
born, of  Texas,  $1,073,915,738.  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  makes 
it  about  $2,006,000,000.  A  late  free-trade  writer  in  Justice  reckons  it  at 
$2,312,000,000,  while  Oscar  Turner,  of  Kentucky,  puts  it  at  $3,000,000,000. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  these  free  traders  to  come  to  some  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  the  American  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  as  a  result  of  the  protective  tariff,  before  they  attempt 
to  instruct  others  ?  And,  too,  how  can  their  figures  be  correct,  or  even 
approximately  so,  when  we  have  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
common  articles  consumed  are  sold  in  this  market  as  cheaply  as  in  foreign 
markets,  and  some  of  them  cheaper  even  than  the  tariff  duties  upon 
them? 

Their  inconsistencies  are  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Congress- 
man N.  W.  Eaton,  of  Conn.,  in  a  speech.  He  said : 

"  There  was  a  certain  professor  in  my  county,  a  theorist  of  the  first  water,  a  man  who  docs 
not  know  any  more  about  the  practical  tariff  than  I  know  about  the  Hebrew  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with.  This  professor  came  up  into  a  larg-1  r»anufacturing  village  in  my  county  to 
make  a  theoretical  speech,  such  an  one  as  my  frierv  i  tlurd)  from  Ohio  delights  in.  There 
was  a  farmer  standing  by  a  post  in  the  lecture-room,  a\..i  ihe  professor  thought  he  might  be  a 
good  subject  to  operate  upon  ;  so  he  said  to  him  :  '  My  friend,  you  are  a  farmer  > '  '  Yes ! ' 
You  live  here?'  'Yes!'  'Do  you  know  these  manufacturers  in  this  village  are  robbing 
you  ? '  *  Why,  no,  I  do  not  know  it !  How  can  they  rob  me  ?  I  came  here  ten  years  ago  with 
$500  ;  I  bought  a  farm,  running  in  debt  $2500  for  my  farm  arkJ  stock.  I  went  to  work  raising 
truck  for  this  village.  I  paid  my  debts  and  have  got  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and  do  not 
owe  any  man  a  dollar.  How  have  they  robbed  me  ? '  The  professor  said,  '  Well,  it  appears 
you  have  been  a  hard-working  man,  and  have  lived  it  through.  But  you  pay  six  cents  a  yard 
duty  for  the  very  cloth  your  shirt  is  made  of  ! '  '  Well,  Professor,'  replied  the  farmer,  '  you 
may  think  so,  but  you  cannot  prove  it  unless  by  jGsop's  Fables,  for  five  cents  a  yard  was  all  I 
gave  for  the  cloth  !'  " 

Now  there  is  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and  we  produced 
457,218,000  bushels  in  1886.  If  a  tariff  increases  the  price  to  consumers 
and  on  all  consumed  in  the  country,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
taxed  last  year  $91,443,600  more  than  they  should  have  paid  for  their 
wheat.  We  raised  1,665,441,000  bushels  of  corn,  which  has  a  duty  of  ten 
cents  a  bushel.  Our  people  then  must  have  been  taxed  $166,544,100 
more  for  corn  than  they  need  to  have  been.  According  to  our  free 
traders  we  paid  $257,987,700  too  much  on  wheat  and  corn,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  extra  amount  paid  on  oats,  meal,  flour,  potatoes,  hay,  cattle,  and 
every  other  product  of  the  farm.  Would  our  farmers  like  to  have  taken 
that  much  less  than  they  got  for  their  crops  ? 

TARIFF  FOE  REVENUE  ONLY. 

The  advocates  of  tariff  reform  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

ist.  The  protectionists. 

2d.   Those  who  advocate  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

3d.   The  advocates  of  free- trade. 

The  protectionists  are  those  who  advocate  a  tariff  that  would  provide 
a  revenue  ample  for  paying  all  expenses  of  the  Government,  thus  saving 
the  people  from  taxation,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  foster  and  encourage 
American  industries,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural. 

The  tariff-for-revenue-only  reformers  would  have  duties  so  arranged  as 
to  provide  revenue  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
general  Government,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  its  effects  upon  our 
manufacturing  industries  or  the  general  welfare.  *' 

The  free-traders  would  abolish  all  duties  on  foreign  imports  and  allow 
foreigners  to  send  their  products  into  our  market  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  our  own  citizens.  They  would  have  all  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  the  Government  raised  by 'direct  taxes  levied  upon  *u- 


Henry  George,  the  great  Free-Trade  Champion  of  the  workingmen, 
would  not  only  abolish  all  duties  on  foreign  imports,  but  he  would 
deprive  the  farmers  of  all  right  of  private  ownership  in  the  farms  they 
cultivate,  and  would  also  have  all  taxes  paid,  in  the  form  of  rent,  by  those 
who  occupy  the  land,  exempting  all  other  property  from  taxation. 

The  revenue  tariff  advocates  would  give  no  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican industries.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  as  to  whether  or 
not  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  this  country.  The  free-traders  not 
only  would  not  encourage  manufacturing  industries  here,  but  they  would 
lay  increased  burdens  on  the  people  by  a  direct  tax  for  funds  to  support 
the  Government.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  protective  tariff,  providing  a  revenue  was 
raised  sufficient  to  relieve  the  people  entirely  from  taxation.  But  these 
revenue-tariff  advocates  want  only  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  General  Government.  Why  have  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  General  Government  any  more  than  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  State  or  Municipal  governments?  Why  not  levy  duties 
sufficient  tc  relieve  the  people  entirely  from  all  taxes?  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  amount  required  to  meet  the  expense  of  our  National, 
State,  and  Municipal  governments,  is  about  $700,000,000  per  annum.  By 
placing  a  tariff  on  all  manufactured  articles  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  the  laborers  in  foreign  countries  and 
in  this,  we  can  raise  a  revenue  which  would  go  far  towards  meeting  the 
entire  expenses  of  all  our  home  governments.  This,  with  the  tax  now 
laid  upon  whiskey  and  tobacco,  might  be  made  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
people  from  all  taxation.  A  revenue  tariff  of  this  kind  would  satisfy 
even  the  most  ardent  protectionist. 

The  truth  is,  instead  of  the  tariff  being  a  tax  on  the  American  con- 
sumer, as  is  alleged  by  free-traders,  it  is  the  only  public  measure  that 
j>;events  the  consumer  from  being  taxed  to  support  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

SURPLUS   REVENUE. 

The  United  States  Government  now  has  a  revenue  amounting  to  about 
$100,000,000  more  than  enough  to  pay  its  current  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonded  debt.  The  free-traders  are  raising  a  great  cry 
against  this  surplus  which  is  now  being  used  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
public  debt.  They  talk  as  though  a  large  surplus  revenue  was  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  could  befall  a  nation.  A  large  revenue  of  a  nation, 
like  a  large  revenue  for  a  private  individual,  is  always  an  evidence  of 
prosperity.  To  cut  down  that  revenue  by  cutting  off  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived,  is  as  unwise  as  cutting  down  the  revenue  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  destroying  his  business. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  similar  cry  has  been  raised  in  regard  to 
our  surplus  revenue.  In  1835  the  Government  had  so  large  a  surplus 
that  it  was  divided  among  the  States.  The  revenue  that  year  was 
$34,163,634,  and  the  expenses  $17,514.950,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $16,648,684. 
The  public  debt  in  1824  was  $90,269,777,  which,  under  the  .protective 
tariff  of  that  year  and  of  1828,  was  practically  wiped  out  previous  to  1833. 
In  1834  the  debt  was  only  $37.513.  Under  the  cry  of  surplus  revenue, 
etc.,  the  tariff  was  reduced  in  1833.  In  1843,  under  the  low-tariff  policy, 
the  debt  had  increased  to  $32,742,922.  Under  the  protective  tariff  of 
1842  the  public  debt  was  again  reduced  until  it  was  only  $15,550,202  in 
1846,  when  a  reduction  of  tariff  again  took  place. 

The  debt  in  1861,  at  the  time  the  war  tariff  was  instituted,  had  grown 
to  $90,580,873.52,  and  the  Government  was  paying  12  per  cent,  fur  the  use 
of  money.  In  1865,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  debt  had  increased  to 
$2,680,647,869.  Under  the  high  tariff  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  $1,690,- 


171,728,  upon  $550,000,000  of  which  there  iS  no  interest,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  borrow  all  the  money  it  wants  at  3  per  cent. 

A  nation  can  hardly  be  in  possession  of  a  legitimate  surplus  revenue 
when  it  has  a  large  public  debt  due  and  matured  which  should  be  paid. 
Then,  too,  we  need  several  millions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  our  navy  and 
our  foreign  shipping.  There  are  also  public  improvements  needed  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  some  of  this  surplus  reve- 
nue might  profitably  be  used  for  these  purposes.  What  madness,  then, 
to  cut  down  the  revenue,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  done  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  chief  industries,  manufacturing  and  agricultural !  To  destroy 
the  industries  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus 
revenue  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  would  reduce  the  income  of 
the  people  individually,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Government. 


A   LOW   TAEIFF  DKAINS   THE   COUNTBY  OF   COIN. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  results  of  a  low  tariff  is  the  continual  drain- 
ing of  this  country  of  its  coin,  thus  interfering  with  its  currency.  Under 
a  low  tariff  the  imports  almost  a? ways  exceed  the  exports,  and  the  duties 
received  by  the  Government  are  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  coin 
required  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported. 

Every  panic  (excepting  that  of  1873,  which  was  due  to  a  change  in  our 
currency)  has  been  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  duties,  and  by  large 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  with  comparatively  small  exports. 

During  the  year  of  the  panic  of  1816  our  imports  were  $147,103,000,  and 
in  1815  they  were  $113,041,274,  while  our  exports  during  these  two  years 
were  but  $110,756,299,  the  balance  against  us  being  $149,387,975.  The 
panic  of  1837  was  preceded  by  three  years  of  enormous  importations  of 
foreign  merchandise,  and  of  small  exports.  Our  imports  for  1835,  1836, 
and  1837  were  $443,816,252,  while  our  total  exports  during  those  years  were 
only  $301,311,318,  leaving  a  balance  against  us  of  $142,504,934.  The  panic 
of  1857  was  likewise  preceded  by  large  imports  of  merchandise  and  com- 
paratively small  exports.  Our  imports  for  1855,  1856,  and  1857 amounted 
to  $916,669,360,  while  our  exports  during  those  years  were  but  $738,095,- 
899,  leaving  a  balance  against  us  of' $178, 573,461. 

Our  imports  of  merchandise  from  1848  to  1861,  inclusive,  a  low  tariff 
period,  were  $3,390,516,691,  and  our  exports  $2,924,543,721,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance against  us  of  $465,972,970,  about  $320,000,000  of  which  was  paid  in 
coin. 

From  1862  to  1872,  covering  the  war  period,  we  imported  $4,006,928,710 
and  exported  $3,041,456,231,  the  balance  against  us  being  $965,472,479, 
which  was  paid  in  coin  and  bonds ;  but  this  balance  against  us  during  a 
high-tariff  period  was,  as  before  stated,  due  to  the  war. 

From  1873  to  1883,  inclusive,  our  exports  were  $7,482,768,824,  and  our 
imports  $6,305,881,473,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of 
$1,176,887,351. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  dug  from  our  mines  from  1845  to 
June  30,  1886,  was  $2,382,336,769.  We  increased  this  in  1883  by  nearly 
$100,000,000.  The  estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation  July  i,  1886,  was  $857,104,254,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
balance  ($1,525,132,515)  having  been  exported  to  pay  the  balance  against 
us  for  foreign  imports. 

*  Previous  to  1861,  at  which  time  we  adopted  the  high  tariff,  nearly  all 
the  gold  and  silver  we  produced  was  exported  to  pay  the  balance  of 
trade  ;  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  during  and  after  the 
war  (when  our  Government  bonds  were  being  largely  purchased  abroad), 
we  have  not  only  kept  our  gold  and  silver  at  home,  but  have  received 
from  foreign  countries  more  than  we  have  sent  them,  the  balance  of 


trade  bcnug  in  our  favor,  and  hence  we  have  a  larger  volume  of  coin  in 

the  country  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

When  the' people  understand  the  importance  to  business  prosperity  of 
a  uniform  volume  of  currency,  they  will  better  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
high  tariff  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  Under  a  low  tariff  we  stimulate 
foreign  industries  by  letting  foreign  manufacturers  supply  us  with  goods 
and  we  rob  our  country  of  its  coin  to  pay  for  their  goods,  thus  bringing 
on  panics,  bankrupting  those  in  debt,  and  causing  periods  of  business 
depression  ;  while,  under  a  high  tariff,  we  stimulate  home  industries,  let 
our  own  manufacturers  supply  us  with  goods,  keep  our  money  at  home, 
and  allow  the  gold  and  silver  from  our  mines  gradually  to  increase  our 
volume  of  currency  as  the  population  and  business  increase.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
During  the  low-tariff  period,  from  the  time  gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1848,10  1861,  foreign  importers,  as  stated  above,  took  from  this 
country  $319,994,947  in  coin  and  bullion  more  than  the  amount  of  our 
exports.  During  the  last  eleven  years  we  have  sold  abroad  $2,126,504,992 
of  American  products  more  than  we  have  bought  of  foreign  goods,  have 
kept  all  our  coin  at  home,  paid  off  over  §2,000,000,000  of  foreign  debt,  and 
drawn  from  foreign  countries  $29,740,237  in  coin  and  bullion. 

It  is  true,  during  the  war,  coin  was  largely  taken  out  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  our  high  tariff;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  duties, 
this  Government  would  have  been  as  hopelessly  bankrupt  as  Egypt  and 
Turkey  are  to-day. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1883  the  coin  has  again  been 
leaving  the  country.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1886 
show  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  we  exported  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion '$33,869,754  more  than  we  imported.  But 
since  the  Morrison  Tariff  bill  was  defeated  the  coin  is  steadily  coming 
back.  In  1865  there  was  only  about  $160,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  in  this  country ;  the  war  had  driven  it  all  out  to  pay  for 
supplies;  but  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shows  that  we 
now  have  $857,104,254  of  coin  and  bullion,  thanks  to  a  high  tariff. 

THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

The  free-trade  movement  has  its  head  in  the  Cobden  Club,  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  head  of  the  Cobden  Club  is  the  British  Government.  This 
Cobden  Club  is  an  organization  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.  Its  members  are  made  up  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  to  be  found  in  any  association  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  Among  them  are  twelve  English  Cabinet  Ministers 
— leaving  only  four  who  are  not  members — the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  five  great  Secretaries  of  State,  Colonies,  Home,  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  together  with  about  two 
hundred  members  of  Parliament.  The  whole  power  and  wealth  of  the 
English  Government  is  back  of  this  club.  The  members  are  all  men  of 
vast  wealth,  great  capacity,  and  boundless  enterprise.  Nearly  all  of  the 
leading  millionaires  and  manufacturers,  cotton-lords,  and  landlords  of 
England,  are  members.  They  all  regard  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
England  as  inseparable  from  their  own,  and  the  protective  system  of 
America  is,  with  them,  the  one  grand  obstacle  to  be  removed. 

This  club  was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing documents,  and  providing  money  and  men  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  adopt  free  trade  or  reduce  its  tariff.  It  has  secured  as  an  ally 
in  this  country  the  Free-Trade  Club  of  New  York,  composed  mostly  of 
New  York  importers  and  the  professors  in  many  of  our  colleges,  and 


they  have  offered  premiums  to  the  students  of  those  colleges  for  prize 
essays  on  free  trade.  It  has  also  secured  the  services  of  some  of  our 
most  prominent  clergymen  and  editors,  and  has  several  paid  public  lec- 
turers who  go  about  the  country  talking  up  the  subject  of  free  trade. 

Millions  of  copies  of  the  pamphlet  before  referred  to,  by  Augustus 
Mongredien,  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  have  been  circulated 
among  the  farmers  of  the  West  with  a  view  of  influencing  them  to 
vote  for  members  of  Congress,  who  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff.  Hon.  Frank  Hurd,  of  Ohio,  circulated  100,000  copies  in 
his  Congressional  District.  Documents  of  various  kinds  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  farmers,  working  classes,  and  business  men  of  this 
country,  with  a  view  of  controlling  public  opinion  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Englishmen  want  this,  for  such  a  policy  would  give 
England  the  opportunity  to  flood  our  market  with  her  surplus  products, 
and  to  supply  the  American  people  with  nearly  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods. 

What  England  wants  is  cheap  food  and  a  market  for  the  products  of 
her  cheap  laborers.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  do  we  want  the 
policy  of  this  Government  dictated  by  Englishmen  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  or  by  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  America  ?  The  free-traders 
are  working  for  England  and  the  English  people,  while  the  protectionists 
are  working  for  America  and  the  American  people.  When  you  find  an 
American  citizen  vigorously  shouting  for  free  trade  or  a  reduction  of 
duties,  you  will  most  likely  discover  a  man  who  is  either  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  protection,  or  a  foreign  importer,  or  a  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  Cobden  Club. 


EFFECT  OF  A  REDUCTION  OF  TARIFF  ON  OUR  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

The  advocates  of  protection  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  manufac- 
turers claim  that  if  Congress  makes  any  important  reduction  of  duties  it 
will  result  in  closing  a  large  number  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  would  enable  English  manufacturers  to  come  more  directly  in 
competition  with  American,  and  with  many  important  circumstances  in 
their  favor.  England's  manufacturing  industries  were  in  operation  for 
many  years  before  our  Government  was  organized.  They  have  all  of  the 
most  perfected  machinery  and  the  best  skilled  labor  there  is  in  any 
country,  and  cheaper  laborers  than  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
tain. The  inflation  of  currency  and  general  increase^  in  prices  that  took 
place  during  the  war,  raised  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  here  far 
above  those  of  foreign  countries.  In  1877  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  addressed  a  circular  to  nearly  all  the  United  States  Consuls 
in  Europe,  requesting  them  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to 
laborers  in  different  industries,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  state  of  trade 
in  the  countries  where  they  were  located.  Their  testimony  was,  in  brief, 
as  follows  : 


Mr.  Carroll   D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at 
Washington,  in  his  history  of  wages  and  prices  from-  1852  to  1883,  says: 

"  From  1860  to  1883  the  general  average  wages  of  employees,  in  the  industries  considered, 
was  77  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain." 


These  statements  of  United  States  Consuls  and  of  Mr.  Wright  have 
been  verified  by  other  statistics  and  by  the  testimony  of  travellers. 
Now  with  this  difference  in  wages  in  favor  of  European  manufacturers, 
it  is  apparent  that  any  important  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  must 
result  either  in  a  reduction  of  wages  here  or  the  destruction  of  American 
manufacturing.  The  reduction  of  duties  made  by  the  Congress  of  1883 
closed  thousands  of  our  manufacturing  establishments.  Out  of  683 
blast  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  376  were  out  of  blast,  and 
nearly  half  of  our  steel-rail  mills  were  closed. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Eckert,  President  of  the  Eastern  Iron  Association,  says: 

"  In  regard  to  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  required  by  the  Morrison  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, its  effects  would  be  to  destroy  every  American  manufacturer  who  goes  into  competition 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  The  mere  agitation  of  the  subject  has  already  put  a  stop  to  enter- 
prise. Pig-iron  has  fallen  20  per  cent,  since  the  taking  of  the  testimony  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Comparatively  few  of  the  furnaces  now  in  blast  are  working  at  a  profit,  and  many  are 
running  at  a  serious  loss.  The  chief  incentive  to  continued  operation  is  to  prevent  the  want 
which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  workingmen  and  their  families  by  a  total  suspension.  Remove 
the  hope  of  expected  improvement,  by  a  further  reduction  of  duties,  or  continue  the  agitation, 
and  most  of  the  furnaces  still  in  biast  will  be  forced  to  put  out  their  fires  and  stop  their  mines 
and  quarries." 

More  than  one  thousand  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sent  a  pro- 
test to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington  against  the 
reduction  demanded  by  the  Morrison  bill.  They  say  : 

"The  iron  and  steel  business  to-day  yields  little  or  no  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  If 
duties  are  reduced  the  selling  price  of  our  products  must  be  reduced  to  compete  with  foreign 
importers.  To  accomplish  this  the  cost  of  production  must  be  reduced  accordingly,  and  SUCH 

REDUCTION  MUST  COME  OUT  OF  LABOR." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Ammidown,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  woollen 
manufactories  in  the  country,  says  : 

"  The  importance  of  the  wool  and  woollen  industries  in  this  country  is  too  great  to  permit  of 
their  destructionwithout  a  determined  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  wool-growing  and  the  woollen- 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  cannot  be  separated.  They  are  interdependent  and 
the  ruin  of  one  involves  that  of  the  other.  The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  60,000,000  pounds  and  $20,000,000  in  1860  to  350.000,000  pounds  and  $110,000.000  in  1883. 
Only  4  per  cent,  of  this  amount  represents  the  quantity  of  clothing  and  combing-wool  imported. 

"The  home  manufacture  of  woollens,  including  the  goods  made  from  foreign  wool,  amounts 
to  about  $275,000,000  per  annum,  and  is  widely  extended  from  Maine  to  California.  It  distrib- 
utes direct  wages  for  operatives  $70,000,000  annually,  besides  other  direct  and  indirect  con- 
tributions made  to  auxiliary  industries  and  their  employment  of  labor.  Almost  the  entire  20 
per  cent,  reduction  demanded  by  the  Morrison  Tariff  bill  would  be  taken  from  the  wages  of 
the  working  classes.  Would  the  operatives  stand  such  a  reduction  ?  Those  who  have  ob- 
served the  difficulty  of  reducing  wages  even  10  per  cent,  will  affirm  that  no  such  reduction  can 
be  effected.  The  mills  would,  of  necessity,  close  their  doors  until  starvation  compelled  the 
operatives  to  take  work  at  any  price,  or  until  Congress  had  abandoned  its  efforts  to  promote 
free  trade." 

The  late  John  Roach,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  ship-builders  and 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  world,  said  : 

"The  bill  known  as  the  Morrison  bill,  before  your  committee,  if  it  passes,  will  close  every 
furnace  in  the  land,  and  completely  break  up  the  iron  business,  except  in  a  few  instances — 
where  a  reduction  of  labor  might  keep  it  going."  • 

It  is  said,  as  before  stated,  that  "  the  steam  power  of  Great  Britain 
alone  is  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  75,000,000  men.  With  this  enor- 
mous power  added  to  her  perfected  machinery  and  cheap  labor,  the  inev- 
itable result  must  be  that  our  manufactories  would,  many  of  them,  be 
closed,  should  the  duties  be  reduced." 

The  method  resorted  to  by  the  English  to  close  factories  in  this  country, 
in  case  of  any  important  reduction  of  duties,  would  be  to  throw  their 
surplus  products  on  our  market  and  sell  them  at  cost,  or  even  less  than 
cost.  And  when  that  was  done  they  would  raise  the  price  uf  their  goods 
and  compel  us  to  pay  as  high  for  them  as  we  did  before  the  reduction  of 
duties  was  made.  In  establishing  every  kind  of  manufacturing,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  expense,  such  as  interest  on  capital, 
machinery,  superintendents,  and  other  items,  that  consumes  a  large  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  establishment.  When  these  expenses  are  paid,  the 


manufacturer  can  then  produce  his  goods  at  one  third  less  expense  than 
before  these  demands  are  met.  The  English  manufacturers  have  a 
broader  market  than  the  American,  and  can  sell  their  goods  at  profit 
enough  to  meet  these  expenses.  They  would  then  push  production  to 
the  utmost  for  surplus  products  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  Will  our 
people  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  favor  a  general  reduction  of  duties  on 
imports,  thus  giving  England  the  opportunity  of  ruining  the  industries  of 
this  country?  There  is  not  a  factory  in  the  United  States  that  would 
not  be  injured  by  a  reduction  of  our  present  tariff. 

The  laboring  classes  are  so  well  organized  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
can  take  place  only  after  strikes,  riots,  and  starvation,  and  when  the 
police  and  military  have  disorganized  and  forced  them  into  submission. 

DEPRESSION  OF  "JUSTNESS  CAUSED  BY  A  DEDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

During  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  part  of  1886  there  was  a  general  de- 
pression of  business  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  free  trade,  whose  testimony  we  have  published 
in  preceding  pages,  claim  that  this  depression  has  been  due  to  over-pro- 
duction, brought  on  by  excessive  stimulation  of  our  industries  through 
the  agency  of  a  high  tariff.  That  their  statements  are  not  true  has 
already  been  shown  by  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  goods 
which  have  been  consumed  in  this  country  during  these  three  years. 
There  cannot  be  over-production  of  the  goods  made  in  our  own  factories 
when  we  have  imported  $1,880,661,158  worth  of  foreign  products  during 
that  time.  The  depression  of  business  has  been  brought  on,  not  by 
having  a  tariff  that  was  too  high,  but  by  the  reduction  of  duties  that  took 
place  in  1883.  By  the  taking  off  of  duties  from  foreign  imports  the  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  goods  were  unsettled,  manufacturers  closed  up  their  estab- 
lishments, or  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employees,  or  put  them,  per- 
haps, on  half-time;  and  when  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
consumption  as  well  as  production  is  lessened. 

The  market  in  this  country  has  been  overstocked  by  foreign,  not  by 
domestic  goods.  We  should  have  but  little  need  for  a  market  in  foreign 
countries  if  we  had  entire  control  of  our  own  market  at  home.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  the  American  market  is  the  best  in  the  world.  How, 
then,  can  American  producers  be  benefited  by  surrendering  a  good  home 
market  to  obtain  a  poorer  foreign  market?  The  remedy  that  our  free 
traders  prescribe  for  the  depression  of  business  is  to  place  raw  material 
on  the  free  list.  The  object  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  enable  our  man- 
ufacturers to  make  goods  cheaper,  so  as  to  sell  in  foreign  countries ;  but 
in  so  doing,  many  industries  which  are  indispensable  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  are  arrested  or  destroyed.  Free  raw  material 
means  free  wool,  free  pig-iron,  free  coal,  etc.,  and  the  effect  of  placing 
these  articles  on  the  free  list  would  be  to  destroy  the  industries  in  this 
country  now  devoted  to  their  production.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
the  price  of  raw  material  would  at  once  be  greatly  advanced.  The  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1883  has  been  recognized  by 
every  man  engaged  in  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country.  If  wool 
were  now  placed  on  the  free  list  its  production  would  be  so  unprofitable 
that  the  amount  produced  would  be  reduced  one  half  or  two  thirds,  a?i 
,most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  business  would  be  driven  out  of  it. 
The  country  never  is  more  prosperous  than  when  we  have  a  high  tariff, 
and  the  reason  is  because  it  gives  our  people  active  employment  in  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries,  and  this  gives  them  plenty  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  comforts  of  life,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  it 
gives  farmers  good  prices,  and  thus  enables  them  to  buy  freely  of  man- 
ufactured products  ;  it  furnishes  business  for  transportation  routes,  and 
adds  in  every  way  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  Emancipation  of  Labor," 
says: 

"To  abolish  protective  duties  at  once  would  ruin  uae;  it  would  ruin  the  manufacturers;  it 
Would  dislocate  the  labor  of  this  country  now  engaged  in  the  protected  industries." 

INCEEASE  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH  TJNDEB  A  PEOTECTIVE   TAEIFF. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  product  of  labor,  and  any  policy  that 
keeps  the  people  actively  employed  adds  to  the  national  wealth.  A  high 
tariff  does  this.  It  encourages  capitalists  to  build  factories  and  employ 
laborers.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years,  under  a  high  tariff,  clearly  indicates  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  protective  policy.  In  1860  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  $16,150,000,000.  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Hill,  Statistician 
Df  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  places  the  national  wealth  in  1880  at 
$55,000,000,000.  It  is  probably  now  fully  $60,000,000,000.  It  is  said  that 
David  A.  Wells,  a  prominent  free  trader,  estimates  it  at  over  $64,000,000,- 
ooo.  This  would  show  that  we  have  quadrupled  our  national  wealth 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  his  "  Balance  Sheet  of 
the  World,"  says : 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  history  a  parallel  >.o  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Erery  day  that  the  sun  rises  upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  addi- 
tion of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  which  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  daily  accumulation  of  all  mankind  outside  of  the  United  States." 

He  estimates  the  entire  wealth  of  Great  Britain  in  1882  at  $40,640,000,- 
ooo.  If  this  estimate  is  approximately  correct,  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  in  this  country  during  the  high-tariff  period  has  been  $3,840,000,000 
more  than  the  entire  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  we  have 
gained  more  in  national  wealth  in  twenty-four  years  of  protection,  than 
Great  Britain  has  during  1400  years  of  home  rule  under  free  trade. 
During  the  period,  however,  under  which  this  enormous  growth  in 
national  wealth  has  taken  place,  we  have  had  four  years  of  war,  in  which 
we  incurred  debts  amounting  to  nearly  $8,000,000,000,  three  fourths  of 
which  we  have  already  paid.  We  have  added  over  25,000,000  to  our 
population,  which  now  stands  at  about  60,000,000. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  at  its  highest  point,  in  1865,  was  $84  per 
head.  It  is  now  less  than  $23;  and,  including  all  State  debts,  less  than  $27 
per  head.  The  average  Government  debt  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing states  of  Europe  is  $84  per  head. 

The  earning  power  of  $100  in  gold  coin  invested  in  United  States 
bonds  of  the  best  class  was,  at  the  highest  point  of  paper  money  infla- 
tion, in  1864,  i6TR06ff  per  cent,  per  year.  At  the  preasent  time  the  earning 
power  of  $100  in  gold  coin,  invested  in  4^  per  cent.  United  States  bonds, 
is  only  2^^  per  cent,  per  year. 

The  property  of  the  working  people  is  largely  represented  by  the 
deposits  in  savings  banks;  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  and  inter- 
est in  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  previous  to  1860,  covering  a 
.period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  was  $280,269,279,  while  the  aggregate  amount 
from  1860  to  1885,  being  an  era  of  twenty-five  years  of  protection,  was 
$3,185,979,035,  which  is  twelve  times  the  amount  during  the  first  period. 
The  amount  of  interest  credited  to  depositors  firom  1860  to  1885  \vas 
$275,006,261,  a  sum  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  principal  and  interest 
previous  to  1860. 

The  increase  of  deposits  in  New  York  State  savings  banks  from  1860 
to  1885  was  $378,929,341,  while  that  of  all  the  savings  banks  ol  Great 
Britain  was  but  $235,309,499. 

The  products  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  have  increased  from 
$1,876,893,377  in  1860  to  over  $7,000,000,000  in  1886.  The  number  of  our 


farms  has  increased  from  2,044,077  to  4,500,000,  and  the  value  of  these 
farms  from  $6,645,045,007  to  $11,000,000,000.  Our  total  production  of 
cereals  in  1864  was  only  916,427,263  bushels,  while  in  1886  it  was  1,470,- 
957,200.  The  amount  of  cotton  has  increased  from  1,000,000,000  pounds 
to  more  than  3,000,000,000  per  year,;  and  wool  from  42,802,114  pounds 
in  1860  to  320,000,000  in  1885.  Tobacco  has  steadily  increased  from 
185,000,000  pounds  in  1865  to  541,504,000  in  1884.  The  coal  product  from 
15,000,000  tons  in  1860  to  nearly  110,000,000  in  1886.  The  production  of 
iron  ore  has  increased  from  900,000  tons  in  1860  to  over  10,000,000  ;n  1886; 
pig-iron  from  1,305,000  tons  in  1867  to  nearly  5,000,000  the  last  year,  and 
steel  rails  from  2277  tons  to  1,500,000.  In  1860  we  had  30,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  in  1886  we  had  127,000.  Almost  every  industry  in  the  land 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  during  this  protective  period,  and  many  new 
industries  have  been  started  which  never  had  a  foothold  in  this  country 
before.  Nothing  can  be  done  which  would  retard  this  rapid  progress  and 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  more  than  reducing  the  tariff  or  making 
any  approach  to  free  trade. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  careful  and  honest  examination  of  the  facts,  figures,  and  arguments 
herein  presented  ought  to  convince  every  reader  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  of  immense  benefit  to  American  farmers.  It  increases  the  value  of 
their  lands,  increases  the  prices  of  their  products,  increases  their  annual 
income,  and  gives  them  a  home  market — furnishing,  in  fact,  the  only 
market  for  their  numerous  perishable  products  ;  it  saves  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, saves  the  profits  of  middlemen,  and  keeps  the  profits  on  both 
sides  of  trade  in  this  country ;  it  enables  farmers  to  provide  fertilizers  to 
enrich  their  lands  and  thereby  increases  the  yield  of  crops  ;  it  encourages 
manufacturing  industries  near  their  homes  ;  it  builds  up  villages  and 
cities;  it  takes  men  from  farms  and  puts  them  into  factories,  changing 
them  from  producers  to  consumers  of  farm  products ;  it  increases  the 
production  of  manufactured  articles  and  cheapens  their  price  ;  it  keeps 
at  home,  to  circulate  among  our  own  people,  the  money  which  must 
be  paid  for  manufactured  goods;  it  prevents  our  coin  from  leaving 
the  country ;  it  increases  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  ;  it  keeps  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor;  it  increases  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
our  working  people,  by  giving  them  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages;  it  saves 
the  farmers  from  being  taxed  to  support  the  General  Government,  and 
makes  the  foreigner  pay  a  large  portion  of  these  taxes :  it  makes  the 
whole  country  prosperous  ;  it  invites  immigration  ;  it  draws  capital  from 
foreign  countries  to  this,  and  by  making  money  more  plenty  here,  it  les- 
sens the  rate  of  interest  and  provides  an  income  to  pay  off  our  public 
debt,  to  build  up  our  navy  and  our  merchant  marine,  and  for  needed 
public  works  ;  it  provides  for  the  "  common  defence,"  promotes  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  enormously  increases  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  people.  * 

In  view  of  all  these  important  advantages  resulting  from  a  protective 
tariff  it  is  difficult  for  true  Americans  to  understand  how  any  intelligent 
citizen  can  favor  any  party  or  candidate  that  advocates  either  free  trade 
or  a  reduction  of  duties. 
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ADDRESS  BY  D.   G.  HARKlMAN,  ESQ., 

BEFORE   THE   UNION  LEAGUE   CLTJB   OF   BROOKLYN,    N.  Y.,    APRIL  SlST,   1888. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  : — I  thoroughly  agree  with  an  able 
writer  on  Protection  when  he  says:  "All  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
American  People — absolutely  all  the  prosperity,  without  any  reservation 
whatever, — from  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  Government,  down  to 
the  present  time,  has  been  under  the  reign  of  protective  principles ;  and  all 
the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  American  People,  in  the  same  period,  have 
been  preceded,  either  by  a  heavy  reduction  of  duties  on  imports,  or  by 
insufficient  protection ;  thus  refuting  all  free-trade  theories  on  the  subject. " 
(D.  H.  Mason). 

It  is  my  purpose  to  prove  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true ;  and  I 
shall  do  this  by  no  labored  argument,  but  by  an 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT  OF   FACTS, 

In  our  national  experience,  which,  in  themselves,  constitute  an  argument, 
at  once  convincing  and  irresistible. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  quoted  and  adapted  is  an  exceedingly 
important  one ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  surely  is,  th"en  we  have  discovered 
the  correct  principle  of  economic  action,  for  our  nation,  at  least;  and  the 
one  which  should  be  made  plain  and  clear  to  all  our  people  to  the  end  that 
protective  principles  may  become  the  settled  and  permanent  rule  in  our 
economic  policy. 

BOTH   DOCTRINES   HAVE    BEEN   TRIED. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  Revolutionary  War  was  closed, 
and  our  Independence  established,  we  have  tried  and  thoroughly  tested  all 
the  different  phases  of  this  economic  question,  from  extreme  free-trade, 
under  the  Confederacy  (1783  to  1789),  to  the  high  protective  tariff,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Republican  Party,  since  1861. 

"Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  is  an 
old  proverb.  We  have  had  a  varied  experience  as  we  shall  presently  see ; 
on  the  one  hand,  bitter,  humiliating,  crushing;  on  the  other,  helpful,  elevat- 
ing, enriching;  but  we  still  have,  in  our  nation,  a  large  class,  led  by  an 
ignorant  or  ill-informed  President,  who  are  anxious  to  have  us  again  enter 
this  free-trade  School  of  Adversity.  If  we  do  so,  in  the  light  of  our  past 
experience,  we  shall  furnish  new  proof  that  the  old  proverb  is  true,  and 
that  we  are,  indeed,  fools. 


FREE-TKADE  UNDER  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  though  comparatively  few  of  our  people  seem 
to  be  aware  of  it,  that  during  the  Confederacy,  the  period  preceding  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution,  we  made  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  our 
history  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  free-trade, — of  practically  unrestricted 
imports. 

England  boasts  of  being  the  great  free-trade  nation  of  the  world,  but 
she  has  never  had  a  free-trade  system  that  approaches  the  one  we  "  enjoyed  " 
from  1783  to  1789.  How  much  we  enjoyed  it  appears  hereafter. 

CONGRESS  UNDER  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Under  the  Confederacy,  the  States  were  held  together  by  a  rope  of 
sand.  The  powers  of  Congress  were  exceedingly  limited,  especially  on  this 
question.  It  had  no  authority  to  enact  a  general  tariff  on  imports  without 
the  consent  of  every  one  of  the  thirteen  States,  and  such  consent  was  never 
given. 

The  States  thought  that  they  were,  individually,  competent  to  manage 
those  matters  for  themselves,  and  that  they  could  protect  their  separate 
rights  better  than  Congress  could  do  it  for  them.  Each  State  had  the 
right  to  regulate  its  own  trade,  and  each  imposed  upon  foreign  products, 
and  upon  the  products  of  the  other  States,  such  duties  as  it  deemed  best. 
Each  strove  to  secure  trade  for  itself,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  any 
other  State. 

JEALOUSY  OF  THE  STATES. 

Jealousy  of  each  other  seems  to  have  been  the  underlying  motive  of 
their  unfortunate  actions.  Pennsylvania  established  a  duty  of  2-J  per  cent., 
but  even  this  was  an  ineffectual  remedy;  for  New  Jersey  opened  a  free  port 
at  Burlington,  where  the  Philadelphia  merchants  entered  their  goods,  and 
took  them  clandestinely  across  the  river  to  Pennsylvania,  without  paying 
any  duty. 

New  Jersey  voted  to  allow  Congress  to  impose  a  general  Tariff,  while 
New  York,  on  account  of  her  situation  relative  to  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  advantages  this  situation  gave  her  in  the  matter  of  importa- 
tions, refused  to  do  so.  New  Jersey  tliereupon  withdrew  her  consent,  and, 
in  order  to  annoy  New  York,  established  a  free  port  at  Paulus  Hook,  oppo- 
site New  York  City,  and  New  York  merchants  repeated  the  tactics  of 
Philadelphia  and  got  their  goods  free  of  duty.  As  just  stated,  Congress 
had  no  power  in  itself  to  lay  duties  or  to  regulate  trade,  and,  as  the  States 
would  not  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  each  sought  its  own  advan- 


tage,  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
country  at  large  fell  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  nations,  which  lost  no  time  in 
passing  such  laws  as  they  judged  most  hkely  to  destroy  our  commerce  and 
extend  their  own. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S   BARBAROUS   POLICY. 

Especially  was  this  true  of  Great  Britain,  then,  as  now,  the  most  selfish 
and  grasping  commercial  power  on  earth.  She  induced  other  nations  to  join 
with  her  in  enforcing  most  barbarously  their  iniquitous  laws  against  our 
commerce. 

Their  vessels  and  goods  were  admitted  to  our  ports  freely  and  practi- 
cally without  duties,  while  our  ships  and  goods  sent  to  them  were  subjected 
to  heavy  duties  and  insulting  annoyances.  They  demanded  their  own  prices 
for  their  imports,  and  we  had  to  pay  them;  and  they  offered  us  their  own 
prices  for  our  goods,  and  we  had  to  take  them;  for,  being  without  a  national 
tariff,  we  were  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 

It  has  always  been  the  leading  object  of  Great  Britain  to  manufacture 
for  the  world,  to  monopolize  the  bulk  of  productive  power  and,  if  possible, 
to  keep  all  other  countries  in  a  state  of  industrial  vassalage  by  nreans  of 
her  great  capital,  her  cheap  labor,  her  skill  and  her  mercantile  marine.  Her 
policy  has  been,  and  is,  to  force  all  other  countries  to  compete  in  her  home 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  raw  materials.  Why?  To  enable  her  to  fix  the 
price  of  what  she  luys.  It  has  also  been,  and  is,  her  policy  to  force  all 
other  nations  to  compete  in  her  home  markets  for  the  purchase  of  her  finished 
products.  Why?  To  enable  her  to  fix  the  price  of  what  she  sells.  Of  course, 
this  is  business;  and  if  England  can  enforce  such  policies,  she  will,  indeed, 
become  the  mistress  of  the  world.  This  policy  she  enforced  upon  us  under 
the  Confederacy 

RESULTS   OF   SUCH  A  POLICY. 

And  so  the  years  1783  to  1789  were  lovely,  halcyon  days  for  the  merchants 
and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  In  about  three  years'  tune  nearly  all  the 
money  of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  pockets  of  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  we  were  left  "poor,  indeed";  for,  not  only  did  they 
take  from  us  our  monty,  but  they  took  also  our  good  name  for  integrity,  in- 
dependence and  common  sense,  which  we  had  won  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  there  was  no  tariff  to  prevent,  foreign  nations  literally  poured  in 
upon  us  their  products  of  every  kind  and  description,  in  such  quantities, 
ond  at  such  prices,  that  our  people  could  not  compete  with  them. 

Our  domestic  industries  were  suspended.  The  weaver,  the  shoemaker, 
the  hatter,  the  saddler,  the  rope-maker,  and  many  others,  were  reduced  to 


bankruptcy ;  our  markets  were  glutted  with  foreign  products ;  prices  fell ; 
our  manufacturers,  generally,  were  ruined;  our  laborers  beggared;  our 
artisans  without  employment;  our  merchants  insolvent,  and  our  farmers 
necessarily  followed  all  these  classes  into  the  vortex  of  general  financial 
destruction.  Such  were  the  ruinous  results  that  speedily  followed  the 
adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy. 

A  writer  of  that   period  says:     "We  are  poor,  with  a  prof  usion  of 
material  wealth  in  our  possession.     That  we  are  poor  needs  no  other  proof 
then   ouB/f»risons,    bankruptcies,    judgments,   executions,    auctions,   mort- 
tc.,  and  the  shameless  quantity  of  business  in  our  courts  of  law." 

imports  from  Great  Britain  alone  were  $30,000,000  in  1784-85, 
Awhile  our  exports  to  her  were  only  $9,000,000 — a  frightful  balance  on  the 
wrong  side.     They  drained  us  of,  our  last  dollar  and  left  us,  for  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  only  orders  on  State-tax  collectors  and  depreciated  certificates 
of  State  and  Federal  debt,  themselves  worthless. 

OTHER    CALAMITOUS    RESULTS. 

The  distress  became  universal  and  calamitous. 

In  Maine,  a  Convention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  from  the 
State.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  people  surrounded  the  building  where  the 
Legislature  was  in  session  and  declared  that  it  should  not  adjourn  till  it 
had  passed  measures  to  abolish  debt,  or  to  relieve  the  people  in  some 
other  way. 

In  Massachusetts,  fully  one-third  of  the  population  joined  in  Shay's 
rebellion  on  account  of  the  abject  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people,  and 
nothing  less  than  military  force  was  able  to  repress  all  these  lawless  dem- 
onstrations and  revolts. 

In  Connecticut,  more  than  500  farms  were  offered  for  sale  for  arrears 
of  taxes,  which  the  owners  were  too  poor  to  pay ;  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  matters  were  scarcely  any  better. 

There  was  no  market  for  real  estate,  and  debtors,  compelled  to  sell  their 
lands,  were  ruined,  without  paying  one-fourth  of  the  demands  against  them. 

Men  universally  distrusted  each  other.  The  bonds  of  men  whose  com- 
petency should  have  been  unquestioned  could  not  be  negotiated,  except  at 
a  discount  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent. 

FREE-TRADE    THE    REAL    CAUSE    t)F    THESE    EVILS. 
It  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  by  the  writers  and  statesmen  of 
that  distressful  period  that  the  widespread  and  almost  universal  ruin  which 
then  involved  the  States  in  general  disorder,  revolt  and  rebellion,  were  in 
great  part,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  specie,  or  good  money. 
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But  the  scarcity  of  specie,  or  money,  was  due,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
to  the  free-trade  policy  of  that  period,  which  allowed  and  encouraged  such 
enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  thus  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  country  to  pay  such  excess. 

Consequently,  it  follows,  legitimately,  that  free-trade  was  the  principal 
source  or  cause  of  the  widespread  discontent,  distress,  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  that  period. 

A  SUMMARY   OF  THESE   EVIL   RESULTS. 

Free-Trade  was  the  starting  point.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  imports 
largely  in  excess  of  exports ;  then  by  a  glut  of  foreign  productions ;  then 
by  suspension  of  our  own  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  then  by  a  gradual  but 
complete  loss  of  all  our  specie ;  then  by  $he  necessary  stoppage  of  most  of 
our  business;  then  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  our  laborers  and  artisans-, 
then  by  universal  debt ;  then  by  a  crushing  depreciation  of  real  estate ;  then 
by  a  positive-  inability  on  the  part  of  nearly  everybody  to  pay  their  debts ; 
then  by  general  distress  and  financial  ruin,  and  finally  by  insurrections  and 
rebellions  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

"  As  this  was  the  closest  approach  to  absolute  Free-Trade  ever  tried  by 
this  country,  so  there  was  the  largest  harvest  of  dangers  and  calamities  ever 
experienced  by  the  American  People."  (D.  H.  Mason.) 

For  this  reason,  I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  period  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  causes  of  the  terrible  suffering 
and  disasters  of  our  forefathers  under  the  Free-Trade  policy  of  that  perio< 
are  so  little  understood  and  appreciated. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHINGS. 

Lured  on  by  these  false  doctrines  of  political  economy,  our  people  had 
been  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the  brink  of  individual  and  national 
bankruptcy,  and  consequent  political  annihilation;  and  at  last  they  stood 
where  another  step  in  that  direction  was  impossible  without  plunging  into 
that  bottomless  abyss.  If  they  would  survive  as  a  nation,  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  them  to  do,  or  that  they  could  do,  and  that  was  to  turn  away 
from  Free-Trade  and  lay  hold  on  Protection. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  fools,  though  they  acted  very  foolishly.  They 
had  been  educated,  as  just  stated,  in  the  false  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy as  taught  in  England — the  most  swinishly  selfish  system  ever  formu- 
lated by  man;  and  these  doctrines  had  been  so  firmly  established  in  their 
minds  that  nothing  less  than  the  bitter  school  of  adversity  I  have  just  out- 
lined could  correct  and  eradicate  them. 


But  standing  there  upon  that  brink  of  ^are  destruction,  they  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  the  truth,  and  to  declare  that  while  they  were 
willing  to  give  up  everything,  even  to  life  itself,  to  maintain  liberty  and 
national  independence — they  could  not  see  any  good  reason  why  they 
should  sacrifice  themselves  to  maintain  a  doctrine  (free-trade)  that  had 
brought  to  them  only  distress,  misery  and  financial  ruin. 

DEMAND   FOR  A   NATIONAL   CONSTITUTION. 

And  now  having  discovered  their  impending  danger,  having  been  con- 
vinced of  the  false  and  ruinous  commercial  policy  of  England  toward 
them — the  policy  of  practically  free-trade ;  and  having  comprehended  the 
fact  that  a  home  market  and  home  protection  affords  the  only  real  safety 
for  the  American  people,  they  took  immediate  steps  to  convene  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  draft  a  Constitution,  which  should  secure  these  great 
blessings,  with  others,  to  them  and  their  posterity  forever.  They  had 
learned  that  a  strong  central  power  was  necessary,  and  that  many  rights, 
then  reserved  to  the  States,  must  be  delegated  to  this  central  power. 

THE  LEADING   QUESTION. 

There  were  other  great  questions  to  be  discussed  and  settled,  but  the 
lea&vtig  question  was:  "How  shall  we  secure  protection  to  home  industries?  " 

•'The  people  of  this  country  demanded  a  Union  stronger  than  the 
Confederation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  shielding  home  industries  from  the 
prostrating  assaults  of  foreign  competition,  through  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  so  as  to  check  or  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
commodities  that  interfered  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  domestic 
manufactures;  and  so  as  to  give  native  productions  an  impetus  which 
would  develop  all  the  resources  inherent  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation,  essential  for  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  population  at  all 
times.  No  fact  is  more  securely  established  than  is  this."  (Mason.) 

The  historian,  Bancroft,  says :  ' '  The  necessity  for  regulating  com- 
merce [i.  e. ,  for  providing  a  proper  tariff]  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  a 
more  perfect  Constitution."  (Vol.  I,  page  146.) 

Daniel  Webster  says:  "  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  conversant  with 
the  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  this  country  from 
1787  to  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  say  that  protection  of 
American  labor  and  industry  was  not  a  leading,  I  might  almost  say  the 
leading,  motive,  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  formation  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. Without  that  provision  in  the  Constitution,  it  never  could  have 
been  adopted."  (Speech  at  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  August  27,  1844.) 


Rufus  Choate  says :  •  •  This  whole  country,  with  one  voice,  demanded 
.o  have  inserted  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to  enact  protective  legisla- 
tion— a  power  which  they  held  as  another  declaration  of  independence — a 
power  by  which  we  are  able  to  protect  all  our  children  of  labor.  This 
power  must  not  be  surrendered,  must  not  sleep  until  the  Union  flag  shall 
be  hauled  down  from  the  last  masthead — a  sight  which,  I  trust,  neither  we 
nor  our  children  to  the  thousandth  generation  are  doomed  to  see." 
(Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate.) 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  fortify  this  position  with  other  quotations  from 
Fisher  Ames,  Edward  Everett,  James  Madison  and  many  others,  but  I  must 
omit  them  at  this  time. 

The  Convention  was  held;  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  accepted,  and 
adopted.  The  first  Congress  was  elected  under  its  provisions,  and  by  this 
Congress  the  splendid  machinery  of  the  Constitution  was  set  in  motion. 

1789.— THE   TARIFF   THE   FIRST   QUESTION. 

The  Tariff  Question  was  the  very  first  subject  discussed  by  the  First 
Congress ;  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been  the  one  subject 
that  has  never  been  finally  settled. 

Nullification,  Secession,  Banks,  Slavery,  and  Reconstruction,  have  had 
their  times  of  fierce  discussion,  and  have  all  been  forever  settled,  but  the 
tariff  was  never  a  more  vital  question  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  first  Act  of  the  First  Congress  regulated  the  form  of  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  officials,  and  was  merely  formal,  but  the  first  Act  of  that  Con- 
gress affecting  the  country  was  the  Act  establishing  a  Tariff,  passed  and 
signed  by  George  Washington,  July  4th,  1789. 

The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest.  It  was  participated  in  by  such 
men  as  James  Madison,  R.  H.  Lee,  Charles  Carroll,  Rufus  King,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Fisher  Ames,  Roger  Sherman,  J.  Trumbull,  and  others;  and  a 
Congress  composed  of  such  men  passed  a  Tariff  Act  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tection and  not  for  ' '  revenue  only ;"  for  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Act  occur 
these  words:  "  Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  imported  goods,  eta  ; 
therefore  be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  manufactures, — 
to  home  products,  was  coeval  with  our  national  organization.  It  bad  its 
enemies  even  then;  and  then,  as  now,  the  most  conspicuous  were  either 
Englishmen  or  men  imbued  with  English  ideas. 


1813.— THE  TARIFF  DUTIES  RAISED. 

The  Act  of  1789,  with  some  slight  modifications,  continued  in  force  till 
1816,  and  during  this  period,  through  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff, 
many  important  industries  were  established ;  business  revived  everywhere ; 
the  people  again  became  contented  and  industrious ;  our  commerce  was  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  the  country  seemed  to  be,  and  was,  on  the  high  road  to  great 
national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

•  In  1812,  as  a  measure  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  England, 
the  tariff  duties  were  nearly  doubled,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
and  of  its  home  industries. 

1816.— REPEAL   OF   THE   TARIFF. 

But  in  1816  a  reaction  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  Democrat!,. 

party,  and  its  economic  ideas,  which  have  always  leaned  strongly  toward 

free-trade,  or  very  low  tariff  rates.     The  law  of  1789,  together  with  the 

amendments  of  1812,  was  repealed,  and  very  low  duties  only  were  allowed. 

RESULTS   OF  THE  REPEAL. 

Great  depression  in  all  branches  of  business  at  once  followed.  Bank- 
ruptcy soon  became  general,  and  financial  ruin  was  everywhere  present. 

Horace  Greeley  says  of  this  period.  :  "At  the  close  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  Peace  found  this  country  dotted.with  furnaces  and  factories 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  precarious  shelter  of  embargo  and  war. 
These  not  yet  firmly  established,  found  themselves  suddenly  exBosed  to  a 
relentless  and  determined  foreign  comr>etitir>" 


Henry  Clay  declared  that  the  average  depression  in  the  value  ol 
property,  under  that  state  of  things,  was  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

1824.— PROTECTION  AGAIN   RESTORED. 

This  disastrous  state  of  affairs  continued  for  several  years,  until  our 
people,  with  a  mighty  effort,  resolved  to  endure  it  no  longer;  and  in  1824 
Congress  gave  us  a  new  tariff,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  1789,  and  our  first 
really  protective  tariff. 


Again,  and  at  once,  an  era  of  great  financial  prosperity  set  in.  Sd 
marked  and  helpful  was  the  improvement  that  in  1828  the  duties  were 
raised  still  higher ;  and  yet  business  improved ;  new  industries  were  started, 
and  prosperity  gladdened  the  people. 

Hear  what  PRESIDENT  ANDKEW  JACKSON,  the  patron  saint  of  Democrats, 
said  in  his  Annual  Message,  in  December,  1832,  concerning  the  results  and 
benefits  of  four  years  of  Protection,  under  the  tariff  of  1828  :  "Our 
country  presents,  on  every  side,  marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  un- 
equaled,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

1832.— FREE-TRADE    AGAIN. 

But  in  1832,  the  very  year  in  which  Jackson  used  the  words  just  quoted, 
the  enemies  of  protection  rallied  their  forces  and  again  secured  control  of 
Congress ;  through  a  disgraceful  compromise  with  Southern  nullifiers,  pro- 
tection was  abandoned;  the  protective  tariff  of  1824  and  1828  was  repealed, 
and  duties  too  low  to  afford  any  real  protection  to  home  industries  were  es- 
tablished by  that  Congress. 

RESULTS  OF  THIS  REPEAL. 

Again  financial  depression  followed ;  assignments  and  bankruptcies  re- 
sulted everywhere ;  manufacturers  suspended  operations,  and  business  grew 
worse  and  worse,  till  the  culmination  was  reached  in  the  financial  crash  of 
1837,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  financial  revulsions  ever  known — severer 
-^  the  repeal  of  the  first  tariff  in  1816.  Very  few 


exhaust  b7mirule7nd  free-tTade^  restored  'the  Whigs  to  power,  and  they 
passed  another  highly  protective  traiff. 

RESULTS. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  financial  gloom  passed  away;  the  sun 
of  prosperity  shone  forth;  business  revived  everywhere ;  and  factories  and 
other  industries  sprang  up  on  every  hand  throughout  the  North. 
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So  very  positive  and  decided  was  the  improvement  that  PRESIDENT* 
POLK,  another  Democrat,  in  his  Annual  Message  of  December,  1846,  was 
constrained  to  say :  ' '  Labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  re- 
ward ;  while  education,  science  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means 
of  social  happiness.  The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness, 
not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  her  territorial  limits,  and  in  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth,  and  in  the  happy 
condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  nations." 

Compare  this  condition  with  those  of  the  previous  free-trade  periods, 
already  described,  and  closing  in  1789,  1824  and  1842  respectively,  and  tell 
me  which  system,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  better  for  our  country. 

THE     SOUTH     OPPOSED     TO    PROTECTION. 

But  by  this  tune  (1842—43)  the  Slave  Power  of  the  South  had  gained 
complete  ascendency.  It  saw  at  once  that  this  new  and  surprising  pros- 
perity in  the  North,  secured  as  it  was  by  means  of  protection  to  their  home 
industries,  under  the  new  tariff,  would  speedily  checkmate  and  finally  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  their  political  domination  in  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  South  had  been  favorable  to  protection,  and 
its  greatest  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  one  of  the  staunchest  defend- 
ers of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

But  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  "  peculiar  institution  "  and  their  polit- 
ical ascendency  menaced  by  it,  than  they  decided  to  throw  all  their  political 
power  against  a  protective  tariff.  So  terrible,  however,  had  been  the  late 
financial  disaster  of  1837  to  1842,  under  free  trade,  especially  in  the  North, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  political  fraud  and  deception  if  they 
would  surely  win. 

FRAUDULENT     CAMPAIGN    OF     1844. 

Therefore  in  1844,  as  the  opponent  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate 
and  the  champion  of  protection,  the  Democratic  party  nominated  James  K. 
Polk,  for  President.  He  was  a  good  man  personally,  but  weak,  and  he  at 
once  became  the  pliant  tool  of  the  Slave.Oligarchy.  With  him  they  nomi- 
nated Geo.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  professed  protectionist.  Their 
cry  in  that  campaign  was  "  Polk,  Dallas  and  the  Tariff  of  '42,"  and  with 
this  cry,  aided  by  fraudulent  returns  from  Louisiana,  they  succeeded  in  de- 
feating Mr.  Clay. 

1846.— FREE  TRADE  ONCE  MORE. 

It  was  quickly  discovered  that  a  great  fraud  was  concealed  in  that  cry, 
ar  no  sooner  were  the  Democrats  in  power  than  they,  in  1846,  repealed 


Id 

^ 

that  very  protective  tariff  of  1842,  for  which  they  had  shouted  so  lustily  ; 
and,  meanest  of  all,  that  repeal  was  obtained  by  the  casting  vote  of  that 
same  professed  protectionist,  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  and  again  a  tariff  of  very  low 
duties  became  the  policy  of  the  country. 

THE    INEVITABLE    RESULTS. 

The  same  inevitable  results  followed,  as  always  before,  under  free  trade 
or  very  low  duties.  Many  industries  were  destroyed ;  business  paralyzed, 
and  total  ruin  overtook  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  useful  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

Our  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  tobbaco,  corn  and  pork  diminished,  the 
demand  for  ships  and  for  labor  fell  off,  aad  immigration  which  had  trebled 
under  the  workings  of  the  tariff  of  1842  greatly  declined. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  quote  a  few  words  from  the  Annual  Message  of 

PRESIDENT    FILLMORE, 

in  December,  1851,  concerning  the  results  flowing  from  the  repeal  in  1846, 
of  the  tariff  of  1842.  Said  he:  "  The  value  of  our  exports  of  bread-stuffs 
and  provisions,  which  it  was  supposed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and  large 
importations  from  abroad  would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallen  from 
$68,000,000  in  1847  to  $21,000,000  in  1851,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  a 
still  further  reduction  in  1852.  The  policy  which  dictated  a  low  rate  of 
duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought  by  those  who  established  it, 
would  tend  to  benefit  the  farming  population  of  this  country,  by  increasing 
the  demand  and  raising  the  price  of  our  agricultural  products  in  foreign 
markets.  The  foregoing  facts,  however,  seem  to  show,  incontestibly,  that 
no  such  result  has  followed  the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

The  low  tariff  policy  continued  till  1857,  though  its  worst  effects  were 
greatly  modified  and  postponed  by  the  constant  influx  of  gold  from  the 
rich  and  newly  discovered  mines  of  California;  and  by  the  unusual  demand 
for  our  farm  products  from  European  countries,  resulting  from  the  fierce 
continental  wars,  and  from  repeated  failures  of  their  own  crops  in  those 
countries. 

1857. -LOWER  TARIFF  AND   DEEPER   DEPRESSION. 

Bui  in  1857  the  Democrats,  urged  on  by  the  South,  and  by  their 
natural  tendency  to  free-trade,  again  reduced  the  duties,  already  too  low, 
to  the  lowest  rates  we  have  ever  had  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  again  financial  revolution,  appalling  in  its  widespread  severity  and  dis- 
tress, involved  the  nation,  and  for  more  than  four  years  tortured  and  im- 
poverished our  people,  and  exhausted  our  resources. 


IS 

Hear  what  BUCHANAN,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1861,  in  his  Annual  Message,  said  officially  of  that  distressful  free- 
trade  period:  '( With  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
wealth,  our  manufacturers  have  suspended ;  our  public  works  are  retarded ; 
our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  are  abandoned,  and  thousands  of 
useful  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want." 

Buchanan,  like  Fillmore,  not  only  depicts  the  complete  failure  of  low 
tariff  rates,  but  also  proclaims  the  unutterable  misery  and  ruin,  which  in- 
variably and  inevitably,  follow  such  low  duties.  Why,  under  Buchanan 
and  the  tariff  of  1857  our  revenues  were  so  small  that  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  loans  to  meet  even  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government ;  and 
these  loans  could  be  had,  only  by  paying  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  run- 
ning from  8  to  12  per  cent. — so  low  were  our  national  credit  and  resources. 

1861.— REPUBLICAN  SUCCESS— PROTECTION. 

But  in  1861  the  Republicans,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  power  in 
the  nation,  both  in  the  Presidency  and  in  Congress ;  and  with  its  advent 
came  back  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  "  Protection  to  Home  Industries;" 
and,  thank  God,  it  has  come  lack  to  stay. 

In  1861  they  enacted  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  "  protection  to  home  industries"  (after  subduing  the  Rebellion) 
has  been  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the  country ; 
and  has  been  the  glory  and  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

MAGNIFICENT  RESULTS   OF   PROTECTION. 

Under  its  benign  influences  we  have  experienced  a  degree  of  prosperity 
absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

Up  to  1884  our  population  had  increased  in  24  years  over  60  per  cent. ; 
our  capital  from  $16,000,000,000  to  $50,000,000,000,— an  actual  gain  of 
$34,000,000,000;  or  at  the  average  rate  of  about  $1,500,000,000  a  year  for 
23  years  in  succession ;  our  foreign  commerce,  in  the  same  period,  was  the 
astounding  sum  of  over  $24,000,000,000,  with  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  at  the  average  rate  of  $154, 000, COO  a  year  since  1873;  we  can  borrow 
all  the  money  we  want  at  from  2£  to  3  per  cent. ;  and  our  educational,  ben- 
evolent and  religious  development  has  kept  even  pace  with  our  material 
development. 

But  it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  state  all  the  benefits  that  have 
come  to  our  nation  from  the  protective  tariff  of  1861 ;  and  I  must  not  recite 
them  now. 
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1888.— SHALL  WE  ADVANCE  OR   RETREAT? 

Shall  we  go  on,  gathering  the  grand  results  of  protection,  or  shall  w6 
return  to  free-trade  doctrines  and  their  consequent  results? 

President  Cleveland,  in  Ms  last  Annual  Message,  December,  1887, 
declares  that  protection  is  "vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical."  Had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  historical  facts  I  have  now  set  forth  he  could 
never  have  made  that  statement  honestly.  He  also  argues  and  insists,  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  low  tariff  or  no 
tariff  system,  which  as  I  have  now  shown,  by  historic  proofs,  has  always 
been  fraught  with  general  financial  depression,  universal  bankruptcy  and 
industrial  ruin;  and  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  is  working 
persistently  for  the  same  object. 

Is  such  a  result  possible  ?  It  ought  not  to  be ;  and  yet  we  must  admit 
that  there  are  four  classes  of  men  in  our  land,  who,  to-day  are  ready  to  vote 
for  free-trade.  These  are:  1st,  Ignoramuses;  3d,  Knaves:  3d,  Mug- 
wumps ;  4th,  Democrats,  pure  and  simple,  with  some  honorable  exceptions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  three  of  these  classes  "  are  joined  to  their 
idols,"  and  we  may  safely  "  let  them  alone  "  ;  but  there  are  many  thousand 
of  Democrats  who  would  gladly  vote  for  protection  if  they  understood  the 
real  facts  concerning  both  systems. 

We  must  labor  to  educate  such  of  these  men  as  are  willing  to  learn 
facts;  we  must  arouse  Republicans  everywhere  to  a  keen  sense  of  our 
danger,  and  to  the  necessity  for  constant,  intelligent  effort ;  we  must  keep 
the  historical  facts  clearly  and  persistently  before  all  the  people;  we  must 
have  a  platform  upon  this  subject,  unambiguous  and  aggressive ;  and  we 
must  have  a  candidate  who,  upon  the  question  of  Protection,  is  able,  unas- 
sailable, and  whose  record  and  character  are,  in  themselves,  a  platform — 
and  then  we  may  be  sure  of  victory. 

JAMES  G.    ELAINE'S   OPINION. 

"  The  issue  (Protection  or  Free-Trade)  which  the  Republicans  main- 
tained and  the  Democrats  avoided  in  1884,  has  been  prominently  and  speci- 
fically brought  forward  by  the  Democratic  President  and  cannot  be  hidden 
out  of  sight  in  1888.  The  country  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  industrial 
system  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  assured  a  larger  national  growth, 
a  more  rapid  accumulation  and  a  broader  distribution  of  wealth  than  ever 
he/ore  known  to  history.  The  Araerican  people  will  now  be  openly  and  for- 
mally asked  to  decide  whether  this  system  shall  be  recklessly  abandoned 
and  a  new  trial  made  of  an  old  experiment  which  has  uniformly  led  to 
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lational  embarrassment  and  widespread  individual  distress.  On  the  reults 
of  such  an  issue  fairly  presented  to  the  popular  judgment,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt."  (Letter  from  Florence  Jan.  25,  1888.) 


A   SIGNIFICANT  PARALLEL. 

In  closing,  let  me,  in  a  single  paragraph,  condensed  from  Henry  C. 
Carey,  once  more  place  before  you  in  vivid  contrast  the  actual  unvarying 
results  of  each  system,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able,  safely  and  intelli- 
gently, to  decide  between  them — the  one  based  entirely  upon  unsupported 
theory;  the  other  founded  upon  impregnable  facts. 

We  have  had  Protection  in  1789,  1812,  1824,  1828,  1842,  and  from 
1861  to  date. 

We  have  had  Free-Trade,  or  very  low  tariff,  in  1783,  1816,  1832,  1846, 
1857. 

Now  note  the  unvarying  results : 

Under  Protection  we  have  had : 

1.  Great  demand  for  labor. 

2.  -Wages  high  and  money  cheap. 

3.  Public  and  private  revenues  large. 

4.  Immigration  great  and  steadily  in- 

creasing. 

5.  Public  and  private  prosperity  great 

beyond  all  previous  precedent. 

6.  Growing  national  independence. 


Under  Free-Trade  we  have  had : 

1.  Labor    everywhere  seeking   em- 

ployment. 

2.  Wages  low  and  money  high. 

3.  Public  and  private  revenues  small 

and  steadily  decreasing. 

4.  Immigration  declining. 

5.  Public  and   private  bankruptcy 

nearly  universal. 

6.  Growing  national  dependence. 


CONCLUSION. 

Can  you  any  longer  doubt  which  system  is  the  better  for  us? 

Will  any  one  say  that  these  uniform  results  are  mere  accidents  or  coin- 
cidences? 

With  just  as  much  reason,  one  might  say  that  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  or  the  recurrence  of  the  tides,  are  accidents  or  coincidences. 

The  two  systems  are  before  you.  The  great  issue  for  1888  is  "Protec- 
tion or  Free-Trade." 

REMEMBER  the  invariable  rule  that 

PROTECTION  means  PROSPERITY,  while 

FREE  TRADE  means  ADVERSITY. 
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(Inserted  Try  Special  Request.} 

I. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 


1 

England. 
(  Free-Trade.) 

United  States. 
(  Protection.) 

Bookbinders  

$6  00 

$15.00  to  $18  00 

Boiler  Makers. 

7  75 

16  50 

Bricklayers  

8  00 

21  00 

Carpenters  

7.50 

15  00 

Coopers  * 

6  00 

13  25 

Clockmakers  

7.00 

18  00 

Cabinetmakers  

7.00 

18.00 

Farm   Hands  

3.00 

7.50  to      9  00 

Glass  Blowers  

6.00  to  9.00 

25.00  to    30.00 

Hatters  

6.00 

12.00  to    24.00 

Iron  Moulders  

7.50 

15.00 

Laborers  

4.10 

8.00 

Machinists        

8.50 

18.00 

Masons  

8.00 

21.00 

Printers  (1000  ems)  

.20 

.40 

Painters           

7.50 

15.00 

Pattern  Makers       .                

7.50 

18  On 

Plumbers                

8.00 

18.00 

Railway  Engineers  

10.00 

21.00 

Shoemakers       

6  00 

12.00 

Watchmakers  .  . 

8.00 

18.00 

II. 

The  Free-Trader  admits  that  the  American  laborer  has  the  advantage 
over  his  English  brother  in  wages,  but  adds:  "  Just  think  how  much  more 
a  dollar  will  buy  in  England  than  in  United  States."  The  following 
authentic  table  shows  just  what  a  dollar  will  buy  in  Free-Trade  England, 
and  our  own  high  tariff  country.  These  figures  are  based  on  actual  prices 
in  London  and  New  York. 


Bread, 
loaves, 

Flour, 
Ibs. 

Meats, 

Ibs. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Ibs. 

Coffee, 

Ibs. 

Tea, 

Ibs. 

Sugar, 
Ibs. 

Kero- 
sene, 
Gals. 

Soap, 
Ibs. 

United 

States  .  . 

20 

30 

20 

80 

5 

4 

19 

7* 

30 

England  .  . 

18 

28 

20 

72 

H 

2 

16 

4i 

12i 

17 
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HI. — SAVINGS  BANKS  DEPOSITS,  GAINS,  &c. 

Savings  Banks  are  organized  for  and  patronized  by  wage-earners, 
almost  exclusively.  The  Free  Trader  insists  that  because  of  protection  the 
employers  are  growing  richer  and  the  wage-earners  poorer.  The  following 
tables  show  the  Jcdsity  of  that  statement : 


(1)  New  York  and  Kings  Counties,  N.    T. 

1860.  1883.  Increase. 

Deposits  .................  $49,000,000        $294,000,000        600  per  cent. 

No.    depositors  ............          227,000  766,000        539,000 

Average  to  each  depositor..  $216  $384  $168 

or  78  per  cent. 
Total  gain  to  depositors,  1860  to  1883,  $245,000,000. 

(2)  New  York  State. 

1860.  1886.  Increase. 

Deposits  ...............   $58,178,000        $469,623,000        800  per  cent. 

Average  to  each  depositor.  .  209  380  $171, 

or  82  per  cent. 
Total  gain  to  depositors,  1860  to  1886,  $411,500,000. 

(3)  United  States. 

1860.  1880.  Increase. 

Savings  banks  deposits  ......  $253,  202,  000     $2,  627,  348,  000    $2,  373,  546,  000 

or  935  per  cent. 

Have  the  wage-earners  of  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  or  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  of  the  United  States  been  growing  poorer  under 
Protection? 


(4)     Great  Britain,  Including  England,   Scotland,    Wales,  Ireland 
and  Channel  Islands. 


1860.  1886. 

Population  ...............  ,      29,321,000  35,241,000 

No.  laborers  ...............     11,762,000  15,181,000 

Savings  banks  deposits  .....  $199,690,000  $436,000,000 


Increase. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
$236,310,000, 

or  about 
118  per  cent. 


(5)    New  York  State  and  Great  Britain  Compared  as  to  Gfrowth, 
Savings  Banks  Deposits,   <&c.,  since  1860. 


Number  of  laborers,   1886  ............ 

Increase  of  laborers  since  1860  ........ 

Deposits  in  savings  banks  ............ 

Increase  deposits  in  savings  bank 

since  1860  ..................... 

Average  to  each  depositor  ........... 

Average  gain  to  each  depositor  since 

1860  .......................... 


New  York. 
1,884,000 
40  per  cent. 
$469,623,000 

800  per  cent. 
$380 

171 


Great  Britain. 

15,181,000 

30  per  cent. 

$436,000,000 

118  per  cent. 

$29 

12 


In  other  words,  the  1,884,000  laborers  of  New  York  alone  "crushed 
down  (?)  by  protection,"  have  to  their  credit  $33,623,000  more  than  the  en- 
tire 15,181,000  of  Great  Britain,  "enriched  (?)  by  free-trade,"  have  to  their 
credit  ;  and  each  depositor  in  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
gained  on  the  average  more  than  fourteen  times  as  much  as  has  the  average 
laborer  of  Great  Britain. 

(6)  In  Massachusetts  the  depositors  in  savings  banks  average  two  to 
each  family.  In  Great  Britain  the  depositors  in  savings  banks  average  one 
to  every  thirty  families. 

IV.—  THE    TARIFF   AND    PRICES. 

It  is  the  habit  of  a  certain  class  of  statesmen  to  affirm  that  prices  of 
farm  products  have  been  lowered  and  prices  of  other  products  enormously 
raised  by  the  tariff.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  they  are  in  error.  The  same 
articles  and  quantities  which  cost  $94.74  November  2,  1887,  would  have 
cost  $112.81^  November  1,  1860.  The  change  in  different  classes  of  articles 
has  been  : 


Nov.,  1860. 

Farm  food $43.03 

Taxed  articles 9.07 

Materials 14.03 

Manufactured  articles 46. 68$ 


Nov.,  1887. 

$38.29$ 

9.88$ 

13.03$ 

33.52$ 


Per  cent. 
Decrease,  11.0 
Increase,      9.0 
Decrease,     7.1 
Decrease,  28.2 


Total $112.81$  $94.74  Decrease,  61.0 

" Farm  f cod"  includes  breadstuffs,  beans  and  peas,  meats,  fresh  and 
packed,  lard  and  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  cabbages,  apples,  and  with  dried  apples,  raisins.  "  Taxed  articles  " 
include  sugar,  brown  and  crushed  ;  molasses,  tobacco,  whiskey,  beer, 
coffee  and  tea  (for  many  years  taxed,  though  not  now),  salt,  spices,  rice, 
and  also  fish.  Under  "materials"  are  included  only  raw  cotton,  wool, 
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hides  and  lumber.     All  other   articles   are  here  included  with    ' :  manu- 
factures," though  a  few,  such  as  coal  and  hemp,  are  not  properly  so  classed. 


V.— THE  TARIFF  AND  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 


' 

The  following  figures  represent  not  quotations,  but  the  cost  of  the 
same  quantities  at  different  periods : 


Nov.,  1860.         Nov.,  1887. 

Cotton  goods $2.84  $2.134 

Woolen  goods 3.054  2.38 

Leather 1.074  -974 

Boots  and  shoes 3.494  2.85 

Silk  and  rubber 2.64  2.074 

Pig  iron 3.41  3.00 

Iron  products 7.364  5.36 

Coal 7.70  6.02 

Oil 4.00  .344 

Tin  and  tin  plates 2.18  1.594 

Lead  and  copper 1.194  .80 

Linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  paint 1.05  .954 

Soap,  hemp  and  paper 2.504  1.224 

Drugs  and  chemicals 2.87  2. 114 


Per  cent. 
Dec.,  24.8 
Dec.,  22.1 
Dec.,  9.3 
Dec.,  18.5 
Dec.,  21.4 


Dec.,  «j..t 
Dec.,  13.7 
Dec.,  27.2 


Dec. 

Dec.,  27. 
Dec.,  21. „ 
Dec.,  91.4 
Dec.,  27.0 
Dec.,  33.1 
Dec.,  9.0 
.,  51.2 


DeC.,    ui.a 

:.,  62.3 


Dec. 


If  anybody  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Protective  Tariff  now  in  force 
makes  manufactured  products  more  costly  than  they  were  under  the  Revenue 
Tariff  of  1860,  he  has  a  large  task  before  him. 
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THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

ITS  ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 
BY  C.  L.  EDWARDS,  of  the  Ellis  County,  Texas,  Bar. 


THE  COLONELS  and  Brigadiers  have  controlled  the  politics  of  this  part 
of  the  country  for  a  good  long  time.  The  captains  and  majors  and 
brevet  colonels  have  also  chimed  in,  but  the  voice  of  the  ex-Confederate 
private  has  not  been  heard.  One  of  this  long  silent  class  who  answered  to 
roll-call  and  figured  in  the  bullet  department,  now  asserts  the  right  to  speak 
out  in  meeting.  Mindful  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  prejudices  of 
Southern  people  against  the  doctrine  of  protecting  home  industries  by  du- 
ties on  foreign  products,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  present  some  of  the 
arguments  used  by  those  who  favor  a  Protective  Tariff.  Hitherto  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  have  heard  but  little  of  this  side  of  the  question.  The  Free- 
Traders  have  had  the  field  to  themselves.  An  earnest  desire  to  lessen  the 
fund  of  misinformation  encumbering  the  subject,  will  account  for  this 
treatise. 

PROTECTION   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

Wherever  manufacturing  enterprises  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
Southern  States,  right  there  can  be  found  a  community  of  Protectionists. 
Every  factory,  mill,  foundry,  furnace  or  kindred  establishment,  brings  to- 
gether a  working  and  wage-earning  population.  These  people  must  be  fed, 
housed  and  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Artisan  populations  are 
drawn  from  the  surrounding  farms.  It  is  so  in  Columbus,  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Knoxville  and  every  manufacturing  city  in  the  South.  Every 
time  a  hand  leaves  the  farm  and  goes  into  a  manufactory,  farm  production 
is  lessened  to  that  extent.  Wages  from  a  new  source  are  drawn  to  pay 
other  farmers  for  the  supplies  of  the  new  consumer.  Those  who  formerly 


helped  to  glut  the  local  markets  with  farm  products,  after  going  to  the  ±s*c 
tories  become  consumers  and  sharpen  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  other 
farmers.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children,  who  before  were  a  burden  to 
those  on  whom  they  depended,  find  profitable  employment  and  are  the  bet- 
ter able  to  supply  themselves  with  necessaries.  They  now  assist  and  help 
to  a  competence  those  whom  they  once  weighted  down.  In  this  way  those 
who  live  near  manufacturing  towns  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  staple 
agricultural  products,  such  as  corn,  cotton  and  wheat.  The  demand  for 
the  smaller  farm  produce,  as  milk,  fruit,  poultry,  vegetables  and  the  like, 
causes  the  owners  of  land  to  sell  it  off  in  small  parcels.  These  subdivisions 
are  devoted  to  fruit,  dairy  and  vegetable  productions.  The  lands,  as  well 
as  their  owners,  step  out  of  the  line  of  regular  farm  industry,  are  with- 
drawn from  competition  with  the  producers  of  corn,  wheat  and  cotton.  In- 
stead of  helping  in  the  profitless  work  of  over-production,  they  in  turn  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  regular  farmer  for  their  supplies.  In  the  mean- 
time, lands  in  all  that  vicinity  increase  in  value,  and  besides  the  better  mar- 
kets thus  brought  about,  the  factory,  shop  or  mill  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
man  on  the  farm  Up  to  this  time,  except  in  a  few  manufacturing  districts, 
Southern  farmers  have  enjoyed  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  Protective  system. 
In  common  with  all  others  they  share  the  advantage  of  the  decrease  in 
prices  of  what  they  buy.  But  they  need  a  better  market  to  sell  in,  especially 
their  small  products.  They  have  not  yet  received  the  benefits  of  an  advance 
in  the  values  of  their  lands,  nor  of  profitable  employment  for  our  people. 
Only  those  amongst  whom  industrial  enterprises  have  become  established 
reap  all  these  benefits.  Our  time  is  coming.  In  Birmingham  and  a  dozen 
other  towns  in  North  Alabama,  the  iron  industry  has  caused  an  immense 
influx  of  wealth,  and  given  good  employment  to  thousands  who  never  had 
it  before.  Owners  of  land  that  had  been  considered  worthless  for  genera- 
tions are  now  possessed  of  fortunes.  So,  of  many  localities  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Tennessee,  where  great  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  in  being 
brought  to  light,  bring  with  them  wealth,  employment  and  happiness  to 
thousands. 

The  Free-Trade  element  in  the  South  is  living  on  tradition.  The  one 
great  duty  that  presents  itself  to  every  Southern  man  who  lores  his  people 
and  loves  his  country  is  to  strive  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the  olden  time. 
The  building  up  and  development  that  has  so  auspiciously  commenced  will 
perish  in  the  atmosphere  of  Free-Trade.  With  the  removal  of  Protective 
duties  the  industries  of  'the  South  could  not  compete  with  those  of  the 
North  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  the  American 
policy  should  continue  to  prevail.  Protective  duties  upon  ordinary  manu- 
factures of  cotton  so  high  as  to  practically  exclude  foreign  goods  of  like 
quality  have  doubled  the  crop  and  still  kept  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
above  the  figure  prevailing  prior  to  1860.  A  tobacco  duty  so  high  as  to 
protect,  even  after  allowing  for  the  burden  of  internal  revenue,  has  caused 


the  crop  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  21  million  pounds  a  year.  Cotton  manu- 
factures were  first  protected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern  States  at  their 
request,  and  the  planter  shares  only  an  incidental  benefit.  The  Government 
placed  Protective  duties  on  tobacco  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  internal  revenue 
imposts  :  Other  Southern  crops  receive  no  Protection.  Sugar  and  rice, 
with  mere  revenue  duties,  have  all  the  while  languished.  Every  product 
of  the  Northern  farmer  or  manufacturer  is  jealously  guarded  by  Protective 
duties,  because  it  is  demanded.  Our  farmers  send  men  to  Congress  who 
get  as  many  Southern  products  as  possible  on  the  free  list,  and  demand  a 
Tariff  for  revenue  on  the  rest.  They  are  taken  at  their  word  so  far  as  our 
people  are  concerned.  If  sugar  and  rice  were  grown  at  the  North,  they 
would  be  shielded  by  duties  approximating  the  cost  of  production. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  American  people  believe  in  Protection. 
Those  who  have  built  up  under  the  system  desire  its  continuance.  Those 
who  do  not  believe  in  it  have  not  built  up. 

It  will  not  do  to  fall  behind  the  worn-out  plea  that  we  are  an  agricul- 
tural people.  The  North  and  Northwest  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  agriculture. 
With  them  agriculture  and  manufactures  have  kept  even  pace.  The  fac- 
tory is  the  best  patron  the  farm  ever  had,  and  they  have  found  it  out.  We 
do  something  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  but  little  else.  They  believe 
in  Protection,  diversify  their  industries,  and  all  prosper  together.  Let  us 
compare  the  two  States  of  Texas  and  Iowa.  Both  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1845 ;  their  populations  were  then  and  in  1880  nearly  equal. 
Neither  State  was  devastated  by  the  war.  Texas  has  an  area  some  five 
times  that  of  Iowa,  and  double  the  amount  of  agricultural  lands.  The  cli- 
mates of  the  two  States  are  widely  different.  We  seldom  have  more  than 
a  month  of  cold  weather;  our  spring  and  fall  seasons  are  long  and  delight- 
ful, and  the  summers  tempered  with  pleasant  breezes.  In  Iowa  the  ice  king 
sits  enthroned  half  the  year,  and  often  more.  Her  prairies  are  the  home  of 
the  blizzard  from  October  until  April,  and  the  rallying  ground  of  the  storm 
god  the  rest  of  the  year.  When  her  people  are  muffling  themselves  in 
woolens  and  furs  against  the  rigors  of  winter,  ours  go  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
and  sleep  under  sheets;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  raise  sheep  and  cry  out 
against  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  while  the  people  of  Iowa, 
who  buy  and  use  them,  believe  in  Protection  and  make  no  complaint  what- 
ever. For  those  who  can  remember  as  far  back  as  the  glorious  Free-Trade 
n-a  of  1860  know  that  thoselnecessaries  cost  more  then  than  now.  The  fig- 
ures below  are  taken  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census : 

IOWA.  TEXAS. 

Capital  in  manufactures $33,987,886  $9,24.5,561 

Persons  employed 28,372  12,159 

Value  of  manufactured  products 71,045,926  20,719,928 

Wages  paid 9,725,962  3,343,987 

Value  of  farm  implements  manufactured 1,271,872  143,700 

Farms,  acres  improved 19,866,541  12,650,314 


Value  of  farms 567,430,227  170,468,886 

Value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 29,371,884  9,051,491 

Value  of  all  farm  products 136,103,473  65,204,329 

Value  of  live  stock 124,715.103  60,307,987 

Illiterate  voters  (white) 16.202  33,085 

Illiterate  voters  (colored) 1,009  59,669 

From  the  same  source  we  are  informed  that  Texas  has  38  more  idiots  than 
Iowa,  but  the  record  is  silent  as  to  whether  they  constitute  part  of  tke  force 
who  instruct  the  people  in  politics.  Iowa  has  7,907  miles  of  railway; 
Texas,  7,234.  In  1886,  Iowa  had  605  banks,  national  and  private,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  over  $35,600,000;  Texas  had  191  banks  with  a  capital 
of  less  than  $15,000,000. 

SPECIMENS   OF  THRIFT. 

When  a  Texas  farmer  raises  a  wheat  crop,  it  goes  off  to  hunt  a  mill,  and 
having  found  it,  the  flour  is  shipped  back  to  him.  He  pays  freight  both 
ways.  The  Northern  miller  takes  toll  for  grinding,  and  out  of  it  pays  his 
employees.  Our  farmers  have  not  yet  learned  that  their  hostility  to  manu- 
factures keeps  away  the  man  who  makes  wheat  into  flour  along  with  the 
man  who  makes  wool  and  cotton  into  cloth.  They  have  not  yet  realized 
that  the  distance  between  producers,  consumers  and  manufacturers,  supports 
the  railroads  and  the  ships;  nor  that  wherever  a  manufactory  is  located  these 
classes  are  in  a  measure  brought  together,  and  hundreds  of  freight  bills  wiped 
away.  In  the  new  States  and  even  in  the  Territories  of  the  Northwest  where 
the  doctrine  of  Protection  is  believed  in,  the  flouring  mills  are  crowding 
upon  the  wheat  fields.  Minnesota  farmers  raise  wheat,  and  Minnesota  millers 
grind  it,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  people  of  that  State.  They, 
in  turn,  are  able  from  the  wages  received,  to  purchase  other  supplies  from 
the  same  farmers,  and  all  prosper  together.  Industrial  establishments  of 
different  kinds  spring  up  in  the  vicinity  of  these  great  flouring  mills.  There 
is  a  large  interchange  of  their  respective  products,  and  one  sustains  the 
other.  To  the  extent  of  their  mutual  dealings,  to  the  extent  they  supply 
the  people  in  their  vicinity,  freight  bills  disappear.  Of  the  wheat  exported 
even  from  Dakota,  almost  half  of  it  goes  abroad  as  flour.  The  toll  is  left 
with  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  We,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  a  policy 
which  confers  benefits  upon  all  who  avail  themselves  of  it.  Though  the 
waters  are  troubled,  we  are  loth,  to  step  in  and  be  healed.  Worse  still  is 
the  desire  to  injure  by  mischievous  legislation  those  who  have  been  more 
provident  than  ourselves.  Israel,  in  the  desert,  never  lusted  more  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  than  do  we  to  return  to  the  old  days  of  low  Tariffs, 
foreign  goods,  high  prices  and  bills  of  lading  reaching  round  the  world. 

The  older  Southern  States  have  more  water  power  than  all  New 
England ;  but  hostility  to  Protection  has  kept  the  cotton  mill  far  away  from 
the  cotton  field.  Except  some  thousands  of  bales  manufactured  at  home, 
one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  is  burdened  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to 


the  North;  the  other  two-thirds  to  Europe.  The  producer  foots  the  larger 
portion  of  the  freight  bills,  while  the  profits  of  its  manufacture  are 
pocketed  by  other  people.  Suppose  we  discontinue  our  factious  opposition 
and  declare  for  Protection,  how  long  before  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interests  would  gravitate  toward  the  basis  of  cotton  supply  ?  We  certainly 
would  be  gainers  by  the  change,  and  it  is  time  we  were  learning  that  men 
who  have  sense  enough  to  accumulate  money  are  not  anxious  to  risk  it 
amongst  those  who  are  eternally  threatening  the  destruction  of  their  invest- 
ments. New  England,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  has  built  cities 
and  grown  rich  by  the  manufacture  of  our  cotton.  Her  agriculture  has  so 
flourished  that  she  has  long  since  left  off  raising  the  staples  of  the  farm. 
Her  cold,  stony  soil,  lying  in  the  grip  of  winter  for  more  than  half  the  year 
has  a  summer  verdure  like  Eden.  Her  arable  lands,  subdivided  into  stock, 
fruit,  dairy  farms  and  gardens  have  become  of  marvelous  value,  and  their 
produce  is  sold  to  the  people  of  manufacturing  cities  at  prices  that  are  re- 
munerative away  beyond  ordinary  agriculture.  Sixty  years  ago  there  was 
little  on  her  rivers  besides  some  sand,  rocks  and  water  running  down  hill. 
These  and  the  practical  sense  of  her  people  were  the  sum  total  of  her  natural 
advantages.  They  took  hold  of  Protection  and  used  it  for  their  benefit.  The 
system  that  helped  them  will  help  us,  if  permitted.  New  York  and  Ohio  have 
prospered  exceedingly,  so  has  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  has  grown  rich 
almost  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  Black  diamonds  and  iron  crowns 
have  been  wrested  from  her  rugged  hill  sides.  CiHes  have  been  built  and 
palaces  reared  that  would  discount  the  best  performances  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  Delvers  in  mine  and  shop  have  become  lords  of  mill  and  furnace. 
The  hand  of  Midas  has  been  laid  upon  their  industries.  Plodding  farmers 
have  become  wealthy  proprietors.  So  of  all  the  manufacturing  States.  In 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  agriculture  and  manufactures 
go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  In  all  those  States,  farm  hands  once  re- 
ceived $8  per  month  for  six  months  in  the  year.  They  now  get  $25  to  $30 
per  month  the  year  round.  In  Texas,  where  farm  wages  are  better  than  in 
any  other  Souther  State,  a  young  man  on  a  farm  does  well  to  get  a  full  year's 
employment  at  $15  per  month,  although  we  have  a  soil  as  productive  as  ever 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Maker.  Our  farmers  make  cotton  to  be  sold  at  a 
low  price  and  sent  off  on  a  foreign  tour,  while  Northern  farmers  who  be- 
lieve in  Protection,  feed  the  operatives  who  work  up  that  same  cotton. 
Ours  may  have  a  large  surplus  of  fruits,  melons,  poultry,  butter  and  the  like, 
but  our  towns  are  small,  without  manufacturing  populations,  and  small 
quantities  of  such  products  will  glut  a  market.  These  farmers  have  never 
suspected  that  they  are  in  any  manner  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  On  the 
contrary,  when  politics  come  round  every  two  years,  and  a  double  dose  every 
four,  they  hie  themselves  to  the  political  gathering,  hoping,  as  they  have 
vainly  hoped  for  years,  that  by  some  turn  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  the  ills  of  their  condition  may  be  cured.  A  favorite  politician  ad- 


dresses  them  from  the  hustings;  they  listen  to  anathemas  against  rich  men, 
railroads,  corporations,  manufacturing  monopolies  and  the  Protective  Tariff, 
and  shout  approval  until  hoarse.  They  return  to  their  holnes  embittered  in 
spirit,  strengthened  in  prejudice,  steeped  in  error,  feeling  like  anarchists; 
and,  for  the  time,  would  be  right  glad,  if  they  could,  to  accomplish  by 
legislation  what  the  Chicago  thug  seeks  to  do  by  bomb  and  torch.  By 
such  methods  hundreds  of  millions  of  idle  capital  that  would  readily  seek 
investment  in  the  South  is  kept  away.  Begrudging  a  fair  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  we  keep  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  usurers. 

Let  us  look  further  at  results.  Some  of  us  remember  the  glorious  days 
of  comparative  Free-Trade  from  1857  to  1860.  Iron  used  by  blacksmiths 
cost  double  what  it  does  now.  Imported  iron  was  in  general  use.  Some 
bought  imported  cast  steel  in  bars,  to  make  shovel  plows  and  sweeps.  This 
cost  at  retail  12£  cents  per  pound.  The  smith  cut  it  out  and  worked  it  up. 
Ploughshares  then  costing  $1  to  $1.50  can  now  be  had  at  from  30  to  50 
cents.  Axes,  chains  and  all  farm  hardware  are  reduced  in  price  at  least 
one-half.  Calicoes  that  sold  in  country  stores  at  12  and  15  cents  per  yard 
can  now  be  bought  for  4,  5  and  6  cents.  So  of  the  other  cotton  goods. 
A  better  wagon  is  now  sold  for  $GO  than  could  then  be  had  for  $100 ;  and 
so  with  a  thousand  articles  entering  into  the  uses  of  every-day  life.  These 
reductions  have  come  with  the  change  from  foreign  to  domestic  manufact- 
ures; by  the  competition  of  Americans  who  have  prospered  under  Pro- 
tection. Hamilton's  doctrines  have  been  more  than  verified.  It  requires 
no  statistics  to  prove  these  things;  they  have  come  under  our  observation. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  improved  machinery  has  wrought  these 
results;  and  that  the  foreigner  works  si  ill  more  cheaply.  Granted,  but  be- 
fore we  had  Protection  we  had  few  machines,  and  the  foreign  manufact- 
urer never  did  reduce  his  price-lists  until  forced  to  do  so  by  our  own  citi- 
zens. Protection  gave  us  the  machines,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  has  continually  improved  them. 

We  continue  to  clamor  for  sweeping  reductions  of  duties,  demanding 
that  numbers  of  articles  grown  and  manufactured  in  this  country  be  placed 
upon  the  free-list ;  and  that  duties  on  imports  be  reduced  to  a  strict  reve- 
nue basis.  To  grant  our  petitions  wou!d  plague  us  sorely  as  were  the  frogs 
in  the  fable  who  prayed  for  a  king.  Hundreds  of  industries  that  have 
grown  up  under  the  Protective  system  would  be  wrecked,  and  nearly  all 
would  be  endangered.  Low  rates  of  ocean  freight,  the  cheaper  labor, 
p.ant  and  capital  of  foreigners  would  enable  them  to  land  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  their  products  on  our  shores.  Wages  of  American  operatives 
would  be  reduced;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Manufactories,  costing  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of 
millions,  would  be  idle.  Four  times  out  of  five  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  bankruptcy  and  panic  have  followed  the  mischievous  legislation 
of  Tariff  reformers. 


The  ruin  of  our  manufactures  accomplished,  and  the  American  demand 
transferred  to  the  foreigner,  prices  would  advance — possibly  to  the  Free- 
Trade  standard  of  1860.  In  the  meantime  our  own  operatives  would  be 
driven  by  swarms  to  seek  employment  in  agriculture.  Instead  of  buying 
and  consuming  farmers'  products  as  they  now  do,  they  would  help  to  swell 
the  volume  of  farm  production  which,  for  want  of  a  domestic  demand, 
would  be  forced  to  seek  unprofitable  foreign  markets. 

Approximately  speaking,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  articles  used  by  our 
people  are  made  at  home,  the  other  tenth  is  imported.  Of  our  great  agri- 
cultural prod  act  nine-tenths  are  consumed  at  home ;  the  other  tenth  is  ex- 
ported. But  we  do  a  safe  business  as  a  nation ;  the  tenth  we  send  and  sell 
abroad  is  of  greater  value  than  the  tenth  we  buy  abroad.  And  this  is  the 
sum  of  political  economy;  we  sell  more  than  we  buy. 

In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  we  may  live  fairly  well  at  home.  A  tenth  of 
what  we  use  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the  deprivation  an  enemy  could  inflict, 
even  by  blockading  every  port.  So  long  as  our  Protective  system  remains, 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  return  of  Confederate  experiences.  On  imported 
goods,  one-tenth  of  our  consumption,  duties  are  laid  on  a  part  only.  Fully 
one-third  are  on  the  free-list.  The  other  two-thirds,  about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  whole,  yield  the  tariff  revenues.  These  approximate  $200,000,000 
annually.  The  internal  revenues,  derived  almost  wholly  from  excises  on 
liquors  and  tobacco,  average*  about  $120,000,000  a  year.  Other  sources 
raise  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  to  $340,000,000,  more  or  less.  The 
aggregate  of  these  revenues  is  some  $50,000,000  a  year  above  the  necessary 
current  expenses  of  the  Government  after  allowing  for  the  sinking  fund. 

The  national  income  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  two  sources :  internal 
revenue  imposts  and  tariff,  duties.  The  first  is  a  direct,  the  second  is  an  indi- 
rect tax.  The  American  citizen  understands  and  dislikes  a  direct  tax.  It 
is  a  burden,  and  nothing  else.  No  principle  of  Protection  goes  with  it. 
All  agree  that  the  internal  revenue  is  oppressive.  On  the  tariff,  opinion  is 
divided.  Internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $118,000,000.  Of  this,  $30,0013,000  came 
from  tobacco,  $21,000,000  from  ale  and  beer  and  $65,000,000  from  distilled 
liquors.  These  imposts  are  direct,  onerous  and  hateful.  Relief  from  a 
large  part  of  our  Federal  taxation  and  an  honest  application  of  the  accumu- 
lated surplus  to  national  purposes  are  inexorable  demands  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  What  could  be  better  than  to  strike  first  and  strike 
hard  at  internal  revenues  ?  Their  reduction  to  the  extent  of  the  annual 
overplus  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  system  are  required  by  every  consider- 
ation of  statesmanship  and  of  patriotism. 

In  a  speech  before  Congress,  in  1884,  Mr.  Samuel  J,  Randall  said: 
"  With  Albert  Gallatin  I  have  regarded  the  excise  or  internal  revenue  taxes 
as  offensive  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  tolerated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  only  as  a  measure  of  necessity  in  the  emergency  of  war,  and. 


that  just  so  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  had  passed  away,  they  should 
cease  to  exist.  He  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  very  first  act  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  secured  a  repeal  of  internal  taxes  and  relieved  the  people 
from  their  inequality,  inquisitorial  annoyances  and  hordes  of  officials  clothed 
with  dangerous  powers.  -  Only  in  the  latter  days  have  I  heard  men  calmly 
claim  these  war  taxes  are  still  necessary — a  generation  after  the  war  which 
gave  rise  to  them  had  closed.  And  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and  suspicious 
feature  of  the  affair  that  those  upon  whom  the  tax  is  laid  clamor  loudly 
against  its  being  taken  off,  regarding  it  no  doubt  as  a  protection  to  the 
large  monopolies  against  competition." 

The  removal  of  internal  taxes  will  derange  no  industry  and  unsettle  no 
interests.  Tobacco  and  beer  enter  largely  into  the  daily  uses  of  the  labor- 
ing masses ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  lighter  stimulants  do  a 
wholesome  temperance  work  by  superseding  the  use  of  stronger  liquors. 
To  abolish  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors  would  go  a  great  way  towards  get- 
ting whiskey  out  of  politics.  The  liquor  traffic  would  be  remanded  to  the 
control  of  the  States — where  it  belongs  and  ought  to  belong.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  great  sums  from  these  sources  requires  an  army  of  more  than 
3500  officials.  This  makes  the  system  a  power  in  politics.  Distilled  liquors 
pay  an  internal  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon.  In  order  to  enable  the  business 
to  bear  this  burden,  a  Tariff  duty  of  more  than  double  that  amount  is 
placed  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  kind.  The  heavy  excise  so 
burdens  the  business  that  only  the  wealthy  who  are  able  to  equip  large 
distilleries  and  command  extensive  credit  can  successfully  engage  in  it. 
Of  these  circumstances  was  born  the  whiskey  ring.  This  politico-commer- 
cial association  largely  dictates  the  policies  of  Congress  in  legislation  touch- 
ing the  national  revenues.  It  subsidizes  hirelings  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  run  down  "  moonshiners  "  and  bring  to  grief  all  who  inter- 
fere with  its  monopoly.  As  a  people,  we  of  the  South  pretend 
to  be  strong  believers  in  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to 
abhor  the  intermeddlings  of  Federal  authority  in  our  domestic 
concerns;  yet  we  hug  the  chains  riveted  upon  us  by  this 
system,  and  raise  our  manacled  hands  before  gods  and  men  to  strike 
down  a  tariff  which  has  afforded  Protection  and  encouragement  to  thou- 
sands of  interests,  and  is  now  enabling  the  New  South  to  take  its  steadiest 
and  best  steps  forward.  We  tolerate  midnight  arrests  and  domiciliary 
visits  by  Federal  officials  under  these  odious  laws,  and  refuse  relief;  but 
when  we  spell  State  with  a  big  S,  and  Nation  with  a  little  n,  we  feel  that  a 
giant's  blow  has  been  given  for  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  • 

We  have  renewed  the  war-cry  against  a  long  established  policy  which  has 
built  up  so  great  a  portion  of  our  country  and  so  many  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. Shall  we  perpetuate  the  internal  revenues,  or  shall  we  cast  off  the 
burdens  that  weigh  us  down  and  become  participants  in  a  system  that  has 
prospered  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial  ? 


DIVERSIFY   OUR   INDUSTRIES. 

It  behooves  us  to  continue  to  diversify  our  industries  and  cling  to  the 
system  that  encourages  a  profitable  interdependence  of  our  citizens,  one  upon 
another.  We  of  the  South  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  dark  days  of  our 
civil  war  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  people  being  able  to  live  at  home. 
We  had  depended  upon  foreign  nations  for  supplies — the  North  upon  her- 
self. The  one  section  had  stood  by  a  Tariff  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  her  industries ;  the  other  had  not.  When  the  planter's  slaves  in- 
creased and  when  his  granaries  were  filled,  his  next  neighbor  was  not  pros 
pered;  but  when  the  factory  was  built  in  the  Northern  town  values 
increased  in  all  the  neighborhood ;  employment  was  given  to  idle  hands  and 
money  was  put  info  empty  pockets.  The  staying  qualities  of  their  pros- 
perity were  better  than  ours.  It  really  seems  odd  that  any  Southerner  who 
passed  through  the  deprivations  of  the  war  period  should  need  persuasion 
of  the  advantages  of  Protection.  It  is  strange  that  he  has  not  discerned 
that  the  Free-Trade  idea  in  the  South  is  the  surviving  partner  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  In  our  business  affairs  home  truths,  like  home  manu- 
factures, have  ever  met  an  unwelcome  reception.  For  two  generations  the 
Protective  Tariff  has  been  the  hitching-post  of  our  prejudices;  and  on  this 
subject  reason  knocks  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  our  understanding. 

Cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  certain  fruits  are  produced  in  the  South  only. 
Special  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  above  all  the  world,  enables  cotton 
to  take  care  of  itself.  It  needs  no  special  protection,  because  we  can  pro- 
duce more  of  it  than  the  country  needs.  With  sugar,  rice  and  Southern 
fruits  conditions  are  different.  Nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  abroad.  Over  two  thousand  five  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  are  imported.  Half-clad  and  half-slave  labor  produces  it. 
Import  duties  on  foreign  sugars  and  molasses  make  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Tariff  revenues.  Nothing  produced  by  the  rich  and  powerful  North  yields 
such  a  revenue.  All  it  produces  or  manufactures  is  hedged  by  Tariff  taxes 
that  prevent  large  importations. 

Our  sugar-producing  area  is  certainly  as  well  adapted  to  supplying  the 
people  of  this  country  with  sugar  and  molasses  as  is  New  England  to  fur- 
nish them  with  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  There  is  hardly  a  cotton  plan- 
tation or  a  sheep  ranch  in  all  those  States.  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia  might  make  iron  and  steel  as  readily  as  Pennsylvania.  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  might  well  manufacture  cotton  goods  to  the  same  extent 
as  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island.  Texas,  with  its  flocks  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  and  its  fine  water-powers  in  the  sheep-growing  regions,  might  well 
take  part  in  furnishing  blankets  and  woolens  for  the  country.  In  straining 
their  eyes  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of  Free-Trade,  our  representatives  have 
never  thought  of  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  Soutn  by  protect- 
ing its  special  products.  On  the  other  hand,  Northern  legislators  have  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  had  the  interests  of  their  people  in 


view.     From  these  causes  their  industries  have  flourished  while  ours  have 
languished. 

If,  as  it  is  insisted,  Protection  has  conferred  undue  privileges  upon  the 
Northern  States,  why  do  we  not  fall  into  line  and  procure  high  duties  on 
all  our  products  ?  Northern  people  use,  perhaps,  four-fifths  of  all  the  sugar, 
molasses,  rice,  wool,  iron  and  foreign  fruits  consumed  in  this  country.  We 
might  thus  legally  make  reprisals  upon  them.  With  a  duty  of  three  to  five 
cents  a  pound  on  imported,  sugar,  they  would  pay  five  dollars  where  we  pay 
one.  This  one  dollar  would  be  spent  by  our  own  citizens  amongst  them- 
selves, whilst  the  other  four  dollars  would,  for  a  time,  be  drawn  from  the 
North  to  the  South.  So  of  all  our  special  crops.  Such  a  Protection  would 
cause  the  impoverished  South  to  forget  her  woes  and  attire  herself  in  the 
robes  of  prosperity,  while  increased  production  would  soon  give  a  greater 
and  cheaper  supply  than  ever.  We  would  then  be  "  solid  "  in  a  sense  that 
would  command  respect  rather  than  reproach.  No  one  doubts  that  these 
benefits  could  be  secured,  nor  that  the  Northern  States  would  readily  con- 
cur in  these  measures,  if  our  representatives  could  forbear  tinkering  with 
the  Tariff,  and  permit  the  industries  to  remain  undisturbed  by  meddlesome 
and  mischievous  interference. 

Now,  those  Northern  people  are  in  the  majority,  and  with  the  help 
gradually  coming  in  from  Southern  districts  that  have  begun  to  prosper 
under  Protection,  the  system  is  going  to  be  maintained  for  years  to  come. 
The  Protectionist  has  built  his  house.  It  keeps  him  comfortable.  He  sug- 
gests to  us  that  we  build  one  like  it  and  enjoy  similar  comforts.  We  dis- 
like the  laws  that  permitted  him  to  build  such  a  house,  and  want  to  tear 
it  down.  This  he  prevents  us  from  doing.  We  then  take  revenge  upon 
him  by  standing  out,  shivering  in  rain  and  cold,  shouting  to  him  con- 
tinually what  a  bad  man  he  is  for  building  under  such  wicked  laws.  The 
farce  is  finished  by  assuring  him,  with  great  zeal,  that  we  will  ever  refuse  to 
join  forces  and  join  interests  with  him;  but,  like  Samson,  the  blind  giant, 
we  will  one  day  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  of  the  structure,  bow  ourselves  with 
all  our  strength,  and  bring  it  down  in  ruins  upon  his  head.  Nor  do  we 
busy  ourselves  about  what  the  consequences  were  to  Samson. 

The  day  of  Free-Trade  in  the  South  is  passed.  It  went  out  with  the 
old  system  of  labor.  Old  time  prejudices  must  soon  follow.  Thousands  of 
young  men,  born  since  the  war,  will  vote  at  the  next  election.  Let  it  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  walk  blindly  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  poli- 
ticians, and  that  they  will  not  yield  readily  to  the  artifices  of  demagogues. 
It  is  a  painful  truth  that  positions  of  public  trust  are  too  often  but  divi- 
dends declared  upon  the  capitalized  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  our  people. 
The  politicians  being  both  stockholders  and  directors,  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuation  of  their  investment.  But  intolerance  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech  in  politics  is  yielding  in  a  degree  to  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  common  sense.  Factory,  furnace  and  mill  are  sounding  the 


glad  notes  of  a  new  gospel  in  the  South.  Prosperity  is  a  splendid  con. 
verting  power.  Dollars  are  eloquent  orators,  and  appeal  to  prejudice  as 
nothing  else  can.  Every  mill  is  a  missionary,  and  every  furnace  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night.  Many  and  many  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  rousing  up  from  his 
long,  long  sleep.  Hasten  the  day  when  the  men  who  lost  in  '65  shall,  with 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren,  become  participants  in  the  glorious 
prosperity  that  now  lies  just  in  sight,  just  up  the  hill,  awaiting  the  trium- 
phal march  of  the  Industrial  South  ! 
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Protection  for  American  Shipping. 

H.  K.  THURBER  IN  BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  SHIPPING  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  at  a  time 
when  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  1860  our  total  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $687,192,176, 
but  subsequently  declined,  so  that  in  1865  they  were  only  $404,774,883. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  our  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise amounted  to  $1,419,937,984,  or  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  increase  over  1865.  This  very  large  sum  represents,  in  the  ton- 
nage required  to  convey  the  merchandise  from  and  to  our  ports,  very  nearly 
three  times  the  tonnage  that  was  required  to  convey  the  same  in  1860  to  1865. 
In  1860,  of  our  exports  and  imports,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
about  $700,000,000,  there  was  freighted  in  American  vessels  66  per  cent., 
and  34  per  cent,  in  foreign  bottoms.  In  1889,  of  the  nearly  $1,500,000,000 
in  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  and  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
American  shipping  conveyed  about  14  per  cent.  ,  and  foreign  vessels  about 
86  per  cent.  In  1860  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  was  2,  379,  306  tons,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  (from  which  foreign- 
built  vessels  are  excluded)  was  2,509,319  tons.  In  1888  (the  latest  statisti- 
1  cal  information  we  now  have)  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  was  reduced  to  919,362  tons,  the  tonnage  of  our  coasting 
trade  having  increased  in  that  period  to  3,096,212  tons.  In  other  words, 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  in  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  (within  which  time  our  foreign  trade  had  more  than  doubled)  had 
decreased  over  60  per  cent.  ;  during  the  same  time  the  tonnage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  had  increased  22  per  cent.  In  1780  we  had  a  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  201,562  tons  ;  there  was  a  steady  increase  until  1862,  at  which 
time  we  owned  5,51  35  81  3  tons. 
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In  May,  1827,  the  London  Times,  viewing  with  alarm  the 
great  increase  of  our  shipping  interests,  said  :  "  It  is  not 
our  habit  to  sound  the  tocsin  on  light  occasions,  but  we 
conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  view  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  this  country  without  more  than  apprehension  and 
alarm.  Twelve  years  of  peace,  and  what  is  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain  ?  The  shipping  interest,  the  cradle  of  our 
navy,  is  half  ruined.  Our  commercial  monopoly  exists  no 
longer;  we  have  closed  the  Western  Indies  against  America  from 
feelings  of  commercial  rivalry.  Its  active  seamen  have  already  en- 
grossed an  important  branch  of  our  carrying  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 
Her  starred  flag  is  now  conspicuous  on  every  sea  and  will  soon  defy 
our  thunder. " 

This  was  early  in  the  present  century.  Our  ship-builders  built 
better  ships,  faster  ships;  and  our  hardy  sailors  sailed  them  better; 
they  delivered  cargoes  quicker  and  in  better  condition ;  and  it  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  when  an  ' '  American  clipper  "  could  obtain 
£3  to  £5  a  ton  more  for  freights  from  China  and  the  East  Indies 
to  European  ports  than  would  be  paid  for  English  and  Conti- 
nental built  ships.  The  time  came  when  it  was  found  that  iron 
was  a  better  material  for  ships  than  wood.  England's  opportunity 
came,  and  at  about  the  same  time  her  statesmen  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  "Britannia  would  rule  the  waves"  no 
longer;  and,  acting  on  that  line,  in  1853  the  English  Government 
made  a  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for 
fourteen  years  to  pay  that  compai^  a  subsidy  equal  to  $2,500,000 
annually.  A  new  contract  was  made  in  1867  and  an  8  per  cent, 
dividend  upon  the  capital  guaranteed.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  "P.  &  O.,"  secured  a  contract  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil 
of  about  $1,350,000  annually.  In  June,  1868,  a  new  contract 
was  made  guaranteeing  an  8  per  cent,  dividend  on  a  capital  of 
£900,000  ($4,500,000).  Other  subsidies  were  granted  that  I  can- 
not give  the  details  of,  but  England  paid  from  1853  to  1886 
about  $150,000,000  as  subsidy  or  mail  contracts  to  her  shipping. 
This  thorough  work  accomplished  the  end  that  was  intended  ; 
it  secured  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  and  North 
America  ;  it  made  England  the  manufacturing  nation  she  is  to- 
day ;  it  made  the  nation  so  prosperous  and  rich  that  her  wealth 
is  overflowing  and  seeking  investment  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The  exact  reverse  of  England's  policy  in 
the  United  States  has  so  reduced  our  foreign  commercial  marine 
that  last  year  an  English  paper  said  that  "the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  seldom  seen  on  the  ocean's  highways." 

Our  Government  in  1858  passed  an  act  that  no  more  than  sea  and 
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inland  postage  should  be  paid  for  conveyance  of  the  mails  on  the 
ocean,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  route,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of 
the  service.  After  the  passage  of  that  act,  which  is  the  law  to-day, 
this  country  joined  the  International  Postal  Union,  and  reduced 
sea  and  inland  postage  from  about  25  cents  a  letter  to  5  cents, 
or  about  four-fifths — thus  reducing  sea  and  inland  postage  by 
just  that  amount.  This  country  is  paying  to  foreign  shipping 
for  conveyance  of  passengers,  mails,  and  freight  fully  $200,- 
000.000  annually.  We  are  paying  some  foreign  steamship  lines 
as  high  as  $1.20  a  mile  for  carrying  the  mails  to  Europe;  and 
offer,  under  the  law  of  1858,  6  to  10  cents  a  mile  for  carriage  of 
the  mails  to  South  America.  When  the  sum  of  50  cents  a  mile 
is  asked  by  American  steamers  for  conveyance  of  the  mail  to 
South  America,  the  cry  is  raised  of  a  "subsidy,"  "subsidy- 
grabbers,"  etc.,  etc.  The  reason  given  by  Free-Traders,  or  as 
they  preferred  to  be  called,  "Tariff -reformers,''  for  the  decadence 
of  our  commercial  marine  is  because  of  our  ' '  47  per  cent.  Tariff, " 
and  such  sheer  nonsense  is  believed  by  many  good,  patriotic 
Americans,  to  be  true.  The  real,  true,  honest  fact  is  that  the 
reason  of  the  decadence  of  our  commercial  marine  is  because  we 
have  not  "  Protected"  and  encouraged  it.  England  has  Protected 
and  encouraged  hers. 

The  United  States,  with  its  15,000  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  all  its 
wonderful  natural  resources,  with  its  enormous  wealth,  with  a  popu- 
lation nearing  65  millions  of  active,  energetic  workers — a  great 
manufacturing  nation — a  nation  whose  production  of  food  products 
astonishes  the  civilized  world — one  to  whose  mineral  resources 
there  seems  to  be  no  end — should  not  be  dependent  upon  Europe 
for  the  shipping  to  convey  to  other  countries  our  surplus  prod- 
ucts and  to  bring  back  to  our  shores  the  merchandise  of  other 
countries. 

Why  should  we  be  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  shipping 
facilities  to  freight  our  own  exports  and  imports  ?  Why  should  we 
pay  foreign  ship-owners  $200,000,000  annually  for  what  we  can 
do  ourselves  ?  Why  should  we  be  at  this  time  in  the  condition  to 
be  taunted  with  the  lamentable  fact  that  our  beautiful  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  driven  from  the  ocean  ?  There  are  or  have 
been  reasons  why  we  have  allowed  Europe  to  monopolize  our  for- 
eign carrying  trade.  But  some  of  them  do  not  now  exist,  others 
are  not  so  pressing,  and  we  can  properly  at  this  time  give  atten- 
tion to  the  regeneration  of  that  important  interest. 

This  country  has  been  so  busy  developing  its  internal  resources, 
building  160,000  miles  of  railroads,  opening  up  our  magnificent 
domain,  fighting  to  preserve  our  country  as  a  unit,  stamping  out 
the  curse  of  slavery,  that  we  have  wholly  neglected  our  commer- 


cial  marine.  We  have  not  Protected  that  Interest  as  we  have 
our  manufacturing  interests ;  whereby  we  have  made  the  United 
States  the  largest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  True  it  is 
that  ships  must  now  be  built  ot  iron  instead  of  wood;  that  they 
must  be  propelled  by  steam  instead  of  by  canvas  spread  to  catch 
the  favoring  winds.  But  has  Europe  any  more  mines  of  iron  ore 
and  coal  than  we  have  ?  Has  she  greater  genius  in  the  building 
of  ships  ?  No.  The  real  and  only  reason  for  the  decay 
of  our  shipping  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  relation  to 
the  encouragement  of  that  industry.  Time  after  time  I  have 
been  told  by  capitalists  (when  soliciting  them  to  invest  money 
in  a  steamship  line),  "You  can't  succeed  when  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  against  you.  Wait  until  the  tide  turns; 
some  time  our  law-makers  will  see  the  necessity  of  doing  as 
European  nations  are  doing. "  It  seems  to  me  that  "  the  tide  has 
turned ; "  that  our  people  are  beginning  slowly  to  see  that  the 
largest  producing  and  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world  must  not 
depend  upon  foreign  nations  for  her  transportation  on  the  ocean, 
and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  can  build  iron  vessels  as  well 
as  we  did  wooden  ships ;  that  we  can  sail  them  by  the  power  of 
steam  as  well  as  we  did  our  American  clippers  by  the  aid  of 
canvas. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  our  peo- 
ple will  demand  from  Congress  that  this  important  industry  shall 
have  the  attention  and  encouragement  that  it  deserves ;  that  our 
flag  may  again  be  seen  floating  at  the  mast-head  on  every  sea; 
that  at  every  commercial  port  in  the  world  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  be  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor.  The  greatest  statesman 
in  the  world,  Prince  Bismarck  of  Germany,  said:  "The  merchant 
service  is  the  handmaid  of  all  other  industries,  of  agricuture,  of 
commerce.  On  the  day  when  the  freight  trade  is  given  over  to 
foreigners  a  mortal  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  industries  of  the 
country." 

These  were  not  idle  words.  Germany  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  made  wonderful  strides  in  increasing  her  shipping  interests, 
and  is  now  running  England  a  sharp  race  for  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  ocean.  She  passed  Protective  Tariff  laws  that  have  in- 
creased her  manufacturing  interests,  and  provided  mail  and  trans- 
portation facilities  to  foreign  countries  by  the  same  methods  that 
enabled  England  to  secure  so  large  a  preponderance  in  the  world's 
commerce.  This  country  can  have  its  full  share ;  but  we  need 
not  expect  that  our  merchants,  ship -builders  and  ship-owners  can 
make  headway  with  a  governmental  policy  opposed  to  them,  while 
every  European  nation  is  assisting  and  encouraging  its  commer- 
cial marine 


(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.). 

IT  IS  but  a  few  years  since  we  stood  first  among  the  nations  in 
ship-building,  and  were  excelled  only  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
amount  of  our  ocean  tonnage.  Now,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  con- 
cerned, our  ship-yards  are  comparatively  silent,  and  our  flag  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  high  seas.  Once  75  per  cent,  of  our  ton- 
nage was  carried  in  our  own  ships ;  now  87  per  cent,  is  carried  in 
foreign  bottoms.  Once  our  ocean  commerce  enriched  our  own 
countrymen;  now  our  immense  tonnage  of  exports  and  imports 
gives  employment  mainly  to  alien  labor,  and  alien  capital  levies 
upon  our  people  an  annual  tribute  estimated  at  $150,000,000  for 
freights  and  fares.  Nor  is  this  tribute  the  only  or  even  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case,  for  our  farmers  and  mechanics  are  practically 
excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  as  they  may  be 
reached  by  the  circuitous  routes  prescribed  for  their  own  advan- 
tage and  convenience,  by  our  great  competitors  in  these  markets. 
An  overwhelming  public  sentiment  demands  that  this  humiliation 
and  loss  shall  cease.  If  our  industrial  interests  are  to  prosper,  if 
our  commerce  is  to  be  sustained,  extended  and  increased,  we  must 
cease  to  be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation  or  people  for  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets. 

Doubtless  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  they  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
immense  capital  invested  by  foreign  steamship  companies,  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  compete.  These  obstacles  will  con- 
stantly increase,  for  every  year  adds  largely  to  the  capital  thus 
invested.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  promptly.  We 
have  tried  the  do-nothing  policy  long  enough.  Its  results  are 
before  us,  and  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Shall  we  accept  as 
inevitable  our  present  humiliating  and  unprofitable  position,  or 
shall  we  use  means  at  command  to  regain  our  lost  power  and 
prestige  on  the  ocean  ?  Shall  we  give  that  Protection  and  en- 
couragement to  our  shipping  interests  that  other  nations  give  to 
theirs,  and  which  we  freely  give  to  all  our  other  great  interests  ?  Or 
shall  we,  by  continued  neglect,  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  destroyed  ? 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject  may  be  read,  just  now,  with  great  profit.  The  second 
act  passed  by  the  First  Congress,  July  4,  1789,  was  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American  shipping  by  the  imposition  of  a  discriminat- 
ing duty  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  Asiatic  trade,  notably  on 
teas  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  third  act  passed  by  that  Congress,  July  20,  1789,  imposed 
discriminating  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  entering  our 
ports,  as  follows  : 


Cents. 

American  vessels per  ton     06 

American-built  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners do.        30 

All  other  vessels do.         50 

The  same  Congress  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  prohibited 
any  but  American  vessels  from  wearing  the  American  flag. 

The  men  who  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
left  no  doubt  of  their  purpose  to  protect  its  interests  on  the  water 
as  well  as  on  the  land.  So  great  was  the  development  of  our 
ship-building  and  shipping  interests  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  those  acts  that  we  sold  ships  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  to  foreigners,  and  our  merchant  marine  soon  became 
the  pride  of  every  citizen  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Voicing  the  national  sentiment  in  1825,  Daniel  Webster  said: 
"  We  have  a  ccmmerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies 
which  take  no  law  from  superior  force."  How  like  bitter  irony 
these  words  would  sound  in  1889.  The  brilliancy  of  our  achieve- 
ments on  the  ocean  begat  overconfidence,  and,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  Free-Trade,  Congress  on  the  24th  of  May,  1828,  passed 
an  act  withdrawing  all  Protection  from  our  shipping  interest, 
and  opening  our  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  our  own.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  merchant 
marine  continued  to  be  prosperous  so  long  as  wooden  vessels 
were  the  only  vehicles  of  commerce  and  other  nations  refrained 
from  paying  heavy  subsides  to  their  ships.  But  when  iron 
steamers  took  the  place  of  wooden  sail-vessels,  and  European 
Governments  began  to  pour  their  contributions  into  the  treasuries 
of  their  steamship  companies,  the  decadence  of  American  ship- 
ping began  and  has  continued  ever  since.  No  other  result  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  When  we  opened  our  ports  to 
the  vessels  of  the  world,  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  equality 
and  Free-Trade,  other  nations  seized  the  advantages  thus  offered, 
and  at  once  began  the  system  of  liberal  subsidies,  while  this  na- 
tion left  her  citizens  to  compete  unaided  against  foreign  ship- 
owners backed  by  the  power  and  financial  aid  of  their  Govern- 
ments. The  total  amount  which  has  thus  been  contributed  to  aid 
in  sweeping  our  commerce  from  the  ocean  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  the  following  conservative  statement  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  our  people  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  their  heroic 
but  vain  efforts  to  maintain  a  respectable  merchant-marine. 

From  1830  to  1885  Great  Britain  paid  out  of  her  treasury  to 
«team-ship  companies  for  mail  contracts  and  subsidies  over  $250,  - 
000,000,  and  since  1885  she  has  paid  annually  an  average  of 
$3,750,000. 

The  Italian  Government  pays  an  anuual  subsidy  of  $1,570,000. 


•ance  pays  a  graduated  bounty  for  construction  of  vessels 
$2  to  $12  per  ton  and  also  a  bounty  per  mile  run.  The 
sums  asked  for  in  the  French  budgets  of  1888  and  1889  under 
these  heads  amounted  to  about  $1,650,000 ;  the  annual  outlay  from 
1881  to  1886  is  stated  at  about  $3,500,000. 

Germany  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  her  steam-ships, 
paying,  as  has  been  stated,  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  to  a  single 
line  which  has  supplanted  an  unsubsidized  American  line  formerly 
running  between  New  York  and  Bremen. 

Spain  pays  a  bounty  of  $6  on  the  tonnage  built  in  that  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  the  established  regulations,  and  provides 
for  a  rebate  of  duties  on  articles  imported  for  the  construction  of 
vessels.  Her  annual  compensation  for  ocean  mails  is  said  to  be 
over  $1,000,000. 

The  United  States  alone,  of  the  great  commercial  nations, 
while  encouraging  railroads  by  liberal  grants  and  subsidies  and 
Protecting  her  coastwije  and  internal  commerce  and  all  her  home 
industries,  has  utterly  neglected  and  abandoned  her  great  foreign 
maritime  interests,  even  declining  to  pay  fair  rates  for  services 
rendered  by  vessels  of  the  United  States,  although  Congress  had 
appropriated  money  for  the  purpose. 

American  merchants,  ship-builders,  and  ship-owners  ask  no 
special  advantages.  Give  them  au  equal  chance  and  they  will 
hold  their  own  against  all  competitors.  But  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected long  to  maintain  the  unequal  contest  against  foreign  capi- 
tal, backed  by  foreign  treasuries.  Some  of  our  broad-minded  and 
patriotic  citizens  are  still  struggling  to  maintain  a  few  lines,  by 
which  direct  communication  is  kept  open,  notably  with  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  China  and  Japan.  The  line  to 
Brazil  has  to  contend  with  the  ships  of  England,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  all  of  which  are  heavily  subsidized  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  commerce  of  their  respective  countries.  The  lines 
to  the  West  Indies  come  in  direct  competition  with  Spanish  ships 
running  between  Havana,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Quebec,  and 
receiving  govermental  bounties  amounting  to  $20,307  per  round 
trip. 

American  vessels  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Asiatic 
ports,  and  receiving  mail  compensation  of  only  $14,446.32  a  year, 
have  to  compete  with  the  subsidized  ships  of  England  and  other 
countries,  and  especially  with  the  new  line  recently  established  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preying  upon  our  commerce,  both  on  land 
and  sea.  This  latest  and  boldest  attack  upon  our  transportation 
interests  is  backed  by  subsidies  of  $300,000  per  annum,  on  the  line 
between  Port  Moody,  in  British  Columbia,  and  China  and  Japan, 
and  $500,000  per  annum  on  the  Atlantic  line  between  Liverpool 


and  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  The  railroad  which  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  these  two  steamer  lines,  and  thus  gives  a 
through  route  from  Liverpool  to  China,  has  been  aided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $165,548,000,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  paid  to  foreign 
steamers  for  carrying  our  mails  $396,583.81,  and  to  our  own 
steamers  only  $109,828.04. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  how  these  unequal  contests  will  end  if 
our  Government  maintains  its  position  of  supine  indifference  ? 

The  evil  and  its  cause  are  both  apparent.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
It  cannot  be  found  in  a  re-enactment  of  the  legislation  of  1789, 
because  treaties  stand  in  the  way,  and  it  would  not  now  be  ex- 
pedient, even  if  we  had  no  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Granting  American  registers  to  foreign-built  ships  for  foreign 
trade  would  have  but  little  effect,  and  besides  it  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  Protection  to  American  industries. 

The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  cost  of  building  ships  as  in 
running  them  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor  supplemented 
by  immense  foreign  bounties.  So  far  as  materials  for  ship-building  are 
concerned,  no  nation  has  any  natural  advantages  over  us.  Our  iron, 
coal,  and  timber  are  as  cheap,  abundant,  and  accessible  as  in  any 
other  country.  Our  mechanics  are  unsurpassed  in  skill,  and  the 
matchless  genius  of  our  inventors  is  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
If  it  costs  somewhat  more  to  build  a  ship  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe,  because  American  labor  is  better  paid,  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed,  it  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  rather  than  regret.  If  ship- 
building will  not  command  the  labor  of  our  people,  as  other  in- 
dustries do,  it  is  because  that  industry,  beiug  wholly  unprotected, 
has  gone  into  foreign  hands,  while  the  beneficent  American  policy 
of  Protection  has  been  thrown  around  our  other  industries.  The 
same  policy  wisely  applied  to  ship-building  and  shipping  interests 
-would  produce  like  results  as  in  our  manufacturing  industries. 
Th  is  statement  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  our  internal  and 
coastwise  trade,  which  is  thoroughly  Protected,  and  hence  in  a 
most  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition.  While  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  the  cost  of 
transportatio  n  has  decreased,  until  our  lake,  river,  and  coastwise 
commerce  is  conducted  as  cheaply  as  is  like  commerce  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  causes  of  prosperity  in  our  domestic  shipping  interests, 
and  the  causes  which  have  brought  our  foreign  merchant  marine 
to  its  present  deplorable  and  humiliating  condition,  clearly  indi- 
pate  the  remedy  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter. 
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npHERE  IS  NO  PARAGRAPH  in  the  new  Tariff  bill  which  has  been  so 
persistently  and  so  bitterly  opposed,  and  there  is  none  which  appeals 
for  support  with  such  irresistible  force  to  all  Protectionists,  as  the 
paragraph  which  levies  an  increased  duty  upon  tin  plate.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  change,  I  will  say 
that  in  1889  we  imported  360.000  tons  of  tin  and  terne  plates  from  Great 
Britain^  of  the  foreign  value  of  $21,002,209,  upon  which  duties  were  paid 
amounting  to  $7,279,459.  All  these  plates  came  from  one  locality,  and 
we  took  three-quarters  of  their  entire  output.  I  have  already  given  the 
reasons  why  these  plates  were  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Our 
failure  results  solely  from  defective  Tariff  legislation,  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  remedy. 

Tin  plates  are  simply  thin  iron  or  steel  sheets,  cleaned  in  an  acid  bath 
and  coated  with  tin.  The  coating  process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in 
dipping  the  sheets  alternately  into  palm  or  some  other  oil  and  then  into 
the  molten  tin.  If  the  tin  plate  industry  should  be  fully  established  in 
the  U.  S.,  as  it  can  be,  it  would  give  employment  to  at  least  70,000  people. 

We  enter  the  competitive  race  for  this  product  with  no  disadvantages  ex- 
cept the  want  of  experience.  We  can  and  do  roll  the  iron  and  steel  sheets ;  all 
the  sources  of  supply  of  block  tin  are  open  to  us,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  which 
Congress  is  alone  responsible  that  we  are  dependent  upon  foreigners  for 
our  entire  supply  of  this  exceedingly  useful  article.  In  almost  every  other 
direction  the  development  of  our  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  has  been 
remarkable. 

For  instance,  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  3,700,000  tons,  or  147  pounds  per  capita,  in  1880,  to  nearly  10,000,000 
tons,  or  313  pounds  per  capita,  in  1890.  This  surprising  exhibit  is  but  an 
indication  of  similar  growth  in  every  department  of  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion, with  the  exceptions  I  have  named.  As  the  metal  schedule  of  the  ex- 
isting Tariff  act  is,  from  a  Protective  standpoint,  with  the  exception  I  have 
referred  to,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  of  any,  this  wonderful  ex- 
pansion affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Protective  sys- 
tem, and  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argument  in  behalf  of  the  continuance 
and  enlargement  of  that  policy.  I  deem  it  necessary,  however,  in  view  of 
the  importance  which  this  proposed  change  in  rates  has  assumed  in  public 


estimation,  that  the  objection  urged  against  its  imposition  should  be  clearly 
set  forth  and  definitely  answered. 

I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that  our  people  are  to-day  and  have  been 
for  years  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  iron  or  steel  they  purchase  in  the 
form  of  tin  and  terne  plates  than  in  any  other  form.  Senators  upon  the  other 
side  say,  Why  then  do  we  not  make  tin  plate  here  ?  For  the  reason  that  the 
Welsh  and  English  ironmasters  control  this  market,  and  whenever  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  commence  its  production  here  the  price  goes  down,  as  it 
did  in  1873  and  1879,  when  such  attempts  were  made. 

It  is  urged  that  the  effect  of  the  additional  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound 
will  be  to  largely  increase  the  cost  of  tin  plate  to  the  American  consumers. 
To  this  I  answer  :  That  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  American  compe- 
tition had  been  insured  by  a  Protective  duty.  Foreign  manufacturers  and 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  Average  Prices  /or  twelve  years,  from  1878  to  1889, 
of  Tin  Plates,  Galvanized  Iron  Sheets,  Steel  Rails  and  Cut  Nails. 
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1878  

Cents. 
5.55 
5.87 
6.25 
5.78 
5.78 
5.78 
5.20 
5.20 
5.32 
5.09 
5.55 
5.32 

s.     d. 
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19     li 
15    41 
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s.     d. 
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21     8 
24     9i 
19     9i 
19  10i 
19  Hi 
18     3 
16     9f 
16     5i 
16     7 
17     6 
18    0 

Cents. 
6i 
7f 
7f 

H 
7* 
6i 
6* 
Bf 
4f 
4f 
4f 
41 

$42.25 
48.25 
67.25 
61.12i 
48.50 
37.75 
30.75 
28.50 
34.50 
37.12i 
29.87i 
29.25 

$2.31 
2.69 
3.68 
3.09 
3.47 
3.06 
2.39 
2.33 
2.27 
2.30 
2.03 
2.00 

1879  

1880  

1881   

1882  

1883            

1884     

1885  

1886           

1887  

1888 

1889  

Average  for  12  yrs. 

Percentage  of  price 
of    1889    below 
average  price. 

5.56 

15     1 

19     1 

5.9 

$41.26 

$2.63 

4.5 

9.9 

5.7 

28.3 

29.1 

24.1 

importers  have  taken  advantage  of  their  complete  control  of  the  American 
market  to  maintain  prices  at  a  higher  level  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  This  is  shown  conclusively  by  Table  I  comparing  prices  of 
tin  plate  for  a  series  of  twelve  years  with  the  prices  of  galvanized  iron 
sheets,  steel  rails  and  cut  nails  for  the  same  period.  The  difference  in  the 
relative  percentages  of  decline  is  very  marked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  price  of  charcoal  tin  plate  for  the  year  1889 
in  the  United  States  was  but  4i  per  cent,  below  the  average  for  the  whole 
period  of  12  years,  disclosing  a  significant  constancy,  while  the  decline 
upon  the  other  articles  mentioned,  where  the  American  manufacturer  was 


brought  in  competition  with  the  foreign  producer,  was  very  much  greater. 
On  galvanized  iron  sheets,  which  compete  with  tin  plate  for  many  uses,  the 
average  price  for  the  same  12  years  was  5.9  cenjs  per  pound,  and  the  average 
price  in  1889  was  4J  cents,  the  price  in  1889  being  28.3  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  for  the  whole  period.  Compare  this  with  a  reduction  of  but  4^ 
per  cent,  on  tin  plates.  The  average  price  of  steel  rails  for  the  same  12  years 
was  $41.26  per  ton,  while  tke  price  in  1889  was  $29.25  per  ton,  or  a  decline 
of  29. 1  per  cent.  The  price  of  cut  nails,  upon  which  the  Tariff  rate  was 
prohibitory  for  the  whole  period,  was  2.63  cents  per  pound,  while  the  price 
for  1889  was  2  cents  a  pound,  or  a  reduction  in  that  year  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  whole  term  of  24. 1  per  cent. 

Table  II.— Manufacturers1  Wholesale  Prices  of  Tinware,  with  Present  Duty  on 
Tin  Plates,  and  Cost  of  Same  if  Whole  of  Proposed  Increased  Duty  of  1.2 
Cents  per  Pound  is  Added,  Together  with  the  Present  Retail  Prices. 
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Size. 

Cost,  per  dozen. 

Cost,  each, 
present  duty. 
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of  same,  each. 

Coffee  pots,  hinged  covers. 
Buckets  covered  

3  q  uarts  

$1.10 
.75 
•  12K 
.18% 
1.42 
1.23 

1.75 

1.44 
1.80 

3.30 
3.75 
1.40 
1.00 
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.42 
.55 

.75 
1.60 

2.10 
1.15 
.44 
.25 
.20 
4.50 

Cts. 
9.1 
6.2 
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12 
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27 
81 
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1      4 

2      0 
12 
8 
4 
8 
2      8 

Cts. 
10.6 
7.5 
1.4 
1.8 
13.8 
11.8 

16.8 

13.5 
17.4 

30.3 
84.9 
13.8 
9.5 
22.6. 
4.1 
5.3 

6.9 
14 

19.4 
10.4 
4.1 
2.3 
1.7 
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25 
15 
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5 
35 
30 
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50 
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50 
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40 
15 
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15 
20 

20 
25 

40 
20 
10 
10 
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do       

Cups    .  .             .        

^  pint.  .  . 

Do  

1  pint  

Dish  pans  

12  quarts  

Dish  Kettles  

10  quarts  

Milk  kettles,  improved  side 
handles  .  .   . 

4  quarts  

Dinner   kettles,   trays  and 
cups  

3  quarts  

Do      

4  quarts.  .  . 

Square  dinner  kettles,  tray, 
flask  and  cup  

No.  1.  .  . 

Do  

No.  2  

Tea  kettles,  straight  

3  quarts  

Oil  cans,  improved  

2  quarts  

Lard  cans,  improved  
Dairy  pans   1C               .... 

5  gals.  (40  Ibs)  .  . 
4  quarts  

Milk  pans,  IX  

do      

Pudding    pans,     1C,    re- 
tinned  

do      

Rinsing  pans,  1C,  retinned  . 
Dish   pans,   IX,   deep,  re- 
tinned.       .        

10  quarts  

14  quarts  

Sauce  pans,  retinned  

4  quarts  

TV^ash  bowls  

No.  7  (lljjf  inch) 
1  pint  

Dippers,  1C  

Pie  plates  '.  

9-  inch  

Sprinklers  

10  quarts  
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For  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  three  articles  in 
common  use,  upon  which  the  duty  during  the  whole  period  has  been  Pro- 
tective, and  these  show  a  decline  in  price  of  from  24  to  29  per  cent,  as 
against  a  decline  of  4^  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  tin  plate.  Further  exami- 
nation would  show  that  the  price  of  tin  plate  has  been  nure  successfully 
sustained  than  that  of  any  other  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel.  While 
imported  iron  and  steel  sheets  coated  with  lead  are  selling,  as  I  have 
shown,  at  from  6  to  7-J-  cents  per  pound,  iron  or  steel  sheets  of  correspond- 
g  gauges  coated  with  zinc  of  American  production,  are  sold  at  4.22  to 
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4.87  cents  per  pound.     This  contrast  shows  the  relative  effect  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  Protective1  duties.  A 

This  allegation  demands  careful  examination.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  which  has  baen  carefully  prepared,  giving  the  prices  of  all  the  tin 
utensils  in  ordinary  use  by  all  classes  of  our  people.  This  table  (Table  II) 
shows  the  wholesale  price,  the  size,  the  weight  of  each,  and  the  sum  which 
would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each  by  the  1.2  cents  per  pound  additional 
duty,  and  also  the  present  retail  price. 

The  wholesale  prices  are  taken  from  the  price-lists  of  reputable  manu- 
facturers in  Baltimore,  and  the  retail  prices  were  obtained  from  a  well 
known  establishment  in  Washington. 

This  table  is  in  itself  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  larger 
duties  on  tin  plate  will  augment  the  price  of  any  article  of  tinware  to  the 
purchaser  for  use. 

Take  for  instance  a  pint  tin  cup,  which  seems  to  be  the  article  which 
troubles  our  friends  on  the  other  side  most.  They  cost  at  wholesale  18J 
cents  per  dozen,  which  is  a  trifle  over  a  cent  and  a  half  each,  and  they 
weigh  3J  ounces,  and  if  the  whole  duty  were  hereafter  to  be  added,  the 
total  cost  would  be  1.8  cents  each,  and  they  sell  at  retail  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  at  5  cents  each.  Does  any  Senator  seriously  believe  that  any- 
thing^will  be  added  to  the  price  of  a  tin  cup  to  the  purchaser  at  retail  on 
account  of  this  increase  in  cost  at  wholesale  (if  it  should  take  place)  of 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  on  each  cup  ? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Gray]  made  a  touching  appeal  to  us  the 
other  day  in  behalf  of  the  canners  cf  fruit  in  Delaware,  begging  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  great  impositions  placed  upon  them  by  this  bill. 
It  must  have  escaped  the  attention  of  that  Senator  that  we  propose  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  sugar  2  cents  per  pound  for  his  friends,  and  if  they  use  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  in  a  3-pound  can,  as  they  may  occasionally,  we 
save  them  36  cents  per  dozen  on  canned  fruits,  as  against  a  possible  in- 
crease of  6  cents  per  dozen  in  the  cost  of  the  cans. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  new  burden  is  imposed  the  destruction  it  would 
cause  would  be  unavailing,  as  tin  plate  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States;  that  it  has  never  been  made  successfully  outside  of  a  small  dis- 
trict in  Great  Britain,  and  that  all  attempts  to  promote  its  production  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  even  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  have 
resulted  in  failure.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Welsh  people  have  such  a  pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  or  knowledge  of  this  manufacture  as  to  make  its  success- 
ful production  elsewhere  impossible. 

The  experience  of  Germany  is  the  best  answer  to  this.  The  produc- 
tion of  tin  plates  in  that  country  in  1884  was  12,100  tons;  in  1886,  13,600 
tons;  in  1887,  16,720  tons;  in  1888,  18,231;  in  1889,  nearly  20,000  tons. 
The  importations  into  Germany  from  Great  Britain,  which  in  1884 
amounted  to  5417  tons,  had  been  reduced  in  1890  to  about  2000  tons.  The 
Germans  do  not  use  as  large  an  amount  of  tin  plate  as  we  do,  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  German  manufacturers  have  secured 
the  control  of  the  German  market. 

I  have  here — but  will  not  stop  to  read  it — a  statement  taken  from  a 
French  newspaper  showing  that  the  production  of  tin  plates  in  France  last 
year  was  more  than  14,000  tons,  or  nearly  the  whole  amount  consumed  in 
that  country.  In  fact,  every  other  nation  with  energy  and  skill  is  engaged 
in  making  its  own  tin  plates,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  that  Senators  upon 
the  other  side  should  in  this  respect  so  persistently  discourage  every  at- 
tempt to  place  American  producers  on  an  equality  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

I  agree  fully  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Allison],  who  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  this  duty 
will  be  to  transfer  this  industry  from  Wales  to  the  United  States,  and  fur- 
nish us  with  cheaper  and  better  tin  plate. 
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SHALL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  BE  ABANDONED,  AND 
AMERICAN   MARKETS  BE  SURRENDERED? 

IT  is  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  one  hundred  million  dollars,  by  lowering 
the  barriers  between  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  the  well-paid 
labor  of  the  United  States.  Labor  has  made  America,  and  owns  it. 
Any  changes  in  our  fiscal  policy  must  be  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting and  stimulating  the  labor  of  this  country.  The  removal  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  customs  duties  would  have  the  opposite 
effect.  It  cannot  be  done  without  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to  the 
low  level  of  foreign  wages,  and  without  the  destruction  of  flourishing 
industries,  which  now  give  plenty  and  comfort  to  millions  of  house- 
holds. //  would  make  the  three  millions  of  men  now  employed  in 
manufactures  competing  producers  instead  of  buyers  of  food,  and 
thus  bring  ruin  upon  our  farmers. 

The  people  must  decide  how  this  reduction  of  revenue  shall  be 
made.  The  American  policy  of  protection  must  either  be  sustained 
or  abolished.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  A  part  of  the  pro- 
tected labor  of  the  country  cannot  be  selected  for  destruction,  and  a 
part  left.  The  policy  which  has  promoted  our  metal  industries,  and 
given  us  cheap  iron  and  steel,  and  that  has  established  textile  mills 
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and  given  us  cheap  clothing,  has  likewise  developed  our  mines  and 
increased  our  flocks.  It  has  also,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson, //#<:<•</ 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  our  farmers,  and  given  them  the 
incalculable  benefits  of  home  markets. 

TARIFF,  OR  WAR  TAXES  ? 

The  real  question  the  country  has  to  face  is  :  Shall  the  revenue 
be  reduced  by  lowering  the  license  which  foreigners  have  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  American  markets,  or  shall  it  be  reduced  by  abolishing 
internal  taxes,  which  originated  in  war,  and  have  never  been  levied  in 
this  country  except  for  war  purposes? 

Free-traders  demand  that  $100,000,000  revenue  shall  come  off  the 
customs  duties  on  "  necessities."  How  is  this  reduction  to  be  dis- 
tributed ? 

FREE  RAW  MATERIALS. 

First.  They  demand  "  free  raw  materials."  What  are  these 
articles  ?  How  much  will  the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  How  will  the 
removal  of  duties  now  imposed  affect  American  labor?  These  are 
fair  questions,  and  must  be  answered  fairly.  The  chief  items  on  the 
list  of  raw  materials  are  flax,  flax-seed,  wool,  coal  and  iron  ore.  Take 
every  dollar  of  the  present  duty  off  these  articles,  and  you  reduce  the 
revenue  less  than  $10,000,000. 

In  many  States  the  flax  and  kindred  industries  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. To  destroy  our  wool  industry,  by  admitting  wool  free, 
would  materially  lessen  the  income  of  over  one  million  American 
farmers.  In  five  years  it  would  destroy  the  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  now  yields  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and,  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  sheep,  it  would  increase  the  price  of 
mutton  as  a  food. 

Transfer  the  mining  of  coal  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  iron  ore  to  Spain 
and  Cuba,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  miners  would 
be  compelled  to  crowd  into  other  occupations  or  starve. 

CRUDE  MANUFACTURES. 

Second.  The  customs  duties  would  also  have  to  be  removed  from 
crude  manufactures.  What  are  these  articles  ?  How  much  will  the 
revenue  be  reduced  ?  How  will  the  removal  of  these  duties  affect 
American  labor  ?. 

The  list  includes  many  chemical  products,  pig-iron,  scrap-iron, 
salt,  lumber  and  a  number  of  minor  articles  required  for  advanced 
manufactures.  The  revenue  thus  taken  off  would  be  less  than 


$8,000,000.  If  all  raw  materials  and  all  crude  manufactures  were 
put  on  the  free  list,  as  proposed,  the  total  reduction  of  revenue 
would  be  less  than  $18,000,000. 

Under  a  protective  tariff  our  chemical  industries  have  flourished, 
and  the  number  employed  has  increased  from  6,000  in  1860,  to  prob- 
ably 40,000  in  1887.  In  this  time  every  product  has  been  cheapened. 
Under  the  protective  tariff,  the  production  of  pig-iron  has  increased 
over  six-fold.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  has  steadily  declined.  To 
put  pig-iron  on  the  free  list  would  deprive  of  employment  vast  num- 
bers of  the  half  million  people  engaged  in  our  metal  industries,  aud 
lower  the  wages  of  those  remaining  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  wages. 

Once  in  the  history  of  the  country — 1808  to  1813 — we  tried  free 
salt,  with  most  ruinous  results.  The  works  were  abandoned,  foreign 
prices  were  advanced,  and  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  the 
foreign  supply  was  cut  off  altogether. 

In  1860  we  produced  13,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  the  price  was 
eighteen  cents  per  bushel.  We  now  produce  40,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  price  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  protec- 
tive period. 

FREE  TRADE  AT  LAST. 

But  after  putting  raw  materials  and  crude  manufactures  on  the 
free  list,  and  ruining  industries  which  distribute  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  among  our  working-people,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the 
duties  $18,000,000,  the  tariff  reformers  must  get  rid  of  $82,000,000 
more  revenue  in  some  other  way.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  revenues  are  not  reduced  by  cutting 
down  tariff  duties.  As  the  barriers  against  an  i'nflux  of  foreign 
products  are  lowered,  importations  and  revenues  increase.  Proof  of 
this  is  found  in  our  experience  under  the  tariff  reductions  of  1883. 
The  only  sure  way  to  reduce  tariff  revenues  is  to  place  imported 
articles  on  the  free  list,  which  is  really  the  aim  of  those  who  now 
so  vigorously  assail  our  protective  policy  from  the  ambush  of  a 
Treasury  surplus. 

Will  they  strike  down  the  woolen  industry  ?  The  wool  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  have  invested  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  give  employment  to  thousands  of  operatives, 
among  whom  they  annually  distribute  in  wages  more  than  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  are  the  only  consumers  of  the  domestic 
wool  clip,  for  which  they  pay  our  farmers  about  $60,000,000 
every  year 


Will  the  blow,  then,  fall  on  the  silk  manufacturers,  who  employ  a 
capital  exceeding  $25,000,000,  and  pay  annually  more  than  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  30,000  operatives  ?  American  silks 
made  and  used  in  this  country  last  year,  kept  at  home  among  our 
own  people  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  which,  but  for  pro- 
tection, would  have  been  sent  to  Europe  for  foreign  silks. 

Or  shall  the  steel  and  iron  industries — the  most  important  of 
all  our  manufactures — be  paralyzed  ?  When  the  country  depended 
on  England  for  axes,  mechanical  tools,  cutlery,  and  the  numberless 
necessities  of  the  shop,  the  farm  and  the  household,  prices  were 
double  those  now  ruling,  while  the  articles  supplied  were  vastly 
inferior.  Shall  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  now  invested 
in  these  industries  remain  unproductive,  and  the  army  of  workmen 
now  employed  stand  idle  until  necessity  forces  them  to  accept  the 
low  wages  paid  to  European  laborers — a  contingency  against  which 
our  tariff  is  the  only  barrier  ? 

But  upon  all  importations  of  woolens,  silks,  iron  and  steel,  in  1886, 
we  collected  less  than  $56,000,000  revenue.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  $82,000,000  required  to  be  taken  from  the  duties 
on  manufactured  articles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $26,000,000  on  other  protected  industries. 

In  the  same  year,  1886,  there  was  collected  about  $25,000,000 
from  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware  and  china,  glass  and 
glassware,  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  rice,  live  animals, 
barley,  hay  and  hops. 

Shall  protection  on  all  these  articles  be  removed,  with  the  result- 
ing embarrassment  to  those  now  employed  in  their  production,  at 
the  demand  of  a  free  trade  propaganda  which  makes  the  presence  of 
a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  the  pretext  for  transferring  the  very  life- 
blood  of  American  industries  to  men  beyond  the  sea,  jealous  of  our 
growing  strength,  envious  of  our  accumulating  wealth,  and  chagrined 
at  our  prowess  and  independence? 

Shall  these  enemies  of  American  enterprise  and  progress  succeed 
in  their  efforts  to  wreck  our  industries,  throw  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  worktngmen  out  of  employment,  and  reduce  the  earnings  of 
those  who  can  obtain  work  to  the  dead  level  of  European  wages  ? 

THE  FRUITS  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1860  was  sixteen  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  one-half  of  which  was  destroyed  during  the 


Civil  War.  In  June,  1887,  our  wealth  touched  the  imperial  figures 
of  sixty  thousand  millions,  earning  seven  millions  each  day.  In  1860 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  was  $415  per  capita  ;  in  1887,  $1,000 
per  capita.  In  these  years  of  protection  the  United  States  has 
earned  oi>er  one-half  of  the  sum  added  to  the  world's  wealth  during 
that  time.  We  nearly  equal  Great  Britain  in  production  of  iron,  and 
excel  her  in  the  production  of  steel.  In  1860  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000  ;  in  1887  to  $7,000,000,000. 
Our  total  industries  now  amount  to  $11,000,000,000.  The  Western 
States  manufactured  nearly  as  much  in  1887  as  the  whole  country  in 
1860.  The  Southern  States  alone  now  make  10  per  cent,  more  pig- 
iron  than  was  made  in  the  United  States  in  1860.  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  England  by  more  than 
one-half,  and  our  trade  is  double  that  of  England.  England  has 
increased  her  commerce  less  than  six  times  since  1860  ;  the  United 
States  has  increased  her  commerce  more  than  six  times.  While  Eng- 
land has  increased  her  export  trade  four  times,  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  have  increased  eight  times.  In  these  years,  from  the 
third  producing  power,  we  have  risen  to  the  first.  Up  to  1860  the  en- 
tire exports  of  the  United  States  were  $9,000,000,000  ;  since  then 
they  have  amounted  to  $14,000,000,000. 

Protection  has  practically  created  many  great  industries  since 
1860 — crockery,  silk,  steel  rails,  etc. — employing  countless  laborers, 
and  distributing  thousands  of  millions  of  money  among  our  people. 
From  no  steel  rails  produced  in  1867,  we  have  risen  to  1,764,000 
tons  produced  in  1886,  cheapening  the  cost  of  rails,  enabling  us  to 
increase  our  railroads  from  30,000  miles  to  135,000,  and  reducing 
cost  of  transportation  to  less  than  half  what  it  is  in  England.  We 
have  now  more  miles  of  railroad  than  all  Europe,  with  rolling-stock 
worth  nine  times  the  merchant  marine  of  England,  and  our  inland 
trade  is  twenty  times  greater  than  her  foreign  commerce. 

Protection,  by  creating  home  markets,  has  increased  the  value  of 
our  farms  from  $6,645,046,007  in  1860,  to  $10,192,006,776  in  1880. 
It  has  in  the  same  time  increased  our  farm  products  from  $1,675,- 
724,972  to  $3,726,321,422.  Of  this  vast  increase  less  than  one-tenth 
has  been  exported,  more  than  nine-tenths  have  been  consumed  at  home. 
The  want  of  an  adequate  home  market  for  our  wheat  has  put  our 
wheat  growers  at  the  mercy  of  half-civilized  India.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  diminish  production  or  increase  the  home  market. 

Protection  has  maintained  the   high   standard  of   wages  in  the 


United  States.  They  are  double  those  of  England.  If  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  would  live  as  English  laborers  do,  he  could  save  37  per 
cent,  of  his  wages.  They  save  only  2  per  cent,  of  their  wages. 
American  people  should  not,  and  will  not,  submit  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  wages  prevailing  in  other  countries.  They  decrease  the  pur- 
!  chasing  power  and  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Free  trade 
in  England  meant  cheap  bread,  and  has  ruined  her  farmers.  Free 
trade  in  this  country  means  cheap  labor \  diminished  power  to  consume, 
low  prices  for  farm  products,  and  in  the  end  ruin  for  our  farmers. 

Protection  has  increased  the  savings  of  our  people.  There  is 
deposited  in  the  savings-banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
$506,000,000,  which  is  $100,000,000  more  than  the  entire  accumula- 
tions in  the  savings-banks  of  England  in  four  centuries. 

Protection  has  diversified  as  well  as  created  industries.  It  has 
opened  new  and  fruitful  fields  for  the  employment  of  women.  It 
has  enriched  and  educated  our  people,  and  qualified  them  for  the 
duties  of  freemen.  High  wages  have  made  happy  homes  and  good 
citizens.  There  never  was  on  this  earth  a  people  so  free,  so  prosper- 
ous, and  with  such  splendid  possibilities,  as  the  sixty  millions  that 
dwell  in  this  Republic.  Shall  the  protective  policy  which  has  accom- 
plished this  be  overthrown  ? 

WAR   TAXES. 

The  abolition  of  internal  taxes  on  tobacco  and  spirits  used  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  etc.,  with  such  changes  in  the  present  tariff  as 
may  be  made  judiciously  in  the  interest  of  American  labor  and 
industries,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a 
reduction  of  revenue.  Internal  taxes  on  our  own  industries  serve  to 
perpetuate  monopolies  and  enrich  the  few.  They  are  finally  paid 
chiefly  by  our  working-people  in  the  increased  cost  of  tobacco 
medicines,  and  numberless  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  in  daily 
use,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  alcohol  is  indispensable,  while 
tariff  duties  are  chiefly  paid  by  foreigners  for  the  right  to  sell  in  our 
markets.  They  excite  dangerous  hostility  to  our  own  government 
among  our  own  people,  and  deprive  the  States  of  an  important 
source  of  local  revenue.  They  finally  encourage  the  use  of  inferior 
and  dangerous  substitutes  for  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  in  which  it  is  an  essential  ingredient. 

The  issue  is  now  squarely  presented  :  Shall  w«  have  Free  Trade, 
or  shall  we  reduce  the  War  Taxes  ? 


PERTINENT  QUESTIONS  BY  ROBERT  P.  PORTER- 
HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  ANSWERED. 

Why  an  official  report  recently  published  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  shows  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  British  workmen  in  London  go  to  school  every  morning  without  a  mouthful 
of  food  ? 

Why  halfpenny  (one  cent)  dinners  for  school  children  failed  in  Birmingham  and  other  industrial 
centres,  because  the  children  could  not  procure  money  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Why  thousands  of  men  are  constantly  walking  the  streets  of  the  great  industrial  centres 
without  food  or  work  ? 

Why  more  than  1,000,000  in  a  population  of  35,000,000  are  out  of  work  under  free  trade  ? 

Why  does  John  Bright  admit  that  under  free  trade  the  English  farmer  has  lost  in  recent 
years  $ijOoo,ooo,ooo? 

Why  does  Joseph  Arch  admit  that  in  fifteen  years  800,000  persons  have  given  up  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ? 

Why  have  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  gainful  occupation  in  England  decreased  in 
fifteen  years  from  14,786,875  to  11,187,564  ? 

Why  does  Mr.  Hoyle  say  that  the  forty-second  report  of  the  Registrar-General  shows  that ' '  one 
out  of  about  every  seven  of  our  population  end  their  days  as  paupers?  "  And,  turning  to  Ireland, 
why  did  one  in  every  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connanght  (population,  800,000)  apply  in  1886  for 
Poor  Law  Relief? 

Why  does  the  reports  of  the  British  Postmaster-General  show  that  in  1875  artisans  and  laborers 
constituted  22  84-100  per  cent,  of  the  depositors  in  Postal  Savings-Banks,  and  in  1882  only  17  8-10 
per  cent.  ? 

Why  do  women  working  at  the  forge  and  anvil  the  whole  week  making  nails  only  earn  $2.15? 

Why  do 
_.  -he  cond 
successful ? 

Why  has  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime  under  free  trade  increased  from  $30,000,000'.  1840 
to  $82,000,000  in  1881  ? 


down  the  wages  of  labor  and  increase  the  profits  of  monopolists  ? 

Why  does  one  iron  and  coal  firm  in  the  North  of  England  control  the  annual  output  of  more 
tons  of  iron  ore  than  the  total  annual  output  of  the  entire  Lake  Superior  regions  if  free  trade  does 
not  create  monopolies  ? 

Why  has  the  number  employed  in  the  five  principal  textile  industries  declined  from  919,817 
in  1861  to  883,303  in  1886  in  England,  and  the  number  so  employed  doubled  in  the  same  period 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Why  has  the  silk  industry  practically  gone  to  the  wall  ? 

Why  has  the  linen  industry  declined  in  England  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  increased  300  per 
cent,  in  protective  Germany  ? 

Why  have  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Germany 
increased  since  the  return  to  protection  40  per  cent.,  the  wages  paid  57  per  cent,  and  the  average 
paid  to  each  workman  17.4  per  cent.  ?  -\ 

Why  are  these  facts  substantially  true  in  many  other  industries  in  Germany  ?  C 

Why  has  Germany  increased  her  exports  of  manufactured  goods  under  protection  wnen  free- 
traders said  she  would  ruin  her  export  trade  by  returning  to  protection  ? 

Why  do  the  official  reports  of  British  consuls  inform  us  that  the  German  Empire  has  been  so 
benefited  by  protection  that  it  is  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  it  is  the  strongest  of  the  government's 
policies  ? 

If  protection  has  been  so  ruinous  to  the  United  States,  why  have  we,  in  twenty-five  years  of  it, 
increased  our  population  20,000,000 ?  Doubled  the  population  of  our  cities?  Increased  our  coal 


000,000  customers  in  the  cotton  industry  ?  Employ  35,000  instead  of  12,000  in  the  pottery,  stoneware 
and  glass  industries?  Employ  30,000  instead  of  6,000  in  the  chemical  industry?  Increased  our 
railway  mileage  from  30,000  to  130,000  miles?  Increased  the  number  of  our  farms  from  2,000,000  to 
4,000,000  ?  And  their  value  from  $6,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000  ?  Our  production  of  cereals,  from 
1,230,000,000  bushels  to  nearly  3,000,000,000  bushels?  Our  live-stock,  from  $1,000,000,000  to  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  ?  Our  flocks,  from  22,000,000  to  upward  of  50,000,000  ?  Our  wool  products,  from 
60,000,000  pounds  to  350,000,000  pounds  ?  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations, 
from  12,500,000  to  17,500,000  ?  And  our  aggregate  of  wealth  to  such  figures  that  it  makes  Americans 
dizzy  to  contemplate  the  totals,  and  fills  the  advocates  of  British  free  trade  with  envy,  hatred 
and  other  wrongful  passions  in  trying  to  explain  that  which  isn't  ?  Why  are  the  wages  of  the  la- 
borer higher  here  than  in  any  other  country  ?  Why  do  a  greater  percentage  of  workingmen  own 
their  homes  ?  Why  do  their  children  go  to  school  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ?  Why  is  labor  re- 
spected and  the  workingman  supported  in  every  legitimate  endeavor  to  better  his  condition  ?  Why 
do  a  greater  percentage  of  workmen  become  masters  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 
Why  do  the  intelligent  American  wage -earners,  as  a  rule,  support  protection  with  their  votes,  and 
defeat  free-traders  like  Hurd  and  Morrison  ?  Because  it  is  the  winning  cause  and  the  eauee  of  the 
American  people.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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TARIFF  LEGISLATION  FROM  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT, 


BY    A    SOUTHERN    PROTECTIONIST. 


rriHE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  was  framed  in  1787 ;  is  was  adopted, 
a  and  the  first  President  and  the  first  Congress  chosen  in  1789.  Seven 
years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  the  war;  there  was  peace  without  plenty, 
rest  without  recuperation.  Next  after  providing  for  the  qualification  of 
public  officers,  Congress  proceeded  to  devise  measures  for  raising  a  national 
revenue.  A  Tariff  act  was  passed,  and  a  duty  laid  upon  imports.  It  would 
seem  that  under  the  extraordinary  pressure  for  ready  money,  they  would 
have  devised  a  Tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  will  be  a  cruel  surprise  to  many 
modern  politicians  to  learn  that  another  object  lurked  in  the  minds  of  those 
old  statesmen.  The  preamble  to  the  act  makes  the  disclosure  that  "it  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures, that  duties  be  laid  upon  imported  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise." 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  agreeing  to  this  atrocious  preamble 
and  helping  to  foist  it  upon  the  infant  republic,  were  James  Madison, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Roger 
Sherman,  Abraham  Baldwin  and  many  others  representing  the  brains  and 
patriotism  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Not  a  few  of  the  members  of  that 
first  Congress  who  assisted  in  passing  the  first  Tariff  act,  with  its  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Protective  principle,  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 


dependence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  were  members  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution  itself.  Nor  is  this  all ;  President 
Washington  actually  signed  and  gave  life  to  the  act  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1789,  it  being  the  first  birth-day  of  the  new  Government.  More  yet  :  Some 
of  those  old  men  attaching  significance  to  the  intent  of  the  act  and  to  the 
day  upon  which  it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  unblushinaly  spoke  of  their 
work  as  the  Second  Declaration  of  Independance. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  the  first  Secretary  of  State.  They  were  members  of  the 
first  cabinet  of  George  Washington.  The  great  minds  of  these  two  men 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  vital  question  of  a  national  revenue  and  its 
relation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  Hamilton  earnestly  advo- 
cated a  Protective  Tariff,  and  declared  it  to  be  "necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures."  Mr. 
Jefferson  gave  out  that  '  'American  prohibitions  and  American  high  duties 
are  necessary  to  meet  foreign  high  duties  and  foreign  prohibitions,  and  to 
foster  American  industry. "  He  further  said :  "It  tends  to  place  manufact- 
urer and  the  farmer  alongside  of  each  other  !  "  In  accordance  with  these 
suggestions,  the  Second  Congress  and  its  successors  materially  increased  the 
rate  of  duties  as  first  laid.  Many  new  articles  were  added  to  the  schedules 
of  dutiable  goods.  It  was  a  cardinal  doctrine  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years  has  amply  borne  out  his  theory,  that  ' '  the 
internal  competition  which  takes  place  under  Protective  duties,  soon  does 
away  with  everything  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  article  to 
the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed ;  and  in  a 
national  view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price  is  more  than  compensated 
by  a  reduction  of  it."  In  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  we  know  that  an 
inspired  prophet  could  not  have  spoken  more  truly.  Hamilton  was  not  only 
a  master  of  finance,  but  a  genius  in  Statecraft.  In  his  brain  and  in  his 
conscience,  capacity  and  honesty  met  in  their  fulness.  By  his  advice  Con- 
gress assumed  the  debts  of  the  Confederation  and  the  debts  of  the  States  in- 
curred during  the  revolution.  The  Continental  money  was  also  redeemed. 
Webster,  speaking  of  these  things  in  after  years,  said  of  Hamilton:  "He 
smote  the  rock  of  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  burst 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its 
feet." 

As  early  as  1808  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  being  about  to  in- 
corporate a  manufacturing  company,  gave  vent  to  its  sentiments  in  a  flour- 
ishing preamble  reading  in  this  wise : 

"WHEREAS,  The  establishment  and  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  incentives  to 
industry,  and  as  being  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  of  the  surplus 
productions  of  the  agriculturist ;  and,  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled 
state  of  the  world,  their  establishment  in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient, 
but  politic  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign  nations,"  etc. 


Upon  the  delaration  of  war  in  1812,  Congress  with  a  strong  hand 
again  took  hold  of  the  Tariff.  Since  1789  the  duties  had  been  largely  in- 
creased. These  advanced  rates  were  now  doubled ;  but  it  was  provided  by 
the  act  that  it  should  expire  within  one  year  from  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  had  called  it  into  existence.  It  was  further  provided  that  on  all  goods 
brought  in  by  foreign  ships  an  additional  10  per  cent,  should  be  added  be- 
sides charges  for  tonnage.  This  latter  provision  was  made  in  favor  of  New 
England's  shipping  interests,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  recent 
restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce.  By  reason  of  these  enactments,  such 
manufactures  as  had  already  begun  greatly  prospered,  and  beginnings  were 
made  in  many  new  lines  of  industry. 

Before  the  war  had  been  ended  a  year,  and  before  the  limitation  of  the 
late  act  had  been  reached,  there  was  a  strong  desire  for  a  reduction  of 
duties.  President  Madison  recommended  to  Congress  a  revision  of  the 
Tariff  and  a  lowering  of  the  imposts  of  the  war  period ;  but  urged  that  the 
Protective  feature  should  be  retained.  Even  at  that  early  day  there  were 
many  who  averred  that  sufficient  protection  had  already  been  given ;  and 
that  if  domestic  industries  ever  could  stand  alone  and  compete  with  the 
world,  ours  ought  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  do  so.  To  frame  an  act  that 
would  give  encouragement  to  manufactures  and  employment  to  shipping  at 
the  same  time  was  the  great  aim  of  our  statesmen.  The  new  Tariff  came 
with  great  promises  to  all,  and  substantial  advantages  to  none.  Mr.  Clay, 
representing  Kentucky,  then  a  frontier  state,  urged  high  rates  of  duty,  es- 
pecially upon  manufactures  of  cotton.  His  most  energetic  opponent  was 
Daniel  Webster,  whose  constituency  was  largely  interested  in  idle  ships. 
Mr.  Calhoun  earnestly  favored  Protection,  and  in  a  vigorous  speech  replied 
to  the  Free-Trade  arguments  of  Webster.  He  put  forth  the  declaration 
that  the  vital  deficiency  in  our  financial  system  was  the  lack  of  manufact- 
ures, and  that  to  supply  this  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  ought  to 
be  extended.  And  then  to  strengthen  himself  with  an  agricultural  con- 
stituency, he  added  with  fervor:  "The  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  his  surplus  products,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  cer- 
tain and  cheap  supply  for  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself 
through  every  class  of  commerce." 

SEVEN  YEARS   OP  MISERY. 

The  seven  years  from  1817  to  1824  have  been  reckoned  the  most  dis- 
tressing period  of  our  history  in  a  time  of  peace.  Loud  complaints  from  the 
people  went  up  to  Congress.  In  1820,  when  financial  and  commercial  de- 
pression rested  heavily  upon  the  energies  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
confreres,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  brought  forward  a  new  Tariff 
act  of  a  nature  and  scope  to  satisfy  the  most  advanced  Protectionist.  This 
bill,  after  passing  in  the  House,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  murmur- 
ings  of  the  people  continued,  and  Clay  gave  no  rest  to  the  enemies  of 
American  industries,  In  1824  the  defeated  bill  was  again  brought  forward. 


This  time  it  did  not  come  merely  as  a  Protective  Tariff,  but  it  was  pressed 
upon  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  under  the  higher  and  prouder  name  of  the 
American  System.  Its  illustrious  author  was  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  found  his  most  efficient  ally  in  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Webster  was 
still  an  advocate  of  Free-Trade  theories.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  shifted  ground 
and  warmly  supported  Webster's  views;  but  the  wits  of  that  period  made 
the  remark  that  Calhoun,  the  Free-Trader,  never  did  answer  the  arguments 
of  Calhoun  the  Protectionist.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  now  a  representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  gave  cordial  support  to  the  bill,  "  as  tend- 
ing to  give  a  home  supply  of  the  articles  necessary  in  time  of  war,  and  as 
raising  a  revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt."  James  Monroe,  a  Virginia  presi- 
dent of  the  political  school  of  Jefferson,  approved  the  act. 

SEVEN   YEARS   OP  PLENTY. 

With  the  Tariff  of  1824,  prosperity  returned.  Prostrate  industries 
quickened  to  activity.  Trade  recovered  from  its  palsy.  Tides  moved 
briskly  in  the  channels  of  commerce.  Silent  factories  again  resounded  with 
the  hum  of  industry.  Idle  spindles  were  set  going  and  looms  resumed  their 
work.  Fires  were  rekindled  in  deserted  furnaces.  The  hammer  and  the 
forge  gave  voice  to  shop  and  foundry.  Believing  that  the  Government, 
from  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  people,  had  learned  their  wants  and  needs' 
and  had  fixed  upon  a  settled  Protection  policy,  investors  ventured  into  new 
fields  of  enterprise.  Increasing  population  and  extending  frontiers  still 
strengthened  confidence.  Not  a  few  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  founded 
establishments  that  exist  unto  this  day.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the 
new  measure,  that  its  friends  in  Congress  received  congratulations  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country.  The  enemies  of  Protection  were  not  idle. 
The  battle  was  renewed  in  1832,  and  it  was  a  strife  among  giants.  In 
an  elaborate  speech  requiring  three  days  for  its  delivery  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  ot  which  body  he  was  now  a  member,  the  founder  of  the 
American  System  stood  by  his  guns  and  stood  by  his  work.  The  patriotic 
statesman  was  borne  down  by  the  clamors  and  by  the  votes  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael ;  but  that  great  speech  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Protec- 
tionist. It  contains  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  policy.  Time  has  not  im- 
proved upon  them;  but  merely  given  further  proofs  of  their  truth.  At  the 
risk  of  injustice  to  this  great  deliverance,  a  few  passages  will  here  be  given. 
After  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  country  had 
been  rescued  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  1824  and  put  on  the  highway 
of  prosperity,  he  continued : 

"  Thus  has  this  great  system  of  Protection  been  gradually  built,  stone 
upon  stone,  step  by  step,  trom  the  fourth  of  July,  1789,  down  to  the  present 
period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has 


approved  and  continued  to  approve  it.  Every  chief  magistrate  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  (Jackson)  has  given  it  the  authority  of  his  name. 

"  The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  determine,  is 
not  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  policy,  .  .  .  but 
whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long-established  system,  care- 
fully built  up  and  sanctioned  during  a  series  of  years  again  and  again,  by 
the  nation  and  its  highest  and  most  revered  authorities.  Are  we  not  bound 
to  consider  whether  we  can  proceed  with  this  work  of  destruction  without 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  justly 
supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry  against  .  .  .  for- 
eign industry  was  fully  settled.  ...  In  full  confidence  that  the  policy 
was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested 
their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other  estate,  made  per- 
manent establishments  and  accommodated  their  industry.  Can  we  expose 
to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multitude,  without  justly  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  violating  the  national  faith  ?  " 

Did  we  not  know  that  this  appeal  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  stay  the 
violence  of  the  disunion  cohorts  in  1832,  we  might  be  easily  persuaded  that 
it  was  addressed  by  a  modern  patriot  to  the  political  bandits  who  mustered 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  William  Morrison  in  his  raids  upon  Amer- 
ican industries  from  1884  to  1887.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful 
sameness  in  the  circumstances. 

NULLIFICATION   AND   TAKIFP   COMPROMISES. 

Prior  to  1832,  Congressional  alignment  on  the  tariff  question  had  not 
been  sectional.  Webster,  who  had  sounded  the  slogan  of  Free-Trade  in 
1816  and  1824,  had  now  gravitated  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists. 
Investments  of  Massachusetts  capital  were  shifting  from  profitless  ships  to 
factories  that  paid  dividends.  Webster  had  gone  over  to  Clay's  views  in 
1828.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  were  also  Protectionists.  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tinued true  to  the  same  faith.  Many  delegates  in  Congress  were  divided, 
and  not  a  few  Senators  opposed  their  own  colleagues.  In  1832  the  situation 
was  greatly  changed.  The  State  of  South  Carolina,  responding  to  the 
strong  feeling  of  her  slave-holding  planters  against  the  high  duties,  called 
a  convention.  This  body  passed  an  ordinance  nullifying  and  setting  aside 
the  tariff  of  1828. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  Jackson  had  favored  and  voted 
for  Clay's  Tariff  measures.  Not  wishing  to  alienate  his  Southern  support 
he  now  said  little  on  the  subject.  To  his  Southern  admirers  he  gave  out 
that  he  favored  a  "judicious  "  Tariff.  To  all  parties  he  announced  that  he 
was  Chief  Magistrate,  that  he  would  preserve  the  Union  and  execute  the 
laws.  As  a  national  question  the  Union  stood  higher  than  the  Tariff  in  1832. 
Jackson  and  Clay  were  opposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  In  the 
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"ng  of  forces  against  the  Tariff  the  South  came  in  almost  a  solid 
phalanx.  The  representatives  of  the  planting  interests  were  vociferous  in 
their  demands  for  lower  duties  on  axes,  trace-chains,  crosscut  saws,  coarse 
blankets,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  plantation  supplies.  On  the  14th  of 
July  the  new  Tariff  act  was  passed..  Mr.  Clay  was  overcome,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  a  precursor  of  his  defeat  for  the  Presidency.  Jackson  v, 
elected.  Doubtful  of  his  ability  to  maintain  even  the  revised  Tariff  of  1832 
Mr.  Clay  developed  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Whether  the  statesman  took 
counsel  of  the  politician  cannot  be  known,  but  the  prevailing  belief  is  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  patriot  to  disassociate  the  Tariff  question  from  the 
bitter  controversies  of  the  time;  that  he  considered  it  best  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  arena  of  debate;  that  by  permitting  the  Free-Traders  "to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  a  reaction  would  follow,  like  that  which 
had  succeeded  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1816.  Then  with  a  new  justi- 
fication, with  another  lesson  from  experience,  the  doctrine  of  Protection 
would  be  firmly  grounded. 

It  now  seemed  that  for  a  temporary  expedient  the  Protective  principal 
had  been  abandoned.  Its  friends  impatiently  awaited  results.  Some  re- 
garded it  as  a  peace  offering  to  an  offended  section ;  others  as  a  mere  sop  thrown 
to  the  Cerberus  of  Free-Trade,  Slavery  and  Disunion,  that  would  in  the  end  but 
increase  his  ferocity.  Others,  yet,  considered  it  a  wise  withdrawal  of  the 
question  from  controversy. 

The  sliding  scale  of  Tariff  reduction  soon  made  manifest  its  deadly 
inroads  upon  the  industries  of  the  country.  New  enterprises  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  reason  of  the  increased  duties  of  1824  and  1828,  had  not 
become  sufficiently  well  grounded  to  withstand  foreign  competition.  Fur- 
ther investments  ceased.  Confidence  in  manufacturing  schemes  weakened. 
A  withdrawal  of  credit  followed.  Industry  became  nerveless  under  portents 
of  disaster.  The  panic  of  1837,  with  its  train  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  came 
on.  The  friends  of  the  American  system  pointed  to  the  collapse  of  business 
and  to  the  financial  chaos  which  had  overtaken  the  country,  and  reminded 
their  opponents  of  the  predictions  made  by  them  when  resisting  the  well- 
meant  but  mischievous  measures  designed  to  placate  the  Nullificationists. 
So  great  was  public  discontent  that,  in  1840,  control  of  the  Government 
was  wrested  from  the  Democrats.  Van  Buren  and  Harrison  were  opposing 
candidates  for  the  Presidency;  the  former  received  60  the  latter  234  elect  oral 
votes.  A  Whig  Congress  was  elected  the  same  year.  Another  Protr 
Tariff  followed  in  1842. 

With  the  Tariff  of  1842  life  was  again  diffused  into  every  department 
of  business.  As  in  1824,  enterprise  and  activity  followed  the  dead  calm  of 
Free-Trade  and  bankruptcy.  The  benumbed  energies  of  the  people  quick- 
ened. Obstructions  were  removed  from  the  ways  of  commerce,  and  the 
avenues  of  trade  were  astir.  Credit,  with  renewed  faith,  stood  in  the 
market  places,  ready  to  assist  legitimate  enterprise. 


Into  the  next  Presidential  canvass  new  and  exciting  questions  were  intro- 
duced. The  return  of  prosperity,  under  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  vast 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  country 
from  other  subjects.  In  doubtful  Northern  States,  the  Democrats, unfettered 
by  Tariff  declarations  in  their  national  platform,  gave  lusty  applause  to  its 
"jingo  "  features,  and  at  the  same  time  were  as  vociferous  in  support  of 
a  Protective  Tariff  as  the  most  loyal  adherents  of  Mr.  Clay. 

A  LOW   TARIFF   AND   NATIONAL   PROSPERITY. 

The  campaign,  managed  with  consummate  art,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Polk  and  incidentally  of  a  Congress  hostile  to  the  Tariff  of  1842.  In 
the  face  of  impending  hostilities  with  Mexico  came  the  low  Tariff  of  1846. 
There  was  grave  dissatisfaction  in  the  Northern  States.  The  calamitous 
results  which  had  followed  so  close  upon  the  Tariff  revisions  of  1816  and 
1832  were  expected.  Happily  they  did  not  come.  The  famine  in  Ireland, 
short  crops  in  Europe,  the  consumption  and  waste  of  the  Mexican  war  im- 
mediately followed.  After  these  came  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  a 
general  armament  of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  new-found  treasure  made  its  way 
from  the  Pacific  Slope  to  "  the  States,"  stimulating  every  industry. 

In  1852  the  third  Napoleon,  as  a  result  of  the  revolution,  found  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  France.  The  Crimean  war  commenced  the  next  year. 
England  and  .France  joined  forces  with  Turkey  against  Russia.  A  strin- 
gent blockade  of  Russian  ports  prevented  the  exportation  of  its  immense 
wheat  crops.  The  invading  armies  were  provisioned  largely  from  American 
packeries  and  granaries.  This  continued  until  the  treaty  between  those 
powers  in  1856.  Thus,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  a  general  prosperity  fol- 
lowed the  low  tariff  of  1846.  The  Free-Traders  glow  with  animation  as 
they  speak  of  those  years  in  defense  of  their  doctrine.  As  above  shown,  it 
resulted  in  no  manner  from  their  measures ;  but  from  an  unusual  and  excep- 
tional course  of  events.  Abnormal  foreign  and  domestic  demands  fur- 
nished a  stimulus  akin  to  that  afforded  by  Protection.  Such  a  period  fol- 
lowed the  low  Tariffs  of  1789  and  succeeding  years,  when  allEurope  was  em- 
broiled in  war.  It  occurred  again  in  1846,  when  our  own  campaigning  armies 
made  drafts  upon  the  country  for  supplies;  when  our  home  government 
was  constant  in  its  requisitions  upon  all  domestic  sources  of  production  for 
military  stores  and  equipage.  This,  supplemented  by  European  strifes  and 
the  output  of  the  California  mines,  was  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circum- 
stances not  likely  to  happen  again. 

Having  returned  to  power  in  1852,  the  Democrats,  encouraged  by  the 
venture  of  1846,  made  a  still  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  Free-Trade. 
In  1856  they  announced  in  their  national  platform  that:  "The  time  has 
come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
Free  Seas  and  Progressive  Free-Trade  throughout  the  world."  A  further 


reduction  of  duties  was  made  the  next  year.  From  that  time  until  1861 
the  approach  to  absolute  Free-Trade  was  nearer  than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  first  Tariff  act.  A  more  unsuitable  period  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
lation  could  not  well  have  been  chosen.  Conditions  under  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  had  been  carried  on  suddenly  changed.  The  Crimean 
war  had  just  ended.  The  hostile  armies  of  Europe  were  largely  disbanded, 
and  again  sought  peaceful  employments.  The  looms  and  forges  of  Eng- 
land were  set  going,  as  at  the  close  of  the  continental  wars  in  1816.  The 
artificers  of  France  resumed  their  accustomed  tasks.  French  and  English 
merchandise  eagerly  sought  American  markets.  The  naval  service  of  either 
nation  remanded  to  commerce  whole  fleets  that  had  been  used  for  transpor- 
tation and  other  purposes  in  the  war  with  Russia.  The  grain  surplus  of  the 
Muscovite,  which  had  accumulated  during  two  years  of  rigorous  blockade 
glutted  the  markets  of  bread-buying  nations.  Foreign  manufacturers 
forced  production  to  the  utmost  limit  of  prospective  consumption,  and, 
under  low  rates  of  duty,  they  confidently  invaded  our  markets.  With 
cheaper  labor,  cheaper  capital  and  other  advantages,  they  were  able  to  dis- 
count American  price-lists.  Every  effort  was  put  forth  to  capture  the  mar- 
kets of  this  countfy.  Immense  sales  were  made — not  primarily  for  profit, 
but  to  avoid  loss  and  supply  our  demand.  Their  goods  largely  superseded 
the  products  of  our  own  factories.  When  European  rivals  were  willing  to 
dispose  of  their  wares  at  the  bare  cost  of  production,  the  American  ceased 
to  be  a  competitor,  for  they  could  produce  more  cheaply  than  he.  Many 
of  our  industrial  establishments  suspended  operations.  The  gold  fields  of 
the  Pacific  slope  greatly  decreased  in  their  annual  yield.  This  grievous 
change  of  circumstances  brought  with  it  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  There 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  distressed  the  country  from  1816  to 
1824,  and  from  1837  to  1842.  The  national  revenues  fell  short  and  the 
credit  of  the  Government  was  greatly  impaired. 

Dissensions  amongst  Democratic  leaders  led  tojthe  election  of  a  sectional 
President  by  the  Northern  States  in  1860.  Secession  followed.  The  South- 
ern States  organized  a  Free-Trade  confederacy.  In  March,  1861,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacted  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Morrill  Tariff.  Its  approval  was  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  President — the  same  man  who  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Henry  Clay  in  1824,  in  1828  and  in  1832  in  per- 
fecting and  defending  the  American  system. 

Let  us  note  some  of  its  effects  in  the  Northern  States.  A  tremendous 
demand  for  army  supplies  immediately  followed  its  enactment.  Manufact- 
uring concerns  of  all  kinds  were  put  upon  double  time.  Duties  were  raised 
higher  and  still  higher.  New  establishments  sprang  into  existence  by  hun- 
dreds. Extraordinary  requirements  caused  heavy  importations;  while 
manufacturers  strove  with  fierce  energy  to  supply  every  demand.  Immense 
revenues  strengthened  the  imperilled  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  All 


classes  found  remunerative  employment.  Great  bounties  were  paid  to  en- 
listing soldiers.  Farmers  found  high  prices  and  greedy  markets  for  all 
they  could  raise.  Industries  founded  under  former  Protective  Tariffs  tend- 
ered both  their  credit  and  their  products  to  the  Government.  Army  and 
people  were  alike  supplied.  Aside  from  the  casualty  lists  of  continued 
battles,  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  North.  Her  work- 
ing people  prospered,  her  farmers  became  independent,  her  manufacturers 
opulent,  and  her  merchants  became  merchant  princes. 

It  is  needless  to  surmise  what  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  might  have 
been  in  case  an  industrial  development  equal  to  that  of  the  North,  had 
taken  place  in  the  South  prior  to  1861.  If,  as  with  them,  all  our  towns 
and  villages,  had  been  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  our  women  and 
children  might  have  been  a  hundred  times  move  efficient  in  aiding  the 
efforts  of  our  armies.  As  it  was,  our  ruling  class  had  hugged  the  delusion 
of  Free-Trade  and  held  manufactories  in  contempt,,  so  that  when  hostile 
armies  and  blockading  squadrons  shut  off  outside  supplies,  we  were  as  help- 
less as  a  kid  in  the  coils  of  the  anaconda.  Few  will  pretend  that  with- 
out her  factories  and  diversified  industries  the  North  ever  could  have  ac- 
complished the  work  of  our  subjugation.  It  does  seem  now,  that  we  of  the 
South  should  best  know,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  should  be  most 
firmly  persuaded,  that  it  is  the  true  wisdom  of  a  nation  to  so  adjust  its  in- 
ternal policy  as  that  its  people,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  may  supply 
their  own  needs,  and  in  time  of  war  be  able  to  live  at  home.  With  such  a 
severe  lesson  from  the  school  of  experience  and  the  ruinously  high  rate  of 
tuition  paid,  is  it  not  strange  that  at  this  late  day  we  should  be  still  follow- 
ing the  counsels  of  the  Free-Trade  school  of  politicians  ? 

From  1861  to  1876  we  did  not  intermeddle  with  the  tariff.  We  had 
got  into  the  hot  waters  of  war,  military  government  and  reconstruction. 
The  freedman  and  the  carpetbagger  became  partners  in  politics.  They  were 
unused  to  the  art  of  governing,  and  the  precepts  of  common  honesty  were 
neglected  in  their  early  training.  Some  Tariff  reductions,  contractions  of 
currency  and  the  panic  of  1873,  had  occurred  without  our  assistance.  An 
adjustment  of  the  disputed  Presidential  election  in  1876  re-invested  the  last 
of  the  Southern  Stages  with  control  of  their  local  governments.  With  this 
return  to  power  our  longings  for  Free-Trade  returned  also.  In  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1880  the  Solid  South  compelled  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats to  declare  for  "a  Tariff  for  revenue  only."  Once  more  we  were  able 
to  threaten  the  industries  of  the  country.  There  was  a  grand  gathering  of 
the  manufacturing  clans,  and  the  Free-Trade  banner  went  down  in  defeat 
Unterrified  and  undaunted,  our  representatives,  aided  by  a  few  Northern 
members,  now  pressed  the  question  of  "  Tariff  reform."  A  commission  was 
organized,  and  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations  there  was  in  March, 
1883,  a  general  reduction  of  duties.  The  industries  of  the  country  were 
greatly  unsettled.  The  sheep  interests  of  Texas  and  Ohio  were  ruined. 


Flocks  in  the  Southwest  that  were  worth  $4  per  head  in  1883,  would  not 
sell  for  $1  in  1884.  In  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Frank  Hurd,  a  Free-Trade 
representative,  was  restored  to  private  life,  and  a  Protectionist  elected  to 
Congress  in  his  place.  Those  who  had  invested  in  cotton  factories  on  the 
Savannah  and  Chattahoochee  became  uneasy.  They  and  the  pioneer  iron- 
workers of  Birmingham,  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  wondered  at  the  hos- 
tility of  their  people  to  the  young  industries  that  were  building  up  our 
waste  places  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  working  people.  Capital 
grew  shy  and  dubious.  In  the  meantime  the  panic  of  1884,  with  its  brood 
of  disasters,  had  fallen  upon  the  country.  This  was  the  legitimate  fruitage 
of  tariff  intermeddling  the  preceding  year.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  the  business  of  the  country  that  the  Democrats  in  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1884,  abandoned  outward  hostility  to  the  Pro- 
tective principle.  A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  party  platform  promising, 
if  it  promised  anything,  both  Protection  and  Revenue  Reform.  For  the 
first  time  since  1856  a  Democratic  President  was  elected. 

The  ink  had  scarcely  dried  on  the  Revision  Act  of  1883  before  the 
tariff  agitators  were  again  in  line  of  battle.  Lest  the  party  should  be 
prejudiced  in  the  ensuing  Presidential  campaign,  the  attack  was  not  pressed 
to  the  point  of  rashness.  But  so  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  the  victors, 
flushed  with  success,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  The  ambiguous 
declaration  in  their  national  platform  was  merged  into  an  intense  yearning 
for  "tariff  reform."  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  a  " horizontal "  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  from  the  schedules  established  in  1883.  According  to 
its  preamble,  the  new  measure  was  leveled  against  "war-tariff  taxes." 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  nondescript  measure  of  tariff  reform,  and 
before  its  final  defeat,  came  the  State  elections  of  1886.  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  failed  of  re-election.  In 
the  more  expressive  than  elegant  language  of  the  day :  ' '  Congress  sat  down 
upon  the  Morrison  bill,  and  the  people  of  Illinois  sat  down  upon  Bill  Mor- 
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in  foreign  countries. 

The  League  recognizes  that  the  American  people  should  not,  and  will  not,  submit  to  the  low 
standard  of  wages  prevailing  in  other  countries  ;  that  this  is  a  Government  by  the  people,  and  not 
one  in  which  the  people  are  subordinate  to  the  governing  powers  ;  that  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  American  citizenship,  and  that 
in  all  questions  of  public  policy  the  advancement  of  the  citizen  takes  precedence  of  every  other 
consideration. 

It  claims  that,  not  only  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Republic,  but  the  prosperity  and  social 
well  being  of  its  citizens,  are  promoted  by  a  judicious  Protective  Tariff.  The  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Labor  Commission  shows  that,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  under  a 
Protective  Tariff,  cost  of  production  and  expenses  of  living  have  steadily  diminished,  rates  of 
wages  have  increased,  and  wage-earners,  in  common  with  all  other  citizens,  have  reaped  incalcula- 
ble benefits  from  the  general  cheapening  of  commodities  that  has  followed  home  production  and 
healthful  home  competition. 

It  maintains  that  cost  of  production  and  expenses  of  living  are  diminished,  and  rates  of  wages 
increased,  with  the  advance  in  the  productive  power  of  labor  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  this  pro- 
ductive power  depends  upon  the  opportunities  and  rewards  for  intelligent  effort  afforded  by  a 
high  standard  of  wages. 

It  affirms  that  the  intelligence,  skill  and  ambition  of  our  workmen,  encouraged  by  liberal 
wages,  will  enable  them  to  compete  advantageously  with  cheap  and  unintelligent  labor  every- 
where; that  the  same  methods  by  which  many  of  the  advanced  products  of  American  labor  are 
now  successfully  competing  abroad  with  similar  products  of  foreign  labor,  may  be  applied  to  other 
industries;  and  that  cheap  production,  through-  high  wages  and  intelligence,  will  enable  us  not 
only  to  hold  our  own  market,  but  ultimately  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world. 

While  opposing  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  The  League  advocates  and  upholds  that 
policy  which  protects  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  his  share  in  the  fruits  of  American 
labor,  employed  under  free  government,  in  the  development  of  our  unequalled  material  resources. 

Finally,  The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  proposes  a  union  and  organiza- 
tion of  all  industrial  workers  of  America  in  defense  and  for  the  elevation  of  the 
American  standard  of  wages,  living  and  self-government. 

In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  it  appeals  to  all  who  share  in  the  trials  and  achievements  of 
American  industry,  whether  wage-earners  or  wage-payers,  to  combine  in  support  of  a  movement 
which,  with  their  aid,  will  not  only  insure  the  triumph  of  the  American  system  in  America,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  all  our  people,  but,  by  its  influence  and  example,  advance  the  conditions 
of  industrial  life  throughout  the  world. 

METHODS. 

Addressing,  therefore,  all  workers,  whether  employers  or  employedj  The  American  Protective 
Tariff  League  proposes  to  make  known  in  every  practicable  way  the  principles  and  advantages  of 
the  American  Protective  System,  with  the  intent  thereby  to  limit  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  foreign  labor,  and  thus  maintain  and  broaden  the  fields  in  which  American  labor  may 
be  profitably  engaged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  The  League  identify  itself  with  any  political  party  —  its  aim  being 
to  unite  all  parties  in  support  of  the  policy  which  it  advocates. 


The  plan  of  The  League  includes  a  Central  Organization  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  with  a  Vice-President  and  a  State  Secretary  at  its  head.  Subordinate  to  these,  a  local 
organization  will  be  formed  in  each  County,  with  a  Chairman  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  In 
populous  districts,  town  and  ward  associations  or  Tariff  Clubs  will  be  formed. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  The  League;  or  Auxiliary  Associations  may  appoint 
delegate  members  to  represent  them  in  the  management  of  The  League.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  life  membership,  with  exemption  from  annual  fees. 

All  members  and  Auxiliary  Associations  will  receive  the  publications  of  The  League,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  a  nominal  price  to  cover  cost,  and  such  other  aid  and  facilities  as  The  League 
may  be  able  to  supply. 

Correspondence  is  cordially  solicited  with  any  person  or  association  wishing  to  unite  with  The 
League,  or  to  obtain  information  of  its  plans  and  purposes.  Address, 

HENRY  M.  HOYT,    General  Secretary, 

American  Protective  Tariff  League, 

23  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ex-President  Cleveland  on  Cheapness. 

MR.  CLEVELAND  destroyed  his  chances  for  re-election 
when  he  put  forth  that  memorable  Free-Trade  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  repeated,  parrot  like,  the  Free-Trade 
utterances  of  the  Mugwump  press.  The  same  characteristic 
lack  of  originality,  the  same  faculty  for  absorbing  and  repro- 
ducing unchanged  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  his 
associates,  finds  new  illustration  in  his  speech  at  Columbus, 
November  13,  1890.  It  will  be  as  immortal  as  the  Free-Trade 
message  of  December,  1887.  We  quote  a  few  of  his  observa- 
tions. The  reader  will  recognize  them  as  venerable  chestnuts 
which  have  grown  musty  from  long  use  in  Democratic  cam- 
paign literature  : 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves  "  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
demand  for  cheaper  coats,"  and  \se  are  not  disturbed  by  the  hint  that  this 
seems  "  necessarily  to  involve  a  cheaper  man  or  woman  under  the  coats." 
When  the  promoter  of  a  party  measure  which  invades  every  home  in  the 
land  with  higher  prices  declares  that  "cheap  and  nasty  go  together,  and 
this  whole  system  of  cheap  things  is  a  badge  of  poverty,  for  cheap  mer- 
chandise means  cheap  men,  and  cheap  men  mean  a  cheap  country,"  we  in- 
dignantly repudiate  such  an  interpretation  of  American  sentiment.  To 
attempt  to  reverse  the  current  of  true  Americanism  and  discredit  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  belonging  to  American  manhood  were  the  disgraceful 
tasks  of  those  who  insulted  our  people  by  the  announcement  of  the  doctrine 
that  to  desire  cheapness  was  to  love  nastiness,  and  to  practice  economy  and 
frugality  was  un-American. 

This  committal  of  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  gospel 
of  cheapness  will  not  be  forgotten.  For  the  moment  this 
demagogic  appeal  to  frugality  may  find  lodgment  in  the  brain 
of  consumers.  But  when  they  recognize  the  reverse  of  the 
cry  for  cheapness,  and  that  it  means  impoverishment  for  pro- 
ducers, the  party  of  cheapness  will  get  its  deserts. 

Does  the  farmer  want  his  products  made  cheap  ?  He 
enjoyed  the  blessing  Q  ;  cheap  wheat  and  corn  a  year  or  more 
till  to  ftawl  that  Tn  was  cheap  enough  to  burn,  and  so 


cheap  that  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  taking  it  to  market. 
He  had  a  fair  trial  of  the  Democratic  theory  of  cheapness  and 
now  is  trying  the  Republican  theory  of  fair  prices  and  profits. 
Which  does  he  prefer  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland,  speaking  for  the  Democratic  party,  says  : 
"  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves  in  full  sympathy 
with  cheapness."  Mr.  McKinley,  speaking  for  the  Republican 
party,  says  :  "  This  whole  system  of  cheapness  is  a  badge  of 
poverty."  Which  doctrine  suits  the  farmer  best  ?  and  under 
which  banner  will  he  march  ? 

The  farmers  are  about  half  of  the  population,  and  when 
they  consider  their  welfare  as  producers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what  their  decision  will  be. 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  classes  are  about  half  as 
numerous  as  the  farmers.  They,  with  other  non-agricultural 
classes,  consume  such  part  of  the  farmers'  product  as  he  does 
not  need  for  his  own  family.  When  they  hear  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Cleveland's  defense  of  cheapness  they  will  say,  yes  ; 
let  us  have  cheap  flour,  and  cheap  meat,  and  food  of  all  kinds 
cheap.  Our  food  is  fully  half  our  cost  of  living.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  it  cheap,  and  thus  shall  we  save  more,  and 
have  more  to  spend  for  luxuries.  But  when  the  second 
thought  comes,  that  they  cannot  confine  cheapness  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  in  return  the  farmer  will  want  the  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  and  cotton  and  wool  cheap,  they  will  see  the 
other  side  of  the  picture — that  side  which  no  Democratic 
orator  dares  to  exhibit.  They  will  recognize  that  cheap  iron, 
cotton,  woolen,  or  other  manufactures,  mean  industrial  de- 
pression and  low  wages — "  the  badge  of  poverty." 

Turn  now  to  the  other  classes — professional  men,  mechan- 
ics, those  who  are  in  domestic  service  or  in  trade — they,  at 
first  thought,  may  welcome  Mr.  Cleveland's  gospel  of  cheap- 
ness. It  promises  cheap  food,  cheap  clothes,  cheap  houses, 
and  therein  may  they  see  a  larger  margin  in  their  earning 
for  the  savings  bank,  or  for  more  comforts  and  luxuries. 
But  a  second  thought  comes  to  them  also.  Will  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  miner,  who  provide  cheaper  food 
and  clothing  and  houses,  consent  to  pay  high  salaries  and 
wages  to  the  professional  and  other  classes,  or  that  they  alone 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  burdens  of  cheapness  ?  Or  must 
they,  too,  put  on  the  badge  of  poverty  ?  Thus  the  other  side 
of  the  pleasing  Democratic  picture  of  universal  cheapness 
comes  into  view,  and  these  last  classes  also  repudiate  the 
theorv. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  our  interests  as  producers, 
whether  in  farm,  or  factory,  or  mine,  or  in  any  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  occupations  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  make  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  cheapness  too  repulsive  and  un- 
American  to  command  the  support  of  any  but  dudes,  or  those 
who  live  in  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  others. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CHEAPNESS  A  CHEAPNESS  6$  MEN; 
LICAN  CHEAPNESS  A  CHEAPNESS  OF  METHODS. 

THE  CHEAPNESS  that  our  Democratic  Free-Trade  friends  are  seeking 
means  an  ultimate  cheapness  of  men,  an  inferiority  of  citizenship,  a 
cheapness  that  submits  men  to  squalor  of  living.  This  form  of  cheap- 
ness is  odious  and  repulsive.  In  order  to  get  cheaper  goods  for  the  moment 
they  would  cheapen  our  institutions.  The  aspiration  of  the  Republican 
party  is  not  for  that  form  of  cheapness,  but  for  the  cheapness  developed  by 
science  and  promoted  by  art — the  cheapness  that  results  from  improved 
methods  of  production. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Government  of  a  republic  is  to  adopt  and  maintain 
such  economic  policies  as  shall  protect  its  citizens  from  a  degrading  compe- 
tition with  "  cheap  "  people,  with  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
what  is  offered  or  starve,  men  who  are  obliged  to  accept  in  return  for  their 
labor  the  smallest  amount  that  will  sustain  animal  life. 

With  the  Free-Trader  the  dream  of  life  is  "cheapness."  He  uses  this 
word  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  and  immutable  quantity  and  not  a  mere  expression 
of  temporary  relation.  He  says  we  ought  to  have  "cheap  "  clothing  without 
regard  to  the  method  by  which  the  cheapness  is  effected.  If  we  have  to 
keep  the  wool  grower,  the  wool  spinner  and  the  cotton  weaver  in  squalor  in 
order  that  we  may  have  cheap  clothes;  if  we  are  to  keep  the  shoemaker  on 
the  edge  of  starvation  in  order  that  we  may  have  cheap  shoes,  every  man  in 
the  community  will  find  in  "cheapness"  a  two  edged  blade — one  edge 
cutting  the  man  from  whom  he  buys,  the  other  cutting  himself. 

ONE  CHEAP  MAN  BEGETS  ANOTHER. 

All  industries  being  depend«nt,  the  prosperity  of  all  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  each.  One  ' '  cheap  "  man  begets  another.  If  the  hatter  must 
have  "cheap"  shoes,  the  shoemaker  must  have  "cheap"  hats.  If  both 
must  have  "  cheap  "  clothes,  there  must  be  "cheap"  farmers  to  raise  the 
wool,  "  cheap  "  spinners  to  spin  it,  "  cheap  "  weavers  to  weave  it,  "  cheap  " 
sewing-women  and  "cheap"  tailors  to  make  it  into  clothing.  To  supply 
"cheap"  machinery  for  the  shoemaker  and  the  hatter,  we  must  have 
"cheap"  machinists;  to  supply  the  needs  of  existence  for  all  these,  there 
must  be  "cheap"  agricultural  produce,  and  "cheap"  grocers;  to  repair 
their  houses  there  must  be  "  cheap  "  carpenters  and  painters. 

So  there  must  be  cheap  railway  cars,  cheap  locomotives,  cheap  engineers 
ani  conductors — and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  body  of  labor.  This 
form  of  cheapness  would  be  the  destruction  of  civilization.  The  way  to 
cheapen  things  is  not  to  cheapen  the  price  without  regard  to  the  effort 
involved  in  production — not  to  cheapen  the  men  who  make  them,  but  to 
cheapen  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made — to  reduce  the  amount  of 
human  sacrifice  that  enters  into  their  making;  in  other  words,  to  compel 
the  forces  of  nature  to  do  the  work  of  man. 

Whoever  buys  "cheap"  must  sell  "cheap."  This  rule  is  inexorable. 
It  has  but  one  exception.  If  a  man  has  a  monopoly  of  a  product  he  may 
sell  "dear"  and  buy  "  cheap;  "  but  where  no  monopoly  exists,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  business,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  monopoly,  then  cheap- 
ness on  the  one  side  will  involve  cheapness  on  the  other.  Cheapness  in 
buying  will  involve  cheapness  in  selling. 

TBUE     CHEAPNESS    IS    EFFECTED     WHEN     LESS     SACRIFICE     PRODUCES     THE 

ARTICLE. 

The  true  cheapening  of  an  article  takes  place  when  its  production 
demands  less  sacrifice  from  him  who  produces  it,  not  when  its  purchase 
demands  less  sacrifice  from  him  who  purchases  it.  The  gauge  of  cheapness 
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is  the  sacrifice  incurred  by  the  producer,  not  that  incurred  by  the  consumer 
There  is  no  producer  who  is  not  also  a  consumer;  there  are  consumers  who 
are  not  producers.  With  the  exception  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  men  are 
entitled  to  regard  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  producers.  It  is  the  man  who 
works,  not  him  who  idles,  that  is  entitled  to  consideration.  The  producers 
are  the  strength  and  buttress  of  the  State.  The  willing  idlers,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  and  the  majority  are  rich,  are  its  weakness.  No  mistake  can  be 
made  by  consulting  the  interests  of  men  in  their  capacity  of  producers. 
By  consulting  the  interests  of  men  as  "consumers"  merely  we  undertake  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  idle  rich — the  non-producers — at  the  expense  of 
the  producers. 

To  get  cheap  shoes  the  Free-Trader  would  either  buy  the  product  of 
foreign  labor,  which  he  would  admit  free  of  duty,  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  our  shoemakers,  or  if  he  bought  the  home-made  article 
it  would  be  at  the  low  price  of  the  European  shoe.  So  he  would  condemn 
all  our  artisans,  in  turn,  to  the  lowest  grade  of  compensation  because  he 
could  buy  at  less  outlay  in  dollars  and  cents  the  products  of  European  labor. 
The  truth  is  that  no  class  of  people  in  this  country  are  entitled  to  goods 
any  cheaper  than  the  other  classes  of  our  own  people  can  make  them  at 
wages  that  comport  with  the  requirements  of  American  civilization. 

When  people  say  they  want  things  "cheap,"  it  only  means  that  they 
want  everybody  else  to  make  things  for  them  more  cheaply  than  they  are 
willing  to  make  things  for  other  people.  It  means  that  each  man  wants  his 
share  of  the  world's  goods  supplied  to  him  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  will- 
ir.g  to  supply  the  world  with  the  things  he  makes. 

With  this  sordid  argument  of  cheapness  the  Free-Trader  goes  to  the 
shoemaker  and  inquires,  "  What  do  you  pay  for  your  clothes  ?  "  On  being 
informed  of  the  cost  of  the  clothes,  he  says,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  Tariff 
you  could  buy  your  clothes  so  much  per  cent,  cheaper."  He  then  says  to 
the  tailor,  "  What  do  you  pay  for  your  shoes?"  On  receiving  the  infor- 
mation he  tells  the  tailor,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  Tariff  you  could  get  your 
shoes  at  so  much  per  cent,  less."  He  advises  each  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Tariff  act.  If  the  agitation  proves  successful,  the  tailor,  by  buying  his 
shoes  abroad,  deprives  his  neighbor,  the  shoemaker,  of  a  customer.  The 
shoemaker,  in  turn,  by  buying  his  clothes  abroad,  deprives  his  neighbor, 
the  tailor,  of  a  customer.  Thus  selfishness  overreaches  itself. 

WHAT   IS   MEANT  BY  BUYING   IN   A  FOREIGN  MARKET  ? 

The  cost  of  all  articles  in  this  country  should  be  that  which  results  from 
the  universal  and  unrestricted  competition  of  our  own  people,  untouched 
by  that  of  the  squalid  labor  of  other  lands. 

Whoever  competes  with  others  must  accept  all  the  conditions  of  life  of 
those  with  whom  he  competes.  If  we  compete  with  Europe,  we  must 
accept  the  conditions  of  European  life.  From  this  there  is  no  escape. 

IlOW  PROTECTION  REDUCES  PRICES. 

The  duty  of  this  Republic  is  to  assist  in  the  cheapening  of  products  not 
by  cheapening  humanity,  but  by  cheapening  the  processes  of  labor.     This 
is  the  only  method  consistent  with  progress.     By  any  other  method  humanity 
must  retrograde,    not  advance.     Accordingly  we  find   that   for  the   pas? 
quarter   of  a  century,   under   the  fostering   care  of  the  Protective  Taril* 
this  Republic  has  not  merely  outstripped  all  other  nations  in  the  exto* 
of  its  industrial  development,  but  far  exceeded  its  own  pr^TOT*  history. 
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THE  SOUTHERNER'S  NATIONAL  VIEW  OF  PROTECTION. 


BY  ENOCH  ENSLEY,   OF  TENNESSEE. 


IT  IS  GENERALLY  considered  that  the  Tariff  is  a  very  complicated  sub- 
ject, very  difficult  to  understand  and  adjust. 

To  my  mind,  the  Tariff  viewed  in  the  only  way  in  which  any  practical 
good  can  and  will  come  to  the  American  people  is  simple  and  susceptible  of 
being  understood  by  any  common-sensed  man,  educated  or  uneducated. 

Territorially  the  United  States  of  America  extends  from  Canada  and 
the  lakes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  embraces  all  the  climates 
and  all  the  soils  necessary  to  produce,  with  few  exceptions,  everything 
agricultural  with  as  great  perfection  and  as  little  labor  as  can  be  produced 
in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  that  it  has  sufficient  space  to 
produce  many  times  more  than  our  present  population  could  possibly 
consume.  In  short,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  the  people  have  the 
natural  means,  with  few  exceptions,  to  live  up  to  the  highest  possible  civi- 
zation  which  has  ever  been  attained,  or  is  likely  to  be  attained  for  centuries 
to  come.  There  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  called  into  requisition  for  the  support  of  the  present  population  and  their 
offspring  for  centuries. 

In  the  fabricating  or  manufacturing  line  the  resources  are  equal  to,  or 
even  greater,  than  in  the  agricultural.  To  enumerate  some  of  the  items 
that  enter  largely  into  manufacturing  generally :  We  have  coal  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  United  States  it 
runs  from  Northern  Pennsylvania  to  Middle  or  Southern  Alabama,  passing 
through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  and  Old  Virginia, 
Eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  There  are  many  seams  of  it, 


enough  to  supply  the  civilized  world  for  generations.  Then,  in 
addition,  Western  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Nation,  all  have  millions  of  acres  of  fine  practical 
working  seams  of  coal.  Then  as  you  pass  beyond  the  vast  agricultural  and 
grazing  plains  in  the  West  and  come  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vast  amounts 
of  coal  have  been  discovered  and  are  being  developed  there.  So  it  can  be 
seen,  coal  is  in  great  abundance  and  broad  spread  all  over  the  United 
States — about  as  much  so  as  agricultural  land. 

Next,  we  will  take  iron  ore :  There  are  great  and  practically  inex- 
haustible strata  and  deposits  of  iron  ore  running  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  passing  through  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  and  Old  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  Then  iron  ore  abounds  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Missouri,  middle  Tennessee,  West  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  iron  ore  is  also  about  as  extensive  and  broad- 
spread  over  the  United  States  as  agricultural  lands.  Of  course  all  lands  are 
more  or  less  agricultural,  but  what  I  mean  is  the  desirable  fertile  land. 

Then  next  we  have  zinc,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  other  minerals,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  clay  and  stone,  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  any  other  nation. 
Next  we  have  wood  or  lumber,  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  equal 
to  any  country.  Cotton  we  can  produce  equal  to  any  probable  demand. 
Wool  we  can  produce  on  our  farms  and  plains,  in  time,  sufficient  to  supply 
the  civilized  world. 

Without  reciting  further,  I  will  say  that  all  these  things  which  I  have 
enumerated,  and  many  which  I  have  not  thought  of  and  mentioned,  can  be 
had  ready  for  manufacturing  purposes  with  as  little  labor  as  they  can  be 
obtained  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  some  with  much  less  labor. 
Hence,  I  say  we  are  nationally  as  well  or  better  provided 
naturally  for  fabricating  or  manufacturing  than  we  are  for  agri- 
culture. Yet,  while  this  is  so,  we  are  not  in  a  manufacturing 
way  superior  in  natural  resources,  in  many  branches,  to  other  nations 
as  we  are  in  agricultural  resources;  not  that  our  natural  manufact- 
uring resources  are  in  any  respect  scant :  On  the  contrary,  they  are  enorm- 
ous, but  the  natural  manufacturing  resources  of  other  nations  in  many  lines 
are  also  enormous,  whilst  their  agricultural  resources,  for  their  population, 
are  scant  and  insufficient.  In  both,  the  United  States  is  blest  with  a  su- 
perabundance for  ages  to  come. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  if  what  I  have  here  stated  is  even  approximately 
true  (and  I  think  nearly  every  one  who  knows  enough  of  our  country  knows 
it  is  true),  our  country  is  quite  as  well  equipped  naturally  for  manufacturing 
as  it  is  for  agriculture.  Furthermore,  the  resources  of  each  are  about  equallv 
widespread,  and  consequently  each  is  difficult  to  monopolize;  for  there 
are  millions  of  ceres  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  mineral  land 
already  discovered  which  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices,  and  many 
millions  of  acres  now  belonging  to  the  government,  while  there  are  doubt- 


less  many  millions  of  acres  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  in  wood  or  lumber 
lands  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  to  be  had  for  a  merely  nominal  price. 

So  much  for  the  United  States  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
lines. 

Now  for  internal  and  seacoast,  commercial,  natural  and  artificial  ad- 
vantages. In  navigable  waters,  coursing  in  various  directions  through  the 
United  States,  we  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  country.  In 
canals,  railroads  and  seacoast  we  are  certainly  equal. 

Finally,  we  are  naturally  as  smart  and  vigorous  a  race  of  people  as  any 
other  country,  of  more  than  sixty  millions  in  number,  capable  of 
doing  and  learning  to  do  any  and  all  things  that  any  other  people  can  do ; 
a  people,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  have  been  reared  as  freemen,  as  sovereigns 
instead  of  as  subjects,  not  accustomed  to  bow  to  any  fixed  and  permanent 
superiors,  and  accustomed  to  a  mode  of  living  far  above  pauperism. 

This  is  a  fine  make-up,  and  everybody  who  may  read  this  will  know 
that  it  is  substantially  correct.  There  is  no  country  with  such  advantages 
on  the  globe.  Really  it  is  about  the  only  country  susceptible  of  correct 
statesmanship;  that  is,  where  correct  economic  laws  can  be  put  in  prac- 
tical operation  and  allow  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization 
to  inure  to  the  people  which  has  ever  been  reached.  Everything  is  oppor- 
portune  for  such  condition  of  things  except  a  statesmanship — an  American 
statesmanship  that  looks  to  America  and  American  conditions  alone,  and 
thinks  out  and  solves  the  problem  for  the  good  of  the  American  people 
alone,  and  lets  English,  German,  French,  Italian  and  other  statesmen  and 
political  economists  work  theirs.  Our  statesmanship  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  lessons  learned  from  those  who  are  forced  by  their  surroundings  to 
keep  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  men  under  arms  all  the  while, 
to  perpetuate,  perhaps,  a  dynasty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  down 
anarchy  and  rioting  "  on  their  little  spots  of  earth,"  as  it  were,  by  their 
overcrowded,  oppressed  and  down-trodden  people. 

From  this  showing,  if  time  for  development  were  given  in  many  lines 
of  manufacture,  and  some  in  agriculture,  it  looks  as  though  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  in  no  very  bad  fix  if  the  balance  of  the 
world  were  to  sink  into  the  sea,  for  we  have  the  cream  of  a  continent 
to  supply  our  every  want  and  need,  even  up  to  luxurious  living. 

Now  this  great  country  belongs  to  the  sixty  millions  of  people  who  in- 
habit it,  and  they  have  the  right  and  the  might  to  do  with  it  as  they  please. 
Let  us  view  it  accordingly,  and  try  and  do  the  best  for  our  people, 
and  in  doing  this  we  should  first  recognize  that  the  mountains  and  valleys 
are  fixed,  the  rivers,  lakes  and  seacoasts  are  fixed,  the  soils  and  climates  are 
fixed,  and  no  legislation,  state  or  national,  ran  unfix  or  change  them  in  the 
least,  but  the  people  are  not  fixed;  they  are  movable,  and  are  constantly 
moving.  There  are  no  laws  compelling  them  to  live  in  any  locality  or  for- 
bidding them  1o  live  in  any  locality;  no  laws  confining  them  to  any  par- 
ticular vocation ;  they  can  roam,  look,  examine,  experiment  or  change,  just 
as  they  please.  The  country  is  comparatively  "brand  new."  Thousands 


and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  openings  exist  to  go  into  agriculture,  manu- 
facture or  commerce.  The  great  country  is  hardly  scratched ;  scarcely  any 
holes  dug  in  it ;  the  resources  have  hardly  been  called  upon.  Enough  for 
the  present  on  the  advantages  of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  necessary  or  for  the  good  of  a  people  who  live  in  and  own  such  a 
country  as  I  have  described,  for  the  United  States,  to  trade  with  other 
countries  extensively  or  at  all  ? 

Will  they  labor  less  and  reap  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  by  trading 
with  other  nations  ? 

A  universal  principle  which  controls  mankind  the  world  over  is  the 
desire  to  get  the  most  comforts  of  life  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  or 
trouble ;  hence  a  policy  of  government  or  statesmanship  is  correct  or  sound, 
as  it  tends  or  points  in  this  direction. 

If  you  have  the  means  of  living  in  your  own  land,  will  a  statesmanship 
which  diverts  and  forces  your  living  in  part  from  or  out  of  foreign  lands 
tend  to  this  end  or  not  ? 

Let  us  look  into  this : 

All  that  man  in  any  way  needs  for  his  sustenance  and  comfort,  and 
everything  conceivable  beyond  what  nature  affords  for  his  comfort,  is  to 
be  derived  from  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Political  economists  have 
divided  up  the  human  industries  into  three  great  heads — agriculture, 
manufacture  and  commerce.  The  two  first  within  themselves,  or  per  se,  are 
necessities  and  blessings.  The  third  is  in  itself,  and,  per  se,  a  burden  or 
tax  upon  the  other  two.  The  nearer  the  human  family  can  come  to  living 
out  of  the  first  two,  disconnected  with  the  other,  the  more  comforts  of  life 
can  they  reap  with  the  least  labor. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  have  to  trade  with  other  nations,  for  the  people 
grow  poor  by  so  doing,  rather  than  rich.  It  is  true  that  all  nations  have  to 
do  it  more  or  less.  Even  the  United  States  has  to,  and  will  necessarily  have 
to  do  it  more  or  less.  The  nation,  however,  whose  necessities  call  upon  it  to 
do  the  least  of  it  is  the  most  fortunate.  Many  nations,  or  their  people, 
could  not  exist  as  they  are  with  their  present  population  without  trading  or 
exchanging  their  products  in  great  degree.  The  general  idea,  however, 
has  been,  no  matter  what  the  natural  surroundings  and  resources  are,  that 
the  way  to  get  rich  is  by  ploughing  the  seas  and  sending  your  products  all 
over  the  world  and  exchanging  for  the  products  of  other  lands.  This  is  a 
fallacy.  This  is  the  way,  perhaps,  to  build  up  great  sea-coast  cities  and 
great  merchants,  but  great  cities  and  great  merchants  are  sores  upon  the 
body  politic,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  more  they 
exist,  the  poorer  the  people  are  generally.  All  nations  or  peoples  have  to  sup- 
port some,  but  the  fewer  possible  the  better  for  them;  for  then,  those  pro- 
ducing can  with  the  least  labor  reap  the  most  comforts  of  life,  of,  with  full 
labor,  can  accumulate  the«most  comforts  of  life;  hence,  something  to  pro 
vide  against  a  rainy  day,  misfortune  or  old  age ;  something  to  give  leisure 
or  time  for  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  good  citizenship. 

Most  other  nations  are  compelled  to  do  it ;  the  Unked  States  is  not 


compelled  to  do  it,  hence  the  United  States  is  more  fortunate  than  other 
nations,  and  all  we  need  is  a  statesmanship  to  wheel  her  out  of  the  old  line 
which  has  been  taught  by  political  economists  of  other  nations,  and  turn 
her  on  to  an  American  or  United  States  system  adapted  to  her  resources. 

Now  to  the  consideration  of  another  economic  question : 

All  life  is  a  combat  or  struggle.  If  a  man  goes  out  to  purchase  a  horse, 
he  strives  to  purchase  the  best  horse  with  the  least  amount  ot  money ;  and 
vice  versa  the  man  who  has  the  horse  tries  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  he  can  for  the  poorest  horse. 

Just  so,  labor  seeking  employment  tries  to  get  the  most  capital  for  the 
least  amount  of  labor,  and  capital  seeking  labor  tries  to  get  the  most  labor 
for  the  least  amount  of  capital.  This  is  the  case  the  world  over,  and  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  it  constitutes  the  mainspring  oi  all  human  action. 

No  statistics  are  needed  to  prove  that  labor  is  much  cheaper  or  lower 
in  price  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  other  old  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  for  many  centuries  remain  so.  So  the  result  of  un- 
restricted competition  between  labor  in  the  United  States  and  labor  in  the 
old  countries  in  pursuits  where  the  laborers  of  the  old  countries  have  any- 
thing like  equal  facilities  will  necessarily  be  that  the  labor  of  the  old  coun- 
tries will  win.  In  manufactures,  for  example,  in  old  countries,  in  many 
lines  the  resources  or  facilities  are  equal  or  superior  to  what  they  are  in 
America.  In  agriculture  their  facilities  are  not  to  be  compared.  Hence 
with  uninterrupted  or  unimpeded  competition,  in  most  lines  the  manufact- 
uring would  be  done  by  the  old  countries,  while  our  people  in  great  part 
would  become  agriculturists  and  cease  to  manufacture.  With  what  is 
called  Free-Trade,  or  approximation  to  Free-Trade,  this  is  bound  to  be  the 
result;  for  the  laborers  of  the  old  countries  are  compelled  to  labor  at  manu- 
facturing, no  matter  how  low  the  price  may  go,  for  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  while  in  the  United  States  when  the  price  gets  so  low  that  there  is 
but  little  more  than  a  bare  living  in  it,  as  in  the  case  in  the  old  countries, 
labor  would  go  on  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  and 
raise  their  own  potatoes  and  some  to  spare. 

Great  populations  on  little  territorial  limits  can  only  exist  by  manu- 
facturing. 

If  the  great  State  of  Texas,  with  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  land, 
were  floated  and  lodged  alongside  of  England,  where  the  people  could  have 
easy  access  to  it,  almost  instantaneously  the  price  of  labor  would  advance 
all  over  Eugland  because  of  the  rush  which  would  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outlets  which  would  be  presented.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  policy  of  the  English  statesmen  would  immediately  begin  to 
change.  They  would  not  continue  to  strive,  as  heretofore,  to  be  the  great 
commercial  and  shipping  nation  of  the  world,  but  would  begin  to  think 
more  favorably  of  "  Chinese  walls." 

Now,  to  the  economic  bearing  of  another  question. 

It  does  not  matter  what  prices  are  in  any  country  if  one  thing  is  rela- 
tively as  high  as  another,  except  that  prices  generally  should  never  be  re- 
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duced.  A  gradual  enhancement  in  prices  is  the  road  to  general  prosperity, 
a  gradual  reduction,  or  a  great  sudden  reduction,  is  the  road  to  "hard 
times"  and  industrial  ruin;  for  the  reason  that  the  former  works  to  the 
good  of  the  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  while  the  latter  works  to  the 
good  of  the  moneyed  or  creditor  class. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor  means  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  products,  for  all  products  are  the  result  near  and  direct  of  labor. 
A  reduction  in  the  price  of  bacon,  hams  and  other  things  to  half  price 
means  twice  as  many  of  all  things  and  twice  as  many  days'  labor  to  pay  all 
Jity,  county,  State  and  United  States  debts,  and  all  railroad  and  other 
mortgages,  and  all  other  kinds  of  indebtedness;  for  it  is  with  labor  and 
the  products  of  labor,  which  mean  bacon,  hams  and  all  other  things  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured,  that  all  debts  are  paid. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  owned  $40,000  000  of 
Government  bonds.     If  so,  with  labor  at  $1  per  day,  the  Government  owed 
him  forty  million  days  labor,  and  any  policy  of  Government  which  would 
sduce  the  price  of  labor  to  fifty  cents  per  day  would  cause  the  Govern- 
ment to  owe  him  eighty  million  days  of  labor.     The  moneyed  or  creditor 
class  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  more  than  one  or  five  per 
cent,  of  the  laboring  and  industrial  classes,  and  hence  a  reduction  in  the 
rice  of  things  is  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
lon,    and   against  ninety-nine  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Hence  a  reduction  in  prices  of  the  things  generally  should  never  be  brought 
about  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  misfortune,  however,  in  the  United  States  has  been,  and  is, 
that  prices  of  things  generally  have  not  been  relative.  Agricultural 
products  have  been  relatively  lower  than  manufactured  products,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  agricultural  labor  has  been  made  relatively  lower 
than  manufacture  labor;  for,  argue  what  you  please  to  the  contrary,  as 
certain  as  the  apple  falls  to  the  ground  instead  of  the  sky  when  it  leaves  the 
tree,  labor,  taken  year  in  and  year  out,  through  periods  of  prosperity  and 
adversity,  always  partakes  relatively  of  the  price  of  the  products  it  produces. 
Now  for  the  remedy.  The  cause  must  first  be  discovered.  It  is  evi- 
dent ;  the  same  cause  which  makes  one  class  of  things  cheaper  than  another 
class  all  over  the  world  in  all  times;  that  is,  too  many  people  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  compared  with  the  number  engaged  in  manufacture.  The 
next  question  then  is,  why  is  that  so  ? 

One  reason  is  that  all  agricultural  pursuit,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
protected  from  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  old  world  and  are 
not  in  any  danger  of  being  wiped  out  entirely  by  a  change  which  might 
occur  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  They  are  absolutely  and  without 
ioubt  protected ;  protected  by  space  and  by  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  who 
are  near  to  us,  not  having  the  agricultural  land  on  which  to  grow  products 
sufficient  for  their  own  sustenance,  much  less  to  supply  other  countries. 
Hence  it  is  absolute,  permanent  and  settled  Protection.  Now,  whenever  a 
time  arises  that  our  manufacturing  industries  can  have  settled,  absolute  and 


permanent  Protection  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World,  and  time 
thereafter  is  given  to  develop,  we  will  then  have,  and  continue  to  have 
manufactured  products  about  as  cheap  as  agricultural,  and  not  before. 

As  long  as  the  question  is  unsettled,  capital  will  not  engage  in  manu- 
facturing as  freely  as  it  does  in  agriculture.  As  long  as  the  American  peo- 
ple continue  to  be  taught  directly  and  indirectly  by  political  economists  and 
statesmen  in  the  Old  "World,  and  are  made  to  believe  that  Protection  to 
American  industries  is  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing;  that  it  is  a  tax  andt 
burden  on  the  people,  and  is  only  to  be  submitted  to  at  all  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue,  and  but  for  the  necessity  of  raising  revenue  would 
favor  throwing  open  our  ports  and  allow  the  products  of  the  Old  World 
brought  into  America  and  sold  free  of  charge,  and  thereby  paralyze  and 
utterly  destroy  the  great  bulk  of  existing  manufactories  and  reduce  the 
whole  country  mainly  to  agriculture . 

So  long  as  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  up 
and  go  for  their  country  as  a  whole  against  the  balance  of  the  world,  and 
say  to  the  American  people,  "We  have  naturally  a  Great  Garden  of  Eden 
here  ;  let's  develop  and  live  out  of  it  ;  "  just  so  long  will  capital  refuse  to 
go  into  manufacturing  freely,  but  go  into  agriculture,  and  cause,  and  con- 
tinue to  cause,  agricultural  products  and  labor  to  be  relatively  much  lower 
than  manufactured  products  and  labor  ;  and  just  so  long  the  comparatively 
few  who  do  venture  and  go  into  manufacturing  will  reap  relatively  large 
profits. 

Settle  the  question,  and  assure  United  States  industry  men  that  they 
will  not  be  brought  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  destruction  of  their  investment  in  that  way ; 
and  instantaneously,  capital  by  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  will 
begin  to  flow  into  manufacturing,  and  it  will  not  be  long  till  manufactured 
products  will  be  relatively  as  low  in  price  as  agricultural,  or  agricultural 
products  will  rise  relatively  about  as  high  as  manufactured  products. 

The  old  adage  "To  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,"  and  "sell 
where  you  can  sell  dearest "  is  correct ;  but,  accompanied  with  the  idea 
that  it  can  be  done  by  trading  with  other  nations  when  you  can  buy  and 
sell  all  you  want  and  need  with  your  own  people,  is  a  monstrous  fallacy. 
The  cheapest  possible  way  of  exchanging  products,  or  buying  and  selling, 
is  a  people  buying  and  selling,  or  exchanging  with  each  other.  What  I 
mean  by  cheap  is  that  after  the  exchanging  or  buying  and  selling  is  over 
for  a  season,  all  parties  will  have  the  most  comforts  of  life  left. 

But  there  could  be  no  greater  calamity,  no  greater  burden,  no  greater 
tax,  saddled  on  the  country  and  people  than  to  greatly  cheapen  the  labor 
and  all  manner  of  products. 

It  is  a  fallacy,  even  outside  of  the  doubling  of  all  manner  of  debts,  as 
before  mentioned,  to  suppose  that  by  Free-Trade  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  in  that  way  the 
result  would  be  as  broad  as  long.  In  the  agricultural  line  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  the  reduction  would  be  greatly  more,  for  with  our  people  mainly 


becoming  agriculturalists  and  depending  chiefly  upon  the  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  foreign  demand  for  their  products,  much  of  their  crops  would 
often  hardly  be  worth  gathering;  while  manufactured  products,  after  time 
sufficient  had  elapsed  to  kill  off  our  home  manufacturers  (which  would  cer- 
tainly come  about)  would  generally  be  relatively  much  dearer,  and  occa- 
sionally or  periodically,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  so. 

Another  serious  view  of  this  question  to  be  considered  is  this,  to  wit: 
Free-Trade  means  increasing  jur  commercial  transactions,  by  an  addition  to 
what  now  exists,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  transactions  with 
the  outside  world.  Protection  means  the  diminishing  of  the  number  of 
transactions  with  the  outside  world,  but  increasing  them  among  our  own 
people.  Interwoven  commercially  with  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  myriads 
of  transactions  is  to  place  our  eggs  in  the  same  basket  with  theirs.  Com- 
mercial panic,  war,  pestilence  or  other  happenings  which  may  affect  any 
one  or  more  of  them  would  be  found  to  affect  us. 

Though  we  have  a  country  susceptible  to  the  application  of  correct 
economic  laws  or  principles,  with  reliance  of  somewhat  permanent  operation 
which  no  other  country  possesses ;  though  we  have  a  field  for  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  a  statesmanship  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
and  perhaps  has  never  existed  before ;  to  multiply  our  transactions  and  in- 
terweave ourselves  commercially  with  other  nations  is  to  throw  it  all  away. 
"  Chinese  wall,"  I  am  aware,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  such  logic  as 
this,  with  many  who  have  a  memorized  stereotyped  answer,  but  who  know 
but  little  about  China,  and  care  but  little  about  their  own  country  beyond 
the  success  of  their  party. 

General  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  warned  the  United  States 
against  political  complication  and  alliances  with  foreign  governments.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  wise  to  have  warned  us  against  unnecessary  com- 
mercial complication. 

I  am  aware  that  no  great  party  in  the  United  States  has  openly  avowed 
itself  in  favor  of  Free-Trade,  but  they  openly  avow  that  the  principles  of 
Free-Trade,  per  ae,  are  correct,  and  that  the  principles  of  Protection  are 
wrong,  and  but  for  the  raising  of  revenue  to  pay  the  expense  of  government 
they  would  favor  throwing  all  our  ports  open  to  the  world  free.  They 
really  believe  that  the  operation  of  the  present  and  past  Tariffs  has  been  to 
tax  or  burden  the  people  generally  in  behalf  of  a  few  manufacturers.  In 
fact,  many  call  it  robbery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  For  ex- 
ample, I  will  refer  to  the  message  of  President  Cleveland,  of  December, 
1887,  and  to  some  remarks  of  a  prominent  Democratic  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cleveland  said,  in  substance,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  the  people  pay  a  tax  of  about  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  on  all  goods  they  import  as  well  as  goods  of  the  imported 
kind  which  our  own  manufacturers  produce ;  meaning  thereby  that  if  the 
Tariff  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  were  abolished,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  have  all  these  things  that  much  cheaper,  or,  in  other  words, 


would  be  relieved  of  this  much  tax  or  burden.  He  does  not  refer 
to  the  statistics,  and  figure  out  the  aggregate  amount  the  people  are 
paying  in  paying  this  forty-seven  per  cent.,  but  I  have  before  me  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  referred  to,  delivered  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  June,  1888,  in  support  of  the  President's  message,  who  does  furnish 
the  statistics  and  figure  out  the  aggregate  amount.  It  shows  the  people  to 
have  paid,  and  are  paying  in  a  single  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion 
seven  hundred  million  dollars,  in  round  numbers. 

But  fortunately  for  the  country  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Cleveland's  position  is 
an  immense  fallacy,  there  is  no  such  robbery  or  taxation  going  on ;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  with  all  due  deference,  that  without  reading  a  book,  or  look- 
ing up  a  statistic,  or  figuring  at  all.  sensible  men  should  be  able  to  flash 
their  eyes  over  the  country,  take  a  look  at  the  people,  their  condition, 
spirits,  their  vim,  energy,  good  looks  and  good  humor,  and  then  recur  to 
their  own  daily  experience  in  living,  and  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  condition  of  things  to  be  in  operation. 

All  people  naturally  and  necessarily  have  an  education  in  living.  They 
quickly  feel  a  burden.  You  may  argue  to  them  as  you  please  with  all  the 
seemingly  sound  logic  which  can  possibly  be  produced,  that  they  are  not 
taxed  or  burdened  by  a  prevailing  system ;  you  may  cover  up  the  truth  to 
their  reason,  yet  if  they  are  really  burdened  they  will  feel  and  know  it; 
and.  vice  versa.  Now  no  people  can  live  under  such  a  tax  or  burden  as 
forty-seven  per  cent,  on  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  all  the  things  they  require 
for  living,  and  continue  to  use  them,  as  is  embraced  in  the  articles  of  the 
imported  kind,  and  not  feel  oppressively  the  burden,  burden  beyond  the 
capacity  of  human  patience  and  strength  to  stand.  In  fact,  man  with 
the  usual  encumbrances  of  family  upon  him  is  not  sufficiently  stalwart  to 
bear  up  under  it,  and  the  free  United  States  citizen  never  has  and  never 
will  submit  to  it. 

Now  I  deny  that  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  Tariff  charges  on  imports  into 
the  United  States  is,  or  has  been — taken  first,  last  and  all  the  time — a  tax, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  I  affirm  that  the  people 
generally  are  happier,  richer,  more  comfortable  and  intelligent ;  have  had  in 
the  past,  do  now  have,  and  will  have  in  the  future  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  with  the  existence  of  the  forty-seven  per  cent.  Tariff,  or  any  other 
amount,  than  without  any.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assert  that  the  Tariff 
charges  of  forty-seven  per  cent. ,  or  any  other  per  cent,  (the  more  the  better), 
in  its  economic  effect  does  not  now,  has  not  in  the  past,  and  will  not  in  the 
future  operate  as  a  tax  at  all,  in  the  sense  that  a  tax  is  a  burden ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  does  now,  has  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  operate  as  a 
relief  of  burdens  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally ;  not  to  manu- 
facturers alone,  as  many  suppose,  but  to  the  cotton  planter,  the  wheat,  corn 
rice  and  potato  growers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  vocations.  I  deny  and  assert 
this  on  the  following  grounds,  to  wit. :  It  is  by  reason  of  this  forty-seven 
per  cent.,  or  some  other  per  cent,  which  has  existed,  that  six-sevenths 
of  the  goods  and  wares  of  an  imported  kind  are  produced  or  manufactured 


in  the  United  States.  It  is  by  reason  of  manufacturing  six-sevenths  of  these 
goods  in  the  United  States  that  labor  and  the  standard  of  living  is  higher; 
that  cotton  is  higher;  that  wheat,  corn,  rice,  potatoes  and  other  agricultural 
products  are  higher,  whilst  the  products  of  these  manufacturers  and  also  the 
imported  articles  are  lower  in  every  way,  and  especially  and  certainly  rela- 
tively lower  as  compared  to  agricultural  products;  and  when  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  any  system  to  equalize  the  price  of  things  generally  and  respectively 
according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  labor  it  takes  to  produce  them, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  operate  as  a  tax  in  the  sense  that  a  tax  is  a  burden. 
Protection  to  the  industries  ot  the  United  States  by  a  Tariff  of  forty- 
seven  or  any  other  per  cent,  does  have  this  tendency,  and  as  before  re- 
marked, the  more  the  better,  within  the  rule  laid  down  heretofore. 

The  system  of  Protection  is  never  a  burden  except  when  it  misses  or 
fails  to  stop  the  imported  article. 

It  is  an  immense  fallacy  that  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  is  a  tax,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  burden  on  the  people,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  states  and  means 
it.  A  great  mistake,  further,  he  and  others  make,  is  this,  to  wit: 
They  seem  to  think  and  argue  that  if  the  forty-seven  per  cent,  duty  were 
taken  off  the  imports  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
purchase  immediately  all  these  goods  for  forty-seven  per  cent,  less ;  hence 
they  charge  that  this  forty-seven  per  cent,  is  a  tax  to  the  full  amount,  and 
that  it  is  chargeable  to  the  system  of  Protection. 

Waiving  all  these  results  which  I  have  been  discussing,  and  looking  at 
it  in  the  narrow  way  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  views  it,  Protection,  if  to  be 
charged,  should  also  be  credited  where  any  credit  is  due.  There  is  no 
question  but  it  is  due  to  Protection  that  the  manufactories  exist  which 
now  produce  six-sevenths  of  the  goods  of  an  imported  kind  we  consume. 
Now  take  away  Protection,  and  take  away  the  effect,  say  these  manufac- 
tories which  produce  six-sevenths  of  these  goods,  and  throw  upon  the  out- 
side world  the  onus  of  supplying  all  of  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  prices  would  be  higher  and  continue  to  be  higher  than  now,  if  none 
were  manufactured  here,  and  instead  of  our  people  getting  their  goods 
cheaper  they  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them,  while  they  would 
get  comparatively  nothing  for  their  agricultural  products.  But  under  the 
operation  of  a  Free-Trade  policy,  to  be  adopted  at  once,  with  our  manu- 
factories in  existence  to  enter  into  the  fight  for  life  or  death,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  goods  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  price,  but  by  no  means, 
in  the  near  future,  as  much  as  forty-seven  per  cent.— but  they  would  be  re- 
duced sufficient  ere  long  to  kill  off  our  manufactories ;  then  prices  would 
advance  again  to  a  point  quite  as  high,  possibly  higher  than  now. 

Another  great  mistake  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  thousands  of 
others  make  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  consumer  pays 
all  the  taxes  or  Tariff  charges.  As  a  rule  the  consumer 
and  producer  mutually  pay  the  "tax"  or  charge.  At  one  time  Tom 
may  pay  more  of  it,  at  another  time  Dick  may  pay  more.  If  the  supply  of 
goods  is  large  and  the  eagerness  to  sell  is  great  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 


manufacturer,  and  the  demand  and  eagerness  to  purchase  is  small  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  the  manufacturer,  by  making  concessions  in  order  to 
sell,  may  be  said  to  pay  most  of  the  Tariff  charges;  and,  vice  versa,  if 
the  demand  is  brisk  and  the  supply  is  slow  or  small,  the  consumer,  in 
order  to  get  supplied,  may,  by  bidding  up  on  the  goods,  be  said  to  pay 
most  of  the  Tariff  charges.  As  a  rule,  however,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
mutually  reap  the  profits  and  bear  the  burdens.  To  say  that  the  con- 
sumer always  pays  the  burdens,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  producer,  is 
about  as  sensible  as  to  assert  that  in  the  stretching  of  an  india-rubber 
strap  with  the  two  hands  the  right  hand  does  all  the  pulling. 

There  is  another  great  fallacy  prevalent  with  many  great  men — Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  one,  for  instance.  It  is  this:  That  our  surplus  products 
which  we  send  abroad  make  the  price  for  all  our  products  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  the  demand  for  an  article,  as  compared  to  the  supply,  which 
establishes  the  price,  whether  it  is  abroad  or  at  home.  Advance  in  the 
price  of  cotton  in  New  York  is  often  followed  by  Liverpool,  as  the  advance 
at  Liverpool  is  followed  by  an  advance  in  New  York.  And  the  cause  for 
the  advance  as  often  originates,  and  even  oftener  perhaps,  where  it  is  pro- 
duced than  where  it  is  consumed.  Chicago  as  often  leads  in  advancing  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Europe  as  Europe  leads  in  advancing  the  price  in  Chicago. 
Everywhere  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  demanded  and  sold,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  a  minute  impetus  is  given  to  enhance  the  price. 

Much  is  said  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Tariff  were  removed  we  would 
then  manufacture  and  sell  largely  to  the  outside  world.  This  would  be 
about  as  wise  as  to  remove  the  levees  or  dykes  from  around  the  low  lands 
of  Holland  to  allow  the  rain  and  surplus  waters  to  run  into  the  sea.  There 
is  no  duty  levied  on  any  exports  from  the  United  States  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Another  mistake  which  is  made  by  many  is  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
protect  industries  in  their  " infancy."  Old  and  large  industries  can  be 
prostrated  as  well  as  new  or  ''infant "  industries.  If  the  labor  or  other  in- 
gredient which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  products  is  materially  higher 
than  that  which  goes  into  competing  articles,  sooner  or  later  they  must  suc- 
cumb to  the  competing  articles.  Of  course,  if  they  have  a  surplus  on  hand, 
as  perhaps  old  and  large  industries  often  have,  they  will  survive  longer ; 
still  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  they  must  fall,  and  the  larger  the 
greater  and  more  serious  the  fall  in  its  results. 

Our  country  has  never  yet  felt  full  benefits  of  Protection,  for  the  rea- 
son the  matter  has  all  the  time  been  in  agitation  and  unsettled.  Settle  the 
question  in  accordance  with  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  and  immediately  a 
new  and  permanent  impetus  will  be  given  things  generally,  which  no  man 
living  has  ever  witnessed.  Capital,  as  before  remarked,  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  would  immediately  embark  in  all  manner  of  manufactures ;  and 
labor  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  called  into  service  to  carry 
them  on,  thereby  equalizing  the  price  of  labor  generally  by  lowering 
the  price  of  manufactured  and  increasing  the  price  of  agricultural 


products  which  have  been  relatively  too  low,  thus  bringing  them  nearer 
together.  The  skilled  first-class  laborers  of  Europe  then,  finding  their  oc- 
cupations gone,  would  commence  to  emigrate  to  our  country  by  the  mill- 
ions, instead  of  the  doubtful  class  which  is  now  coming  to  us. 

The  economic  effect  of  Free-Trade  is  almost  certain  destruction  of  ex- 
isting manufactories,  and  paralysis  and  increased  poverty  to  existing  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  labor.  The  continued  agitation  of  the  subject 
without  marked  or  material  advance  in  the  direction  of  Free-Trade  is  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  existing  manufactories  and  their  labor;  whilst  it  is 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  agriculturalist  and  to  his  labor.  Absolute, 
permanent  and  settled  Protection  in  its  effect  is  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
all  kinds  of  agriculturalists  and  their  labor,  while  its  tendency  is  to  lower 
the  profits  of  existing  manufactures  and  their  labor.  Any  lowering  of  the 
per  cent,  of  the  Tariff  or  charge  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
country,  of  the  class  which  would  come  under  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  is 
to  lower  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  of  all  kinds  of  laborers. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  exactly,  but  it  is  safe  to  venture  the 
assertion  that,  under  a  system  of  settled  Protection,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  burden  is  concerned, 
could  better  afford  to  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  thoroughly 
equipped  army  of  a  million  or  more  men,  than  to  have  a  Free-Trade  and  not 
a  man  under  arms ;  for  the  one  reason  alone  (waiving  the  many  others  which 
apply  with  even  more  force),  that  under  the  operation  of  Free-Trade,  the 
extra  number  of  commercial  men,  with  their  expensive  routine  necessary  to 
do  the  increased  carrying,  and  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
in  part  have  to  pay,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  expense  of  the  million 
or  more  men  underarms;  and,  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  in  shape  of  taxation 
and  otherwise,  there  is  no  possible  compensation  for  Free-Trade. 

London  sits,  financially  and  otherwise,  as  mistress  of  the  civilized  world, 
by  reason  of  English  statesmanship  which  manages  to  make  the  balance  of 
the  world  pay  her  tribute.  By  correct  statesmanship  in  other  countries  she 
can  be  dethroned.  The  United  States  has  long  been  one  of  her  chief  de- 
votees, and  to  the  extent  we  pay  her  tribute  we  tax  or  burden  our  own 
people. 
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John  C.  Calhoun  and  Protection. 


THE  SUMMONING  OF  THE  great  South  Carolina  Free- 
Trade  leader  and  nullifier,  to  give  testimony  in  support 
of    the    policy   of    Protection    to  American   industry, 
through    Tariff   levies,  will   no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  most 
readers.     And   yet  he  stands  as  witness  to  the  soundness  of 
the  Protective  system.     While  the  Tariff  of  1816  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  gentleman 
made  an  able  and  effective  speech  in  its  support,  saying  : 

Neither  agriculture,  manufactures  nor  commerce,  taken  separately,  is 
the  cause  of  wealth.  It  flows  from  them  combined,  and  cannot  exist  with- 
out each.  When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection  (as 
soon  they  will,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Government)  we  will  no  longer 
experience  these  evils  [resulting  from  a  drain  of  specie  under  a  Free  Trade 
system].  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and, 
what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  his 
wants.  To  this  distressing  state  of  things  there  are  two  remedies,  and  only 
two — one  in  our  power  immediately,  the  other  requiring  much  time  and 
exertion;  but  both  constituting,  in  rny  opinion,  the  essential  policy  of  this 
country.  I  mean  the  navy  and  domestic  manufactures.  By  the  former  we 
could  open  the  way  to  our  markets;  by  the  latter  we  bring  them  from  be- 
yond the  ocean,  and  naturalize  them  in  our  soil.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be 
said:  "If  they  are  so  far  established,  and  if  the  situa-tion  of  the  country  is 
favorable  to  their  growth,  where  is  the  necessity  for  affording  them  Pro- 
tection ? "  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency. 

Prophecy  was  never  more  abundantly  justified  by  events, 
than  has  been  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  agriculture  from  fostering  and  protecting 
its  great  handmaid,  manufactures.  In  proof  of  this  fact  it  is 
necessary  only  to  compare  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
manufactures  current  at  the  time  that  gentleman  spoke  with 
those  of  the  present  year.  For  this  purpose  the  accompanying 
table  has  been  prepared. 

The  more  clearly  to  present  the  real  significance  of  the 
tables,  and  especially  to  show  the  results  as  to  the  great 
agricultural  industry  which  the  beneficent  policy  of  Protec- 


Farm  Products. 


1816. 

1890. 

Increase. 

Wheat,  per  bushel  

$0.44 
0.15 
0.20 
0.12 
15.00 
5.00 
8.00 

$1.05 
0.44 
0.52 
0.24 
40.00 
10.00 
20.00 

Amount. 
$0.61 
0.29 
0.32 
0.12 
25.00 
5.00 
12.00 

Per  cent. 
140 
193 
160 
100 
166 
100 
150 

Oats,  per  bushel  

Corn,  per  bushel  

Butter,  per  pound  

Cows,  per  head  

Hay,  per  ton  

Farm  labor,  per  month  .... 
Average  increase  

144 

Manufactures. 


1816. 

1890. 

Deer 

ease. 

Nails,  per  100  pounds  
Broad  cloth,  per  yard  

$12.00 
16  00 

$2.00 
3  75 

Amount. 
$10.00 
12  25 

Per  cent. 
83 
76 

Woolen  blankets,  per  pair.  . 
Cotton  cloth,  per  yard  

15.00 
0.30 

4.00 
0  06 

11.00 
0  24 

73 
80 

Calico  

0.25 

0.051 

0  19£ 

74 

Salt,  per  barrel  

6  00 

0  50 

8  50 

91 

Average  decrease  

791 

tion  has  wrought,  let  us  now  show  something  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  farm  products  at  the  time  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
his  appeal,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1890.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table  : 

Purchase  Power  of  Farm  Products. 


1816. 

•  1890. 

100  bushels  wheat  would  buy  pounds  nails.  .  . 
100  bushels  corn  would  buy  yards  broadcloth  .  . 
100  pounds  butter  would   buy  pairs   woolen 
blankets         ... 

350 
H 

* 

5,250 
14 

6 

1  cow  would  buy  yards  cotton  cloth  

50 

666 

1  ton  hay  would  buy  yards  calico  

20 

182 

1  month  farm  labor  would  buy  barrels  salt  

H 

40 

The  quondam  South  Carolina  Protectionist  did  not  live 
to  witness  the  wonderful  verification  of  his  predictions  as 
to  the  benificence  of  Protection.  Were  he  now  living  he  would 
take  little  pride  in  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  policy 
for  the  extreme  and  violent  support  of  its  direct  opposite 
Free-Trade.  His  treasonable  nullification  record  of  1832  and- 
afterwards,  was  in  strong  contrast  with  that  made  as  an 
ardent  Protectionist  in  1816 ;  a  contrast  made  the  more 
discreditable  for  him,  as  the  Protection  policy  advances  in 
its  triumphs. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WOOL  INTEREST. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.   WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  OF  OHIO, 

BEFORE  THE  FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS, 

AT  CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  11,  1887. 


IN  obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Congress,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  address  you  on  "The  American  Wool  Interest."  This 
"interest  "  consists  of  that  industry  which  produces  American  wool  and 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  and  mutton.  The  wool  industry  is  one  of  the 
great  so  urces  of  a  healthful  article  of  food,  and  of  an  element  in  a  chief 
form  of  clothing,  and  other  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  The  history  of 
its  introduction  and  gradual  growth  in  the  United  States  is  interesting 
and  instructive.*  But  for  practical  purposes  only  that  portion  of  it  is 
material  which  illustrates  the  result  of  legislation  and  surrounding  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  they  may  aid  in  ascertaining  the  effect  of  present  and 
prospective  legislation  and  conditions,  and  guide  us  in  deciding  what  the 
future  of  this  industry  may  require. 

The  wool  interest  is  great  in  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  gives 
employment,  and  in  the  capital  invested  in  it ;  it  is  great  by  way  of  con- 
trast with  other  industries  and  in  its  utilities.  There  is  no  phase  of  it 
which  encourages  evil  or  brings  misery  to  our  race;  its  mission  is  to  feed 
the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  minister  to  real  wants.  In  every  age  it 
has  been  regarded  as  honorable,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
great,  the  wise  and  the  good.  Kings  and  princes  and  presidents  have 

*  See  TJ.S  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  25,  Third  Session,  45th  Conaress,  January  14,  1879. 
Special  Report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  U.  S.  Treas.  »ef».  on  Wool,  &c.,  1887. 
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given  it  their  favor  and  patronage,  and  the  approving  smiles  of  Heaven 
have  followed  it  through  all  the  ages.  Shepherds  were  the  "  witnesses  of 
the  wonder  that  accompanied  the  Saviour's  birth,"  when  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  shone  upon  the  plains  of  Judea,  as  the  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night,  and  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them  "good  tidings  of  great 
joy,"  and  the  listening  winds  ushered  in  the  era  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  this  industry — essential  to  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
to  the  independence  if  not  to  the  existence  of  every  nation  in  peace  and 
war — that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  no  ft.  And  the  necessity  for  speaking  and 
for  action,  prompt,  energetic  and  effectual,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
this  great  industry  is  threatened,  if  not  with  total  extinction,  yet  at  least 
with  such  serious  damage  as  to  vastly  reduce  its  present  proportions,  to 
arrest  its  growth  and  progress,  and  thereby  to  cripple  every  other  industry 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  transferred,  with  all  its  benefits 
and  blessings,  to  alien  hands  and  foreign  lands. 

In  performing  the  duty  assigned  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  show :  I.  The 
magnitude  of  the  American  wool  interest.  II.  What  this  interest  may, 
under  proper  fostering  influences,  become.  III.  What  are  the  fostering 
influences  requisite  to  enable  American  wool  growers  and  manufacturers 
to  supply  all  the  wool  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  we  need,  and  enable 
our  people  in  due  time  to  become  exporters  of  these  fabrics.  IV.  Justice 
to  American  agriculturists  and  sound  policy  require  legislation  to  give 
American  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  the  whole  American  market, 
so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  supply  it. 

I.    THE  MAGNITUDE  OP  THE  WOOL  INTEREST. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  for  the  current  year 
as  to  all  the  details  of  this  industry.  I  will,  therefore,  give  such  as  are 
official  for  the  years  indicated. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  the  number  of  male  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  to  be  12,830,349,  of  whom  1,020,728 
were  flock  owners,  in  addition  to  which  were  a  large  number  of  owners  of 
sheep  ranches.  It  is  safe  to  say  one-twelfth  of  all  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  are  owners  of  sheep  and  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  wool  and 
mutton. 

For  the  year  1884  official  statistics  show  : 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 50,626,626 

Founds  of  wool  clip 308,000,000 

Value $91, 168,000 

Pounds  of  raw  wool  imported 87,703,931 

Value $13,593,2!« 

Value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported .51,484,872 

Official  valuation  of  sheep $119,902,706 


The  statistics  of  1880  as  to  domestic  woolen  manufactures  show : 

Number  of  establishments  2,689 

Capital  invested $159,091,869 

Hands  employed 161,557 

Wagespaid $47,389,087 

Value  of  product $267,'352,918 

Cost  of  material  used  £164,371,551 

Value  of  sheep $119,902,706 

The  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Hon.  Colum- 
bus Delano,  has  estimated  the  value  of  lands,  barns,  sheds  and  equipments 
employed  in  the  sheep  industry  at  $408,291,200.  A  prominent  wool  dealer* 
has  said  of  the  imports  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
that  they  "amounted  in  all  to  $44,000,000,  at  importers'  valuation;  but  as 
recent  investigations  show  that  goods  have  been  imported  as  low  as  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  of  their  valuation,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  un- 
dervaluations amounted  to  at  least  one-half,  and  $80,000,000  would  be 
nearer  the  amount  imported.  These  goods  would  take  at  least  150,000,000 
pounds  of  our  domestic  wool  to  make." 

These  statistics  give  with  substantial  accuracy  the  magnitude  of  "The 
American  Wool  Industry,"  in  capital  invested,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed therein  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  product.  But  even  this  is 
rendered  more  clear  by  way  of  contrast  with  other  industries  from  statistics 
showing  ' '  the  comparative  value  of  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  of  the  United  States  for  1885  "  as  follows : 

Articles.  Values. 

Corn % $635,675,000 

Hay 389,733,000 

Wheat 275,320,000 

Cotton 269,989,812 

Oats 179,632,000 

Coal 143,567,000 

Gold  and  silver 83,401,000 

Gold  alone 31,801,000 

Silver  alone 51,600,000 

Potatoes  78,154,000 

Wool 77,000,000 

Pig  iron 64,714,400 

Tobacco 43,266,000 

Thus  the  value  of  the  wool  product  of  1885  was  shown  to  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  combined ;  greater  than 
that  of  pig  iron,  about  half  as  much  as  that  of  all  our  coal  mines,  nearly 
equal  to  our  whole  potato  crop,  and  this  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
mutton  food  produced,  which  annually  amounts  to  10,000,000  sheep  of  the 
farm  value  of  $30,000,000.  The  American  wool  includes  not  only  the 

*  Edward  A.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  published  letter  April  30, 1887,  to  Hon.  Col- 
umbus Delano.  Most  of  the  statistics  given  in  this  address  ar<>  taken  from  the  learned, 
able  and  valuable  special  report  on  wool,  &c.,  made  by  the  Ron.  W.  F.  Switzler,  Chief 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  1887. 


production  of  wool,  but  also  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsted,  goods.  Wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing  have  pros- 
pered side  by  side  under  fostering  legislation  and  by  favorable 
conditions;  they  have  suffered  together  by  hostile  legislation  and 
adverse  conditions.  They  are  "one  as  the  sea."  The  value  of  the  wool 
manufactures  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  principal  manufacturing  in- 
dustries is  shown  by  the  census  of  1880  as  follows: 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products $505,185,712 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing* 303,562,4.13 

Iron  and  steel 296,557,685 

Lumber,  sawed  or  planed 270,072,085 

Wool  manufactures  t 267,252,913 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 214,387,468 

Cotton  goods 210,950,383 

Clothing,  men's 209,584,460 

Boots  and  shoes  % 196,920,841 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refined 155,484,915 

Tobacco  manufactures 116,772,631 

Leather,  tanned 113,384,336 

Liquors,  malt 101,058,385 

Carpentering 94,152,139 

Printing  and  publishing 90,789,341 

Furniture 77,845,725 

Leather,  curried 71,351,297 

Agricultural  implements 68,640,486 

The  annual  consumption  of  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country  in 
1888  amounted,  as  wholesale  prices,  to  about  $303,000,000,  of  which  $267,- 
000,000  were  of  domestic  and  $36,000,000  of  foreign  production.  The 
average  consumption  pefr  capita  in  1880  was  about  $6.00,  of  which  $5.30, 
or  88.3  per  cent.,  consisted  of  domestic,  and  only  seventy  cents,  or  11.7  per 
cent,  of  foreign  production.  § 

The  statistics  of  our  exports  show  that  substantially  our  people  neither 
export  wool  nor  manufactures  thereof.  Thus  far  we  have  either  not  been 
able,  or  have  not  been  placed  in  a  condition  by  legislation,  to  produce  all 
we  need  for  consumption. 

Thus  2  nave  endeavored  to  show  in  part  the  magnitude  of  the  American 
wool  interest. 

The  American  wool-grower  and  manufacturer  of  wool  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  hence  the  second  subject  which  which 
reouires  our  consideration  is 

II.     WHAT  MAY  THE  AMERICAN  WOOL  INTEREST  BECOME  ? 

The  answer  is:  It  may  be  made  in  the  not  ven  far  distant  future  to 
supply  all  the  wool  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  our  people  need.  This  I 
proceed  to  show : 

*  Not  including  retail  butchering  establishments. 

t  All  classes ;  includes  carpets,  other  than  rag,  felt  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
wool  hats,  woolen  goods  and  wonted  goods. 

%  Including  custom  work  and  repairing. 

§  See  Report  No.  87,  January  and  February.  1887,  on  Farm  Animals,  Department 
Agriculture,  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician,  New  Series,  page  34. 


/.    The  present  supply  of  sJieep  is  inadequate  to  American  wants. 

It  has  been  said  that  "it  can  be  safely  predicted  that,  owing  to  the 
present  overproduction  of  sheep  caused  by  the  high  wool  tariff,  there  may  be 
little  or  no  gain  [of  sheep  in  the  United  States]  if  not  an  actual  loss  in  the 
near  future."* 

"The  present  overproduction  of  sheep,"  indeed  ! 

The  60,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States  require  for  consumption 
annually  about  ten  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  per  capita,  or  600,000,000 
pounds.  We  now  have  44,759,814  sheep  producing  about  260,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  this  year  ;  for  the  fiscal  year,  1887,  we  imported,  raw 
wool,  114,038,080  pounds,  and  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  probably 
about  150, 000, 000. t  Thus,  while  we  are  importing  half  the  wool  we 
use,  are  we  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a  "  present  overproduction?  " 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  assert  that  we  have  an  "overproduction  of 
sheep "  for  growing  any  Tcind  of  wool.  We  imported  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  clothing  wool,  17,963,982  pounds;  combing  wool,  10,721,753 
pounds,  and  so-called  carpet  wools,  85,352,295  pounds.  We  need 
50,000,000  sheep  more  than  we  now  have.  There  has  been  a  recent  re- 
duction in  the  number,  as  there  will  be  hereafter,  because  of  the  ruinous 
effect  of  the  wool  tariff  of  1883. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Wool,  etc.,  says  (p.  xli.) 
Mr.  Lynch,  "is  a  recognized  authority  upon  wool  statistics."  The  fore- 
going figures  of  imports  are  from  statistics  given  by  him.  The  domestic 
wool  clip  is,  perhaps,  over-estimated.  There  is  high  authority  for  saying 
his  estimates  are  sometimes  erroneous;  that,  "in  1880,  for  instance,  they 
made  more  wool  than  was  manufactured  or  handled."  "  The  value  of  wools 
imported  in  the  fiscal  year,  1887,  was:  Clothing  wools,  $3,431,567; 
combing  wools,  $2,528,560;  carpet  wool,  $10,464,352.  Total,  $16,424,- 
479." 

It  is  practicable,  under  proper  fostering  influences,  and  within  a  Jew 
years  at  most,  to  raise  all  the  sheep  and  so  to  produce  substantially  all  the  wool 
we  need.  We  have  the  lands  ready,  awaiting  occupation  for  this  purpose. 
On  almost  every  farm  of  160  acres  in  the  United  States,  a  flock  of  fiom 
forty  to  sixty  sheep  can  be  kept  on  pastures  and  with  winter  feed  which 

*Rep.  Bureau  Statistics  on  Wool,  etc.,  1887,  p.  43. 

f  The  Chicago  Wool  Grower,  October  18, 1887,  says:  "The  following  table  shows 
the  total  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  wool  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  American 
clip  as  reported  by  James  Lynch  : 

PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL,  POUNDS. 

Imports: 

Year.            Clothing.  Combing.  Carpet,           Total.  American   Clip. 

1884 21,175,228  4,414,252  52,701,170         78,350,651  337,500,000 

1885 11,475.889  2,780,751  56,339,530         70,596,170  3^0,600,000 

1886 40,968,537  7,198,584  80,917,887  129,084,958  322,300,000 

1887 17,983,982  10,721,753  85,352,295  114,038,030  

Average.. 22,895,909  6,278,824  68,842, 720         98,017,452  329,800,000 
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would  in  a  large  measure  go  to  waste.  In  many  localities,  whole  counties 
can  be  utilized  by  sheep  husbandry  that  will  otherwise  remain  desolate 
and  uninhabited  forests.  The  mountain  sides  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  California  and  other  States,  can  be  made  to  swarm  with 
sheep,  and  thus  add  to  the  value  of  lands,  and  relieve  the  burdens  of 
taxation  in  those  States.  In  many  of  the  older  States,  whole  coun- 
ties are  made  up  of  hilly  lands,  worn  by  cultivation  and  the  wash- 
ing of  rains  until  they  can  no  longer  be  cultivated,  but  which  have 
been  made  and  can  be  kept  fertile  by  sheep  husbandry,  and  if  not 
used  for  this  purpose,  must  be  turned  out  as  waste.  These  lands  can  be 
devoted  alternately  to  this  industry  and  to  cultivation,  and  thus  permanently 
utilized. 

So  it  has  been  said  : 

"  From  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions,  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  area  of  more  than  a  thousand  million  acres  (not  in- 
cluding Alaska),  has  been  for  ages  the  home  of  countless  numbers  of  the 
buffalo,  of  the  antelope,  and  on  the  higher  elevations,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat.  Relatively  few  are  the  acres  that  do 
not  supply  some  form  of  vegetation  for  herbivorous  animals."* 

Here  are  millions  of  acres  which  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
will  be  idle,  uninhabited  wastes  unless  so  utilized. 

And  it  has  been  demonstrated,  theoretically  and  practically,  that  sheep 
husbandry,  under  proper  conditions,  can  be  made  profitable  in  the  so-called 
Southern  States.  In  a  report  to  Congress  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  1878,  it  is  said : 

"The  sixteen  States  lying  between  Delaware  and  Missouri,  and  be- 
tween the  Ohio  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  had  a  population,  in  1870, 
of  13,877,615,  and  two-thirds  of  all  engaged  in  occupations  .  .  .  were 
-in  some  rural  avocation.  Nearly  half  this  acreage,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000,000  acres,  is  in  wild  pasturage  of  more  rr  less  value  for  subsistence 
of  farm  stock,  and  much  of  the  herbage  is  unutilized  to-day.  Sheep  do 
well  in  these  regions,  which  comprise  all  the  climates  and  soils  of  the  tern 
perate  zone."t 

*  Prof.  ,T.  R.  Dodge,  1879,  in  Senate,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  3d  Sess.,  45th  Cong.  The  hill 
lands  in  the  older  States,  and  much  of  the  region  here  described,  can  be  used  for 
sheep,  but  not  for  cattle,  because  the  water  supply  is  limited,  and  sheep  do  with 
less  water  than  cattle. 

t  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  25, 3d  Sess.,  45th  Cong.,  January,  1879.  The  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  his  report,  June,  1887,  says  wool  can  be  raised  in  "the  desert  por- 
tions Of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  whose  arid  soil  and  the  general  scarcity 
of  water  are  a  great  drawback  to  their  proper  development"  And  he  says  "  sheep 
will  till  an  industrial  trap  in  these  regions,  wbicb  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
find  a  tilling  for,  find  this  would  give  us  a  new  source  of  nation  il  wealth."  See  Hep. 
on  Wool,  &e.,  Hurcau  of  Matistics,  1S87,  p.. 'Hi. 

Jo/in  C'liixaliix,  of  Troy.  N.  Y.,  a  prominent  wool  dealer,  says  in  the  Amrriran 
Wool  R>'i>»'  ti'r,  Sept.eml)  ••[•  1.1SS7:  ••  Texas  cm  grow  fts  large  an  aiU'ninl  o!' wool  as 
is  now  clipped  in  all  our  States  and  Territories,  and  under  proper  protection  it  will 
be  done." 


The  same  conditions  in  a  large  measure  remain,  but  with  a  capacity  for 
sheep  husbandry  increased  by  the  clearing  of  lands  and  the  cultivation  of 


The  Southern  States  are  now  largely  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry.* 

The  Tariff  Commission  of  1882  in  their  report  said  that  "the  first 
phase  of  the  industry  of  wool  production  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
economist  is  its  general  distribution.  Not  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  in 
some  of  these,  not  a  county,  but  has  some  portion  of  Its  wealth  invested 
in  wool  production. "  And  it  has  been  shown  that  sheep  husbandry  is  so 
diversified  in  its  character,  the  kinds  of  wool  produced,  and  in  the  varieties 
of  sheep,  that  it  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  conducted,  not  only  on 
cheap  lands,  but,  in  some  forms,  in  the  older  States  and  on  higlC-priced  lands. 
Thus  it  has  been  said,  "An  important  branch  of  this  industry,  and  one  that 
many  have  found  quite  profitable  on  lands  worth  $100  an  acre,  is  the  raising 
of  early  lambs.  New  Jersey,  lying  between  the  two  largest  markets  in  the 
country,  which  feed  a  population  of  2,000,000,  is  famed  for  the  high  price 
of  all  feeding  material ;  and  yet  this  branch  of  sheep  husbandry  flourishes 
there  as  in  no  other  State  in  the  country,  "f 

The  vast  prairies  and  plains  of  Texas,  of  the  Territories,  and  some  of 
the  Western  States,  furnish  grass  on  which  mutton  sheep  can  be  grazed  for 
a  time,  but  they  do  not  furnish  grains  to  fatten  them  for  market.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  these  plains  and  prairies,  with  their  cheap  pasturage, 
will  supply  the  older  States  with  cheap  mutton  sheep,  as  they  now  do  cattle, 
to  be  grazed  on  their  tamer  pastures  and  fattened  on  their  grains  and  other 
food,  thus  blending  the  interests  of  different  portions  of  the  country,  and 
yielding  profit  to  both.  There  is  no  conflict,  but  mutual  harmony  and  con- 
currence of  interest,  between  all  portions  of  the  country.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  we  hate  all  the  lands  to  produce  all  the  sheep  we  need.  We 
have  the  people  ready  for  the  work.  With  all  our  industries,  there  are  too 
many  willing  hands  that  are  unemployed.  If  they  can  find  a  market  which 
will  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  all  the  wool  we  need,  they  stand  ready  to 
produce  it. 

If  wool  growing  be  made  as  profitable  as  wheat  raising,  a  portion  of  the 
labor  devoted  to  that  branch  of  agricultural  industry  will  be  transferred  to 
sheep  husbandry.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1887,  there  was  an  over-production 
of  wheat  of  101,971,940  bushels,  which,  for  want  of  an  adequate  home 
market,  we  exported,  thereby  shipping  abroad  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  never 
to  be  returned.  Every  bushel  should  have  been  consumed  on  American 

*  The  statistics  of  18S7  show  sheep  now  in  the  States  as  follows :  Texas,  4,761,831: 
West  Virginia,  593,066;  North  Carolina,  450,063 ;  Missouri,  l,lia,272;  Virginia,  449,-^aj,- 
California,  6,009,098. 

t  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  25,  3d  Sess.  45th  Conjr.,  January,  1879,  p.  11,  which  ex- 
plains how  the  industry  is  conducted. 
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soil  by  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  which  we  now  import, 
fashioned  from  wool  and  cotton,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  wood,  and  crockery- 
clay,  and  glass-sand,  and  other  materials. 

Some  objections  have  been  urged  to  the  protection  of  our  wool  in- 
dustries, and  to  these  I  will  give  some  attention. 

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  Annual  Repoit  of  December 
6,  1886,  in  discussing  the  wool  tariff  of  1883,  says  :  "The  tax  [tariff] 
prevents  our  manufacture  and  export  of  competing  woolens  that  require 
the  use  or  admixture  of  non-American  wools,  and  so  restricts  the  home  de- 
mand, thus  making  the  export  of  our  domestic  woolens  impossible."  In 
other  words  (1),  we  cannot  raise  all  the  wool  we  need,  but  require  foreign 
wools  to  mix  with  ours  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  woolens,  and 
(2),  with  free  wool  we  could  now  export  woolen  goods.  Here  are  two 
errors.  He  does  not  venture  to  say  what  kinds  or  Jiow  much  foreign  wool 
we  need,  or  to  inform  us  what  classes  of  wool  need  the  "admixture."  The 
legislation  of  Congress  commencing  with  the  tariff  act  of  March,  1867, 
makes  three  classes  of  wool — clothing,  combing  and  carpet  wools :  clothing 
wool  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  combing  wool  for  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  goods,*  including  delaines,  &c.,  and  carpet  wool  for  the  manu- 
facture o*  carpets. f  The  clotLing  wools  were  generally  varieties  of  merino, 
the  combing  wools,  the  long  wools,  and  the  carpet  wool  of  coarse,  inferior 
qualities  largely  imported  from  Russia.  Since  1867  machinery  has  been  so 
improved  that  Merino  wool  can  be  combed  and  manufactured  into  worsteds.  J 
In  1867  carpet  wools  were  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets; 
now  they  are  largely  used — to  the  extent  of  probably  40,000,000  pounds 
annually — in  making  clothing  goods.  §  Thus  the  tariff  acts  of  1867  and  of 
1883,  and  their  classifications,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  condi- 

*Worsted  manufactures  include  "all  wool  and  cotton  warp  delaines,  chain's 
bareges,  imitation  bareges,  all  wool  and  part  wool  reps  and  worsted  yarns  for  carpets 
and  hosiery."  Rep.  Bureau  StatJs. 

+  Wm.  H.  B.  Thornton,  of  Chicago,  in  the  United  State*  Economist  and  Dry  Goods 
Reporter  of  August  13,  i&87,  refers  to  "wools  of  a  strictly  carpet  nature,  such  as 
Donskoi,  Native  Smyrna,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  Native  South  American  and  wools  of 
the  like  nature  coming  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria  or  elsewhere. 

*  See  Rep.  Bureau  Statistics  on  wool,  &c.,  1887.  pp.  iio-41. 

§  Mr.  Bond,  in  an  article  published  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics on  Wool  for  1887,  p.  64,  says  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  for  1887  "amounted  to 
81,51  4.477  pounds,  the  extreme  amount  of  which  1  estimate  could  be  used  for  clothing 
purposes  would  be  about  8,800,000  pounds." 

Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  May  5. 1SS6,  says :  "  Out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  carpet  wool  imported,  it  is  on  good  authority  admitted  1  hat  (JO  per 
cent,  of  them  are  used  for  clothing  purposes,  thereby  taking  the  place  of  that  much 
of  the  better  bred  American  wools." 

Edward  A.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  published  letter  of  May  2, 1SS7.  savs: 

"The  greatest  wrong  to  our  wool-growers,  however,  is  the  importation  of  csirpot 
wools,  of  which  86,000,000  pounds  were  imported  last  year.  Not  over  aO,(QO,nOO 
pounds  of  these  wools  were  used  for  carpets,  the  balance  bciug  used  for  clothing  pur- 
poses." 

[And  this  is  fully  shown  in  a  Congrespionnl  Document  Rep.  House  Commit.  Ways 
and  Means  hearings  on  Wool  Tariff,  &c.,  January,  1890.] 
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tions.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  need  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  doth 
for  worsted  goods  and  for  carpets.  I  believe  it  has  never  been  suggested  that 
we  cannot  raise  all  the  wool  we  need  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  ice  can  raise  all  the  combing  wools  we  need.  The 
only  pretense  of  any  actual  necessity  for  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  is 
that  some«of  the  Australian  wool  when  manufactured  into  delaines  will  give 
a  luster  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  wool  exclusively  American.  It  is 
said  that  this  luster  is  "  uow  required  by  the  dictates  of  fashion."  But  it  is 
also  said  that  "  it  is  only  fashion  and  not  usefulness  that  requires  "  this  luster, 
and  further  that  "it  would  require  a  few  years  of  breeding  (in  America)  to 
get  the  same  effect  as  some  of  the  Australian  wools."*  With  every  variety 
of  soil,  climate  and  environment,  we  can  in  a  brief  space  of  time  raise 
wool  to  produce  any  luster  which  can  be  obtained  from  foreign  wool.  But 
if  this  were  not  so,  in  a  contest  between  American  interests  and  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion  without  any  utility  or  necessity,  the  folly  of  fashion  must 
be  made  to  yield.  If  any  there  be  who  will  shine  in  foreign  luster,  let 
them  "  pay  dear,  very  dear,  for  their  whistle,"  and  soon  the  general  fashion 
will  outshine  the  foreign  folly. 

But,  can  we  raise  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need?  I  answer,  yes;  all  we 
need ;  soon,  very  soon.  In  this  I  am  fortified  by  abundant  evidence.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  a  recent  elaborate,  able  and  instructive  Report  on 
Wool,  &c.,  quotes  from  "Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  a  recognized 
authority  upon  wool  statistics, "  this  declaration :  "It  may  be  said  that  the 
coarse  wools  from  any  section  may  be  used  for  carpets."  The  same  report 
quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  the  profound  and  eminent  statisti- 
cian J.  R.  Dodge:  "That  the  carpet  wool  product  of  the  United  States  is 
almost  exclusively  the  fleece  of  sheep  of  Mexican  origin,  which  are  raised 
chiefly  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  certain  of  the  Territories  of  the 
mountain  region  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Pacific  Slope."  And  Mr.  Lynch  furnishes  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
the  following  statement  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1883 : 

Produced  in  United  States,  Imported, 

Description.                                      pounds.  pounds. 

Clothing  wool 233,000,000  11 ,546,530 

Combing  wool 65,000,000  1,373,114 

Carpet  wool 22,000,000  40, 1 30,323* 

Total 320,000,000 

Now,  if  in  the  fiscal  year  1883  we  produced  22,000,000  pounds  of  car- 
pet wool,  why  can  we  not  in  the  near  future  produce  three  or  five,  or  even 

*  Edward  A.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  letter  to  Wm.  Lawrence,  May  2, 1887. 
+  See  Keport  No.  42  of  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Septem- 
ber 10, 1884,  page  544. 
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ten  times  as  much?  There  are  undoubtedly  localities  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  some  of  the  Territories  where  Merinos  and  long  wool  slteep  may 
not  thrive,  but  where  the  hardier  varieties  of  the  native  Mexican  sheep,  or 
those  partly  so,  may  still  be  produced  sufficiently  to  give  us  wool  as  coarse 
and  inferior  in  other  respects  as  the  meanest  Donskoi.  Such  sheep  may  be 
made  in  due  time  to  utilize  a  region  available  for  nothing  elae.  A  well 
informed  authority  says:  "Even  for  carpet  purposes  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  [of  carpets]  claims  our  wool  to  be  the  best  [for  carpets]  and 
worth  more  intrinsically,  but  the  demand  for  cheap  carpets  in  price  (not  in 
wear)  prevents  him  using  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  even  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  cheap  and  inferior  carpets  for  such  demand  as  there 
is  for  them,  that :  ' '  Five  million  pounds  of  this  [inferior  foreign  carpet] 
wool  (no  more)  may  be  a  necessity,  all  the  balance  should  be  and  can  be 
raised  here.'1* 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  claimed,  t  that  the  production  of  the  cheap- 
est classes  of  inferior  carpet  wools  ' '  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  farmer  to 
grow,"  because  "the  American  farmer  can  produce  wool  with  the  same 
amount  of  cost  and  attention,  yielding  twice  as  many  pounds  of  wool  for 
each  sheep, "  and  realizing  larger  returns,  then  I  would  say  let  the  loirrxt, 
grade  of  inferior  wool  be  imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the 
cheaper  carpets,  and  if  necessary  let  it  come  with  a  nominal  duty,  if  by  any 
legislation  its  use  can  be  so  limited  that  it  shall  not  be  employed  in  debas- 
ing other  goods  with  which  to  defraud  American  citizens.  But  it  is  not  true. 
We  can  produce  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need.  With  a  hundred  million  sheep 
which  we  should  have,  the  belly,  neck  and  breech  wool — all  carpet  stock — 
would  supply  all  wool  required  for  carpets.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  we  can  soon  produce  all  the  clothing  and  conibing  wools  ^/^e  need ; 
that  no  admixture  of  foreign  wools  is  required  to  give  success  to  wool  grow- 
ing or  wool  manufacturing ;  that  in  all  probability  we  can  in  a  few  years 
supply  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need;  but  in  any  event  the  importation  of 
but  a  comparatively  small  amount  will  be  required.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  fiee  foreign  wool  would  enable  our  manufacturers  to  export  woolen 
goods.  The  cheaper  labor  in  other  countries  gives  them  such  an  advantage 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  except 
under  Commercial  Treaties  which  can  as  well  secure  foreign  markets  for 
protected  wool  and  woolen  goods  as  for  free  wool.  Wool  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods,  and  any  temporary  increase  in 
price  by  a  Tariff  cannot  materially  affect  it.  Probably  80  per  cent,  of  the 

*  Edward  A.  Greene,  Philadelphia,  April  30,  1837,  letter  to  Columbus  Delano. 
President  National  Wool  Growers' Association.  [At  the  hearinsr  belore  the  House 
Committee  of  Waya  and  Means,  January,  1W)0,  it  was  fully  proved  that  with  sufficient 
protection  all  nee  led  carpet  goods  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  See  Congres- 
sional Report,  page  2(16.] 

t  Vol.  II.  Hep.  Tariff  Commission  1*82.  p.  2335. 
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cost  including  the  production  of  wool  consists  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  it 
is  this  that  affects  prices.*  It  will  require  some  years  to  enable  our  manu- 
facturers to  supply  our  own  wants — when  that  period  arrives  we  can  con- 
sider the  question  of  exporting. 

3.  American  manufacturers  can,  under  proper  postering  influences,  and 
after  a  bfief  space  of  time,  produce  substantially  all  the  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  we  require.  The  skill  which  fabricates  our  present  product  is  capable 
of  all  necessary  expansion.  And  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  with  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  American  Republics,  Brazil,  Japan  and  some 
other  nations,  and  with  the  much  needed  increase  of  the  American  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  our  manufacturers  can  become  exporters  of  their  fabrics,  and 
take  that  high  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  which  American 
resources,  enterprise,  skill  and  industry  so  eminently  qualify  them.  If  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  the  day  will  soon  dawn  when  we  will  no  longer  be  de- 
pendents on  foreign  supplies. 

Thus  the  question    is   answered  what  may   the  American  Wool  Interest 
'become  ? 

III.  WHAT  ARE  THE  FOSTERING  INFLUENCES  REQUISITE  TO  ENABLE 
AMERICAN  WOOL  GROWERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  TO  SUPPLY  ALL  THE 
WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  WE  NEED,  AND  IN  DUE 
TIME  TO  ENABLE  OUR  PEOPLE  TO  BECOME  EXPORTERS  OF  THESE  ? 
I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  chief  among  them  is,  Protective  legislation, 
which  will  exclude  the  foreign  product  so  far  and  so  fast  as  we  can  supply 
what  we  need.  Our  true  policy  is,  that  Americans  shall  patronize  and  give 
employment  to  American  rather  than  to  foreign  producers,  and  thereby 
secure  employment  for  idle  hands;  give  American  wages  for  American  ser- 
vices, enlarge  our  resources,  and  with  them  our  own  abundance,  and  no 
longer  be  dependent  for  the  clothes  we  wear  on  foreign  capital,  labor  and 
skill.  I  will  not  discuss  the  general  policy  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  That  is 
not  involved  in  the  question  whether  we  should  give  to  American  farmers 
the  privilege  of  supplying  all  the  wool  we  need.  Our  lands  are  here  and 
cannot  be  removed;  they  must  be  rendered  available  in  every  possible  form, 
or  so  far  as  they  are  not,  they  are  idle  and  unproductive.  Our  capital  is 
already  invested,  and  our  labor  is  here  awaiting  employment.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  shall  build  up  new  industries  generally,  or  create 
new  plants — it  is  now  whether  we  shall  utilize  the  plant  we  have  in  land,  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  increase  our  plants  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufact 
irers. 

And  now  I  address  myself  to  the  question — Why  should  we  demand 
Protective  legislation  ?  This  is  an  inquiry  to  which  there  are  several  answers. 

*  See  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Tenth  Census  and  Vol.  II,  Tenth  Census  as  to  manufact- 
ure, cost  of  labor,  &c. 
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1.  We  cannot  supply  American  wants  with  American  wool,  or  woolen  or 
worsted  goods,  without  Protection.  We  will  be  driven  from  these  industries 
by  foreign  competition.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  opinions  of  those  "who 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  by  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  "Washington,  in  his  recent  Report 
on  Wool,  says:  "It  is  idle  to  talk  about  raising  sheep  in  Europe,  <5r  in  thin 
country,  to  compete  with  South  Africa  or  the  Platte  country  or  Australia. 
Our  sheep  farming  must  eventually  be  confined  to  small  flocks  of  improved 
breeds,  raised  on  farms  where  they  require  little  or  no  extra  labor.  It  has 
already  come  to  this  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
where  lands  are  valuable,  and  will  finally  prevail  in  the  West  as  the  large 
ranches  are  divided  up  and  settled.  The  conditions  are  entirely  different 
in  South  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America,  where  laborers  are  at  least 
semi-barberiaus  or  peons,  and  the  immense  plains  of  cheap  lands  and  torrid 
climate  seem  better  adapted  to  sheep  raising  than  other  industries."*  That 
is,  without  an  adequate  Protective  Tariff,  wool  growing  will  not  be 
remunerative,  and  so  as  an  industry  will  perish.  And  in  the 
same  report  he  tells  us  that  even  under  the  present  wool  Tariff  of 
1883  "it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  .  .  .  there  maybe  little  or  no 
gain  in  numbers  [of  sheep],  if  not  an  actual  loss  in  the  near  future."  An- 
other thoroughly  well-informed  expert  says:  "In  this  country,  where 
wages  are  high  and  the  necessaries  of  life  and  social  conditions  so  widely 
different  from  the  Old  World,  it  is  evident  that  competition  without  pro- 
tection is  impossible.  Italy  has  her  sheep  attended  by  shepherds  at  two 
cents  per  day,  their  only  food  black  bread  soaked  in  oil ;  India,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Russia,  wages  and  modes  of  living  on  about  the  same  scale ;  South 
America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  but  one  step  higher.  As  the 
natives  in  most  of  these  countries  attend  the  flocks,  they  require  but  little 
clothing,  and  they  get  but  a  mere  pittance,  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  "t 

The  logic  of  facts  proves  that  without  adequate  protection  we  cannot 
render  wool  growing  remunerative  here.     In  Australia.  South  America  and 
other  countries  "  no  provision  is  necessary  for  food  and  shelter  in  the  win 
ter  season  other  than  that  provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature. " J      They  fur- 
nish an  extent  of  territory  practically  unlimited  with  lands  almost  without 

*  Report,  p.  46.    This  was  under  President  Cleveland's  free  ivool  administration, 
t  John  Cousalus,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  in  the  American  Wool  Reporter,  September  1,  1.-S7. 
%  In  a  report  made  to  the  State  Department  by  Mr.  ().  M.  Spencer,  our  Consul- 
General  at  Melbourne,  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Australian  provinces,  and 

says: 

"  The  above  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  enormous  pastoral  wealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, while  its  capabilities  lor  the  multiplication  oi'  live  stock  is  practically  without 
limit.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  adaptation  of  the  country  for 
uray.ing  purposes,  that  no  provision  is  necessary  for  food  and  shelter  during-  the'win- 
ter  season  other  than  that  provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  It  is  believed  that 
Queensland  alone  'could  easily  run  '  from  thirty  to  forty  million  head  of  cattle  with- 
out cultivating  an  acre  of  ground  for  fodder  or  spending  a  sixpence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  pasturage."—  A  Glance  at  Australia  in  l^SO. 
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cost ;  they  have  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  they  can  increase  their  number 
almost  without  limit,  and  supply  the  world  with  an  abundance  of  every 
class  and  grade  of  wool.*  They  can  furnish  wool  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
can  defy  competition  and  annihilate  every  flock  in  the  Uuited  States,  un- 
less we  shall  be  saved  by  protection.  The  repo'rt  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
shows  that  in  1882  Buenos  Ayres  unwashed  clothing — equal  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  X  wool — was  quoted  13.5  cents  per  pound,  with  cost  of 
transportation  to  Boston  3.152  cents  per  pound,  f  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  shows  that  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1864  Buenos  Ayres  wools 
"could  be  bought  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  under  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and 
come  ki  under  the  three -cents  duty."J 

The  reduction  of  our  wool  produce  by  the  Act  of  1883  has  increased 
the  American  demand  lor  foreign  wool,  and,  but  for  this,  South  American 
clothing  wool  could  be  produced  for  ten  cents  per  pound  and  laid  down  in 

*The  recent  Report  on  Wool,  &c.,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives 
something  of  the  history  and  extent  of  the  wool  product  in  India,  African  colonies, 
Australia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Russia,  &c.  It  says : 

"  The  countries  that  yield  the  largest  surplus  of  wool  for  export  are  Russia,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Their  capacity  for  supplying  the 
manufactures  of  the  world  seems  to  be  ample.  They  have  improved  their  sheep  by 
crossing  with  the  Merinos,  and  their  wools,  especially  those  of  Australia  and  the 
Platte  country,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

•'  These  two  last-named  countries  are  much  alike  in  their  peculiar  fitness  for 
sheep  raising,  and  as  yet  are  not  taxed  to  anything  like  their  capacity.  Australia 
alone  is  as  large  in  area  as  the  United  States. 

"  In  Australia  the  plains  devoted  to  sheep  raising  are  in  the  hands  of  compara- 
tively a  few,  who  have  perpetual  leases  of  immense  tracts  of  Government  lands  at 
low  rates.  Some  of  these  tracts  contain  as  much  as  100,000  acres,  so  that  the  country 
bids  fair  to  continue  to  be  a  sheep-raising  section . "  Page  40. 

On  paj?es  225-227  are  tables  giving  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  product  of  wool 
in  every  country  of  the  world. 

t  Report  Tariff  Commission  of  1882.    Vol.  IT,  p.  2432. 

J  Report  on  Wool,  etc.,  1887,  p.  00.  In  the  same  report,  pages  228-231,  are  tables 
showing  the  prices  of  American  wools  from  1882  to  1886,  and  of  foreign  wools  from 
1867  to  1887. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States  for  18S6-7,  p  883,  shows  the  price  of  domestic  wool  from 
1877  to  1887  inclusive,  and  on  page  b78  the  price  of  imported  wools  from  1878  to  1887 
inclusive.  The  average  price  of  imported  clothing  wool  at  our  custom-houses  was 
ltt,2  cents  per  pound. 

At  a  meeting  of  Ohio  wool  growers,  held  January  12, 1886,  an  address  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  prepared  by  Columbus  Delano,  George  L.  Converse,  J.  D. 
Taylor,  David  Harpster  andW.  W.  Cowden,  which  quotes  Joseph  Walworth,  the 
veteran  wool  buyer  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  as  saying : 

"  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  last  year  to  the  low  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land, about  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  that  icos  the  Imvcxt  price  in  London  for  a  hundred 
year*.  But  the  price  of  wool  was  equally  low.  I  bought  combing  wool  in  England 
the  past  season  one-quarter  to  one-half  pence  cheaper  than  I  ever  bought  it  before. 
The  price  fell  pretty  low  in  1S~8,  but  not  so  low  as  it  did  in  1885.  It  is  up  to  a  penny 
to  a  penny-halfpenny  now  above  the  lowest  price.  But  some  of  the  shrewdest  men 
of  England  think  the  future  is  to  bring  us  very  cheap  wool.  A  manufacturer  who 
began  his  career  on  wages  of  £1  a  week,  and  is  now  worth  over  £3,000,t;UO,  told  me 
that  he  expected  to  see  wool  eventually  as  cheap  as  cotton.  In  fact,  you  can  buy 
Montevideo  wool  at  seven  pence  in  England  to-day.  Then,  New  Zealand  is  raising 
60,000,000  pounds  of  splendid  wool,  and  nas  introduced  English  mutton  sheep  and 
English  grasses,  and  the  improvement  of  steam  communication  has  practically 
annexed  that  country  to  the  mainland  of  England.  The  shipment  of  frozen  mutton 
from  New  Zealand  to  London  enables  the  sheep  owners  to  produce  woo)  at  a  lower 
cost  by  furnishing  them  a  market  for  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  fleece.  Even  at  the  low 
prices  of  last  year  sheep  farming  has  paid  90  per  cent,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  as  the  market  for  mutton  widens  and  competition  increases  there  is  no  knowing 
how  low  the  world  may  secure  its  wool  in  the  future." 
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Boston  for  less  than  fifteen  cents.  Such  wools  cannot  profitably  be  pro- 
duced in  our  older  States  unwashed  for  less  than  about  thirty  cents  per 
pound.  Tae  history  of  our  own  wool  tariff  and  wool  production  shows 
that  without  adequate  protection  annihilation  awaits  our  wool  industry. 
Prior  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  Congress  had  failed,  except  for  a  brief 
period  under  the  Act  of  1828,  to  provide  adequate  protection  to  the  wool 
industry.*  When  the  tariff  bill  of  1838  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  the  illustrious  and  far-seeing  statesman,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  clause  laying  a  protective  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  wool,  until  it  should  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  five  per 
cent,  afterward,  until  it  should  amount  to  seventy  per  cent. — a  higher 
average  rate  of  duty  than  has  ever  yet  been  enacted  by  Congress,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  expense  and  delay  of  ocean  transportation  were  so 
great  as  in  themselves  to  give  American  wool  growers  advantages  and  pro- 
tection which  no  longer  exist,  t  His  wisdom  did  not  prevail.  The  result 
was  that  the  wool  industry  languished  for  a  long  period.  An  accurate 
statistician  has  said:  "  In  1810,  when  the  first  census  of  products  of  indus- 
try was  taken,  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
returned  at  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  million  pounds.  In  1812 
Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia  —  a  trustworthy  authority  — 
computed  it  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty  two  million  pounds.  During 
the  last  four  census  years  the  number  of  sheep  and  production  of  wool  were 
as  follows: 

Year.                                                          Number  of  sheep.  Pounds  of  wool. 

1850 21,723,220  52,516,959 

1860 22,471,275  60,264,913 

1870 28,477,591  100,102,387* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  ia  the  number  of  bheep  in  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  was  only  748,055,  equivalent  to  3£  per  cent.  Then  came 
the  first  and  only  just,  sufficient,  and,  for  the  time  it  was  in  force,  effectual, 
tariff  act  of  March  2,  1867.  This  act  classifies  wools  into  clothing,  comb- 
ing and  carpet  wools.  It  imposed  duties  as  follows : 

"  On,  clothing  wools,  unwashed ;  value  32  cents  per  Ib  or  less,  10  cents 
per  Ib  and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Value  exceeding  32  cents  per  Ib,  12 
cents  per  K>  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Washed,  double  duty. 


*  The  tariff  rates  under  all  acts  of  Congress  are  given  in  the  Special  Report  of 
188T  on  Wool,  &c.,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  pp  llr<-120. 

t  The  Act  of  May  19, 1828,  levied  a  specific  duty  of  four  cents  per  pound  and  forty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  after  June  itt),  18^9.  four  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  This  act  was  voted  for  by  Benton,  Van  Hurcn,  Richard  M.  John- 
son, James  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright,  Louis  M.  Lane  and  Samuel  Houston— ali 
Democrats. 

$  Edward  Younvr,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Chief  of  thf  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  the  M:-y. 
J881,  number  of  America— a    ew  York  tariff  periodical      The  same  lijrures  lo 
1800  and  1870  appear  in  the  Keport  of  1887  on  Wool,  p.  1U3,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Uumi.i 
of  Statistics. 
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"  On  combing  wools  ;  value  32  cents  or  less  per  lb,  10  cents  per  lb  and 

11  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     Value  exceeding  32  cents  per  lb,  12  cents  per  Uti 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"  On  carpet  wools;  value  12  cents  per  lb  or  less,  3  cents  per  lb;  value  over 

12  cents  per  lb,  6  cents  per  lb. 

"  On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  wool  industry  prospered.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1860  to  1870  amounted  to  6,006,675  or 
27  per  cent. ;  from  1870  to  1880  the  increase  in  number  was  12,287,949  or 
about  44  per  cent.;*  and  in  1884  our  sheep  numbered  50,360,243.  Our 
wool  product  increased  faster  than  our  sheep;  that  is.  "  the  average  weight 
of  fleece  rose  from  2-J-  and  3^  pounds  to  5  and  5£  pounds  [of  washed  wool], 
according  to  location."!  Thus  the  wool  industry,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  grew  rapidly,  was  prosperous  and  remunerative  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  up  to  act  of  March  3,  1883.  { 

This  act  reduces  the  duties  to  a  scale  as  follows  : 

"  Clothing  wools,  value,  30  cents  per  lb.  or  less,  10  cents  per  lb. ;  value, 
over  30  cents,  12  cents  per  lb. ;  washed  wool,  double  duty. 

*The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  made  in  1887,  on  "Wool,  &e.,  page  163, 
states  the  number  of  shoep  on  /arms  in  18SO  at  33,192,071 ;  but,  on  page  71,  the  total 
number  at  40,705,900.  A  former  chief  of  the  bureau  stated  the  number  of  sheep  in  1880 
at  42,192,074,  of  which  on  farms  35,192,074,  and  on  ranches,  7,000,000. 

tThe  number  of  sheep  and  product  of  wool  for  the  years  specified  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Number  Product 

Years.                    of  sheep.  in  pounds. 

1850 21,723,220  52,516,959 

I860  22,471,275  60,264,913 

1870 28,477,951  100,102,387 

1875 533,783,600 

1876  35,935,300      

1877 35,!?04,200       

1878 35,740,500      

1879 38,123,800  •232.500,000 


Number 
Years.  of  sheep. 

1880 40,765,900 

1881 43,569,899 

1882 45,016,224 

1883 49,237,291 

1884 50,626,626 

1885 50,360,243 

1886 48,322,331 

1887 44,759,31* 


Product 
in  pounds. 
240,000,000 
272,OfJO,000 
290,000,000 
300.000,000 
308,000,000 
302,000.000 
286,000.000 


See  Wool  Rep.  1887,  Bureau  Statistics,  pages  72,  73.  Also  Appendix,  Table  No.  3, 
page  16,  and  Table  No.  20,  page  174. 

$  Tt  e  prices  of  wools  from  1817  to  1885  are  shown  in  Statement  No.  17  of  Quarterly 
Report  No.  3,  Series  1885-6,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Quarterly  Report  No.  4, 
1886-7,  pasre883,  shows  i  he  price  from  It77  to  1887.  The  New  York  prices  for  1882, 
1883  and  1884  are  found  more  satisfactory  in  Statement  No.  44  in  regard  to  wool,  &c. ; 
in  the  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  made  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Bureau,  September  10, 1884,  "  on  the  operations  of  the  taritf  act  of  March  3,  1883,  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,1883,  the  average  prices  being  as  indicated  below 


Year. 

1883 

1883 

1884,  January- 


Fine,  cents. 
42 
40% 
40 


Medium,  cents. 
43 
42 


Coarse,  cents. 
31 
31 
32 


The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  prices  for  different  classes  of  wool  from  1824  to 
1887  are  shown  in  the  Special  Report  of  1887  on  Wool,  &c.,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Table  No.  12,  pagej  110-1! 8,  and  Table  No  69,  page  228. 

Immediately  after  the  act  of  I8t57  the  paper  money  prices  of  wool  declined,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  value  of  such  money ;  because  all  previous  war  prices  de- 
clined ;  because  "  large  quantities  of  army  clothing  accumulated  during  the  war 
were  thrown  upon  the  market  at  exceedingly  low  prices,"  and  for  other  reasons 
shown  in  the  Wool  Report  of  1887,  pages  61,  62. 
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"Combing  wool,  value  30  cents  per  Ib.  or  less,  10  cents  perlb. ;  value, 
over  80  cents  per  Ib.,  12  cents  per  Ib. 

"Carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per  Ib.  or  less,  2£  cents  per  Ib. ;  value, 
over  12  cents  per  Ib.,  5  cents  per  Ib. 

"  All  classes  scoured,  treble  duty." 

In  addition  to  this  reduction,  the  repeal  of  Sections  2907  and  2908  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  remitting  charges,  commissions,  &c.,  made  a  further 
material  reduction.* 

But  the  reduction  of  duties  on  wool  is  not  the  only  ruinous  feature  of 
the  act  of  1883. 

"When  that  act  was  passed,  the  class  of  goods  known  as  'worsted' 
was  made  of  long  staple  combing  wool.  Toe  temptation  to  import  goods 
under  the  low  duty  of  the  worsted  clause  has  led  to  such  improvements  in 
machinery  that  any  kind  of  wool  can  now  be  combed;  so  that  many  of  the 
finest  goods,  made  of  short  staple  clothing  wool,  after  the  same  has  been 
combed,  are  called  worsteds,  and  we  see  fine  worsted  yarn  supplied  to  this 
country  at  a  lower  duty  than  would  be  charged  on  the  raw  material  of  which 
these  goods  are  made.  There  is  surely  no  protection  to  the  wool  grower  in 
such  a  tariff  as  this.  If  the  present  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  schedules 
on  worsteds  remain,  there  is  little  hope  of  higher  prices  fcr  wool.  The  re- 
peal of  the  worsted  clause  would  then  leave  all  worsteds  to  be  classed 
under  the  woolen  schedule,  which  is  sufficiently  protective,  and  would  in- 
crease the  scoured  value  of  American  wool.  By  checking  excessive  im- 
portations, the  surplus  revenue  would  be  decreased,  and,  what  is  better, 
mamifactnred  goods,  made  by  American  mills  out  of  American  wool, 
would  then  supply  our  home  market.  So  long  as  we  manufacture  only 
one-half  of  the  goods  we  use,  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  seeking  the  markets 
of  the  world.  We  are  at  present  suffering  from  the  flooding  of  this 
country  with  overproduction  of  woolen  goods,  which  are  brought  in  under 
the  present  ill  arrangement  of  the  tariff.  American  mills  are  shutting 
down,  and  American  wools  are  neglected  and  declining  in  price,  while 
foreign  mills  are  running  day  and  night  to  supply  this  country  with 
goods,  "f 

The  effect  of  this  act  has  been  to  make  wool  production  unprofitable 
by  reducing  the  price ;  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  sheep  and  of  our 
wool  products,  thereby  to  encourage  and  increase  the  importation  of 
foreign  wools,  and  give  American  patronage  to  foreign  producers  instead  of 

*  Seepage  541,  Nirarao's  Report  of  September,  10, 1884,  before  referred  to  in  note. 

t  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co..  Philadelphia  Wool  Dealers'  Circular,  November  1, 1887, 
"Wool  Hep.,  1887,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  42. 
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our  own.*  It  has  reduced  our  sheep  5,867,312  in  number,  when,  on  the 
basis  of  increase  under  the  tariff  of  1867,  there  should  have  been  an  in- 
crease of  6,000,000,  making  a  loss  equal  to  about  13,000,000  sheep,  and  a 
loss  in  clip  of  wool  of  48,000,000  pounds,  worth  $14,400,000.  Thus  the 
wool  growers  have  lost  by  decrease  of  flocks  in  reduced  wool  product  $14,- 
400,000,  and  in  price  of  wool  they  produced  in  1887  at  least  $26,000,000. 
And  we  are  correctly  told  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1883  there  is  "in  the 
near  future  "  to  be  a  continued  and  actual  growing  loss  in  number,  f  The  im- 
ports of  wool  in  1882  were  67,861,744;  in  1887  they  were  114,038,030,} 
•when  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  40,000,000,  and  under  proper  pro- 
tection might  have  been  less. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  older  wool  growing  States  have  been 
suffering  by  competition  in  Texas  and  the  Territories,  and  especially  by 
ranch  competition;  that  the  industry  is  moving  westward,  and  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  older  States.  But  here 
again  the  logic  of  facts  and  of  reason  is  against  this  theory.  Since  1884 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Take  the  seven  groups  iuto  which  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  divided  our  vast  domain,  and  given  the  number  of 
sheep  for  1884  to  1887  inclusive  in  each,  and  there  is  a  decrease  shown  as 
follows :  § 

Recapitulation  by  groups.  1884. 

New  England  States 1,384,888 

Middle  States 3,792,675 

Southern  States 12,950,761 

Western  States 15,636,760 

Pacific  Coast 9,616,092 

Territories 7,245,450 

Total  United  States 50,626,626        50,360,243        48,322,331        44,759,314 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1,283,809 

1,249,328 

I,237,0a5 

3,498,425 

3,083,594 

2,968,032 

12,468,301 

11,534,652 

9,241,449 

15,244,052 

15,131,912 

14,332,538 

9,370,617 

9,745,058 

9,892,652 

8,495,039 

7,577,787 

7.087,558 

*  All  this  is  shown  by  the  Report  on  "Wool,  &c.,  1887,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
As  to  prices  in  Philadelphia: 

Classes  of  Wool.  1882.                   1887. 

Cents  per  11).        Cents  per  Ib. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia — 

Fleece  washed  XX 42                      34 

X 41                      31^ 

Half  Blood 44                       37"^ 

Quarter  Blood 37}^                   37 

Common  and  Cotted 30                      30 

Texas,  Fine  Northern  and  Eastern 29                      20^ 

Medium  Northern  aud  Eastern 29 

"       Coarse                                                  20                      16U 

"       Improved  Western  and  Southern 22V£                    18^6 

Coarse          '•                      "        1%                   14>6 

See  Rep.,  pp.  110-116. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  PRODUCT. 

Year.                                           No.  of  Sheep.  Wool  Product. 

1884 50,6^6,6^0  308.0CO,000 

1887 44,759,314  265,00,000 

Rep.,  pp.  43-71. 

*  Wool  Rep.,  1887,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  p.  43. 

*  Wool  Kep.,  1887,  p.  73. 

8  Wool  Report,  1887,  Bureau  Statistics.  165. 
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I  have  a  table  prepared  by  the  eminent  and  accurate  statistican  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture*  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State  and 
Territory  for  the  year  1850,  1860,  1870,  1884  and  188,',  and  it  fully  verifies  the 
facts  I  have  stated.  Then,  again,  there  is  no  competition  between  the  older 
States  and  Territories  and  Texas,  because  the  whole  product  of  all  is  about 
one-half  the  wool  we  consume. 

It  may  be  that  Texas  and  the  Territories  can  produce  certain  kinds  of 
sheep,  and  certain  kinds  of  wool  cheaper  than  the  older  States.  Our  wants 
require  precisely  this  variety.  Vermont,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  "West  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan,  and  other  central  States  produce  "for  certain  purposes 
the  best  wool  in  the  world.  It  has  no  equal  anywhere,  and  in  the  Terri- 
tories it  has  no  pretended  competitor.'1!  And  the  President  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  said  to  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  at  Washington,  in  1884,  that  sheep  from  the  older  States,  "when 
transferred  to  the  Territories,  yield  a  tender  fibre,  and  although  they  [tLe 
sheep]  are  treated  with  the  best  care  which  intelligent  husbandry  can  afford, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  bring  their  wool  to  such  a  standard  that  it  will  favor- 
ably compare  with  the  fine  wools  of  Ohio  "  and  other  States.  And  he 
said  he  was  prepared  with  samples  illustrating  his  statement.  J 

For  many  purposes  wools  from  Texas  and  the  Territories  meet  a  demand 
which  is  not  supplied  by  wool  from  the  older  States,  and  the  wools  from  the 
older  States  fill  a  gap  which  Texas  and  the  Territories  cannot  supply.  And 
then,  again,  an  "  admixture  ''  of  both  is  for  many  purposes  essential.  Thus 
the  production  of  wools  of  each  portion  of  the  country  creates  a  demand  for, 
and  enables  manufacturers  to  utilize,  all.  So  Texas  and  the  Territories  can 
raise  cheaper  sheep,  as  they  do  cattle,  to  be  shipped  to  the  older  States, 
grazed,  fattened  and  put  into  market,  supplying  wool  and  mutton,  with  a 
perfect  harmony  of  interests,  mutually  beneficial  to  each  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

Under  the  Tariff  act  of  1883  the  "American  Wool  Interest  "  is  doomed 
to  decay — it  is  rapidly  declining  iu  the  number  of  our  sheep,  the  product 
of  our  wool,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods.  It  is  not  possible 
now  to  give  the  extent  in  the  decline  in  manufactured  products,  but  they  are 
readily  accessible.  And  to  add  to  the  depressing  influences  at  work,  we 
are  threatened  with  the  utter  destruction  of  the  wool  industry  by  the  total 
repeal  of  the  wool  tariff. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of  December  6, 
1886,  says'  "  I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  .  .  .  the  immediate 

*  Prof.  .1.  R.  Dodge. 

t  Columbus  Deluuo,  President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Convention.beforo 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  J»eans  of  the  National  House  of  BapresentattreB,  ivt.- 
marv  »',  1884. 

$  He  produced  a  letter  from  Justice,  Itutcman  &  Co.,  PI  iladelphia  wool  dealers, 
to  him  dated  February  7, 18S4,  showing  the  same  facts. 
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passage  of  an  act  simply  and  solely  placing  raw  wool  on  the  free  list." 
And  he  adds  that  this  "should  be  followed  by  .  .  .  a  compensating 
adjustment  [reduction]  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  woolens."  This 
would  complete  the  ruin  alike  of  the  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing 
industries. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that : 

IV. — JUSTICE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  AND  SOUND  POLICY  RE- 
QUIRE SUCH  LEGISLATION  AS  WILL  GIVE  TO  THEM  THE  EXCLUSIVE 
PRIVILEGE  OP  SUPPLYING  EVERY  PRODUCT  OP  THE  SOIL  WHICH  THE 
FOSTERING  AID  OP  LAW  WILL  ENABLE  THEM  TO  PRODUCE  IN  SUFFICIENT 
ABUNDANCE  TO  SUPPLY  THE  AMERICAN  DEMAND. 

And  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  manufactures. 

Our  legislation  for  many  years  has  recognized  this  policy.  The  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  imposes  duties  as  follows:  "Animals,  live,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  ;  beef  and  pork,  1  cent  per  pound;  hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  per 
pound ;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  lard,  2  cents 
per  pound;  wheat,  20  cents  per  bushel  ;  oats,  10  cents  per  bushel;  rice, 
cleaned,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  rice,  uncleaned,  1$  cents  per  pound;  hay,  $2 
per  ton;  hops,  8  cents  per  pound." 

So  a  duty  is  imposed  on  sugar,  wool,  &c.  If  wool  must  come  free,  why 
shall  not  rice  and  su«rar  come  free  ?  Why  not  admit  wheat  and  hops  and 
oats  from  Canada  free  2  If  we  must  buy  our  wool  from  foreign  producers, 
why  not  admit  all  agricultural  products  of  the  pauper  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries ?  Let  us  suppose  a  case : 

A  farmer  has  640  ar-res  of  land.  Of  this,  forty  acres  can  be  utilized  in 
grazing  sheep,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  A  small  part  can  be  used  in  pro- 
ducing rice,  and  nothing  else;  another  small  part  sugar  and  nothing  else. 
On  one  part  of  it  is  water-power,  which  can  be  utilized  tor  propelling  a 
woolen  factory.  The  residue  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  corn,  and  hay  and  oats,  and  under  on^  of  its  hills  is  coal  to  furnish  heat 
for  dwellings  and  run  steam  machinery.  He  has  lands  adapted  for  garden- 
ing, and  sons  and  neighbors  ready  to  make  all  these  sources  of  wealth 
available.  If  he  and  other  of  his  neighbors  in  like  condition  and  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  utilize  all  these  beneficent  gifts  of  the  Almighty,  they  recog- 
nize His  wisdom  in  bestowing  them  and  they  become  independent  of  all  the 
world.  They  can  supply  all  their  wants  in  all  that  the  earth  can  yield  and 
in  all  that  human  skill  can  make.  Their  market  is  at  their  doors.  The 
cost  of  carrying  farm  and  garden  and  orchard  to  men  in  factories  making 
cloth  and  clothing  is  so  little  that  they  realize  the  full  results  of  their  labor. 
Whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  prises  adopted,  whether  higher  or  lower  than  in 
far  distant  places,  they  are  so  adjusted  as  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all.  They 
cunnot  produce  coffee  or  tea  or  dye-stuffs,  but  they  can  furnish  cheese  and 
butter  and  bacon,  and  farm  implements  and  other  products,  and  send  them 
abroad  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  I  have  named.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  lands  and  producing  wool,  and  manufacturing  cloth, 
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and  making  gardens,  and  gathering  fruit  from  orchards,  give  employment 
to  carpenters  in  building  houses,  to  butchers  in  preparing  beef  and  mutton 
for  use.  All  find  employment ;  abundance  and  prosperity  abound  every- 
where. 

At  this  point,  some  doctrinaire  invades  the  busy  scene  of  this  prosperity 
and  says  to  these  people  thus  engaged  in  peaceful  industries :  ''You  can 
buy  wool  cheaper  in  Australia ;  let  your  forty  acres  of  sheep  grazing  land 
go  to  waste.  You  can  buy  rice  cheaper  in  some  foreign  clime;  let  your  rice 
lands  go  to  waste.  You  can  buy  woolen  goods  cheaper ;  burn  your  woolen 
factories,  let  your  water-power  run  to  waste,  and  cease  to  work  your  coal 
mines.  God  made  a  mistake  when  He  gave  you  these  gifts.  The  doctrinaire 
was  not  taken  into  His  counsel,  and  so  the  Almighty  erred."  They  take 
his  advice.  The  inevitable  results  follow.  The  men  engaged  in  mining 
coal  are  out  of  employment — they  go  to  raising  wheat  and  corn  and  oats. 
The  men  engaged  in  raising  wool,  and  in  making  cloth,  and  in  building 
houses,  are  all  out  of  employment — they  go  to  raising  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats.  The  men  engaged  in  gardening  and  raising  fruits  do  the  same.  They 
are  a  community  of  farmers.  They  have  abundance  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats ;  but  the  abundance  has  caused  a  decline  in  the  price,  and  it  takes  one 
bushel  out  of  every  three  to  carry  their  surplus  three  thousand  miles  to  a 
foreign  market,  so  that  one-third  of  their  labor  is  wasted. 

[David  Harpster,  president  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers's  Association,  in 
an  address  March,  1890,  describes  the  present  situation  as  follows: 

There  has  been  no  time  in  thirty  years  past  when  the  farmers  have  suf- 
fered so  much  from  low  prices  of  farm  products  as  now.  The  cause  of  this 
is  plain.  The  crops  of  1889  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  490,500,000  bushels; 
corn,  2,112,892,000  bushels;  oats,  751,515,000  bushels,  besides  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  hay,  &c.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  for  which  there  is  no  market,  except  in  Europe,  where  it 
is  met  with  wheat  from  the  East  Indies  and  Russia,  raised  with  labor  cost- 
only  from  six  to  twenty  cents  per  day,  and  hence  the  European  price  is  low. 
There  is  substantially  no  foreign  markets  for  corn  or  oats. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  plain.  The  people  of  this  country 
consume  annually  the  equivalent  of  600,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 
If  we  should  produce,  as  we  can,  and  under  a  sufficiently  protective  tariff 
would,  all  this  wool,  we  would  have  100,000,000  sheep.  But  under  the 
tariff  reduction  of  1883  our  flocks  have  been  reduced  to  42,599,079,  pro- 
ducing about  240,000,000  pounds,  and  we  import  in  the  form  of  wool  and  in 
woolen  goods  the  equivalent  of  360,000,000  pounds.  When  we  import  this 
wool  we  patronize  foreigners,  we  practically  import  the  corn,  o;its  and  hay 
that  fed  the  60,000,000  foreign  sheep  whose  wool  we  import  and  use  and 
the  wheat  and  meat  that  fed  the  men  who  cared  for  the  flocks  and  fenced 
the  land  to  graze  them. 

If  Congress  will  give  us  a  sufficient  wool  tariff  \ve  will  soon  cease  to  im- 
port wool;  we  will  add  60,000,000  to  the  number  of  our  sheep,  and  these 
will  make  a  demand  and  give  us  fair  prices  for  all  the  surplus  corn,  oats  and 
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hay  we  now  produce  and  make  a  demand  for  still  more.  This  would  enable 
us  to  take  10,000,000  of  the  38,000,000  we  are  annually  devoting  to  wheat 
and  keep  it  fertile  by  devoting  it  to  sheep  husbandry,  and  with  this  change 
we  could  raise  less  wheat,  cease  to  export  wheat,  and  our  prices  would  then 
be  on  an  American  basis,  fair  as  compared  with  prices  of  all  other  articles 
and  no  longer  the  prices  of  Europe.  In  fact,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
foreign  market  lor  American  wheat.  A  sufficient  wool  tariff  will  restore 
prosperity  to  our  farmers,  and  thus  every  farmer  is  interested  in  a  sufficient 
wool  tariff,  whether  he  owns  sheep  or  not.]* 

They  no  longer  have  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the  garden,  tbe 
dairy,  nor  for  coal,  and  they  cease  to  produce  them  because  they  cannot 
ship  them  abroad.  The  little  that  is  left  of  their  product  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  oats  will  not  enable  them  to  buy  the  foreign  wool,  or  woolen 
goods,  or  rice.  Their  gardens  are  in  ruins,  their  water-power  and  sheep  and 
rice  lands  are  in  waste,  their  resources  are  diminished,  and  poverty  and 
desolation  are  the  rewards,  or  rather  punishments,  which  have  befallen  them 
for  their  folly  in  adopting  the  advice  of  the  doctrinaire,  instead  of  utilizing 
the  gifts  that  God  gave  them. 

The  whole  American  Republic  with  its  vast  resources,  its  sixty  million 
of  people,  is  one  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  community  whose 
condition  is  illustrated  in  what  I  have  described.  Wheat  is  now  chief 
among  the  exports  of  our  cereals.  Our  policy  is  to  devote  a  portion  of  our 
lands  now  employed  in  the  overproduction  of  wheat  in  raising  wool,  and  to 
make  a  home  market  for  all  we  produce  in  wheat  and  wool.  We  can  do  so. 
When  we  ship  wheat  abroad,  it  is  used  to  feed  men  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing products  to  return  to  us  in  payment.  It  is  better  to  let  the  manufact- 
uring be  done  here,  let  the  manufacturers  do  their  eating  here,  have  their 
homes  here,  build  houses  here,  give  employment  to  carpenters,  masons, 
butchers,  grocers  and  gardeners  here. 

Our  total  product  of  wheat  was  about  450,000,000  bushels  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1887,  of  which  we  exported  101,971,940  bushels,  estimated  at  the 
New  York  Custom  House  of  the  value  of  $90,716,481.  The  price  of  this, 
as  of  the  residue  of  the  crop  sold  here,  is  fixed  ~by  the  price  in  England. 
And  the  price  there  is  fixed  by  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  le  supplied 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  where  wheat  is  produced  by  men  who  labor 
and  board  themselves  on  wages  of  ten  cents  a  day.  Thus  the  American 
price  is  fixed  by  foreign  pauper  labor  prices.  It  will  not  be  ten  years  until 
the  construction  of  railroads  with  English  capital  in  the  East  Indies,  will 
bring  wheat  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-board  so  cheaply  and  in  such 
abundance  that  the  American  market  for  wheat  in  Europe  will  be  forever 
gone.  As  the  wheat  produced  in  the  British  East  Indies  increases,  the 


*  This  subject  can  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  a  speech  of  William  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Providence,  R.  I,,  February,  16, 1890. 
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price  grows  less ;  our  wheat  meets  the  competition  and  declines  in  price. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  in  the  month  of  November  was  for  several 
years  as  follows:  1880,  $1.05  per  bushel;  1881,  $1.28;  1882,  94  cents; 
1883,  95  cents;  1884,  72£  cents;  1886,  73£  cents;  and  in  1887,  72£  cents, 
and  each  succeeding  year  will  witness  the  downward  tendency. 

We  send  our  wheat  abroad  to  feed  people  while  they  produce  wool  and 
woolen  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  goods,  to  ship  back  to  us  in  exchange, 
fhe  Americon  farmer  must  pay  the  heavy  cost  of  shipping  his  bulky 
wheat  to  Europe;  out  of  three  bushels  he  ships  abroad,  one  bushel  is 
consumed  in  shipping  two  more  to  market.  Thus  he  loses  one-third  of  his 
product.  The  cost  of  shipping  woolen  goods  and  other  manfactured 
products  from  Europe  here,  is  comparatively  small.  The  foreign  producer 
sells  his  goods  to  us,  in  a  market  with  prices  not  based  on  pauper  labor, 
but  on  American  labor  wages. 

Here,  then,  is  the  result :  In  the  fiscal  year  1887  we  exported  wheat  of 
the  value  of  $90,716.481.  We  imported:  Wool,  custom-house  value, 
$16,424,479;  manufactures  of  wool,  $44,902,718;  manufactures  of  cotton, 
$28,940,353;  total  of  these,  $90,267,550. 

Here  is  an  overproduction  of  wheat  which  we  ship  to  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  articles  produced  there,  but  which  we  can  as  well  produce  here. 
If  five  years  ago  a  protective  tariff  had  given  American  manufacturers  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  the  whole  ninety  millions  and  more  of  these 
articles,  and  had  also  secured  to  American  wool  growers  the  privilege  of 
producing  all  the  wool  we  need,  we  would  now  have  100,000,000  of  sheep 
— 60,000,000  more  than  we  now  have;  they  would  have  used  the  8,000,000 
acres  of  land  on  which  we  raised  a  hundred  million  of  overproduction  in 
wheat;  and  for  pasture  in  addition  40,000,000  acres  of  land  left  idle  and 
unemployed,  and  for  hay  and  grain  to  feed  them  6,000,000  acres  more; 
they  would  have  yielded  a  return  of  over  $100,000,000,  instead  of  the 
$90,000,000  received  for  our  wheat  export;  the  fertility  of  our  soil  would 
have  remained  on  our  farms,  instead  of  being  shipped  abroad ;  the  price  of 
our  wheat  would  not  as  now  be  based  on  the  price  of  pauper  labor  compe- 
tition in  the  East  Indies,  but  equalized  American  prices,  and  employment 
would  have  been  given  to  150,000  men  who  were  in  part  idle  and  in  part 
producing  surplus  wheat.  These  men  thus  employed  would  in  turn  have 
given  employment  to  others — carpenters,  masons,  clotliiers,  butchers,  bakers, 
printers  and  last,  but  not  least,  school  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

This  arrangement,  which  places  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool  and  cotton  on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and  the  producers  of  wheat  on 
the  other,  is  unwise  and  burdensome.  The  cost  of  shipping  the  products 
from  each  side  to  the  other  is  so  much  labor  lost  to  the  world.  Place  them 
side  by  side,  and  this  labor  and  the  commissions  and  profits  and  robberies 
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of  middle-men,  and  losses  in  transportation,  will  all  be  saved.  Then 
eacu  producer  will  receive  as  nearly  as  possible  the  full  value  of  his  labor 
and  products. 

Our  true  policy  is  to  give  to  American  wool  growers  the  privilege  of 
supplying  all  the  wool  we  need.  And  why  shall  this  not  be  so?  The  pre- 
text for  free  wool  is  to  "  confer  on  the  wage-earner  of  the  United  States 
the  boon  of  untaxcd  clothing."*  The  way  to  confer  this  boon  is  to  cease 
to  import  wool  or  clothing ;  produce  here  all  we  need,  and  then  neither 
wool  nor  clothing  will  pay  any  tariff  tax. 

The  whole  history  of  our  industries  proves  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
protection  is  to  secure  cheaper  products.  Even  as  to  wool,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1882,  referring  to  the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  in  their  report  say  :  f 
"  The  wisdom  which  guided  its  promoters  has  found  substantial  vindica- 
tion in  the  growth  of  sheep  husbandry  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
As  a  result  of  augmented  production  the  price  of  wools  has  been  reduced  to 
the  consumer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  producer  by  improving  his  stock 
has  been  enabled  to  realize  as  much  money  from  individual  animals  as  he 
secured  in  former  years. "  f 

If  we  destroy  our  wool  industry  foreign  nations,  finding  no  competi- 
tion here,  will  dictate  prices,  and  very  coon  we  "  will  pay  dear — very  dear" 
— for  our  ruinous  experiment.  Even  if  this  could  not  be  so,  yet  all  prices 
adjust  themselves,  each  product  to  that  of  all  others,  and  justice  is  secured 
for  all,  producer  and  consumer  alike.  And  even  if  for  a  brief  space  of 
time  "free  wool '' would  give  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper  clothing,  the 
means  of  buying  would  be  diminished  for  farmers  and  all  consumers.  The 
"boon  "  secured  to  them  would  be  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  lower  prices 
soon  to  be  followed  by  higher  prices,  and  through  all  the  time  reduced 
means  of  payment,  and  as  to  many — too  many — no  means  at  all. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  products,  as  well  as  in  wool.  Yes,  whea^  has  declined 
because  of  overproduction,  and  exports  which  fix  the  price  on  a  foreign 
rather  than  an  American  basis.  Wool  has  declined  in  price  without  suf- 
ficient protection,  because  of  foreign  competition.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  manufactured  goods  by  reason  of  improvements  in  machinery  and 
in  skill,  thus  securing  large  product,  less  price,  but  greater  profits  and 
better  wages. 

But  there  has  been  no  universal  decline  in  prices.  The  wages  of  labor 
have  justly  increased,  the  prices  of  lands  have  increased;  the  price  of  wool 


*  Report  Secretary  of  Treasury,  December  6, 18$6,  page  57. 
•*•  Report,  page  28. 

*  This  is  fully  shown  by  prices  of  wool  as  piven  in  the  Report,  1887,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  Wool,  &c.    Table  xii.,  pages  110-118,  and  table  Ixix.,  page  228. 
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has  declined  until  its  production  is  unremunerative,  and  this  is  the  test 
which  proves  protection  necessary. 

If  the  ultimate  effect  of  protection  is  to  be  cheaper  wool,  the  inquiry 
may  be  made,  How,  then,  will  protection  benefit  the  wool  grower  ?  The 
first  eileci  of  adequate  protection  of  the  wool  industry  will  be  to  incretixc 
theprice.  This  will  stimulate  the  industry  and  increase  the  number  of  our 
sheep  and  wool  product.  Our  breeds  of  sheep  will  be  rapidly  improved  so 
that  a  given  number  of  sheep  will  produce  largely  more  pounds  of  wool 
than  ever  before,  and  a  reduced  price  per  pound  will  hence  yield  a  larger 
revenue  and  increased  profits.  In  the  near  future  sheep  will,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, be  made  available  both  for  wool  prodnction  and  mutton,  and  thus, 
even  with  reduced  prices  both  of  wool  and  mutton,  they  will  yield  a  larger 
revenue  and  increased  profits,  thus  growing  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper  food 
for  all  our  people. 

The  American  farmer  can  fully  supply  the  American  market  with  every 
product  of  our  soil  and  climate.  Wool  is  one  of  them.  If  we  surrender 
the  privilege  of  supplying  this  in  full  measure  we  concede  a  principle  which 
will  demand  the  surrender  of  the  privilege  of  supplying  other  of  our 
products. 

Let  us  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  so  made  that  Ameri- 
cans shall  have  the  American  market  for  all  that  Americans  can  supply. 
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